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PREFACE. 


Tt witft in thfi Hummer of 18S8, on iny first visit to KtiMiur, tliivt I vvns uttriiofeil 
fo the fits!; which flio prcsont work is )ntc?iili'il In cnm|»luto. 

Amiilst tlu' luicu'ut rt'iuuiuH untl tnulifinus which tlio Viillcy hiw {irosnrvt'*! in 

HUt'li alounlnivK', I cunltl not tnil to lifcumo ini|>n'SS(Ml with tho imporimtcn of' 

Kamiana’h t’hi'oiiich’, our ohlcsl uiu! lullcst of ICiciiinr historv. T rouliKod 
’ ► 

tfiiU In oiilor to ii'infor < coufnMts fully lU’orssihh! for rcsoin'cli it wiis iiocusMiiry, on 
the o«o htitut, to ohttiin nciiltctiUy coi'ioct text, auil ou the utUer, to e<iUev.t Uu* its 
eluoiilutiou whiileVer iluto ii close sliuly of the (toiiiilrv iiuil its oiil remiiillN iMUltil 
fuiuish. 

My sttl isenueiit vinitM to Kiiswir ofiermf vuhmlile uiijiortuiiiticH in hoth 
tlil'ccltous. lu iHKU I Sllcceetleil iti Heeuriu;' Ihu c.iuieX luctmlyims of uU ejjtiiut 
uuiuuseriiits of the Kilijntinaiiifhff, uut| \rith its help I was uhh* to puhlish in 
nty eritienl eititioii of fho text of the (thi'ouicle. In its prclaee £ oxpro.ssrul my 
iuteutioH of oiuhoilyiitg tin* uiutisrials { hntl eolleohsl fur tint iuti’Tiu’etiitioii of the 
wmit iu the form <*f n couimeutavy to he puhlisluul us ii sewnd volume, 

Uoiivy oilieiul hihours mel uuother literary duty did not allow imi to ui>proiicli 
this jiort ion of luy tusk until the summer of iMUd, wlieuiiii urraugemeut butwuiin 
the Kashmir Ttarhiir uud the i’uujuh l/uivorsity, mlopted ou tho rnconuneudation 
of the Tenth luteruatiomd CongresBuf OritmtiiUsts, secunsd to me the. ueecsRuvy 
faoilitios. Availing myself td* the two niontlis' poriods of 'spoidal duty’ grant'd to 
mein esteusiou of the summer vaentioiis of IHllfi, IHOti, and 180H, T was ahlo to 
expaml the plnu of my lulmius and ultinmtely to complete tlus present amiotatcrl 
tvntmlatieu of tlm Chvnuitde which, togethttv with its Iutr<uhi«t.iou and various 
Appeudiees, is now offered in pluee of tho eomuuintary originally contemplated. 

’I'lie detnilfd nnnlysis of thti IU.rAT;VnAH(»isi (smtidned iu the initial elmpters 
of my lutvoditetiou will expluiu tiio reusoiw which make tl»e Kajalurahgiiyi so 
imptu'tant for tho study of uucimit Kusmir and for Indian historuiul lustoirch 
geimntlly. This i/nportauco and tlm exnnptlonnl intenwt whitdi attachos to 
Kulhuua’s Hivor of Iviugs ” ns practieally tho sole extant product of iSauskril 
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Hternture po^tsessitig tins clmrnctup of a tmoChroiiiolo, atrount for thr offorl« whiith 
have beoH dirooted towavda the olueiilntion of thowork ovrr Htiwe Kitrotwan xoliotar' 
ship beciune iiwaw of its oxistonee, A brief r»*vi«*w of thtw oaritor otforf# mtiit ii«{p 
to iadieftto more olearly the obji'ct iif the prewnt piiblioatittu and the iiatwro of the 
laboiira it has involved. 

As early as the sovonfe'enth reuttiry l)r, Bkhnier, to wIumw* visit to Ka^tuir in 
the autniner of itiiH we owe the first K«ro|WRn aeoouiil of the Volley, »nd one »« 
accurate as it is attractive, had turned his ntteutinn to the ’histories i>f the 
ancient Kings of Kaohoniire.’ The Chronicle. »»f which lie ptmeeswl n copy, and 
of whichj as ho tolls «s, ho was preparing a French translation, was, however, not 
ICttlbanaV work, but ii Persian cotnpUatitm. by Ijaidnr Sfnlik. Cadum, pre|>am} in 
Jahangir’s tiino avowedly with the help of the {lAjaiarangini,* Also the summary 
of Kttsnu'r nilers which Father TiuirrBN'TttAt.KR a century Inter r-eprtMluciHi in hi* 
•‘Desoriptiou do ITndo,” was still derived from that abridged rendering,’’ 

Even before, however, the work of the Tyryleoe mUsiutiary npiwannl in print, 
Mr. Gladwin had published his translation of the Ain-i JfiKtrl t>f Aba4*Fai|i.l, and 
as the latter diatinotly quotes Kalhapifs Cimmicle ns the authority for hi* own 
ahstraot of early Kastqlr history, .the Hanskrit original could no longer »seapt< 
attention.. W« ncoonlingty find the '‘history of India fh«n the Kanserit tWhmir 
antboriUes" prominently inolmlofl among the tasks which 8t« \Vt»,i.iAJi Juxisn 
had ooutompkted,* The life of the pioneer of Hnrupeait Banskrit studies wa* out 
short before he cunld obtain uocosa to these authorities. It was not until the year 
ISOfi that Mr. Coi.KlinoDKK scoured iii Oahmlta an iiieempleiy copy (,f Katbaua'e 
work, ttud even then twenty more years passed before his tnUmtion i»f giving an 
aooottut of its contents was raaltsnd. 

To Dr. Hohaok Haymak Wit.8(»K’« justly famous “Ksaay on the Hindu 
History of Cushmir” belongs the merit of having first acquainted Knropean 
stuihmte with the goneral ohnrncter of Kallmpa’s work and of having fUmished 
lham with a critical abstract of the cunieuts of ita first si« canUmA The sound 
judgment and thoroughneHS displayed in this pitblication of the diAtinguishe*! 
Sanskrit aoholnr deserve nil the mure credit, os the three inc««mptete ItevauAgaH 
manuscripts at his disposal wore su defective "that a cltHse translation of them, if 
desirable, would have been impracticable." This serious diffienity acoonnts for 

< See BsiOftiHt, Trae«/t, ed. A. Oonstatile, p. he spnt s« many yssrs after hi* ratant toon 
it84. Tim trenelatlon on which Ilemtor the (Ireat tloahurs Court f 
teome to have been actually etignueil for a * See 4t tM», i. p, m 

time has never been nuhliehed. Is it poMibl* * AhaIiV i, p. tSl, 

that it atlli lies with other papers of that * Puhlisiieii in t^, in Vnt. sv. of the 

learned and most observant traveler in otiu Rmnmhir». Caieutta. 

of the. arehivSs of his native country, vhera 
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moat of tha miatokea which Professor Wilaoii’a article untloubtediy eontoina, and 
which in amne inatnneim Imve lioen re|iroduoeil also iti .subsa(][ttent soeounta of 
Kaamiriai) history.*' 

Blven before Professor Wilaon’a Essay was published Mr. Mooncuarr, the 
trBTellor, had made a successful endeavour in iCasiuir itself to obtain better textual 
materials. Puriug hia sojourn in S'rlnagnr, in 1823, ho had a Devaniigari tran- 
script preparetl from an old S'aradii manasoript which, as I have shown elsewhere, 
was no other than the codex archetypus of all extant Kasmiiian manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, the eilifmprbireps of the Bajataningipf, which appeared in 1836 under 
the Buepieos of the Aeiatio Society, Bengal, and which was mainly based on Mr. 
Moororoft’s transcript, failed to furnish a critically reliable text of the Chronicle, 
The oorruptions of all kinds which appear through the whole of the Calcutta 
edition, and which render its text wholly uninteUigible in many passages, can 
easily bo trabd to two main causes. The nuinerotts mistakes plainly due to 
faulty transeriptiun from B'arada into Devandgari characters show that Mr, 
Moororoft's copy shared th» usual defects of all Devamlgarf tiiaiiusoripts prepared 
in Kasmtr. Hut it is ctpudly evident also that the Calcutta Fapctlts, unabls to 
fallow to tnany places the detnils td* Kalhapa's narrative owing to want of familiarity 
with the topography, traditions, and other local loro of Knlmlr, had frequently 
altered thn text in an unscrupulous maauer. 

In 18^1:0 Mr. A. 'I'Hovaau, who, while Principal of the Calcutta Sanakrit College 
hod ooearion to beoorao acquainted with the labours preceding the issue of the 
•ditio prinoepe, began the publication of a new edition of the text and of a French 
treselation nndor the auspices of the Sooidtd Aeiatiqne at Faria. This edition 
was prepared praotioolly from the same materials as those used at Osloutta, and 
was not earned beyond the first six Books. His translation, however, aocompanied 
by elaborate historical and geographical dissertations, was completed in 1852. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the grave defeots which characteiiae 
this, the main portion, of Mr. Troyer’s work; for they have long ago been recog- 
nised by all qualified Sanekrilists. Though the patient industry and perseverance 
of the aged scholar may justly claim our admiration, we must acknowledge with 
Professor Bfililer, the most competent and fairest of judges, tliat Mr. Troyer who 
" has seMom been able to make out the meaning of the text except where Kalliana 
uses the simplest, plainest language," had undertaken a task vary much beyond 
hie strength.* The most striking of the translator’s shortcomings directly result 
from a want gf proper preparation, easily intelligible in view of the peouliai* 


* Sue Bfiiiuta, Hejiort, p. Sfi. 


Sec BituliaB, litport^ p. SS. 
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cire«m8tanee» ctmawtoil witli Mr.Tmy<<r*8 utimmal CHriH'i- uu*! hi»» literary Irtlttiur*,* 
But his fnitiire isliirgoly tint' also hn tho insnflU'ii'Upy of liux luutoriaU Kht'H avaihilh* 
to Ettn)}iean scjholars. Tliis ohsorviitiun a|*i»lu's with jtartuutlar lone to ihfl 
mfttomils rotjuiml tot* tho {troju'r 4>ulll|>n•h(•ll^«iolt of all th»wn |»-inU in Kalliiuiii's 
tmmilivo vvhtoh ftv<' tto»nwfi>tl wjtli tho hisliiry, 1oj»iij.'m|thy, • tioni'iiMf rii!ii*iiiioiis 
luid other hjcal fitaturos of Ka-iiuir. 

The difficulty in doalhig with these points without th«' mutorml.'* which only 
local research could furnish, is illitst rated hy tin? results of the l«b?utrs which two 
Indologists of the first rank heatowed UjHju the Kasnor t’lnonielw soon after tin? 
Valley hecatuo fully nccessililo tt» Euroja'ans. CJeneral (then A. Ctrs* 

NtNOUAM, whom j«>Uth*»d duty had brought to Kaoisir afl*‘r the first Sikh war and 
the Bstablishnu'nt of BogrA ruin in the A^alloy, wjw able to ebieiihito w ilh rtiinarkable 
sueuess n series of lni|tort}»it ({Mimtiotts bearing •»» tin' ebronolugieal ^vsteia the 
TtfijAtaraugii,d and on tin? uumismatie history id” the eotintry. With the loilp of 
tho informathui ohtiiiii«il through h«'»l imtuirii*« hii eorreidly jos’prlaiiiod the era 


J Mr. Taovaa npiwars bt tiave Imibh Uim 
In the Tyrol atmut Uu? year t7(Hi, »ii«t b# 
tiftve tsmii ednoAted at an AtiatHioi tiUlitHry 
acadeniy. The wai* of tho Froitoh Ibivolii- 
tton foiind him a* a yonna ortlth-ry olHw>r In 
Flandorf, whoro ttto aochli'ittal diseovery «f 
a polyglot ftihio in an almndoiiod tniuvunt 
which liiM bntbiry oe«i|i!tHi) drat direebMl In* 
ftttoirtien bi th« rtody of Araiw, 'Priowfemsl 
to tint army operating In ftaly, unit utii|iltiyod 
(luring the aiogit of Uwnea «» Anstriun euw- 
iniMlotwr at tho Hritiah h«adt|itttttor», ln> 
mndti the aounainboitie of Istrtl Witlium 
Dentinck, who fottimd a tirnt frioodiiliip for 
him. 

When Lord W. Bentlnck riroTOided in isft.1 
to Madras «« Ooverner of tlm I'reaidrnny, he 
uEered to his friend an nppriititment on tiin 
pewonal staff, which Troyer readily aiH?«'|ib'it. 
A oonimiasion os captain in Homo nntivu rt'gb 
inent provided Troyer nt the Nnmo time with 
the feunirib* inititary rank, fie renminwl in 
Madraa afbir tho rwuU of Ins patron, nlti- 
matcly ocenpying the isiat of I’lineipal of the 
local Muhamnindnit Unltego. lie aeoins »mI»- 
ncquontly to have retired bi Paris, from wtiorw 
ho (mo(» mom followed Is*rd W, fieniinelt'a 
fotinnoH to rndfii when the latter tieeitme 
Oovorner-ftonoHit in lsd7. Made Priiietpal 
of tho OalcntU Snnakrit College, he renmiiiial 
in tndia until IHUd, when im ihially retornod 
to Paris. 

It is otdy during Ids residence at C'ldeitlta 
that he Bouins b« havo snrioimty taken up 
Sanskrit .studies, a fact which in view of his 
adTonocd^^j^^dioatiM no small amount of 


vigour nod Mdedarly s»>d The ttdrty years 
which Troyer s|H)ot U» reUreowol 

after his roturik to E**r»n««>, were alevotial to 
the same iutntrwU wluch had originally at* 
tracbid him to tndia. Ho dit><l in liwtn. nearly 
tt <ninb>narian. after having prtMtwrvml lo (tir 
last n reinarkahle freshniwa »d mind. Among 
the many literary laUiurs whii ti h« plitnimd 
or loigan dnrnii; the inter |«»rti"n of In* Ida, 
only two hud heim l>t<»ight b* t'ompteiion. 
Ilia itajutitrangtin work nod the aniointrst 
traiisliition «>f tiint cnriotis IVrsisn lant, the 
ItAliistAii 

I lake the from no interesting 

•dutuury notice wltich is routatned in SL 
ilnupurl Anmmt to the SgoeiStiA Asia* 
tt<tue fi»r tfie year liwui {[dawraof mint,-, Iws!, 
Kstrait 7*0. Ih pp. I«‘HS)|, I tla, releretiee 
to litis pniiliratteit as welt us a numitscript 
wtpy nd it to the kmdttess *•( my lamented 
tnaoher, t*rofeas*>r K. vna Ihrrtt, who had 
known Mr, Trover during hm own stmlent's 
days at Paris amt who in (aj»| stdi 

vividly rnmendiered iK.me ipmiot leabirtMi el 
his rlinraeter and luiluls, 

According b* Pr»>f von ItothV »ei>.|le«?t«on 
tfm old genltcnmn |>nt his hirth at an 
even eariiet date tfuio that mdii-a(e«| in M. 
Mold's rmtice. It seem* proh»l»ltt ttoit a 
senn'h ill tiie nrchlves of the Vienna war 
oBlcu wotdd lew*! to more sot-nrate inforn«a*’ 
tioii alsuit Troyers early life and Id* career 
in tlm Austrian army, f n^rvt md to havo 
found an opportunity to make Urn neemcMiry 
impiiries, 
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emplojrtHl in Kniluina’s ttlmMiologicftl tfiekoning, And thus aviccoetM in fixing witli 
fair nw'umcy thi» tlnttw Rn* ahnnHt nil the kiiiga Innu tko Julvont ot tk« Kai'kotn 
dynamty 4 it\vHi't)». in tint sunin jinpor, pnhlkhud in tin* Nnm!>nnttfic Vlmmkh for 
IMfl, lu' itomnnuiiciiteil tho reiiulta of lus soavcli for nueionti Ktismiriau eoinn, and 
provoil by iKoir ansilyairt the gmit valuo nf nnntkmalio ovidoneu for the critical 
control of Kallmt.ni'H records.** IStinally useful for the study of Kniiinlriini an- 
tiquities was lus rapid survey of the most conspicuous architectural remains of 
the Hindn period still extant iu tlio Valley.*’ It threw light on the history of 
interesting temple-hnildings nientioued iu the Chroniclo, and also enabled General 
Ounninghaiii to identify a nuudjer of localities whicli aro important fur the ancient 
topography of the country. 

Professor T*.\rskn, who in his groat oncyelopaulta, the TmtMw AlUn'thwmkmd^f 
gave an oshauslivn anHty.sis <il‘ Knilntiia's Ghroniclo,*" hud no original miitoriala of 
any kind nt his disposal. \Ve mm, therelore, siMircoly tool siirpriscd if even his 
laarning and nruinttn failed to extend muterially the atont of trustworthy hiatorionl 
data already gathered hy Professor Wilson ami General (.'Jauninghwn. The 
eanjpptnml attimipts to eatfddish synchronisms hetwoon the semidegendary 
portion of Kftll»n,m’s record and the earlier ‘epochs of general Indian history 
could not be expected to furnish useful results at a time when the I'olialde data 
regarding the latter were yot so scanty. Similarly I have hoen obliged 
to point out olsowhere that the tondonoy towards purely oonjeolural identifi- 
oatlons of local namoa displayed iu this analysis has often caused tho narrow 
territorial limits to lie ignored to which the evenk recorded in the later 
and histoiioally must valuable portion of Kalhantv’a narrative are in roolity 
restricted." 

All these labours had clearly proved that tnietworthy materials were required 
before the contents of tho Chroniclo could be made fully available for historical 
and antiquarian study. Yet no attempt woe made to secure them until Professor 
G. BfinnKn, then of the Bombay Education Department, during tho Biimmer of 
187f), visited Kiwmir in Honreh of Sanskrit raanusoripts. Many important results 
rewarded his brilliant researches and render this tour a memorable one in tho 
annals of Kiinskrit philology. But none among thorn, perhaps, show more clearly 
tho keen historical soime and tho sure perception of tho departed groat, scholar than 


* 7%)f> ammtt emmfff of Kmhmif, inth lecture n> exhibited in the Tmplee of Kaehmry 

ettt'malMjumt and hietnrienl nolee, in “Tho in '1H4R. 

Niimwmnlie Olivonwlo imet Jwiniai of tho *“ 800 in particular 

NHiaUmatio Stioicty," l^n, No. xx. pp, I ii. pp. IS sqq., 70a-7Rl, SHWII J. j iii. pp, Otj-t- 
*qti, , 115JS. 

• .*lw Jiumf m the Order of Arehir ’* Buoholow, Vol. Tl.,p. 3fi0. 
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the lucidity with which h« imliutttdtl iha tank ODnuerning tha Ihtjaturaiigini and 
the materials that were at hami fur it.*’ 

By the examination of good though mnilurti S'ftrmhi eo{dt>i< of the Chn>ni»?h', 
Professor BOHtRR was ahlo to prove the absoUito snjieriurity the Kawinir nmnu- 
Boripts over the Bovaungiiri trauseripts. He also ascortniui'd that the for«»*r were 
all derived from a single old Hnrada mniiueeript. Though mmhl«» hiiawtf to uhtaiii 
more than a glimpse of this jealously-guarded /'<«/e.r he thus shoiml 

Hie way for the critical reconstitution of the gemtitte test. He twwigniatMd clearly 
the importance of a minute stndy of the micient geography of Kasnitr for the correct 
couiprehtuiHiott of Kullmtm’s narrative, and pointed out the most vainahle help 
which could he obtained for such researches from the NilattmtapitrAi^a, the 
legendariea (MAhAtniyae) of Knsintr Tirthns. and other Kasiiifrian texts he had 
discovered. As regards the diflloitUicK arising hrotn the |WH’iiliarities of the 
Ohronioler’s diction and style, he showed bow they might Im ovenumitt hy etos** 
attention to the form of eonipusition adopted hy Kusmirian poets who immediately 
preceded and followed Kaihatm. The long disctission on the UAjstaraogini win* 
bodied in bis famous M^parl dnall^ gave d’rofessor Uuhler also an »p|a>rtanity to 
tmoe some of the critical prinoiplos which must guide us in regard to the oise of 
Kalhapa’s work for the history of Kaamlr and of India. 

He thus expressed his eoncksioti as to the task that remained tu he «kme, 
*'A new attempt to translate and to explmn the BAjataraAgioh end to n«e its 
oontente for the history of India, ought tu he umde. But it is a work of very 
oonsiderable diifioulty, ami will rmpiiro much time and patience.’* The manner in 
which he contemplated this new translation was iltuHtrnted by a s|aH-ttnen given in 
the Appendix of his R$part and containing a masterly exposition of verses 1-107 of 
KalhaT]ia*{i First Book.** ProfesHor BUtilcr had httiiself at one lime plannssl to 
undertake the work which had attracted so much of hie interest. Hut other tasks 
and probably also the conviction that further local researehes were iitdispepimble 
for its satisfactory execution, prevented him from following up this phut alter bis 
return to Enrope, in 1881, 

Subsequently Dr. E. Hui.Ti»CK utilised the manuscript materials which 
Professor Btthler had collected, and others obtained during Itis own visit to Kimmlr 
iu 1885, for a serieK of articles which appeared in Volumes xviii. and xix, of the 
Indian Antiqnarif, They wore intended to supply an nWtract translation Mid 
historical summary of the Clironiolo. Though these article* were not cootinadi 

“ £**'**y5'^ f^fpo*** */ « tear m mrrA iff pp, tsyt.-lssxli. 

Semknt M&'S. iVt Katinlr {J, ff. ijp, RAM.. 

®*tm No,, 1877}, pp. M tiqq. 
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l?«yonii tho eummeuoeinent of Uuuh Hi., thay have yet furnisbacl a flonaidamblo 
nuoiber of uaeful oritioiil ubaervatione, purliaukrly in regard ta Katbai,ta'8 
of okrouolugy, ^ 

Bafura conoUuUngtbiB roviow of prerioua labours, roi'orenoQ must ba made to 
Mr. Vogoah Gbunder Burr'a ifinglisU version whiob appeared at Calcutta, 1879*87, 
under tbe title : Kings of Kdsfmira : hting a trausialiun of the Su^iskrita work 
MJatatangijini of Ktthiana (aio) Fatuliia. This translation though published 
some time after Professor Bilhler’s researches, is baaed exclusively on the ooiTUpt 
text of the Calcutta edition of 1835, and wi» nianifasUy prepared vfithout reference 
to any of tin? Kasmirian sources of information which are indispensable for the, 
correct compvohenaiou of Kalhaya’e narrative. Bxegetical pnazles are passed over 
without any notice, and pwictically no attempt is made to grapple with the diflBcul* 
ties arising from Kiilhai.iia’H conatant refmneim to local topography, "institutacna, 
and other mtlin of ancient Ku4ra!r.‘* 7’hottgh the rendering of those portioha of 
the text which nro not altogether olmcured in sense by the defootB of the Oitiautta 
etlitioH, is distinctly superior to Mr. Trttyor’s version, anti though the patiant 
labour of the Bengali translator itosorves commendation, it is yet evident that 
a publication of this bind could scarcely help towarda the eolation of the real 
difficulties in Ktdhapn's wurh and towards the elucidation of those points which 
mainly interest the critical student. 

It would bo imposmble to enumerate here all the works in which Buropeon 
and Indian Hanekrit echoiars have incidentally disouesed particular portions or 
passiiges of tho BAjataraitginr, and have thus in varying degrees contributed 
towards the interpretation of the Chronicle. Beferriug for the moat promiuent 
among thorn to the note below, I may now tutu to the labours which have led to 
the production of the present work. 


1 have already in my opening remarks indicated the reasons which induced me 


Regsrding tbo confusion rosalting from 
the disregard of tupogmoltical matters, see 
below V«r, II., p. 840. 

** t^ubeimrath 0. voK B8ntLi»aK, In bis 


grcKt floritegtum of ludion proverbial wisdom, 
Indimhe ban tranelatod many of 

tiiose didaotiu and dosoriptivo verses of the 
BAjtttaraOdc! which form so obaracteviatio a 
foaWe in Knlhiica’s iiiootio style i seo below 
ibrrwf., § fis. The same venernbto scholar 
together with I’rttf, Kaatt, of Leyden, has 
also, in vnl. vH. of tho MMtmgtm mdatiginii of 
the St. Fotersbiirg Academy, proposed a 
cmnsiderable number of textual emendations 
for tho Chronicle. Many of them have 


snbaequontly been confirmed by tho readings 
of the codex arohetypus as teoovdod in my 
edition. 

General (Johnisohau, nearly lialf a oentnry 
after his first important contribution, resumed 
the discussion of interssting numismatic 
points connected with Kalhapax narrative in 
his postliunkous book, *' Tho Coins of MecUeval 
India,” 1894. Prof. J. JonitV in tua paper 
“ Rechttf-historiachos ana der Rajatarafigim ” 
{Weber-Fe»tffabe, 1895) has |dvon a very in- 
structive synunais of the <mta furnished by 
the Ohroniclo for the study of legal and social 
lore in Kadmlr, eto, 
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tUiring my tixAt virntto Ktismir tu furm tin* plan til' a ortlu al tulitiita nf th<« liajti* 
taraugini. My firat oiuloavour was lit Mwiira thw iwii ol' tiui «- of ail 

extant juamiserijtta «»f tlm Chrunieia, i»l' whiflt rfuff'ifiiir iUtUIrr lia»l iml laien 
allowetl tuore than a glinumo aiul aliieh .tKltaw|iU'Htly tn lti-< viait hail Iii s h ilivithnl 
between tU« tliree beira of tbo Ibnimr owner. In tl!i4 I ihiring niy 

seeouil visit in 18811, inttwithataiuliHf? the utbiitionai elfatui’lea vreattNl l«y the ahuve 
divialeu. I wua then nhte to aaeertaiii that tiiu wtlm Imd been written by tt well- 
known Ka<iiiiin»n scholar, Pantiit Htljuivtkn jtmhahly nlaait the 

third qviarter of the aoventeoutU century, nud that it centaina heat lea a wealth of 
.various readings and mm'ctiojm from several ohi h(iiid.4. a great luimher of ii>i{a»rtiinl 
glotwes. The fontHroa which nmke that cotlex so vahiahie fer i’riticiil and exegotieal 
purposBH, have been fnlly set forth both in tin* [wefaee of my eiiiti»n and in the 
rJsame cuntaituHi in (Jlniptor Uf. of the tntrmhiclien to the present work ’* 

A neHea of uiiit<|ttariau toiirM in Knsmir for whieh I utibxed my summer 
vacatious during tim yeure folhivving my tlref visit, alhtwed me to in«|uaint mys^itf 
on tilt) a|ujt witft the tupugruphy, art'hm'oitigk'nl remains, Intud etmtoms, and other 
rtfatia of tho eomitry. They also furnished iip|Kirt unities for the mHpdsjtmn of 
mannsuripts of Ihuse products uf Kmlmirinn Huttshrit literature, whi<di like the 
N!lamnta,tho Milhutaiyas of the numuroua sacred sites, the {HMdhml eom|iostttoits of 
Kolhaiia’a pwriod, havo carefully to bo ouuaulUnt by Uio interpreter of llm lHir«tii»4«. 
With the assistance of tho routormls thus cidtixiUnl ntul on the imsis of the rKslex 
archetypus 1 was ublu to pivparo my mliihm uf tho Hauskrit lest of th« imatarah- 
gipi, which together with the (smu]ihUt iiffittmtau mViVas was published in tHifti 
under tho patronago of tho Kiuduidr llarbar.'^ 

In the prefueu of this i'hiition I had proinisi>d,~~as smm as the Mmnty bdsKm 
I could sparu from teaching and idlico duties would {wrinit. to give in a mioud 
volumn exogoticid notes on tlie te-vt tugnther with « running ♦.’OHimeiitary on those 
points of Kalhatui's uurrativo which un* of interest r»r the history, arelmtology, and 
topography of Katimir. It was inipussibb fur nn* to take up this task in eantest 
until tho arrangumout already above alluded to hml secured tn me the leisure of 
two Bummer Hoasuim in Kasmir, 

Already previously I hud convinced myself that the only way of testing my 
coiuprohension of Kaihaiut’a text wns fur m« tu write down u clmut trnuslation of it. 
X soon found that such a cuntinuoUH ruiideriiig pnividtsi for simpler means of 
explaining and justifying my lulcrprctathm of the test than elaborate exegeiieal 

, Sec /»/rw/., ^ W-4H, V«l. 1. Meosttrit Test with l.-rilleal 

» Kttliha)}a'» nr Vhrmirh qf Himilwy; at»»ti Moeielys J*reii», t«lW, 

the Kiujfi ijf Kmimir. Eflitad by M. A, Htsin. pp. ex,, l-jJWt, lotio. 
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not^iR on all diillicult or tlonbtiiil pussogoa. Them aeemud ulau good retuson t(« 
aaaumu lliat a eumpbttt Ktigliah voraiuii would nut imly bring iho ountouta of the 
Chronicle within eaaiur runoh of nil students inturesteil in Knsmir and in Indian 
history genortilly, but would roiuler reference to them also fur mores convenient to 
felloW'Sanskritists. I uecordiugly slucided to offer in pluce of the promised eom- 
mentary the present unuutnted translation which in view of its bulk and fur other 
practical reasons had to take the form of a distinct publication. 

The object which, us just indicated, led me to tho preparation of a full translation, 
accounts also for tho form given to tho latter. It appomod to ino that a close and 
as far as possiblo literal version was required in order to convoy imcurately tho 
tnlurj^nrctattou adopted fur a text which combincH with the Intricacies of the florid 
rlietorie of the Sanskrit Kuvya so many ohsenrities dtm to the subjtict*juattw', tho 
local alhtsiuns, ami other pecuUnrttii'a ef Knlhava's form of narration. In that 
sectum of my Introduftion which deals with Kiilhantt’.s style, t have lUseUMsed at 
length the various causes which have made it eftou He diilleult to ascertain exactly 
tho moaning id* particular expressions and also of whole passagoa,'" Without 
referring to Ihesu horn in detail, it wilt bo evident that in the tuiso of such a text 
where the inh-rpreter can proceed only uautiousty, and hns often, as it ware, to 
clear his way step by stiqi, a freer form of rendering would bo useful only for tho 
i^urjioBo of giving an adnqnata ooncuption of tho work as a literary product to 
readers unnblu to study the original. Notwithstanding tho poetical merit which 
we may allow to various features of Kalhuya’s work, if judged as a Kftvya,*® it 
appears to mo douhlful wholhcr tho intorast of that class of readers would over 
justify moro than ouiuparatlvoly small saleotlona from the Ohroniclo being treated 
in the mounor indicated. 

These considerations have inducad mo to follow the oxamplo sot by Professor 
Biihlor in his above-mentioned siHseimeu-tronHlatiou, and to adopt a form of 
romleriug that allows the intorprotor not only to reproduce plainly tho meaning of 
the text, but also indircotlyto indicate often tho construction or other exegotioal 
reason underlying his version. Thin square brockets have been employed through- 
out to distinguish words which are not actually found in the original, but require 
to be added in order to make tho context intelligible in English, while 
round brackets denote udditlens having more the nature of glosses. Podantio as 
thie device may appear, it has often savod lengthy explanatory nolos, and its 
advantages will ho readily appreciated whurover roference to tho exact words of 
tho Chronicler is essential.®" 

>» Rob lntruA.t .M840. dicfttotl t havu dopiirtotl only in mpfuril to a 

Compiire »*., § B7. anmll number of pusBagos, amounting, in tho 

* From the luethoil of tranelation hero iu« aggregate, to not more than s hundred 
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The luiilitioti of MurKiottlifli to iho roi>'09t nitti looro iin|Hkrt«int 

deftlt with in particular portiona of the text will, I trust, snake rotereiiew »niai»r. 
and to some extent I'emedy the doR*t*t arising from tin? want of propr tlivisioii 
in Kalhai.ia*a narrativ**. 

r am fully awnro that tuifwithsianiiing the stauthirii of closet verhat acraracy 
aimed at it would have been poasihlo to give t« this transhttion a forsu more 
attractive to the genend rciuler. But even if { muld havu ehdinod the literary 
skill and comoniml of langnuge ronoired for such « task. I doitht whether I tvmild 
liavo attempted it without the risk of seeing my liitroars pndrneted far l,s'y«>nd the 
limits of the loieuro iwsnrrid for them. Any Hhortcomings in this diret'lion will. 1 
hoia>, be the more readily pardoned us the time thus sitv«'d ha* jw’nniltwl me to 
follow up all the mere carefttUy the niwiy philologioul and aiiti>|Unrian rpn^itions 
connoeted with the intorpretntion of the Chronicle. 

In the Ottttrao of these iwptiriea I have endeiivoured to utilise to the 
best of my ability the apeciat ndvaniagea { hiiv«> eojoyod for the ntttdy of 
ancient Kitsmlr. The autiquiirian ioum to which I hare ntready referred, and 
which I WB* able to eupplemenl by others in IWO-MMJ, have enabled me n»»t only **» 
examine moat of the ancient rufita and sites nf Kwsmlr. but al«>* tu gain a thorougb 
personal aAqumotanofl with the topography of the country and its mmuntic and 
ethnio conditions. The groat gcogmphic«l Intrrtons which aejmrato Kaswir firttm, 
the rest of Isditi, ouupled with the marked diSerence of eliriiatio condiUuns, have 
from early times aeeured tu the ulpine land n distinct eliaracter of iia own which 
manlfeste itself strongly in nil matters id cttUttre. mistums, and Mieial o^aiiisation. 
It scarcely needs a detailed exphiimtion to prove that eh>>Mi>st attention to all these 
peoulittrities of modem Kasmir is reciatrcd if wo itosire to arrive at a correct 
comprehension of Kanmi,tu'a nurmtive, and t*f the historical events of which ti 
treats. 

Bat it is not alone in the unaltered features of topjigraidry and climate, in 
ruined structures and other antiquarian remains, that so imndi of ancient Kasmir 
has survived to this day. The hietorical ieulatnm of the (^unttry. dintwtly dne to 
its alpine position, and fully noticed in luy ItilrmltH tion,-* has saved Kmmit fiom 
many ohanges which have elsewhere in India eflncisl the t»<nditiot(* of earlier 
periodB. To this Hoclusion we owe in Kiwmlr that rcmnrkable tenacity of tradition 
which, whether in matters of local lore, in mligitois practice, or in sm ial cusbnu, 

B'lokns, which oontaln rhetoric deecriptiotw of vomownt. t Have nontontwii mysatt with r»» 

or’tlldnotie matter of a wholly csonvontlonsl itrodiirina nurtMut by tnoane ol twtel 

type, practically tmconnected with the H«r> eonimwriee. 

raHve proper. Ae ihoee packAgei do not offer *' CMiniwre below, »». ao, Int mi 

any pomta which are of tutemt, or in homI 
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iifttMi provitil a uitist wtdcumo Air thu iiittirpriittitioii nf tlw Ohriuiieln. In 
tivulunw uf thiv vulmi nrtliin nour«o of inAirnuitiun it will sutUoe to refor lioro only 
to my inquiry into tha iinoittiit numutiiry jiy,stt*m of KnsinTr, «inl to tlio nuniorous 
iustnuoosi Ku'ftl tnitiitiou luits iwsislotl nwt mettorially in tracing iuAirontiug 

aiicii'Ut »sitfs.*‘ r scurccly add that in collootiiig traditions of tins kiiifl T 
have always oudeuvmirod to osorciso duo critical caution. 

It was fortuuato that I was able to couduct many of tlmso inquiries, mid in 
(lurticuliir thosn «•«lmeet«d with Pandit tmditions and thu customs and inunuers 
of the Prahnnui ^iiqmlation, with Iho hidi» of my lamented IViimd, Paiidit Gtovrnn 
KAia,, of S'rinagar. Tlioronghly inihuod liiinemtf with tlm traditional siarit of his 
rlusa and eoHniry, ami at the aanm tinu', like somw otlmr dialinguisluul Kasmii'inn 
sclmhu's of oariiiT days, |ioss»’«S('d of a ki'oii oyo fur tlm roiilitios of life, Pai,ittit 
tJoviml Kaul ladd Ids stoicdmuso of old>worid tola aiul loarntug avur ojicn to iim. 
Tim ndvantagt'H I derivod from it worn not rostrlcfod to tlm anqdc infonnntiou on 
traditions umt vastoum I gathored thrmiKh liiui. TImy wero equally groat in 
another dirimtion, All those who hiivo had inqiortiinitius to study moro olusoly 
Hindu thought in Us laodimts, us well as in its living Inlieriturs, know how dnup 
thi) ilifferom-es reach that sojiurato it from Western thought, whotlmr uluKsio or 
mudort.. ft is a, direct result of those difforomms that the Woatern iuturprotar of 
i( lost like tlm l{aj)iluriM’igii.ii, which treats of so many as|im!ts and rolations of llfo, 
is only too fniqiiontly liiddo to misaiiiirclmnd the drift of the iinthor’a thought, 
even wlmro his words arc plain, ami tho siiUjcot-mattor Butlioumtty olucidatod, 
lu the niiscneit of un indigenous oonmientary on tlm work it was no small nssorauce 
to me that I was nlik to tost my iuterprotation wherever such doubts uould ariae, 
hy oonsulting a scholar an thoroughly versed in the trailitiuiial notions of 
Ivalhaiui’a country, ' 

If ft Sanskrit commentary on the Chronicle had ever been written by a eountry- 
mau of Kulliftyn, not too far ronmvwl from his own time, it would in all 
prolifthiUty hftvo made the task of proving the exact Higniftcance of many local 
terms and roferumum far more simple. lu the absence of such a convenient guide 
their inounlng had only too frequently to bo established in my notes by an 
exhaustive comparison of parallel passages, roferoncoB to other Kosmhiun texts, 
iHid otlmr imlopomlent oyidonco. A very great portion of tho materials used wiis 
ohtftinod from tuxts hitherto uupuhlislied, and scarcely any of tho ipiustiuns 
raised had previously formed tho snhjoiit of Byatomatio inquiry. These cou« 
siderations have rondurotl it necessary to make in each caso tho exposition of tho 
available evidence datdled ami e.xhaustivo; they must mainly be held to account if 

*• tJoe Note 11, ff, 8, 35, aqq. ; Matmir un Ike Aneimt Ueot/raithy of Kaimir, § 86. 

b 
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mime »f nolns, i'.g, t«n tiu* ttsrnw <iil, */r.*r-t (v. 'iit), t»n thii 

DlitnAriii rwkunittf*, amf tlui minttifarv jtyati in itf t<hl KoMiiir //>, Imire gr^wu 
iuto little Mumugmpti!*. Wln-rewr tlii» ottmimnitii i>» a |*SH tic«lstr «»'«» t^n* 

long to be imivetiiently priutotl iit* footuMtea tluiv in tb« 

Api'kniiix fomol «l‘ler Hook viii. 

The tlotnilinl Ktutly ot* tbo luHturi«‘al gtH>grtn>tiy t«f K».4uitr ami tin* ueii^libtmr- 
ing lii}l<r(*giuuii wiw from tltf Urst r»*c»tgnix«tl l>y »>«' »» a cumlitiou t»f |•rtlltnry 
itii|Htrtance for my tusk, ami us thm* n-muirolu’S aiso uttiorwimi » e()e<'iat 
attraction far nm I liuvo sjniroil in» offwrt iu iiiuko iny survey of the site* uml trttct« 
wliich ftinu tlm Hcono of KiillmnuV niirrativp, as thoroUgb jukI accitmtc its (Habibie. 
Tbe Mt'ivioir to bts iiu‘titiout'il Im Iow iiiis given nio uti o|i|«iirtiiotly In ev|>lain itt 
tlrtttil tfic nusthwits nml iitcuifs wliicli Itave i nuliUTtl Um («* oieiittfy with unrtainty the 
vnet majority of tlm oM Itn'ulitios, in inul ntHMit Kaviusr, fi»f«'fr«*4 to by the 
('hnifiielnr. ami very to IrucK nUu tin? rmiiuiit* of |>iirihn|ur sirni’tnrn*, etc.*’ 
A rttforeHce to notes like tti<isoi)ii ttn< Castln of /sWntm {.\uto A‘>, on the rnalnu'ovory 
of the king'lbrgothm Tutlm of lih tfti (.Vote .Ij.on thn o|>t • ontlm nci’ »f lim Viisstn 
mill Hitidiiu (NoUi /), ole,, will Jiolji to roniixo llm tnterosl »tlm hing to this i*nii«)h, 
lie well tin the time nml truiibio it hns freiittertlly cost wo, 

It tins heon n source of siieeinl sutishu thiii to me thut t WHunble to itinsIrKte 
the results of my reisenrches into the mieieiil to|N>gr«i{>hy of Kasuiir by the siAiti 
nttncheil to this work, I «m imlebtcti for lh»' {•Mblteittioiror the two Isiger ones, 
of »»eienl Knsiiiir nml its im|jit«l S'riimgnr, to the In tj» of the Asintm Society, 
Heiigul, wltn-li, tliroitgli the himl ofliees of |»rs. tiuiKiisuN ainl Ut>tmM-.K« very 
liberuUy iigreml to imur the cost of thoir |>ri’}isr»tion on the niiderstniiiiing thul 
they wuuM be }uiblisheil also sejuiruh’ly iii its Jonnio/. The pitui whivti 1 
fulluwed iu prejiuriiig these mays himI the system by whti-b they were ri*pro»lMco<l 
at the Offices ol the Survey ot ludin, will bo futuel fully exph»iii*«l elsewhere,^* 
rhe successful tcchiiietU executiiui of the tiittps wu* Rtmiilv due to tho fimdyeo. 
oporBtiou of Mujor-fseuern! J, Watkmih«.'sr, late Assistmit HurtvyurAvenerAi, tn 
«h«rg« of the Litbogmidiie nml Plmtagraphie Office of the Snrvi y »f tmliu. The 
ttiird initp Hhovviug the site of I'ariluisHpuru nml the uiuieiit eotiAueiice of the 
Vittislii ami Slitdhu wns subsmjuontly mprotlamsl nt the welt-kmiwu estHblishniont 
of Mr, W, Origgs, of IWkham. 

t am too ’Well awttru t»l the Vidue of gtHpliir reprishtetion »* nit itit{sirtmit util 
of tho oommontutor, not to have wlshod that it might have Iwu practicable for tne 
tu provide, apart front these maps, uUiur illustmtions iliMt woithl help to bring 


” See below, Mfmnr, f § Kkr* 


*• B*» kmlaw, .IfmiKitr, f ‘J- 
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the eceuee itf ls[tilhai,iii'H utmy eUisei* huforo the eye of the ritacler. The materittle 
lire Htnple in KHsiiiir, whore the Bitos to which the Ohronielor’st uarralivo takes U8, 
«iui mustly ho triioccl with Biich ucuuruoy, luid where so many objects of antiqumriftii 
interest huve survivetl from the pcriuds he (IchIb witlt. Bnt ICalhiu.ia is neither a 
PuustiuiiiK nor ti Marco i'ulu, ami hcueo thu wish of an illustrated translation such 
as the tjilbrtK of two distingiiiahoil Hcholurs luivc provided for the antiquarian of 
ctussicnl (irtjcctj and for the great traveller of tin* Middle Ages, must remain a 
jntm tif-iiihriim which oven tho mont entorprising publisher might well hesitate 
to realise. 

My tranahitioii nn<l tin? notes wlu’ch uceompiuiy it wore linished in muiiusoript 
ill Uetolicr, IBDth With tho si-iuity Udsiire availiiblo to iim lit Liihoro it would 
have been iiii possible to ntlciiqit to iHitiipiete my tusk by a historical introduriion 
such Its 1 had originally promised. Yet my recent labours had emivlnoed nio 
more than over how neeessury it was from iho point of view of the critical student 
that the many imporliuit quesfiuns roliitlng to the personality of tho iitithur, the 
oluinioter and scope of his iJlironieh*. and its value ns n semreo of hiatoriuid 
tnfurnuitiuu. shuuld bo exnmiuod sysloimiticallyi mid in a auimiietod form. A 
ttieotinnendation of tho Klevciith ruteruutional Congress of Oriuntalista, 181)7, 
induced tho Kashmir Darbur imd the Punjab University jointly to grant roe once 
' more a two muutbs’ periuj of speolnl ilnty for tho purposo of ooinploting iny work 
in tho iimiinor indicated. 1 was thus abUi to prepuro during tha aummar, 18D8, 
the critical Introduction which procodea my trunshitlon of Kal™.ift*8 text, and 
in addition also tho '* Monioir on the Anoient Geography of l|ymi”r *’ which 
follows it. ™ 

In the iNTlionuGTloit I have oiideavourod to olueidate in the first place the 
data which can be gathorod its regards tho person of Kalhapn, his family; and the 
millm in thnt ho lived. Tho discovery of a curious and hitherto unnoticed 
referenoo to Kalhai.itt by his countryman and contemporary, the poet Muiikha, 
may perhaps claim special interest, as confirming in a striking uiannor the con* 
elusions derived from the Chronicler’s own work as regards his literary training 
and interests.** In the second Chapter I have oxaroined as closely as our available 
materials would permit, the objects and methods which guided Kalhaiia iu the 
composition of his work, tho sources ho used for it, and the form which lie gave to 
his narraUve. Tho condition in which the text of the Clironicle has bean handed 
down to ns, and the materials I have used for its reconstitution, are discassed 
in the third Chapter, while the next coutains an exposition of Kalhapa’s system 
of Chronology. 

» See Introd,, S§ 0, 10. 
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in tU*' fuiu'lijiliiig aiui *>( tfx" 4nt« ti Him* Si«^n Mjy 

oi»jwt to {»n*Jti'nt H iritit'al fommutry i»f Knihaiti*'* UitrriiiJii*!!' A!t4 t>f »lw iit«toriMl 
tiiitn eontainoU in it. K*’*" •!>*/ «f Uui* « waj n«w*i««fy lo 

siTijtluixw witli jtjH't'ial »iU iiulwjH'ioIrnt »>n Kaws^irsat* h»*t«»ry that «*! 

eati at pn-M ut jisitloir fnmi lh«« t’oiii!*. null'' •'** «« l <imnJi*sr mur4#. 

it i.*« Killy l»y tlio of fro-ih iii»tt-fial<i «»f tUi* ls«?»l that w® iraa hoja? 

tiMii'tuiii trtiij light rcguptiiig tlio i’iirli*«i’ for whirl* *h«' lirwl Ihw!*' 

Ilf KaUiaimV Work «b nu! fnrinnii in» with nvritu aiK n>liaM«> atwnnl, ftMUiw* 
tiinil *' soljiifitiin'nt.'i ‘ of KnUiann* »tiiloim>nt», hy woim’ of my 

(.'ailtiiit takii llin filarw of inii’h ittAt* it»U. s»n*l I ll■<*|wt, th«ir«for»\ { ahall 
not Ih! Iitumi if for Iniviii^ jtlrirlly rtv<*iil«'.l ilo>jn »»» itin othur 1 trn*t, llm 

aUftlyniti of till' j>t*rH>0o» of tli** rhfm>n'h' w*U *lui«r llml from tho 

lotviiiit of lli«> Kiifkoto *iynH*ty oowafiU «•> j**!*** «« m it <* iroly ltiat««ival rwortl 
wtiii’h };itkW<i tiiori' ntnl itiurii tu’ritrnto u» Wu <i{)|>ro<«rii ilk» {iiu»Mf tko «i«(hur, An4 
which hy itH tti'fiUh of iiiroroiattoit on utt o<«|N'< t« «*f , 4,1 Ko»toir ««ii|»iy rrjmym iW 
nttiiatiuii uf tim Httidciit of {miiiiti (iixfory moi milioio. 

Tiio t'hmilologU'ul iuol (tritmilogit'ttt TttMr* >iltm 4 t«»l to tlm tnlrmlio tion Am 
intniobii til |iri>M<nt in a fiiui:ii'iiM'>(l form thn infortimtiun fnrntihtHil t«y th# ttija* 
tiiniuKii,ti rogarriitig tlt«> ilnto mui «{i(iMiii>nt of nilnr® of Kwiioir. 

Tfiii MiUKtitu whic’lt followa Iho tranaliilioo >itit| Koina, iirwaanl* » foiiut«i®(i 
iiinl liotiiilrii ui'CMiuit of thn Anch'iil t l«*ogr»*|>hy of Kanuilr. Tio’ iiiijiorliiiiMJ© of 
liiM iiittirr for llto i'oiii]ii'iiiii’naioii of tlo’ omt for Iho rritirat atuily of 

Kioiiiiir hiatorv goimrtilly ticwila, in viow of imy {itovion.<« ronoirka, wart’ijly to I* 
etit(iliimiiSoil linro, Tho ]iro|iiirittiiin of lliia Moiooir, whti'li, with rortoin iMwIifli!** 
tioiia, w«« iiiti'Urh'it itbo to iMToiujumy tli« wn«»rs»t*» i*»tuo of iho of Ameiowt 
Kiointii' amt K’ritiitgfir, 1 ms oimhUst mo to treat tho snhjii’iTt n» a wholu «ml in » 
aysteinatk’ iiinmifr. ll guvo mo an o|ij»ortmMty to ntiiim’ fully tins raltmWi* ti»}io> 
grujiliii’ul infunimtiotc aviiilahlo from otlior w«nn os njiart from tlio ibjat«r»f«gi» 4 ? 
ami at tho anmo llnut to Wing out th« fruo liouring nml lutori'sl of Knthmm'a 
far miiro clwirly than it waa |«awi!»h! in tlio scuttoroii nttt.‘*t of tlm Iranalaliwn, 

I Imvo «imr(nl no labour to make tho Isur* which conclmWa tho work full and 
acenvato. It will, I truat, ho futiml Indjiful md only for gur^iwwa of ready 
ftiftirotiw, hut hIkm for au)i{>{ying tin* roiolor with flic nbMiract hti'^R»fihi*i# ho imiiila 
ill orclor to fullow tHtolligoutly the fortnirnw of nil llm ja'twonage# which flit 
through the later portion of Kathai,iu*a iiurrotivc in aiirh a twwiidcrisg faahioa,^ 
T?h« Inde* is also intendod to rectify a t-«rtain want of wniforroity which, 
I regret, will be noitoeabk in the aptiing »f w»m» Kasmirt wonk, jmrlioBlarly loeal 

** Con»[«ir« regurttiiig Uu» awrioii* lUfl^catty of tW Hitor]irel«r, /#/#»»/., f 40. 
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itaniot*. 'l’h« (jornust ri’ju’ntludtiun of Kasrairi wm-tls prest'uta often unueual 
dilfirnltiof). This is i!iu> to the variety lunl paeuliarity of tho nouittls of the 
!an{^»ge, pattiuuiarly its vowels, us well as to the want of a system of spidling 
recoguixetl in the cimutry itself iiml to other eausos wluVh neeil not be tletailml 
liero. The lilies lulopted by Dr. (TurBltmi.N for the phonetic rendering of Knsmtri 
in his admirahle analysis tif I'uiidit Isvara Kanin’s Gruuimar uudoubtoilly repreaoiit 
the nearest approueh to an oxnet transcript ioii, iiud I have endeavoured to follow 
them oloHely.'-? A great portion of niy (Mmiinontury was, however, written before I 
received, through Dr. Grierson’s Ifindiiess, the proofs of his puMicatioii and before I 
myself had hegnn to make » eloser .study of Kasiuin' plionetics. Many of tlm local 
names had hoeu veeoiHlud by mo long before in imlos eolleeted during earlier 
nutiiiimrian tours, mid tlmugh I took euro to test afresh thoir pronuneiathm 
wherever possible before embodying tlnmi in my eoiiinientnry, emnpletc uiiiforiuity 
in their spelling eoiibl for the reiisous uimvi* iiidii iited not bi» Heciired from tho 
Uegiittitng. In the eases of imnies where slight variations of this kiiul Imvti 
oeeurred a referenifo to the ludox will allow tho form deltnilnly »do[ited liy im),'” 
Hueh a rofernnee will b« useful alao in tho>tiJ iiistaiiees where the neeulmitiil 
lirtiaking of diaeritieal types in tho eonrso of printing Ims produoud appartnit 
variations of spidling in Hanskrit ami other Grieutul words, In tha traimoriptiou 
of those the system u[ipr{jved by the Tenth Internatioiial Goiigrosa of Oriantalists, 
1894, has boon uniformly followod. 


From the tinio when I fimt began my study of tho Kasniir ChriHutdo 
tho adviee and rmidy help of Profosaor llUtiLBR had accompanied my labours. 
His own ivsearehes in Kasmir wore my heat guide to the matoriale that wore 
needed for tlie task, iitid nothing oncouraged mu more in its uxocutiou tluiu tliu 
intflagging iutareat with which hit followod it. Riniliziug from his own Indian 


Sun Dr, tlliunwoN's Hovornl painirs on 
Kn^niiH nhniuitieH und iutluctieu in the 
J.AMl., rsti7-tJH. 

ft ntny tm tiKefitl to niuntien hunt tliat tha 
vowid-sigiiH raised alinvu the lino (", », *, "> 
wbicli I tmve ndeptetl in uweifdaneo with f)r. 
OriBrsnn’s system, rminmont tins exooittUm- 
niiy short, stfifiilleil “ liroken '' vowel-sniimls 
pocitiiiir to Kntiiniri. 

* The variiitioim referred to enneom 
inimtly certnin vowoNHomids, tho imaUdciitions 
of whfoii thronghapunthesis tuiye in niy earlier 
notes ijot always received Hntlleient attention ; 
hence /tinf^hi'ur for Kul 

for Sun'^man* Kul, for .?;•'//«»«, etc. 

A change due to purely typographical 


reaaons is the suhstitution of A for a, to re- 
proaimt the Ka^niiri sound aporoauliing in 
prouiniciation tint vmvol of the ICnglisii word 
uunt. 

It may he mimtioiufd lioro tliat the distinc- 
tion of tho lottera n', jjA, >i as rendoriiias of tho 
Kafimiri sound t"‘rr-s*>'>!’d!"i'f-‘ Kei'liN’; nA, is 
made oil purely I :y.ii- : : ' i have 

used s wliure tlt.i M.-l.-'.. ■■ e.-.-iiii;. uu- 
iloiilitodly tho doriviitivo of Sanskrits'; M in 
words of Persian and Amhic origin, and f in 
ail other oaMus, "the last ciuirauter hcitig um> 
liloyed as tlio reprcsoiitativo of tlie liiignai 
sibilant in conformity witli the general Hystem 
of traiwcription followed, 
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esptsrienei’i th*i {mioticiil flifBonHiert with ivliu’h I hii»l f<» roritom}, h<* r(*»>iily 
to fteouro tu ni(! tht* ut<tiH|i0iixti)4» fur tht* work. Wkon tfio fufiiitio 

ubbuned largely through tk«» woij^ht of rot'orniinimlatioH liasl onablotl nn 
to oomplottt my tniitrildlion tmil I'miuiW’iitHry for tin* |»rrw }io griMiroiMly offer*'*! Iii 
tiasMtanco in rovieing tlw* jvvoofj^. Thin volnubl*' lu'lp t*» wltifii { *»w*> W'*i4f 
improvtementrt in thw Ibrni tif my tmnsihition h iiti»ubi5r of iiit*’rt''atii)g *ugji;*'»ti«n 
separately ucknuwU'tlgrtt in iiiy note.**, nxti’ml*!*! mVit the f{r*>at**r portion of t}i» tox 
fontftinetl in the Ih'st Volunio ftU*i only wani-d with t'rofiwjwrr Itnbh'r'* latiieRto 
death, in the aprtng of 1HH8. 

The irreparable losa which the study of niioieiit fmlia luo* anffer*'*! in j*o amtt 
(iiretitionx by the nntijnely end i»f the •lepiirteil gwftt wbolar, loo* bw<n felt to 
widely to need iny ei»mtnentjt here. Tin* resnUs wliii-b le* wi'liieved in hi« uneeanin 
ondeavotu’A to lay open the true sun repe of early Imliioi bi*tory, would alone suffir 
tu make hia watiu* for ever mea»*»rablo ju th«’ r*te«»rd* »>f {mloli^itt rei!«‘afe! 
In Kiramfr it wa» ho who first «ln»w«'d the right way t*» a eritienl study «»f th 
hiabiry »>f tho country, and the very tusk wluoh I h»>kve here enthmyouruHl to >m»Iv 
had long bafuro boon plannwt by himaelf. Kab* has denie«l rue the hupod.fr 
satiafootion of placing the ooropletorl work hi the tiamU of tlie uiaater who wou! 
have Ireon its moat competent judge, lint asauwii of hie upiiiion regartling tl 
porta that I waa abb to eubmit, I tony at hmet without heeilatiun derlioate the* 
voIamoR to hb memory na a token of the gratitude ninl aitmirathin I ehall evi 
cherish for him. 

I have already above hail occueion to refer t*» the advantage I enj*>yed by tiei: 
abb to gather valuable inferniation on many jiointa of the traditiomil ami loeal b 
of Kafimlr through l*aiulitGnviKrjKAUi.,«fH’rlungnp. ThbacvorapUshed KastnlHi 
scholar, who had already assistetl me in eoUreting some of the i-riUcat materin 
embodied in my edition of the Hanskril text of the llnjatarangini, cuntinmnl to r 
as my amanuensis during the years which t *|H»nt over the pruparatitm of i; 
Iranslation and commentary. By armiiging under my directions provision 
Sanskrit indbos for the Ilryatarahgti.il, tho later Chronicles and other Knwnirii 
texts requiring constant reforence, and by aimtlar labour* Im lightened fur me t 
great burden of mechanical work which is in«Pt«irahb from nuch » task. T 
identification of Kalhai,ia's numerous allusions to stories oontuimHl in the hlal: 
bharata and Puratjos Is mainly hi« work. I am also indebted t»» his «i*l for a p 
Uminary collation of the Lahore manuscript of tho Chrouicb which hn* eiiabbd ; 
to improve the critical ooustitution of tha text underlying my translation. 

It is a source of true son’ow to me that this faithful assistant of my tabm; 
is no longer among the living. Paijidtt Govind Ktinl died at H'rtuagnr in t 
summer of 1899, separated from me at the time bv the whole breadth of India, f 
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f hojia this |>uhiit‘ of Iuh Ktirvitros will Imlp to preaerva tU« 

nicmnn' «f u Hrliolai- who waa wortliy to maintain tho hnimotl tmtlitiona of tho 
land of HVitndfi. 

It woulil have Itt'oii iinposaiUo for mo to proparo tlio work now compkteil 
without tin* lolsurw Hiaultal to uio in mlilitiun to juy vacation, in tho yuara IHQii, 
IHHU, amt IShR. I. own this iinpmtuut etmeeasion to tlio lihnmlity of the Kashmir 
tlarhar ami tho Punjah University which jointly huiv tins coat involvoil by my 
‘tleputntiou.' For the luntcriul (tSHiattnu'c thus reiulenitl to me I wi«h to reoord 
heit* tho ftxprcssioH of my Hiiuioro gratitmlu. 

Ilia llip:hm'ws the Maliuraja mnl the 8tate (toittu-ilof iTtmimn aiul ICoshmir liad 
nlretnty p;ivoii a proof of thoir gciteroiiHiutercMt in my lahuiira by wanctiouing in 1891 
a grant ti>wartls thepnhlicationof tho Chronicle whhdi had mnterially fiudlitHted tho 
iinstte of ttiy edition of the text, nml fin* eollcetiou of tin* materialH leqnirod for Iho 
eninmeiitiiry, In eonneetion with fin* help t have ri’ceivtul on the part of the Ibirbart 
I iinwt m’ord mysincem ilmnlisto {Jtdooel U, W. K. U.\iu«. Mr. If, S. llAKNica, 
and Oohmel Hir A. TAt.iiirr, k.o.i.k., sueceHsivo UeHidenta in Ktislunir, who were 
alt ftjHally ready to grant me the heHetit of their ajipport. 'l*o Mr. W. U. hAWiitCNOK, 
tM.K., Into Hi'tttemenl-CtiiumirtJiiomtr of KiwlmUr and the author of thabeat aooount 
of tho modern coudilioiw of the Vntloy, I olTor uiy grattifnl aekuowlodgmsuta fur 
lu« kind help ami advice in regard to the atepB which limt loti to my tbpiitatiou. 

t «\vt» «i aimlhir debt of griititmlo to the hit»» VietoOlmneellora of tho Punjab 
Univoroity, .Sir W, II, ItvmaAN, kt.. y.o., and Hir Ohaiu.kh A. UoK, kt., 
who hy their reruuinn'inlatittna materially aided mo in obtaining tho conceHoiuu 
already referred to. 

Owing to my dirttanee from the printers and fur other rcasonB tho pasuingof the 
Work through the pn*8« haa itivtdvud a heavy amount of labour. I, therefore, fuel 
particularly grattd'ul ftir tlur good, oflieoa of thoHO who at variouH atagea of the work 
have lc»»t me a htdping hand in tho revision of proofa. Apart from Proltmaor 
IhihlvrV help alreatly meiitioiietl I m-eive*! for portiona of the first volume the 
nsaiatanea of Mi«H 'roir|.MiN.SKi'rn, Idhrurian tif Mmicheatov College, Oxford, and 
Ur. d, MtnttaoN. For the whole of the stastnid volume ami tho Introduction I 
benefited by the help and advice (»f my friomJ, Profoasor T. W. Ahnot.d, of 
the CJovcrninent Coilngo, huhore, who haa generously sacrilleed to tho task much 
hard-earned leisure!, As it was impossible to arrange that more than single proofs 
should reach me in India, my friend Ur, It Winteknit?., with tho publishors’ assent, 
kindly uiulert««jk tlm reading of all final revisions, I owe it hirgtdy to Ids onro if 
tho number of misprints proves smallor than might ho anticipated from the difll- 
colties with wiiieh I had often to eonteml in reading proofs whilo on tour or in tlio 
midst of official bitsitU'SH, 
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l*tt1 iiiit I titliljj4ih| ti* i<\jnvM hiy t«j iHV unJ 

priutvrs, 'l\» tlw> furiut'i' tht'y tuv tliU' f»»r n^nrit ot thf\ in 

UBtlortaktng, uiiuiilctl, u jutihlit'alitm *>1' tlii?* kiiHl, jin-l I'mi lls*' |})*iy havw 

athweil uitt tw rt'giinls its otlisit. 

Prom Messrs, CJim’.kut ani» lilVtSUTt‘N 1 have rteeiveti ♦ veiy in 

carrying out tit** typugruphifai luniugemeiits »hu h s» **nn*<f t«» me }» #} 
to the [>itr|>nses work, HotwithstatMliiig the r\tr» tlinh itllii-s whit fn th" n#*' of 

iv large variety of sjioeial t ypeH has uovessurily involve"!. 

* ♦ * 

TUo alpine anrrunntUngs tuaiilnt whieh I write thoMe tin>l ‘aith wUieh I 
shall nhviiys iissoptnli' tlio rmilli'efinti of the gri’<it*’«t pdr! of toy l«ile<ar«, help 
foivthly to tlrnw n»y tliMiight to tho l««!»l Imarlnt; of tin' w*nk now 

Prom the high inoniitHhi phitoutt whh’h wy ramp omni mor»> tmrupK "*, ahnost th« 
vvholo of Knsmfr Itos hoforn iih'. tVoin tho ii'«'.rwp|S’»| js'aku of th«> lonthuru rang*, 
to the long miowy linn of tho fir fitiit]ptl.""a tittle worhl of il» own, en. |(Oui'«t 
tiy mighty mouutaiit ratiiparts. Humtl itnlonl tho ooilntry inav imoih. hy lUo of 
the groat ptuiiia that oivtoiiil in tlui south, aint coaiiftott th« hisiorv of who h it was 
the mim, And yet, just ns tha natural attfiu tioiis of the Vail»y hwro won tl fnnio 
far hoyoiul the fr{mtiiii« of IntUa, thiw too till! iittereat nttaohiiig tu its hmtory fur 
tixoneda tho nnrfovv googrnphienl Uintia. 

The favours with whltdi Naturo has «u liivmJdy endowed " tho land in the tt<»ail» 
of Himilltiya,*' nro not likely to fade or vuiibti. lint thoso niMnifoid tvntuiins of 
anti(|«ity whioh tho isuhition of the runntry has prosi-rvoil. and whhdi holp ns to 
resuscitate the life and eoiiditions of earlioi- tiinos, are Uniml to ilisap|H'ar more and 
more) with tho rapid advance of W«’stern inflitenecs. 

Cfroat are tho changes which tho last few tieoenuia have hrtmghl over Kwinnr. 
greator, perhnps, than any which tho country Iia» n\p«jrii>Hi'«’d since the rl.>s)i «.f the 
Hindu povio)l. 1 1 is easy to forosoe that much of what is of value to the historical 
student will before long ho destruyud or obUteraled. It is time to collect a* care* 
fatly as possildo the materials still left for the study of old Kieimir and its earliesi 
records, 1 have sparecl no cflbrts tn servo this end, and in the residt of my Inlauirs, 
I hope, there will ho found soum retiiru for the lantus which I owe to Kaimir, 


MotiMSt) Maun ; 

18th May, H)0«. 


M. A. KTKIM, 
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I'RKliIWlNAUY. 

ItHm t*(Vp« hcpfi Haiti of llid Ifitliit of tkt lUmltw limt it (iumrwkiuiI no liialory, 
Th« miiiark iw tiuo it wo a|i|ity if to hinttiry bh a Reiunpo iiml art, aiioli tw olaBBiouI 
miltuntiii ila nutilml |uimo wmlfH Iuh IwiiucttlluMUil lu iw, Hut it is mauifonlly 
wn«ni^ if Hy limtor) ii woaiit oitlutr ln<tturii'Hl tlo»fll(t|imont or Ibo aatorwlB l^ur 
HtUilvtOR it. Imlm litu* uomt kiuiwti niiimis^ ita H'ltittriui llio Htmly of liintory bupK 
a« {maH‘« Htui Itomo oiilinutotl or iw uii«l«ni Kiirojm uiKlowbimlB it, Vot the 
matanaiii for oui'h n atudy «ro nnonlly at imr dinpowil iu liulift. They are con- 
tniiwti nut only iu auch oriyilmit tuiurroa of intoroiatiuu an iiuicriptiona, ooins aiiJ 
RBti«ttuuri«tt rotttaiii* Rauai^ly ; atlvimting nmoaroh him also fi'oved tliat writtou 
rNonlK of nvoiita or of tratlilioiw rtmwniing them have hy no meane keen wanting 
in aooiniit indm. 

Tiiie i« not tlu> piarp to (txaraioe the rausee whiob in India have prevontod 
the growth uf a JuBtoru-al Hlemltire in the Woatem Mnee of tlie word. They are 
meet oiom'ly eontiwlntl with dwii-roiited pwuliaritiei of Indian thought and culture 
which havo rouden'd the miiKl of the TiicHaii eoholar indifterent to the search for 
the barn truths of liieUdfal fanie mid havo offeotivnly prevented it from arriving at 
the {lemiptiim of iiiKtoni'at dovelofimmit and change. 

It is a direct result of thoso (uiuhos that we fliid the great mase of what wo 
mnat oall^ mowds of Indian history, in departments of literature which to the 
Ktitdeot of Kuropean history would appear distant from the Add of bis researeh. 
Much (if what popular tradition had retained of the evonts of an early past, has 
found its way, uvorgrown and interwoven with myths and legends, into the luriiau 
epios, the t'lirnims, and the fable litoratui'e, The object to which We owu such 
raoords of traditional lore, was didactio and iviyous, hut not historical 

On tile other hand we find that artifloiw Sanskrit poetry lias availod itself, 
probaiily from an early date, of historical themes. They serve iu this case maiuly 
as a fnunework for the display of ali_ the subtle poetic art and rbotonoal embellish' 
tnent which constitute the chavacteristio object aud rnirn d'ike of the K&vya. It 
is no mere chancm that almost all ' historical ICSvyas ' (CnriUid) which have yot come 
to light, deal with the expioiteof ihenoetit'priuusly patrons or the lattors' immediate 
predMeawrm tianskrit p^tiy of the Kftvya type has always been an arti Aoiai product, 
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depenilenl mortc than nny oUrt hrniirh »f Indinu whoUftlji j> for ««* »tjeh »« tmft \ 

dura it— Ml courtly p»tcr>nii^«. If then tin* Kuri had ofiou^li urij^iuiility to choM ' 
hi# theme ontsiile the harktieywl aphereti »f mylholugy atnnl r»*ma«»-e, «fh#l enhjeei 
more suitable eouht lie liiul thau the life of tW roWf who waa likely to y« 

ishuuniif 

Tilts r»»strietioti of the sulueot of tho hiaturieal K^tv* has off^tml i» two 
direetious it» nine as n souree of historical information, 'fho fact that it tmta of . 
cofltempuntry onnis n'prtwiiita an undutibted advaiitaf^. Ittil this is impajml h» ^ 
no small extent by the nbrioas limitation* implieil by the {lattcf^yriiai chaiKtcr at ' 
these |wni». As the ovenls ilescribed are *uj>pw*.>4 to be well to the fatRhMr,, 
tiie anthorV skill is not itirertad towards a liotid cxfHisitton of tho facto and thtir 
cuusea, but nlher towArds their poetic cniUlUabmcnt. {lenen toanlto a strtkii^ 
want of aoettreto clatatls without which the namtire nnnot attorn trtto hialtoriiti ] 
rcnlity, and an squally striking abundaiire of obsciire allnatun*, the |wit»t of whlilt ' ' 
must ntK’hamrily ofton eseape us, 

This dhamtor of the Cariltu directly anxmiito tor Ihsir rare )in>aarttotl«ift, 
Writton for the dsisetatioa of a ^ihular ennit and {wrimi, they wore Wutol hmh .! 
to loae pouttliurity if they aver attoined it. Whan no longer road by tho i'np^tiiL ' 
thoas worKa onaaed to bo espied, and the fow axtonl mannaenpia w«r« oapowt to all . 
the Haka attanding Indtan lihmriea. Wo ean hattoo aoarncly fool aurprniod that ao 
fstr omly of thoao texts ahonid hare soma down to n*.' 

— *» w w. ' Intewal of Kalhat|ta‘a lUiATkiuiloipl for Indian history utowrally H*« i» 

ocwwjWtogaa tha fact that it wprwMtte a elaaa of BMikrit oompositiim which oanss ii*awi« to 
ehsnetor to iha Chrontelea of Medimvid Buropn uid of the Mnlwiiiiitadan Enat. 
Together with the latw KiUmlr ChronielM wbtoh ooattoQo Kaihaon’s namtire, it 
if {waetisalty the sols extant speoimsn of this eluai. 

A KAvya in fom and eoneentJon the Rajatarahgitil has yrt a loone and aim 
widely difemnt firom that of the Oaritoa we have previtmaly ntytired, Ito antiMo^a ' 
ohysot la to offer a eonneeted nanative of the variona dynasties which mted Katoatr 
from the earlieat period down to his own time. He bi^ns with tbs Icjjptndi vhiidi 
represent the popular traditiona of the oonDt ry Hoarding ito earliest histwy . Thnei 
he follows np by a narratire of subsequent reijpstokea Smolder written rcoordsitid 
arranged in a strictly ehronologicat order. The final portion of tho work, oomddar* 
able both in extent and historioa] intorsst, is itevotoo to an acootint of tbs eyaatii 
which the author knew by personal exjperienee or from the relation of Uvtof 
witnesses. These erenta are narrated mim tho pint of view of a more or Icm 
independent Chronicler and by no means with the purely pamfyrical object of the 
otfurt-poot, which reipe supremo in the Caritas. 

Kalhana nowhere claims the merit of originality tor th« plan and tortn of hia 
work, On the contrary, he refers to various earlier eomposiltoiis on the biidory of 
EBimbr kings which he imd used. But none of these older wnrks hmi cmuc down 
tons, Her hasKanskrit literature in any other part of India pfreerv**! torna 
remains oS Chronicles similar to the KAjaUraAgitjii, though indications of theii' 
former existence have come to light in vanotts qiit^re, Tire oompleto hire of aaeb 
texts makes it imposaibb tor us to aaeertaia what Kallmoa'a work owed to an 


I ToProtttsor bbRaift beltogs tbs merit of 
having llritnwapihMjd tbs historical vtlce of 
the Cmta», , Ho hiw esptidnsd toeir oha- 
raotor and tb# osum of took diiapi>«ar«tw« 


with Mimiralds Inehlity in the ititoiatiKittre 
to hk oditiofl »t tlw Viktnrnt^mimiim^, 
pp. t Miu. 
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miter develojtmtmt, ov W jiitlgo of ite chontctBr ftnd its vahie for hisiorioal reaaarolt 
bjr n eomp&rnlivo stanttml. 

If we wi«h to throw light on theno pointa, we can oril^ turn to the Chroniola 
itolf. From the indications seatteretl through the narrative wo oan gather some 
instructive facts regarding the author’s personality anil the time and surrouitdinga 
in which ho lived. A brief analysis of hie sources, methods, and style will show 
US ill outline the ainis and prinuiples which guided him in his labours. Finally 
we may endeavour, by a critical examination of Kalhapa’s narrative and ohronology, 
to ascertain the vuluo of the several portions of his work as sources of historical 
ioformation. 



INTRODUCTTON. 


I Chap. I, 


Soaatmesa of 
tjipgraphioal data. 


o| Kalhava's 
iWtlt, 0. 1M&49. 


Mpaka, Kal- 
y father. 


OllArTEli L 

THE AUTHOE OP THE CUltOyiCLK. 

BEOTION L— KAiHANA'S I'EBaOlT AKD DEBCENT. 

1. Kalhaita Las sLored the fate of eo mauy Indian authors of note whose 
maiaory lives solely in their works. Thera is no record to toll ns of tho life of the 
scholar-poet to whom we owe onr knowledge of the liistoryieof old Kaenur, Nor ^ 
we even meet with tho name of Kalhaija exoopt in tho oolophous of hia work and in 
tho introductory notice which his sucoessor and ooiitimiator JuuorAja hna prefixed 
to his own Chronicle, lliroa conturios kkr. It is from Kallinija's work alouo that 
we can gathor some facts rognrding liis oiigiu mid povsun, 

The colophons which are attaohod to tho mul of each Rook of tho ttfljo* 
tarahgini, asovibo its composition to “ Kallmiftt, tho eon of tlm great ivH'iminan 
minister, the illustrious Lord OmtpaW' Thoro is no roasou to doubt the authanti. 
city of the infonnation conveyed to us in these coldphous, They m found already 
in the codex which is the aroheiiype of our oxtant Monuscripls, Tu view of theur 
form which gives honorific titles merely to tho father of the author, theao oolophous 
may be aesumed with groat prohability to go baok to Kalhaija himself.* 

KaJhaua wrote the introduction of his Ohroniolo in tho year 4224. of tho 
Laulflka ara or a.d, 1143-49, and ooraploted his work in tho year Mowing.* Con* 
sidering this date and the significanoe of tho above titles, the identity of Ealhans’s 
father with the Cahtaka who is repeatedly montioned in the Ohroniolo os 
one of the chief officials of King Haifa (a.d. 1080-1101), becomes higlily 
probable. Collateral evidence supporting this opinion is supplied by the Ohroniole 
itself. 

2. In the several passages which mention Oap^ska, we find the latter invari- 
ahly spoken of with evident respaot for his character and activity. We first meet 
him as lord of the Cate (dnidrofati) or commandant of the frontier defenoes in the 
latter port of Harsa’s reign. On the occasion of the Hug's expedition against the 
castle of Dugdh^hata on the Daiad frontier, shartlv before A.». 1090, Oappalsa's 
success in effecting the investment of thot moumiaaii stron^old notwithstanding 
the intrigues of official rivals is specially eulotjized.* When relating Harfa’s 
desperate struggle for his crown and life, &Jhaui mentions Oaifpaka amongst the 
last few officials who loyally held out by the kin^s side, He is caroful to explain, 
Oaiapaka's absence at the mial 6atastrophe by a detailed account of tbe special 
mission whicb the doomed king entrusted to him.* The dialogue which Mhana 
puts into tho mouth of king and minister, boars every appearwoe ofbistoifio tWfth. 
Eefetenoe is made in it to a pariioulor incident whiah, torn Jmi naturS w -to ease, 
could not have well been remembered by any one exofpt-Alanpaka himfcli,'* Itf 
special record and that of the whole dialogue 'Thecomas intelik^e itt the tight o£ 
the fact that Kalhapa was the nrinister’s son. ^ 
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Ttis conneotion, too, explains the exact and graphic aocounl which Kalliana is 
able to giyons of the flight of the unfortunate Img from the capital and of his 
' tragic death.” The only oompanions of Harsa on his flight and during the few days 
of his hiding were his faithful chamberlain Prayaga, and Mulcta, a menial servant 
of Oa^paka’s household. The former was killed fighting together with his royal 
master. Mnlrta alone escaped death under circumstances which Kalhaijia takes 
special care to explain and justify.’ It is evident that he had received his account 
of Har^a’s lost days from this sole surviving witness who belonged to his father’s 
household. 

Kalhana describes Oanpalca as a fervent worshi|>p8r at the Tirthas of Nandi- 
kaetra, the present Buth'ser.” This accounts for the intimate acquaintance he him- 
self displays with that sacred site.” As Oaiipaka’s son he was likely to have 
accompanied his father on his regular annual visits to the Tirthas. From a refeiv 
enoB to the latter it appears that Oappaka was yet living about the ye£i,r A.D. 1136.’^ 
Ihoidentiil notices of tlio Rajatarahgiiii enable us to trace yet another close 
relative of Kalhai.ia. 'L’lie Ohroniolo relates among many extravagant acts of 
Har?a that the mnsie-loving king presontod one lakh of gold coins to Kanaka, a 
younger bi'otlior of Oappalta, who had gained his favour by talcing lessons in 
Binging from liim.^’ Tho same Kanaka is subsequently praised for having proved 
himself gi'aloful to tho memory of his royal patron, lie retired, after the latter’s 
death, to Ihmnros and ended thore liis days in pious resignation.^” 

If this younger brother of Oaiipalta was m rosiity Kalhapa’a uncle, as thei'e 
Boems every reason to assume, wo can account for Haraa’s extravagant present by 
the family’s liigh position. Kalhaija also mentions as another moritorions act of 
Kanaka that by Iiis timely intercession he saved the oolossal Buddha image at 
Parihiisapni'a, his birthplace, from destruction by King Harsa,“ _ The saving of 
the only other Buddha statue, which escaped the king’s olntehes, is ascribed to the 
Buddhist S'rama^Ja Kusala^rl. In view of this company it is difficult to avoid the 
oonolusion that Kanaka, too, was personally connected in some way with Buddhist 
woi'ship. W e shall sea below how well this oonolnsiou agrees with certain observa- 
tions regarding Kalhana’s own attitude towards Buddhism. 

From the mention of Parihasapuia as Kanaka’s birthplace, we Inay infer that 
this town was the original home of Kalhapa’s family. We owe probably to this 
oircumstanee the detailed references which Kalhaiia makes to the sacred bu^ngs 
of Parihasapura, and the close acquaintance he shows with the topography of that 

neighbourhood.^” . „ i. v 

3. It can Scarcely bo doubted that Kalhana s family was Brahman by caste. 
Sanskrit legT i-iin g of the typo dj^played in the Eajatarangini has, in Ka^ir, as 


Information 
dorwocl from 

Caiipaka. 


jSimaiitf probably 
on undle of 
EAlbapB/. 


Kahuma'^y 
Brahman descent.' 


‘ Soe vii. 1024 aqq. 

1 vii. WOl sq. 

> Oompaio vii. 004 and bote ; also vm. 
2806 ' . . 

The abrupt manner m which Canpaka is 
intvodnoed to ns in the firat-namad passage, 
appears to me a fmthor indioation of nia 
identity with the Ohroniolor’s father. 
KaUiapa when first mentioning new person- 
ages in his narrative, ordinarily parlioularissea 
their origin and position, The omission of 
such particulars in tbs case of Oappaka is 
significant. Kalhapa, who seems never to 


have troubled himself about making bis narra- 
tive intolligible to other than contemporary 
readers (see below, § 40), naively oonsideis 
further particulars abput his own father un- 


neoeasary. , , 

' Soe note i, 36 ; i. 107 and the passagea 
quoted in the note, also i. 181. 

“ Seo vui. 2366. 

» rti 1117. 

“ See viii. 12 sq. 

“ Vii. 1007 sq. 

« Compare iv. 194-20$ (Note J), 323 Sq.; 
vii. 1326 sqq. ; 1314 sqq. | v. 97-100 (Note 1 ). 
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EcJlia^a’s S'aiTa 
cult. 


in 


elsewlera in India, lean always cultiyated cMefly if not oxcliwively, by Pai.njita of 
Brahman deseeut. Kalhai.in betrays in more than ouo piissago tbo conscious jarida 
of ‘the gods on eaiiJi' and bis full sympatb}; with Braluninieul self-assortion.'* 
We have besides the direct testimony of Jonanlja who rofei-s to Kalhaiia with the 
epithet cimia,“ 

The introductory verses prefixed to each Book of the Chronicle all contain 
prayers addressed to S'iva in his fonu of Ardhamrlkara, representing the god in 
his u Tiino with Parvati. It is hence clear that Kftlhai.ia was attached to S'aiva 
worship which, as far as we can go back, has always occupied Ibo first place among 
the Hindu cults of the Valley.. TliiS is in full accord with what We know of his 
father Canpalta’s pions visits and gifts to the Ertluis of Nandiksotra, all of which 
are sacred to S'iva. Prom the respectful wsy in which Kalhana refers to Bhatta 
Kalata, one of the chief expsitora of the Knsmlrian S'aivtisastra,*’ it appears 
probable that the transoeuclental dbotrines based on the S'aiva creed, were not 
foreign to him, Tantric cult which in TCosmlr is still olosoly oonneetod with S'siva 
worship, seems also to have been well known to ICiilluiiui. Various ironical 
allusions, howover, show that he ontovlaincd but scant regal'd for I Iw individuals 
who posod as its privileged hieropbauts.'" 

K(^»ija’_8_iiitereBt The above facta indioate a close attnehnumt to S'liivism on the part of both 

. It to vvitn sid/i hyi sid/i '«bdv U Uvi 

friendly attitude whidi Kalhaija displays towards Bmldliisiu Ihvuugbuut tho whole 
of his Chronicle. A long series of kinra, from Asoka down to his own time, 
receives his unstinted praise for the Viharas and StQpaa they founded for tho 
benefit of the Buddhist creed.*” Similar foundatious by private individuals aro 
recorded with the same attention. Others, lilce Moghavfthana, aro praised for 
having in aooordanoQ with the ‘ Jina’s ’ teaohing prohibited the slaughter of 
animds.”” Kalhana does not hesitate to refer repeatedly to the Bodhisattvas or to 
Buddha himself as '&e comforters of all beings, the embodimonts of perfect clwily 
and nobility of feeling. They are to him beings of absolute goodness “ who do not 
feel anger even against the sinner, but in patience render him kindness.” ** It is 
impossible to read Kalhana's detailod account of tho legend of the Krtyasrama 
Vihara (i. 131-147), with its plainly marked Buddhist tendency and phraseology, 
without realizing Ime author’s sympS’thy with Buddhist traditions. 

We note the same feeling in the numerous references which Kalhai.ia makes 
to images of Buddha claiming speoiel interest.® When doscribing the sacrilegious 
confiscations of Haisa, he is as particular to name the Buddha-statues which were 
preserved, as the images of Hindu gods which shared that distinction.® In 
addition it deserves to be noted that Kalba:(ia tpikes care to show us on more than 
one occasion his thorough familiarity with special points of Buddhist tradition and 

For a complete list of auob Buddhist foun- 
dations compare the Index, e.vv. oiMra,emtjia, 
and itim, 

» iii. 4-7, 27 mo., 26fi so. ; v. 64, 119. 

i. 184 sqq.j m.28; vm. 2284, 2674 
« ill. 366, 464i iv. 200, 269-268, 607) vi. 172 
sqj vii. 600 ; viii. 1184. 

® vii. 1097 8C|. 

*' Compare i. 185 sqq., 172 sq. } viii, 940, 
2284. 


“ See, e.g., the oharaoteristio account of 
King Jayanida’s oud, iv. 681 sqq., 640 8<iq- i 
V. lo eq., 48 sqq. ; the description of Yasas- 
kara’s reign, vi, 2 sqq,; the story of the 
Brahmaai’e revenge, viii, 2227 sqq., eto, 

’8 See Jtmar- 6. 

V. 66 ; compare regarding the S'aiva 
philosophy of Kateiir and its several schools, 
Prof. Botibb's B^rt, pp. 77 sqq. 

“ See vi. 11 sq. and tiie humorous hits at 
Tantric Gwua, vii. 278 sqq., 296 sqq., 628, 712. 
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4. The contrast which this ptu’tiality for Buddhist cult and traditions Contemporary 
presents to the avowed S'aivism of Kalhaiia, is more apparent than real. Bor Buddhim in 

centuries before Ealhaija’s time Buddhism and the orthodox creeds had existed I«5nnr. 
peacefully side by side in Kasmlr. As far as the laity was concerned, they had to 
a great extent amalgamated. His own narrative from the point where it reaches 
historical ground, gives ample proof of this. Of almost all royal and private 
individuals, who are credited with the foundation of Buddhist Stupas and YihUi'as, 
it is recorded that they, or at least members of their family, with equal zeal 
endowed also shrines of S'iva or Visnu.® In K^apa’s own timw we note that 
every contemporary royal personage or minister who is praised for his Buddhist 
endowments, showed the same pious liberality also in regard to Brahminioal temples 
and establisknents.®'’ 

The condition of religious feeling indicated hy these facts is amply illustrated 
by what we loiow of the position of heterodox creeds in other pm-ts of Mia, both 
ancient or modonr. Of oarly historioal instances when they shared tho royal 
patronage anally with Brahminioal cults, it will sufSce to oite the well-lmown 
example of King Harsavardhana of Kaiiauj. Hinon Isiang relates as an eye-witness 
how Buddlrists aird Jainas, as woll as the Brahmans, received equal honours and 
support at his court. Exactly at tho time of Kalhana Gujrat furuishes us with a 
strriing illustration of the same fact, Professor Blihler in ms admirable biography 
of Homacandi-a, has fully proved that the Caulukya King Kumarapala whom the 
meat Jaina doctor could claim as his most famous convort, never ceasod to maintain 
his hereditary attachment to tiro cult of S'iva.®'i' 

Yot undoubtedly the Jainism of the twelfth century in Gujrat was both in 
doctrine and practice far less accommodating to orthodox notions than the Kasmir 
Buddhism of the same period, from various indications* it appears that the 
condition of the latter must have closely approached the state of modern Buddhism 
in Nepal.*® Kasmlr had its married Bhiksus long before Kalhana’s time.** Buddha 
had centuries earlier been received into the orthodox pantheon as one of Visnu’s 
Avataras,™ and Buddhist worship had not failed to reap the practical beuefits of 
such recoguition . Hence we find that the Nilamatapuraiia, the canonical authority 
for Brahmnioal cult in KaMr, directly prescribes the celebration of Buddha’s 
birthday as a gi-eat festival. His statue is then to be worshipped according to the 
rites of the S'mtyas or Buddhist ascetics ; the latter themselves are to be honoured 
with presents and the Oaityas to be decorated.® 


® Compare regarding Lalitadilya, iv. 188, 
200, 203 with iv. 189 sq., 192, 195 sqq., elo. j 
regardiM JayOpida, iv. 607 with iv. 608 j for 
Qaeeti Didda, vi. 303 with vi. 299 sq., 804, 
eto, It is charactoiistio that Katmir 
tradition knows the great Aioka both as 
a founder of Vilijlras and Stupas and as 
a fervent worshipper at the ancient 
B'aiva shrines; see i. 102 sq. and i. 106 
sqq. 

” Compare for King Sussola, viii. 680 and 
679 ! Jayasiihha, viii. 3318 ; Quoen Batnsdevi, 
viii. 2402 and 243341; the minister BUhaua, 
a natron of Kalliaua, viii. 2410 sq. and 2409, 
3SM, sqq. ; his wife Sussalft, viii. 2416, 2417 
and 2418; Bliutta, viii. 243] and 2430,2432; 


Dhanya, viii. 8343 and 2419; Udaya, viii. 
3362 sq. and 2420. 

’’’ See Tiber dm Idbm det Jaina Momhes 
Eamchandra, w. 208, 209 sq. 

® Compare Honoaox, Eitays, p. 62, 

’’ See note iii. 12. 

® See Buhibb, JJiwprt, pp. 41, 47. 
Ksemendra, a century before Kalba^ja, duly 
devotes one canto (ix.) of his DoiaiW- 
taraearita to an accurate enough life of 
S'alcysmuni, 

“ mhrnata, 697-708; also BtfHi.EE, JS^ort, 
p. 41. 

It is a curious fact that Buddha’s birthday 
stiU retains a place in the Calendars of modem 
Katmir Brahmans. 
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elsewhere in Indio, been always cultivated obielly i! not exclusively, by Pundits of 
Brahman descent. Kalhana betrays in more than one piissago the conscious pride 
of ‘ the gods on eaith ’ and his full sympathy with Brahminical solf-assertion.^'' 
We have besides the direct testimony of Jonaraja who refers to Kalluujn with the 
epithet dvija}^ 

Kalliaoa’B S'aiva The introductory verses prefixed to each Book of the Chronicle all contain 
cult. prayei'B addressed to S'iva in his form of /Ird/wMwiv^'yaro, representing the god in 
Ids union with Parvatl. It is hence clear that Kalhoija was attaolied to S'aiva 
worship which, as far as we can go back, has always oeeirpied llio first place among 
the Hindu cults of the Valley. This is in full accord with what sve know of his 
father Canpaka’s pious visits and gifts to the Tlithaa of Naudiksotra, all of which 
are sacred to S'iva. From the respootful way in which Kalhana refors to Blialta 
Halata, one of the chief expositors of tho ICasmirian Shivasaatru,*'^ it appears 
probable that the transcendental doctrines based on the S'aiva (‘recti, wore not 
foreign to him. Taiitr-io cult wliich in Kasimir is still closely eomieclcd witli S'aiva 
worship, seems also to have hoeu well known to Kallianu, Various irouieal 
allusions, however, show that he ontortoined but scant regard lor the iiitlividiials 
who posed as its privileged hieropluuils.*'* 

Kalhauo’a inlorast The above facts indicate a close altaelimoiil to S'uivism on Ui(\ part of bolli 
Kalhaija and his father. It is curious to ucie side Ity sidtt with it the imitiireslly 
friendly attitude which Kalhana displays towards BiitldluHin throngliout the wliolo 
of Mb Chroniole. A long series of kings, from Asuka down to his own time, 
receives his unstinted praise for the Vihitras and Htripas they femidod for I ho 
benefit of the Buddhist croed.^® Similar foundalious by private individuals are 
recorded with the same attention. Others, like Meghavaluina, avo praised for 
having in accordance, with the ‘ Jina’s ’ teaching prohibitod the slaughter of 
animM.®“ Kalhana (does not hesitate to refer ropoatedly to tho Bodhisattvas or to 
Buddha himself as the comforters of all beings, tho ombodiraonls of perfect eliarity 
and nobility of feeling. They are to him beings of absolute goodness “who do not 
feel anger even against the sinner, but in patiouoe render him kinduoss." It is 
impossible to read Kalhana’s detailed account of the legend of tho Krtyfisrania 
ViWa (i. 131-147), with its plainly marked Buddhist tendency and phraseology, 
without reahzing the author’s sympathy with Buddliist traditions. 

We note the same feeling in the numerous references which Kalhana makes 
to images of Buddha claiming special intereet.® When describing the sacrilegious 
confiscations of Harsa, he is as particular to name the Bnddha-statuos which were 
preserved, as the images of Hindu gods which shni'ocl that distinction,®^ In 
addition it deserves to be noted that Kalhaija takes cave to show us on more than 
one occasion Ms thorough familiarity with special points of Buddliist tradition and 
terminology.®* 

'* See, B.g,, tbo oharacteriafcio aocjotint of “ Fora ooraploto list of Hiush BiuWlimlfoim- 
King Jayapida's end, iv. 681 egq., 640 sqq. ; dations compare the Index, s.vv, mhara,eteHya, 
V. 16 sq,, 46 sqq, ; the description of YaSas- and sffipa. 
kara’s reign, vi. 2 saq. ; the story of the * iii, 4-7, 27 sqq., 26/5 sq. j v. 04, IK). 
Brahman's revenge, viu. 2227 sqq., eto. i. 13'1 sqq. ; m, 28 ; vui. 2284, 2074. 

“ See lonae. 6. » iii. SBo, 404 ; iv. 200, 2B0-20S, C07 ; vi. 172 

W V. 66 j compare regarding the S'aiva sq. ; vii. 096 ; viii. 1184. 
philosophy of Ka&nir and its several schools, ” vii. 1097 sq. 

, Prof. Bdhibb's B^ort, pp. 77 sqq. “ Comparo i. 186 sqq., 172 sq. j viii. 240, 

® See vi. 11 sq. and the humorous hits at 2234. 

TanU'ic Gww, vii. 278 sqq., 205 sqq., 628, 712. 
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4 . The contrast which this partiality for Buddhist cult and traditions Contempom-y 
presents to the avowed S'aivism of Kalhana, is more appai’eat than real. Bor , Buddhism in 
centuries before Kalhana’s time Buddhis m and the orthodox creeds had existed Kasnur, 
peacefully side by side in Easmir. As far as the laity was concerned, they had to 
a great extent amalgamated. His own narrative from the point where it reaches 
historical ground, gives ample proof of this. Of almost all royal and private 
individuals, who are credited with the foundation of Buddhist Stupas and Viharas, 
it is recorded that they, or at least members of their family, with equal zeal 
endowed also shrines of S'iva or 7i§nu.® In Ealhana’s own time we note that 
every contemporary royal personage or minister who is praised for his Buddhist 
endowments, showed the same pious liberality also in regard to Brahminical tenrples 
and 6stablislrments.*““ 

The condition of religions faeliag indicated by these facts is amply illustrated 
by what we know of the position of heterodox creeds in other parts of India, both 
ancient or modern. Of early historical instances when they shared the royal 
patronage equally with Brahminical cults, it will suffice to oite the well-known 
example of liiug Harsavardhana of Eauanj . lliuen Tsiang relates as an eye-witness 
how Buddhists and jainas, as well as tlie Brahmans, received equal houonrs and 
support at his court. Exactly at the time of Ealhana Guirat furnishes ns with a 
striking illustration of the same fact. Professor' Birhier in his admirable biography 
of Jleraacandra, Irsw fully proved that the Caiilakya Eing Eumarapala whom the 
groat Jaina doctor could claim iis his most famous ciarvert, trover ceased to mamtain 
his hareditarv attachment to the cult- of S'iva.^’’ 

Yet unaoubtedly the Jainism of the twelfth century in Gujrat was both in 
doctrine and practice far less accommodating to orthodox notions than the Easmir 
Buddhism of the same period, from various indications- it appear’s that the 
condition of the latter must have closely approached the state of modern Buddhism 
in Nepal.®® Easmir had its married Bhiksns long before Ealhana’s tune.®” Buddha 
had centirries earlier been received into the orthodox pantheon as one of Vijnu’s 
Avataras,*® and Buddhist worship had not failed to reap the practical benefits of 
such recognition. Hence we find that the Nrlamatapirraua, the canonical authority 
for Brahminical cult in Easmir, directly prescribes the celebration of Buddha’s 
birthday as a great festival. His statue is then to be worshipped according to the 
rites of the S'^yas or Buddhist ascetics ; the latter themselves are to be honoured, 
with presents and the Oaityas to he decorated.®^ 


** Compare regarding Lalitaditya, iv, 188, 
200, 208 with iv, 189 aq., 192, 196 sqq., eto. j 
regarding Jayapida, iv. 507 with iv. 508 ; for 
Queen Indda, vi. SOS with vi. 299 aq., 304, 
eto. It is oharacteristio that Easmir 
tradition knows the great Asoka both ' as ^ 
a founder of Viharaa and Stupas and as 
a fervent worshipper at the ancient 
S'aiva shrmes; see i. 103 aq. and i. 106 

Compare for King Susaala, viii. 680 and 
679; Jnyaahhha, viii. 3818; Queen Ratnadevi, 
viii. 2402 and24S3-41; the minister Rilhapa, 
a patron of Kalhapa, viii. 2410 aq. and 2400, 
8384, aqq. ; Ha wife Susaala, viii. 2416, 2417 
and 2418 ; Bhuita, viii, 2481 and 3430, 2482 ; 


Dhanya, -dii. 3343 and 2419; Udaya, viii. 
3362 aq. (md 3420. 

See i/6er das Leben its Jaim M&nekes 
Semachandra, pp. 208, 209 aq. 

® Compare Hodgson, Essays, p. 62. 

See note iii 13; 

See BOhieb, Eeport, pp. 41, 47. 
Kjemendra, a century before KaHaija, duly 
devotes ono canto (ix.) of his Dwam- 
Imramrita to an accurate enough life of 
S'akyamuni. 

Silaviata, 697-703; also B-iJHiEB,JJ^iiri, 
p, 41. 

It is a enriouB fact tliat Buddha's birthday 
still retains a place in tlie Calendars of modern 
ilasmii' Brahmans. 
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[Chap. I. 


KalliB 4 ;ia ag a Eavi. 


Kalhana'g literary 
siudieg. 


Study of theFftrfl!- 
mUhkademoc&ita. 


SECTION n.— KAUIANA’H lITJaEARY TBAININtt. 

p. Tire autlior of tlie Chroniole tells ns nnwliere of tho education and early 
studies whioli liad fitted him for his taHk. But the manner in whicli lio has solved 
it and occasional indications may help us to trace the outlines of his life as a 
student. 

“Worthy of praise is that power of true poets, whatover it may bo, which 
surpasses even the stream of nectar, inasmuch as by it their own bodios of glory as 

well as those of others obtain immortality. Who elso but poets able 

to bring forth lovely productions, can place tho past times heforo tho oyos of 
men ! ” These words with which Kalhana opens the introduction to liis work, 
suffice to show us what qualification ho considored tho chief one for tho task he had 
undertaken. 

Even if Kalhaija had boon loss outspoken on tlio point, no reiidor of tho 
original work conld doubt for a momnnt that its author lookod n)imi himseir mainly 
in tile light of a Km. Souslmt olassioal pootiy of llto Kiivjrd typo, siicli ns 
Kalhai.ia knew and cultivated, prosupposcK a tliorongh training in tho soiittico of 
Indian rhetoric, tho Alartikai'aaastra, and an oqnal mastery of Sanskrit graninnitiMrl 
loro. ICalhaRa’s composition proves amply tliat his studios in Ihuso dojiarfmaiiitH of 
traditional learning had been both thorougli and oxtcmsivc. 

Tho form and style whioli^ os m Bhali soo, Kalhaijo oboso for his poow, do noii 
ti'ttt lavish display of intricate rhetorical art which doliglits the lioart of 
the Pamjit. But tho ocoasions are not unfroquent wliein tho Cllu'Oiiiclur has 
auccumbed to the charm of that poetic ‘ amplification ' which, ns ho tolls ns, ho had 
purposed to avoid (i. 6), The verses to which wo are then troatod, loitvo no doubt 
that their author had learned to apply with groat slcill and dextority tho muro 
subtle arts of the Alarakara^astra.^ 

6 . The conventionality prvading so much of Kilvya litoratum, and tlio sub- 
stantive identity of the rhetonoal precepts followed by its authors, mako it difficult 
to aacortain the paitioulai works which Kalhana knew and stmliod. Ilia acquaint- 
ance with the older standard Kavyas, such as the Baghuvniiwa and Mogluuluta, may 
be assumed n. prion, and is proved in fact by several evident reniiniseeuces,® A 
closer search in this direction than I was able to make, would probably show the 
same for a number of other texts of that description. 

That Kalha^ja had carefully studied the Vihramankadevaonritn, the historical 
poem of his fellow-oountryman Bilhana, written about tho eighth docado of tho 
eleventh century, may he considered as certain.® Kalhana shows iumsedf thoroughly 
acquainted with the personal history of his fellow-poet, as dotailed in tho latter’s 
work. He dso refers in at least two passages to nistorical incidents which aro 
mentioned by Bilhana. He does this in terms which clearly indicate an acquaint- 
ance with the older poera.'^ In view of this evidence the strongly miirkod general 
resemblance in phraseology and style which con ho traced bolweou the two works, 
assumes full significance. 


...' for auoli paasages, a.B., L 208 gq. 

S(iq., 1657 sac - 
sqq., eliO. 

’ Beo note vii. 312. 


sqq. i vm. 8© aqq., 947 aqq,, 1834 


“ Onmparo for tliia text and its authoi 
Prof. Bnn;i.xK'B InU-ocluotiou to hia eiUtion ot 
tha poam, Bombay, IH76. 

♦ Soo notes vii. !)35-‘J37, 259 and iii, 378. 
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Aiiotliei' and earlier work wMeh. Ealkana appears to have closely studied, is Stady of 
Baiia’s Ear^acarita, the well-known historical romance describing the exploits of Sariaottitia. 
King Hai’savardhana of Eanauj and Thfinesar, The number of rare words and 
phrases which this text and the BajatarahginI have in common, and which other- 
wise cannot^ be traced, maltes the Move conclusion practically certain.® In style 
and composition the difference between Sana's work, with its highly poetical but 
ei^^uaUy florid prose, and the Chronicle of Kalhanais so great that no slavish imita- 
tion could be imputed to the latter. On the other hand, we can easily understand 
why the Kasmirian author should have devoted dose attention to the novel of Ear- 
savai'dhana's court poet. It was one of the few older Sauslcrit oompositioas dealing 
with historical events which are likely to have enjoyed popnlaiityin his own time!® 

7. Leaving the field of Kivvya literature we must asoribe to Kalhana a very 'Ka.lliaua’a know- 
intimato Icuowledge of the Malmblidmta, Whenever he desires to illns'trate his Eme*' 

narrative by a reference to similar events or to emphasize a point of moral 
judgment, he turns to this vast store-house of traditional lora.’^ His allusions are 
often made to little-laiown episodes and obscure incidents. The trouble which 
thoir iduiitificiitioii has I'raquimtly cost, enables us to judge of the labours Knlhaij a 
must have dovotod to the thorough mastery of the gigantic Epic, lie seems to 
havo heou ctiually wnll aoiiuaintud with the liamayaiia though hia quotations from 
it arc loss numorons.® 

Wo can easily trace the oonnootion between this close study of Sanskrit epic 
liiovaturo and ICalliaija’s work us a Ohroniolor. To'Kalhana as to tho Pandit of 
the present day, tho legamls olustoi'ing round the war of the Kurus and Paiidavas 
and the life of Euma, with the mythology attaching to them, all appeared in the 
light of I'oal history. What distinguishes these epic stories to the ludion mind 
from events of Iiistorioal times, is only their superior interest due to the glamour 
of a heroic ago, and thoir record by sacred authority. We may safely surmise 
that the study of the sacred epies had directly influenced Kalhana in the choice of 
his task. 

We have probably indications of Kalhana’s literary training also in the Knowledge of 
frequent incidental references which he makes to particular poets and scholars in uwtory. 

the reigns of various kings.® These notices are of considerable interest for the 
history of Sanskrit literature. It is not easy to say which of these literary data 
were derived from Kalhaija’s own reading, and whion simply reproduced from the 
earlier sources to he noticed thereafter. Some, like the mention of the poets who 
flourished at Yaaovarman’s oourt,^® are more likely to have been supplied by 
ourront literary tradition than by older Ka&ilrian Chronicles. To the former we 
may attribute also Kalhana’s acquaintance with several poetical dicta, chiefly 
satirical, which he quotes on occasion.!^ In addition it may be noted that ha had 


® Compare for detailed evidence, Noto i. 

° 01(1 MSS. of the Ear^acarita are b; no 
mooiiH roi-e in Kaimir, and a passage from it 
is quoted in Uio old Kaiimirian handbook of 
rlujioric, tho J^vs/aprakdia, 

^ For Kalhano’s roferenoes to the MaMbhSr 
compare i. 119 sq.; ii. 94 sciq.; iii. 376; 
iv. 78, lOS, m, 600, 836, 641; vii. 610, 686, 
804, 1168, 1366, 1476, 1718; viii. 836, 469, 
670, 992, 1003, 119,0, 1280, 1366, 2026, 2122, 
2170, 2268, 2280, 3306 sq., 2336, 2780, 2811, 


2848, 29U sq,, 2948, _ 2977, 3449. Several of 
these passages contam allusions to mote than 
one story ol the Mahlihharata. 

“ See iii. 86; iv. 67, 107 ; vi. 226; vii. 1202 ; 
viii. 335, 1866, 1691, 1808 sqq,, 2382, 2976, 
3169, 8440. 

" Sea il78; ii. 16; iv. 144, 488 sq., 496 
sqq., 706 ; v. 28, 32 sqq.j 204. 

“ iv. 144 (Bhavahhuta, Valtpalirftja). 

“ iiL 181,-52 ; iv, 636-637 ; vii, 1123 sqq. 
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Kalliai;.a in 
Mamkba’b 
^rikmithaearUa. 


MuiAkha’s uotioe of 
tho poet Ealyaifa, 


evideatly alao devotod aomo attontiou to llu' .lyolili-Jiistra, us shown by tlio 
references made to passagea of Vtufihaiuildi'ii's nrlitiisuihliilii.'' 

8 . The literary affinitius of Kalhiina wliudi wt> liavo just iiotiood, oimhlo ns 
to trace also a ouriona coulemporary roferonco to our author wliiih hits liithorto 
escaped attention. It ia contained in a passage of tho S'l'ikaiithamritn, a Kfivya 
composed by the poet Mankiia, a Icllow-conntryinan and oontoiuporury of Ifalhni.ui. 
l^s work, first brought to light by Professor lliihler, possesses interest for us 
chiefly on account of its xxv. Canto wliioh has rightly been callod altogotlier 
unique in Sanslrrit literatiu'e.** Mahklin gives ns there a detailed deseription of 
the Sabhii or literary asaeinhly held at tho house of his brnthor, the minister 
Alaiiikura, at whioh he suhinittod Ms poem in a gathering of luiMiiiriau scholars 
and ofGoials. Ho introduces to us tlie guests present at the oeeasiou by their 
namos, in each ease adiling some appropriate details us to tiieir rospeelivo HVistras 
and personal attainments. 

Professor llUliler has already shown that Maiikha wrote his pomu only a lew 
years heforo the compoHilion of Ifalhapa’s (Ihvoiiielo. Us dalo must lull botweoii 
the years a.d. 1P28 a)ul 1 144.'' Considoriug this eloso approiieli in liiiu*, we luiglit 
reasonably expect to moot ate with Kalbana in Almiikam’s Kahim, tboroitn'seiiliilivo 
elmraetor of wliioh is proved by the mention el' no less llniii lliirly iudiviilmil 
scholars. Yet at first wo look in vain for ICallninii’s name in this long' list, Its 
absouoo SGomod all the more curious in viow ol’ tho fact tluit Kulhatiu liimsidl' 
mentions both Mankha and Aitulikara among his eoiilnitiporarins and in ii maiiuor 
implying some acquaintance with the family."’ In reality, hmvi'ver, Min’iklia on 
his own pai't has not failed to niontion his ihstiiigiiished fdllow-poot, llm author of 
our Chronicle. But the name by winch ha refers to him, is, on tho first look, so 
dififerent from oiu' familiar “ Kalhaiia,” tluit wo can seareely lisd surprised at tlui 
Chronicler having so far not been vecognisiod in tliis iueogintn. 

Maiikba in his account of the ‘ Sahha,^ dcvotos throe verses to u eoiuiilimentary 
notice of the Kavi EalySna.'® He doseribos liim as holding a distingnishell 
position among the expert masters of tho Kavya, as a person whom “th(> illustrious 
AlahadaLia thought eapable of accomplishing fully his idiosmi task [us a composer 
of poetry]." Of Kalyiiiia’s poetic skill ho says that it had bceomc so polished us to 
bo capable of reflecting like a mirror the whole porl'ectiou of muse. 


i. 66 sq. ; vii. 1720 ; viii. 715. 

” See liepoH, p. 60. 

Tke limit of tlio second date is fixed 
by two indications. Govmdncamlra, ruler of 
Kanauj, whose ainbassadoc Suhaia is mun- 
tioned among Alaiiikilra’s guests, roignod 
according to tho inscriijtions, botwoon A.i». 
1120 and 1144; see JJ(yorr,p,61. Ttiafurtlior 
to be observed that Kalhaija when (qionkiiig 
of Aloihkara, MaJildia's brother, m connection 
with events which took place A.n. 1144, moii- 
lions him as holding tho high offioo of Ttaja- 
sthaiiiya; compare viii, 2667, 2618, ole., 
and note viii. 2423. Mankha, on the other 
hand, spealffl of his brother as SihhrUi- 
viffraha, or minister of foreign aiTairs (boo 
ii'i'lkai^thao. hi. 62; xxv. 61). This imwt 
have been undoubtedly AlariikSm’s earlier 
office, as Mai'iklia distinolly says that it was 


bivstiiwi'd upiui him iilnuuly l>y King Suasalii. 
Miii'iklia liimself had HiK'Ci'cdod to it wlieu 
Kiillitipa wriitu (sou viii. 3361). 

As regards thii liiiiil of th(> first date tliu 
inuntiou iiiadu by Maiikha of JayiiHiiiiha (a.v, 
1128-1 1 4!)) ns his ruling sovuroign (iii. (iU) is 
onnoliwivo uvidimeo. Prof. Hiilnor look a.d. 
1136 !iN tlui (itii'Ilor limit oi dat(>, hut [ urn 
nnahio to find hisoximtcvidi'iK’n forthis. On 
giiuoral grounds T am inclinod to liolievii llmt 
tho tiiiin of tho romiiosition of tho H'rlkin,itlm- 
uarita lies uisner to A.n, llli tlnin In the 
earlier datu: eoinp, tlio rofcrcuco nmdo li» 
Apuraditya, king of tho KnAkai.m, wliu still 
ridod, A.n, 1180. 

(Jomparc uoUis viii. 2(23, 3.3.' I, and for 
S'fiii/Hm, anolhor lirotlioi’ of Mafikha, note 
viii. 2(22. 

a'l'ilM/tlumi'. x.\v. 78-80. 
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Finally it is noted of him tliat he knew no limit in his enthusiastic devotion to the 
study of stories and legends of many kinds. • 

From Jonaraja, ime commentator of the S'rikanthaearita, we learn that the 
otherwise unknown Alakadatta whom Mahkha evidently wishes to mention as 
Kalyana’s patron, held the position of Sariidhivigrahaka or minister of foreign 
affairs. He further correctly indicates that by the iathiM, in the study of which ‘ 

Kalyana is said to have been so de^ly interested, the stories of the Mahabharata 
and other epic texts are meant. But of Kalyana’s person himself the learned 
commentator has nothing to tell us. 

9. I think, we can easily and conclusively show that this poet Kalyana, Name Salhaija an 
Mahkha’s distinguished contemporary, who emulated Bilhana and who was deeply Ap. derivative 
read in epic loi-e, is no one else but our Mhana. The name KaViana is Kalyna. 
undoubtedly an Apnbhrathk form derived through Prakrit Kalldna from Skr. 

Kahjdm, which being a word of auspicious meaning (‘ happy,’ ‘ blessed ’), is often 
found as a proper name. The consonantal group ly becomes by a regular phonetic 
law ll in Prakrit, and this again is liable to appear as Ih in Apabhrariisa and the 
modern Iiido-Aryan Vernaculars. Thus Sk*. Iiahjm, ‘ to-morrow,’ which is found 
as halh in Prakrit, reappears in forms like Imlh, kdlk, halha, Itilha in the several 
modorn Vomaoulars.’’’ Tho shortening of d into a in the second syllable is, 
similarly accounted for by well-known facts of phonetic conversion.'® 

In proof of this derivation of Kalhmia < Eahjdna wa may point to the inter- 
mediary Prakrit form KuUam which actually occurs as the name of a person in 
the Eajatarahgii.ii.'“ By its side we meet in the Chronicle once with the name in 
its Apabhrarhaa fonn Kalhana, and more frequently with the Skr, form of the name, . 

Kalyiii!i,a.^ We can trace the same name as a feminine appellation in an exactly 
corresponding triplet of forms. To the Skr. Kalydi}adm, ' Queen Kalyana,’ the 
name borne by one of Jayapida’s queens, correspond the names Eallmd and 
Kalhanihd (from Sk. *KKalyai]dka), borne by royal ladies at the court of Kalasa and 
Jayasimha, respectively.®' 

We shall have occasion to note below how often Kalhana himself in his 
Chronicle introduces to us the identical persons under names which show, similar 
phonetic modifications.® We can hence feel in no way surprised on observing that 
Mankha has recorded his fellow-poet’s name in its correct Sanskrit form while the 
colophons of Kalhana’s .own work -present it in the corresponding Apabhramsa 


” Compare Dr, GBifiason’s Phomhgy, 
Z.DM.G., l.p. 82, § 97. 

Dr. Grierson, to whose kindness lowe this and 
the other references on the phonetic question 
involved, mentions as further examples of the 
change, Skr. > Pr. U > Apabh, lli, Skr. 
wyasyati > ’Pr.palktft^ oipamatthd; comp. 
Hemaoandra, iv. 200 ; Skr. ailla, ‘ kite ’ > Pr. 
dllu > Bihuri or dlk. The frequent change 
of Pr, 'Ui} into ifh [etfidm for atojiim, eto.), 
Vararuci, iv. 33, offers an exact parallel. 

“ “When a word begins with two long 
syllahles, the second of which has the stress- 
accent, the secondary accent on the first 
syllaMe often attracts the first accent to it- 
self, and the syllable w;liioh would ordinarily 
bear the stress-accent, is shortened i ” Gmeb- 
BON, Pkmoloyy, § 1.1. Thus Skr. Mfyasan, 


Pr. £dUai}u becomes Ap. Ealluofa. Compare 
Ski. pantya > par^tya i Skr. kaydstha > 
Pr, kayattku > Hindi kayath, eto. Sea also 
Hemaoandra, iv. 320. 
vii. 182. 

^ For Kalhaija, a Bajapntra, son of Soho- 
deva, see viii 826; for persons called JSklyStf 'a, 
iv. 679; viii. 609 (abbreviated from Kalyatja- 
eandin), 2606. 

» Oompareiv. 481,467, etc.; vii, 293; viii. 
1648,3059.. 

The name Edlka, home by the lord of 
KUinjara who is often mentioned in Books 
vii. and viii., is evidently the Apabhramta 
representative of Skr. Sdlya (‘vigorous’). 

See below, § 40, for doublets like Gar- 
yaeandra > Gaggacmdra ; L)§th(dcu> Zafhaka, 
eto. 
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TJJTRODUOTIOI^. 


[Chap. I, 

form, It is likely that the latter was tlip ono nsQil oviliiuivily l>y tlio (Ihroniolcv 
himself. He at least shows no objection to tlio uso of Ajiablivaiiisa immos when 
speaking of his coniemporaiies, while llahkha, on the other hiind, w'enis anxiona 
to preserve a quasi-elassioal colouring iiiul houea employs almost oxeluhivoly 
Sanskrit names ibr the persona figuring in his xxv. (Junto. 

Iflenlity of The substantial identity of the names sm here demouslratcd, and the coineideuco 

irith Kttlfasutt. in (Jnte would alone, I believe, be sufficient to make it highly prohalilo that the 
Kavi Kdydna of the S'rlkaijthacorita is the sanioperaou as ifalluuia, tlio author of 
our Chronieie. Any possible doubt on the point must, however, give way lieibre 
the evidence which is afforded by the close agreement wo note between Mankha’s 
words regarding Knlyrii.m and our previous observations regiiriling Kiillmpu’s 
literary leanings. A oarefiil perusal of the JUjiilaraiigiiu fully iHustrales both the 
inlluanoe of liilbai^a’s pootiy on Kalhuiuv and the biller's exliuustivo study of eiiie. 
literature. 

It is certainly curious that Jonarfija had oviilmilly not realiiiod tho iiloiility of 
T{alyru.ia with tho author whoso (Ihronieli' ho hiuisi'll' eoiitiuiied. In twplaiiiilimi it, 
is enough to point out that .lonaraju wrote fully three hiimlred years after the ilate 
of Ifalhaiin, and that liis comments on the S'nkiii.illiiieiirilii in iiiei'o thau ono 
iustaueo betray a deficient knowledge of the milia of lliitt eiirlior period. 

KwonW m niora dftSotilt at presetit id give an dxpkiiiiiffiiii die /ut|?iar.iak 
complete silence as I'oganls Alakfulatta whom Maiiklm's words seoiu to indieats as 
his patron. Various roasona* might ho thonglil of, hut for none eau wo lliid at 

E resent any evidence. It has, howovM', to bo kopt, in view that yours had nussod 
etweentho time when MaAlcha’s poomwaa composed ami 1lie dale of Kalmu,ia’H 
Chronicle. Huoh an interval might well have hrouglit uhoul ii eluingo in the 
porsoual relations of the Ohtonieler and his former patron. 


SECTION m.— KALHA-NA and ms TIMK. 

10 . IfKalhana had, like Uie vast majority of his lellow Knvis, chosen a 
legendary tale or a romnnoe from the land of fancy iw tho .subjnot'iimttor of his 
poem, we should have to real content regarding his ponsomility Avith the meugro 
details just disoussod. Kalhaija’s work, however, doids with the history of his 
own country, and a very large portion of it is devoted to an account of events 
, which Kasmir had witnessed witliin his own lifetime or ut least witliin living 

memory. 

Kalhaua’s These facts place us in a far more advantageous position. We are able to 
life- realize the political and social conditions in Avliioh [(aliiana lived, with a degree 
of aoouraoy rarely attainable in the case of any old Indian aullior. Jlis work gives 
us a detailed knowledge of tho_ old topography of Kasmir, This again, combined 
with the narrow limits and distinct geographical clianiotnr of the. country, cnahlos 
us to restore with precision the local milieu in wliicli K-alhana moved. Ji'inally it 
must be remembered that Kalhana’s narrative, partieuhivly where it deals with 
contemporary events, freely acquaints us with the author’s ojiinions on many 
points relating to his country and its represontativo men and clussos. Wo shall 
see that it is possible to draw from such statomeiits some salb conclusions regarding 
Kalhana’s character and personal relations. 

The local surroundings inrAi^hioli Kalluiiia’s life Avas passed, and the historical 
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ilovelopment wMoli accounts for the political conditions of his own time, will have 
to be considered elsewhere. Here we may confine oui’selves to a brief sketch of the 
main events of Kasmir history which fell within Kalhana’s lifetime, and then' 
influence on contemporary society. 

We have already seen that KalhaM, aocjording to his own statement, wrote his 
work during the years 1148-49. Various indications in the style and mirit of the 
Chronicle suggest that its author was then no longer a young man. Fortunately, 
however, we have more distinct evidence on this point in Kalhana’s own words. 
"When describing the events which occurred in S'rinagar in the spring of a,d. 1121 
immediately before King Sussala’s restoration, he speaks as an eye-witness of the 
treacherous conduct of the troops of the usurper Bhiksacara.^ 

There is much in Ealhana’s account of this troubled time and of the first 
period of Sussala’s reign (a.d. 1112-20) that implies personal observation made with 
a mature mind. It is hence not likely that Kalhaijia should have been a mere boy 
• at the time. In view of these considerations we can soai’ooly go far wrong if 
we place Kalhana’s date of birih about tho boginning of the century. This 
appro.'cimate date agrees fully with what we Itnow of KtJhaua’s father Caiipakn 
whom wo find as an energetic oiEcer holding a high military post about 
A.!). 1098.S 

11. The eoramencoment of the twelfth century is marked in the history of 
Kasmir by an important dyuastio revolution which brought about material changes 
in the political stale of the country. Eing IlAESA'whoBe rule (a.d. 1089-1101) 
seems at first to have scoured to Kasmir a period of consolidation and of prosperous 
peace, liad subsequently fallen a victim to his own Nero-like propensities. Heavy 
fiscal exactions necessitated by a luxurious court, and a cruel persecution of the 
Damaras who formed the landed aristocracy, had led to a rebellion under the 
leadership of the brothers XJeoala and Sussal^ two relatives of Harsa from a side 
hranoh of the Lohara dynasty. Harsa had succumbed in the struggle and had 
found a trade death by murder. 

The rebel princes who in their success had threatened to become rivals, avoided 
a conflict for the crown by a partition of Harsa’s territories. Easmir was to be 
ruled by TJocaia, the elder brother, while the adjoining hill-state of Lohara, the 
original home of the family, fell to Sussala. The downfall of Harsa had been due 
solely to the rising of the.powerfal Damaras of Kasmir, and consequently the letter 
retained a predominance dangerous alilie for the king and the peace of the country. 
TJcoala seems to have hold ms throne merely by the unscrupulous diplomacy with 
which he played off one great feudal landholder against the other, and his alliance 
with the strongest of them, G-argaoandra, the lord of Lahara. His reign (a.d. 
1101-11) was threatened frequently by the rise of pretenders, and invasions on the 
part of his own brother Sussala. Ultimately he was murdered by a conspiracy 
. among his trusted officials. 

KaddA, one of their number, whom they proclaimed king, occupied the throne 
only for one brief day, December 8th-9th, a.d. 1111. Gargacandra defeated the 
conspirator^ after a short but bloody struggle and thereupon became the true king- 
maker.® He first pul up Saliiana, a half-brother of the murdered Ucoala, who 
being a mere puppet in the hands of the powerful Damara allowed the Idngdom to 
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become tlie seene of violent disordow. rnlm'nai'iiie atriin'f^loe of rival Ilamuriis and 
an iiTuption of Susaala followed by bloody porsouutious iviulovod Siilliinui’e reign of 
four moiitbs like “ a long evil dreiun,” ^ 

Ultimately Subsala allied biraaolf witli (largiieandra and seonrinl tlivmigli Ids 
help the long-coveted throne. In contrast to his elder bmllier he seems to huvo 
been personally brave, but rash, cruel, and inconsiderate, llis rule, a.d. lU2-'iS, 
was practically one long and disastrous struggle witli tho irrepressible IVimarns and 
with dangerous preteudara. Wliou Sussala after much lighting and treachery liad 
at last succeeded in destroying Gai'gaeaudra, the diseoutoiit ol' the Paimirns broke 
out in a great general rebellion. In BiiiKSAf ARA, a grandsou of Ilavsa, who had 
been brought up abroad, they found the dosireil pretendi'r. Bussala’s o|)in'ession 
and senseless cruelties inovoasod their ranks, uni il they wore si rang enough to 
besiege tho king in his capited. Alter a ja-otracleil del’enee during wldeli tho 
capital anfi'ored severely, Sussala was obliged to Ileo io Iiohara, 

llhlksacora was orownod in the capital ami held nominal riih' over Kasmir Ibi' 
a little over six inonths {a.I). 1120-21). IIo was u mere tool in llie liamls of rival 
l.lamara liielions, iinil tho royal authority was so imieh reiluoed lliat I'hiksaeam 
was at last in difliculLy oven alaml jiroeiiring food.'' Solemn lasls (;iw//c/h//v',.ii() 
hold by the Ilrahmaua in tho capital and tilsowliere slmweil the e\li'emily to wliieli 
tho people were driven hy the rapacity and violemu) of the namiirns and their allies 
ill tho official (dasaes. 'l*lio eyes of tho po)iulat‘o turned imee iiioro towards iSiissalii. 
After auccossfully repulsing a iCiiiSiulrian f<«’i‘e wliieh liad heoti seiil against liohara, 
Sussala came hack to Kasmir, and owing to the I)timarHs‘ disuiiiou, reeovered the 
throne (a.d. 1121). 

12 . During the follmving soviin years civil war eontiimed almost withmil 
interruption. Tho king was unable tAi eiipo with tho powerful supporlers of liis 
rival, and various disasters which bofall his troops, reduced him again and again to 
great straits. Throe times S'rTuagar wont tlirongli sevore sieg(‘s, and fiimino ami 
live added, their horrors to the sulForings of tho capital. During tlie, so struggles 
Sussala maintainod himself only owing to tho valonr of his (‘ondottieri from the 
lower hills and the Panjab, who served him faithfully in the, midst of so much 
treachery. The contest was also prolonged by the Damaras iimling their intorosls 
directly served by the disturbed state of tho country and showing no di'sire to end 
it by a decisive victory of BMk|aeava.“ 

Finally, in 1128, Sussala fell a victim to a murdiwoiis plot which ho had 
himself started for the dosirnrotion of Iris rival, llis son .Iayasimiia wlio succeeded 
him, found tho Damaras as strong as over .arrd Bhilusacam ready to march into 
S'riuagar. The means by which he gradually secured' a fooliirg and restored at 
least a semblance of royal authority, were not the reekloss valour of his fatlror, hut 
compromiso with the feudal grandees and Macchiavellian cunning. For two years 
after Iris accession the danger from Bhdcaacara continued until tho bravo pretcmler 
was treacherously entrapped and killed in a frontier castle, bicart'cly had this 
enemy been put out of the way, when a sircccssfirl conspiracy placed the ancestral 
castle and territory of Lohara irr the hands of a now preiender, Dotiiana, a brother 
of Salhana. Jayasiihha’s attempt to recover lliis sortous loss oiiilcd in iguouiinions 
disaster. Thongh Lohara was ultimately retakcu thrarrgh troiudrory, fi itliaua and 


^ viii, 44fl, 

® Rod viii. 892. 
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Mallarjima, anotlisr pretender, continued to harass Kasmir for years. They fonnd 
over ready support among the great Damaras whose power had remained uncui'bed. 

When at lost Mallarjuna had been captured (a.d, 3135), the exhausted Lator events of 
coirutry seems to have obtained a respite from its ti'oubles and sufferings. This dayasimhas roign. 
was not to last long. In tho year 1143 we find Jayasiraha confronted again by 
dangerous rivals. Bhoja, the new pretender, a son of Salhana, obtained powerful 
allies in the Darads, the northern neighboiu-s of Eosmir, while all through the land 
the gi’eat Damara houses were rising in arms. Dissensions among Bhoja’s 
supporters saved tho long from a disaster, but tho struggle with the feudal land- 
holders was severe and indecisive. Ultimately JayasimWs diplomacy scored a 
success by a peaceful pact with Bhoja (a.d. 1146). But Kalhaiia’s narrative shows 
plainly that the forces of internal strife and disruption which had crippled the 
unfortunate country ever since the time of Hai-sa, were by no means spent when he 
m-ote his Chronicle. 

13 . Frora the brief summary of events we have given here, it will be seen 
that the gi'oatost portion of Kalhana’s lifo passed in what was for Kasmir ouo long 
peiiod of civil war anil political dissolution, Tho influence of this fact on the plan 
and spirit of his work will ho oxamined below. At in-oseut We shall only endoavonr 
to traco tho inflnenoo which tho political condition of his conntiy is likely to have 
oxeroisod on Kalhana’s lifo and his personal relations with his contemporaries. 

Wo may consider it as corfaiii that the dynastic revolution which had cost King KalhapaV family 
JTarsa his throuo and lifo, had a lasting offeot on thb fortunes of Kalhana’s family, “d tho M of 
However detailed tho accounts aro which wo roocive in Book viii, of tko officials, Slarfcc. 
groat and small, who served the suocaoding loilors, Caijpaka’s name is never found 
among thorn. Yet a reference made to him in connection with the Bhutesvara Tirtha 
makes it highly probable that he was still living after tho year 1135.'' It is hence 
evident that Kalhana’s father, who in Harsa’s reign had occupied one of the highest 
posts of old Kamiir administoation, played no longer any part in pnbho life after 
that monarch’s death. Whether this retirement was entirely voluntary or other- 
wiso, we can no longer ascertain. That it was, however, connected in some way 
with tho loyal attachment which Oanpaka, aooording to the Chronicle, had proved 
to the last for the ill-fated king, seems likely enough, 

Kalhnna’s work makes it quite cleai’ that he himself had never held office Kalliana not under 
under any of the rulers of the new dynasty or otherwise enjoyed their special Jayaaimlia’s 

favour. Considering' the very redundant praise and flattery wmoh by custom and patronago, 

literary tradition Indian authors feel obliged to bestow on their patrons, the 
negative evidence of the Chroniolo maybe considered decisive on this point. There 
is nothing whatever to show that Kalhaiia wrote his poem by order of Jayasithha. 

The outspoken manner in which he judges of the king’s character, and the undis- 
guised allusions to the reprehensible nature of many of his actions make it very 
improbable that he ever expected royal recognition.® 

To those who are acquainted with the style of fulsome flattery which Indian 
usage demands in tho relations of aKavi towards his patron, the comparatively few 
passages in which Kalhana praises Jayasiiiiha or atinowledges his achievements, 
must appear very tame and guarded. They seem to have been insei’ted merely on 

f viii. 2364 sq. ‘ viii. 2083 sqq., 2186 sqq., 2381, 2978 sqq. ; 

8 Compare partioularly the referonoes to hia had poEoy, viii. 2969 aq,; the distreaa 
Jayasiihha’s^ai'aoter, viii. 1663 sqq., 1666, under his niio, viii, 2809, 

2l06sQ£t|jar73\Bq, ; his treacherous conduct, 
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the ground of the conventional respect duo to tli(> aclnnl nilor and jiosailily with n 
view to avoiding denunciation and its probable i*on8t«[ni‘nri's. 

The same oondusiou is indicated uy tliu luirsli if just ri'inurka wliioli ICiillmuii 
makes regarding the reign of Snssala, .Tayasiihlia’s fatlior, JIo openly doinmuc-os 
tho grave defects of liia oliaractev, his wanton cruelties, avarice, otc. ; Ivc tloos not 
even hesitate to record the popular opinion that ho was possessed by ii deiuon." 
On the other’ hand it is siguifleaut that Kalhana freely bestows tho highest praise 
on the valour and heroism of the pretender lUiikaficarn from whom Mussala ami his 
son had suffered so nrucli injury,*® Yet from the inannor in wliioli llliiksfioara’s 
I’oign is described, it is clearly seen that this short-lived rusioratiou of iliimi’s 
dynasty liad brought no benoflt to Canpaka or his family. 

Among tho otlior pretenders who rose during Jayasiiiiha's rule, only tho brave 
and considerate llhoj a saenis to have attracted Kalfuma’s sympalliyd* II seems 
that the latter appears to have drawn ranch of his inlbniialioiieoueiwtiiu}; reeeiit 
events dii'cclly or iiidii-ootly from tho ])rin(‘o himsolf. Kov liollnmii, the old 
pretondcr, and Mallarjnna, his worthless iici>hcw, tho (IhiMmiehu' has \iothing Imi 
bitter Hutiro and undisguised contempt, tlnmgli they, loo, lilco lihoja wei'o living ul> 
the time at eTayusiiiiha’s coiul 

14 . Tho oventful priod into which ICalhatja’s life was eiisi, wiih its rapid 
changes of royal and private forlnno, Inul givmi him aiiiplo (•p|ioi'liinili(m loslmly 
tlie eJmraetor of his countryanen. \Yo cannot ItK'l surprisoil, thei’ol'ore, ut llio irntli- 
fuhaoss withwlaioh certaiai of i& features, and by no inouais (In' most ploasiiig, arc 
portrayed in his narrative. 

iLolhann had ovideiitly not failod to roiilizo that uimspieinjus want of physical 
and moral courage which is so oharaoloi’islio of tho great mass of tho Kusnnriun 
population, and in particular of tho lowor olasses. Ho avails himself ol'len of tho 
opportunity furnished by historical incidents to expose with linmorous sarcasm 
the inveterate cowardice and empty bragging of the Kasmlrian soldiery.*® W« 
read of Kasmlr armies which disjierse at the siglit or oven tlio rumour of a rosolntci 
foe, of rival forces which both koinble in fear of each other, etc. Murder by a few 
resolute ruffians in the royal palace is usually followed liy a gunoral stampede of 
guards, courtiers, ministers, and troops. Tho uncompromising j'calism with which 
Kalhana paints such scenes leaves no doubt as to the ostiraatu which cxjicrimico 
had led him to form of his countrymen’s military valour, 

To emphasize his opinion still fiu’thor Kalhana more tliim onoo show-s us in 
contrast the bravery of the Rajapntras and other mercenaries from aliroad who in his 
own time were evidently the mainstay of Kusmlriau rnlors.*''* Jliit wo cun see from 
some sarcastic allnsionB that the am of supeinority naturally assumed hy those 
foreign adventurers was not to tho liking of the Chronicler,*' The cvoiits of 
Kalhnpa's lifetime hod shown him mircli trouchory in evt>ry form among his 
countrymen. We can well appreciate tho hiUuriicss with which he refers to tlioso 
in positions of inflnenco and trust who wove always ready to doscrl or sell 
their master.*® The rare examples of faitlifnlnnsH on tho othor hand find 


' Compnio o.g. viii, 0134, 8713 sqq., ]]4l sqq., 
14C0 sqq, 

Sob viii, 1017 sqq., 1740 sqq., 1768, 1776, 

'* See partioukrly viii, 3088 sqq., 3201 sqq. 
Oomparo o.g. vii, 07, 85 sqq., 118, 1168, 
1191 ; viiu 824, 463, 800, 1322 sqq,, 1340 sqq,, 


>® viii. 1082 sqq,, 1017, 1 148 sqq, 

''' vii. 1017 ; viii, 2(itt. 

'® See i',g. vii. 1(1011 Hqi|,i viii. 782 siiq., H0!J 
sqq., 824, 023,011,027, iri’22, 1637, 173.1 Hq(i., 
ole. 
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in Mm a warm eulogist even when it was displayed for Ms country’s or long’s 
enemies.^'* 

By the side of the treason ever rife in the royal court and camp Kalhana does 
not fail to notice the callous indifference with. wMch the EfasmTri a n populace was 
prepared to welcome any change. His graphic descriptions of the idle and 
disaffected city crowds and the feelings that swayed them, show how thoroughly he 
understood the nature of Ms compatriots.^’’ In these and many other passages of 
the Chronicle a eei-tain aristocratic hauteur of the author seems to display itself. 
Other wealmesses of Kasmlrian oharaoter are recognized by him with equal 
frankness.’® 

16. Looldng at Kalhaiia’s attitude towards the various classes of contemporary 
society, we note in the first place tho open aversion and contempt he shows m the 
prunaras, Tho overweening power and turlmlence of those feudal landholders had 
been the direct canso of IQug Harsa’s fall and all the troubles which preyed upon 
tho oouiitry during Kalliaua’s lifetime. The term liasyUf ‘robber,’ which he 
rognlnrly usos for thoir designation, is cbaraotei'istie enough.’® Having risen from 
tho agiionltnrist population of tho Yalley, t ho Damara s evon in powerful families 
seom to have rotainod muoli ooarsoiiess and boorishness in tlieh ways and hahits.®® 
Kalhai.ia loses no opportunity to oxpose these defects. The bitterness with which 
lie speaks of the Damaras’ cruelty and wantonness, suggests that he or Ms family had 
personal reason to regrot their predominance. Tlie presence in the land of so many 
potty tyrants must have weighed heavily indeed not only on the oultivators but 
also on the official class and the Bralmian population of the capital. The lauds 
from wMch the latter drew their maintenance were in times of internal trouhlo ever 
at the mercy of the Damaras.®’ 

That Kalhaiia though probably drawn by descent and position towards the 
official class was by no means partial to the latter, is shown by many a hard hit he 
makes at the vices of the ‘ Kayasthas.’*’ Tho great mass of them was undoubtedly 
Brahman by caste, con'esponding to the present Kai-kun of Kasmir.®* The numerous 
satirical allusions to the petty officials’ oppression and greed and tho evident relish 
with which Kalhapa details their discomfiture by more energetic rulers, suggest that 
he had ample occasion to study them character by personal experience. 

The narrative of the Chronicle allows us also to judge of Kalhana’s views 
regarding another influential class of old Kasmir, the Brahman priests or Purohitas. 
Organized into corporations (yorsad) at all the more important _ shrines and 
pilgrimage places and often possessed of great endowments, they played more than 
once an important part in the internal politics of the country. The solemn fasts 
or Prayopavesas to which they were apt to resort in critical circumstances, 
were evidently powerful means of coercion which weak rulers had reason to 
dread. 

Halhana does not Mdo Ms contempt for this priestly class whose ignorance was 
equal to its aiTognnoe, and bitterly condemns them baneful interference in affaii’S of 
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“ Oomparo e.g. vii. 1323 sqq,, 1378, 1411 
, sqq , 1533 sq. ; viu, 834, 2157, 2330. 

■>? vii. 1468 sqq.; viii. 702-711, 428 sq,; vii, 

iss^iess. 

“ Soe e.g. viii. 78 ; vii. 418, 

“ Compare note viii. 7. 

^ * Eegarding Uie origin of Die pamaras and 


the cliaraoter given to them in tlio Chronicle, 
soe Note Q, iv. 348. 

See viii. 768 sqq., 1207 sq. 

3“ iv. 820 sqq. ; v. 180, 439 ; vii. 149, 1226 ; 
viii. 63, 86 sqq,, 660 sqq. 

33 Compare e.g. vii, 1105, 1319 ; viii 2383, 
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state. In the ImmorotiH doacriptions he gives of sovoml great Purohitn usseniltliw 
lie freely lidicules their combined salf-assertioii iitid eowiinlice nud hIuhvs snnii. 
respect for their siiercd ohimietor.-‘ To thoao who know the uuidoru Pujfirf of 
Inman Tirthaa and the lorv estimation in which he as well as tlie ordinary Pnrohitu 
is deservedly held by ‘Brahmans of position and learning, Kalinina’s fridiugs will be 
easily intelligible. Various roforenoes show tlnit whalovov rospaet traditional 
notions demanded for tho ‘ gods of the earth ’ in abstneto, Kulhana was not 
prepared to extend it to their claims as a political factor.®'' 

It may be mentioned in condnsion that the humorous and detailed picture 
which Kalliann draws of the cheating movoliant and his wajin in the iineedoto 
related of Uooola, bears also a distinct personal tinge.®* It Is ovidonlly tulcou from 
life and suggosts unpleasant experiences. 

Knlhana’s pnrsonal IQ_ There is miioh in Kalhaiia’s dotailed aeeonnt of ronlomiiornry Kiwniii' 
^ toinpoSs*””' uiakoH it probnlila Unit ho was personally acquainted wilh various of its 

^ ' moat prominent notova. Tho high ])OHition of tho family to wliicli Im holongod 

would fully explain this, llut in view of tho impurlialily wll1i_ iv|iicli Knlhiii.ia 
mates out both blamo and praiso to cimteuqioviiry iKn'somifU'H) 'I' in "‘d. easy la 
ascertain thoso with whom lie was sjxsoially ('omii'ctcil. 

IViondly I'clutions soom most prohiihlo in tho wise iif t.lio ininisloi’ IliniiANA, 
who was ono of Bnsaala’s faithful companions in arms ami omployed in iin hilliumlini 
position Ihrongh Uio whole roigii of .layasiiiiha. lie is tho only one among llm 
high odioials of tho latter whom Kolhai,ia lauds for patrmnigi) nf Iniiriiing.’' Tho 
Ohroniolor gives an oxoa]>tu)«al]y dolailnd reeuril of llillmi,m’s, liis wife's anil 
brotlioi’’s pious foundations, and misses no opjiorliiinily to nxiol tim bravory iiud 
military skill of tho former.®* Most clmi’acturistic, liowovor, is tlui pauogyrioal 
passage which Kalhana devotes to tho closoriptiou of sunm rosily adornments given 
ny Euhaiia to a temple at Surosvart.®® These verses diiler markoilly in stylo irotu 
Kalhana’s usual raferonoes to such subjocts. They look very nmrli like a suiaU 
Prasasti or laudatory poem composed spooially by tho .Ivavi in hoinmr nf the nowly- 
eonseorated gift of his friend or patron. Only a persomiJ oonneotion of this kiiiil 
could justify and explain tlie digroasion. 

Alamkaha, too, who held high posts in tho later reign of J.'iyiisiiiilui, is men- 
tioned with dialinotion. "Wo know mom tho Knvya of his hruther Maukha that 
Alaihknra was himself a man of learning and a patron of soholars.'"’ Mankua 
himself ii only onco named by Kalliaua as miniator of Ibri'ign affairs, while no 
reference is modo to his eapaaly as a fellow-poet.®’ Also for Xldayu, lord of the 
' Gate,’ Kalhaiia sooius to have onorished feelings of special rogavd.*® 

It is of interest to note the evident respect with which Kulhana spoiiks 
throughout of EajayadanAjwIio had only a few years Wore headed a diiugerous 
rohellion against Jayasiuilia,** As tho narmtive itsolf does not show speeial reason 
for this exceptional treatment, pioraonul relations with tho Olironiclor naturally 
suggest themselves. 


Compare rogm'tlln{> Pnrohilas aiifl Ihoir 
‘PrayaH,’ v. 46C sqq.; vii 13 aqq. ; viu. 90 L 
sqq., 930 sq. 

Sec V. 461 sqq.) vi. 2 sq.: 7iii. 766-777, 
2787 sqq. ^ 

® See viii. 128 sqq. 

^ viii.',2404. 


M viii. 2J()5-241K, 2813.36, 2901) Sfiq., 3333 
sqq. 

“ viii. 3Ji(i 1-70, 

Ci«ni»ai’u f(ir Alinhkfim, imlo viii, 2123. 

vin.liSSi. 

viii. 2301 sqq. 

■« viii. 2093 sqq,, 2723 sqij., 2l«)3, 
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Seo. iii,} 


17. Scanty indeed are the data wliioh we have gleaned from the Ohronicle Kalhaija’s know- 
regarding its author’s personality. They cannot compensate for the loss which his 
retioenoB regarding himself has caused us. Yet there is one important point eon- 
ceming Kalhaiia, on which Ml light is thrown by the work itself, It is impossible 
to peruse the Chronicle, and in particular its later portions, without realizing that 
the poet who wrote it, had an observant eye and an open mind for the affairs of the 
world around him. He displays no little knowledge of human nature, intimate 
aoquaintanoo with his country’s material conditions, interest in antiquarian details 
even of the humblest Icind, and in tho facts of every-day life. All these are featmes 
which show us Kalhaiia in a light vary different from that of the ordinary Indian 
Kavi, 

His literary training, indeed, had been of the sbictly traditional typo, and the 
manner in which he employed it shows no conscious departure from the oonven- 
tionijl norm. Yet it is clear that Kalhaiia was not a man of the sehools, absorbed 
in liis S'astras and contont to make liis living by thorn. 

Tlioiu is anotlior iiitorosting olisorvation to he gathered from the Chronicle. 

Wo Icnow that also iu anoiout India, as olsowhore, tlio question of demand and 
supply has oxcreisod its potent inlluonoe on litoriiry production. But it would he 
dillioult to account from this point of view for tho composition of the Eajatiu-ahginl. 

The KaMir court of Kalhiuja’s tiinowas not tho placo where scholarly or poetic 
merit— HO olosoly comieotod in the Indian mind — could load to honomu and prefer- 
ment. Wo may take it fur ooitain that tho Ohrbnicle was not written under 
the patronage of tho ruling piinoe nor with a special view to securing his favour. 

Oonsidei’ing these facts and those features in the Chronicle which ai-e K^aua^m^ves 
eharaoteristia for the author’s personality, we finally may perhaps hazard an ™Ckon^e.'* 
opinion regarding the motives which had induced Kalhana to undertake this task. 

Bom from a family of rank and note he oonld have expected to take an active share < 

iu the affairs of his country like his father had before him. Adverse political 
circumstances, however, and perhaps family policy, had closed to him the career of 
a soldier or administrator. What use more congenial to his hereditary tastes could 
he then make of his litorary training than by recording the traditions regarding the 
history of his country and his views on the times he had lived through ? 

Seen in this light, much of what strikes us as individual and peculiar in 
Kalhana’s narrative assumes its proper and signifloaut aspect. We con thus 
understand his strongly-marked political opinions and his thorough grasp of the 
internal history of contemporary events. The notable accuracy and interest with 
which the details of military operations are often set forth, and which seem to 
betoken at least a theoretical acquaintance with the Mt of war, become intelHmble. 

The extensive knowledge of the topography of Kasmir which we must asonbe to 
the author of the Ohronicle, finds its explanation in tho opportunities which his 
means and position afforded for travel, finally we can thus account for that 
independence of judgment which Kalhaiia displays throughout in regard to con- 
temporary events and persons. 

But these and other important facts touching upon Kalhana’s character as a 
historian will become dearer when we have made ourselveB acquainted with the 
scope and nature of his Chronicle. 
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INTBODTJCTIOlSi: 


[Chap. II. 


Tho Clironiolo oom- 
poaad os a Kavya. 


Kalhapa and tho 

Aladikilraffiaira. 


OUAI'TER 11. 

THE EiJATARANGISrl: ITS SCOPE AND CHAUAGTKll. 

SBOTION I.— KALUANA’S OONOBPTrON OB HIS TASK. 

18 . Tlio interest and iinportanco wliicli Kalliiinii's work jiossussos for ns, lies 
in its oharactor as a liisloricKd record tmd in llio mass of dolaikal iiifnnuatiim it 
lurnisliea regarding tlio conditions of ancient Knsiiiir. This fuel, Innviwor, jimsl. 
not make ns forgot tlnit to its iwithor it was in tho lirsl. plaou u Kavya. lly oon- 
sidoring tills aspoot of tlm work first wo shall ho liolfoi' ahlo to do' just ioo to its 
object and oliaraotor. 

Vyoliiivo already above gkuiood at tho oondilions wliioli ohiij'o us to hmli for 
historical rooords in the produols of rhoiorioiil Kiuiskrit iioolry. Tlio grontli of 
Uiatory has hiul its eloso oounuotioii witli luiotry iu olassioul liloraliiro'loo; tlio 
‘father of nistory’has not without good roason boon oalloii mioUior lloiuor.’ 
But it wunhl bo innaifostly wrung wo wo to soo in tlio K'avyas with hihtorinil 
aubjpcls apai'dlol to tho dovdlopmont wliich loti in (Irooco from onic imalry to tho 
oarhosl historical proso. 

_ With moro jnstioo wo mayreoiill to onr mind that history was yet uvoii to 
Cicoro fl/Jiw hoc mum masim m-uioriim. Ilmno, long aftor Thiicyillilos and 
Polybica, saw in history only a inattor fur tho disphiy of rliotorival skill uiul iv 
oolleotion of facts nsoful for the inonlcation of moral priiiciplos. ‘ Wo liavo only 
tosnbstitnte the Alaihkara&istra for tho art of tlio rhetor m ordor to roalino tho 
resemblauoo between this attitude and Kalhaiia’s eouoojitiuii id' his task. Of tlui 
latter the introductory verses with which his work opous, rurtiish eharaolorislio 
evidence. 

“ Worthy of praise is that powor of true pouts, wlmloror it may ho, whle.h 
flurpiwsas even the stroam of nectar, inasmuch as by it thoir own bodios of glory 
as well as those of others obtain immortality. Wlio olso but jioots rosouddiiig 
Prajapatis and able to bring forth lovely prorhretions, can placu tiro nasi timus 
before tho eyes of men ? ” * r 

praise of the poet’s ari fiuds its significant place at tho vory lii'giuiiiiig of 
the Chronicle. It alone wonld suffice to ohoi’actoiizo tlio rchitioii wliicli tlio uullior 
^es between his art and the subject-matter of his narrative, ft is his skill as a 
Kavr, the merit of his poetic compositiou, which is to save fcoin oblivion tho history 
01 niH oonntry. 

19 . In view of this fact it is only natural that wo should find Kulliana first 
judging ks subject not as to its intrinsic interest butwitli regard to tlio’optior- 
tumtiss it offers for conventional treatment as a Kavya. " Tliougli in vmw of tlui 
lOTothoftheuarratiyo rliversity could not bo aocured by moans of umpUlication. 

there may be found in it somothing that will please tho riglit-mindiiil " 
Diveiaity (mrciivijo) is a quality which tho canons of tho Alaiiikarasiistra ilistkctiy 

‘ Taiot, Bssai mr Tite lave, p. 884. ’ lUd. p. 1C, 
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presoribe for poetical oompositioiiB. Muob of the endless similes, tie hackneyed, 
deseiiptions of msons, scenery, etc., which help to swell the bulk of the ordinary 
diTMtly clue to this raquirement. 

1, is comparatively free from these, to our taste burdensome, 

emDellishmmta. ^ Its narrative shows for the greatest part a I'elative directness and 
simplicity of diction for which we must feel grateful. But Kalhaiia is anxious to 
inafce it clear that this is by no means due to conscious neglect of literary prooopt 
and tradition. Still leas_ eonlcl we asoribo it to tihe author’s want of skill in this 
kind of poetio ‘ omplilioation.’ Througk the wliole of the Chronicle we meet ivith 
verses showing all the elahorate rhetorical ornaments which appertain to the style 
ol a Jnahakavya. More than one digressiou is m«de for the sake of liighly florid 
descnptions of a conventional typo;* Mailing full allowance for these features in. 

realize that they play in it a far less prominent 
part than m compositions like the Harsaoarita and Vikromankadevacarita. 
ICalhaija a diroot referonoo to the “ length of the nairativo ” clearly indicates the 
reason lor this marked diffarenoe. 

_ Kalinina tolls us also elsewhere how the subject-matter he had chosen has 
lunuonood liia work as a poet. The rules of the Alarakiiraaiistra make it uocessary 
for a Kavya or its inain component parts, to exhibit a characteristic ‘Basa' or 
sautiment. Kalhana informs ns that it is the sentiment of resignation {snntarasa) 
which is to reign supiAme in his work.* He justifios its choice by a reference to 
the instahility of everything human which is so amply illustrated by Ms nairative. 
It IS no doubt the desire of emphasizing this mam Rosa which makes Kalhana 
treat at exceptional length the stories of those kings who ended their reigns by acts 
of pious renunoiation or otherwise in a pathetic manner.'* Nor can it be considered 
accidental that four out of the eight Books into whioh Ms work is divided, close 
with descriptions of this character “ 

20. It is in the direction indicated by the choice of tHs ‘ sentiment’ that we 
can most clearly trace the didactic features of Kolhaiia’B work. The transitory 
nature of all mimdane glory, the uncertainty of royal possessions, and the retribu- 
tion which inevitably follows offences against the moral laws, these ere lessons 
which Kalhana never tires of impressing upon Ms readers. The chapters of Kaamir 
history which lay nearest to Ms own tune, and whioh he know best, furnish 
Kalhana with ample illnatratians for these texts. In the same way, acts of policy, 
statecraft, and individual oonduct ate again and again made the object of general 
reflections and analyzed in the light of the Dharma or Nitisastxa. 

_ It is Kalhaija’s custom to emphasize striliing examples W references to siinilar 
incidents narrated in the Mahabhai’ata or Ramayana. "'JVe know how closely 
quotations^ of this land correspond to the largely didaotic character of the great 
Indian Epics. Their remarkable frequency in Kalhana’s Cbroniele kas hence its 
particular significance. The some purpose accounts for the great number of verses 
setting forth maxims of proverbial wisdom and their illustrations, whioh we 
find inserted through the whole of Kalhana's narratiTO.'^ 


® Compare e.g. i. 208 sq. ; iii. 414 sqq. ; v. eqq. s iv. S80 sqq. j vii. 1646 «qq. (Harsa’s tragic 
84S sqq. ; vii. 928 sqq., 1659 sqq. ; viii, 842 ena), 

sqq., 948 sqq., 979 sqq., 1744 sqq., 2148 sqq. ® Sec the oondncling parts of TarafigaB, i.- 
SS66 sqq., etc. iii vii. 

* i- 28. t See e.g. vi. 273, 304 ; vii. 36, 136, 488, 604 

‘ Compare i. 867 sqq. j ii. 168 sqq. ; iii. 612 sqq., 618, 824, etc. 


Didaotic features 
of KoUiapa’s work. 
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INTUODUCTION. 


[Chap. 11. 

It ■would be of great inlei-ost if wo ooiild traeo tlio origin of Ihio diiliieiin 
cliaraoter wMcli is so strongly accentualod in tlio llrijataraugini and yi't foroign io 
the groat mass of extant Kfnyn literature. Ifavo wo to sot', in il ti result of tlio 
close study which Kalbni.m, as we have soon, had personally dovototl to the Mpios? 
Or was it presont aheady in the earlier Ohroniolos which Joilliana Iniil known anil 
probably followed as models? If the latter assumjiiion wore righi, wo could 
scftt'cely avoid the oonolusion that Epic literature has had its share in the ilevelop- 
mont of Sanskrit historical poetry. ITiiforimiatcly tlio works which precodoil 
Kalhaiia’s Chronicle, are lost, and in thoir absonee this question, with many othow, 
must remain nnauswerod. 


STiiOTlON U. — KMiirm’H BOITIUIKH. 


Boeomition of liis- 
torioal impartiality. 


Kalliaija's veviow 
of earlier 
chronicles. 


KjBMIiyDEi’B 
'List of Bings.’ 


21. Tlio iiitoresi which attracts us to ICalhana’s work, is iiiiiiiily duo Io ils 
oharactor as a liistorical rocoriL Wlnilovcr can assiht ns in csliinatiiig correctly ils 
value JVoni this peint of view, may c.laiiu imr special aiiil close allcnlioii, liore, 
toe, wo art) able to turn to the tuithov liinisolf lor giiiilnnco. 

Til the first jilueo it is roasHiiriiig Io And Kalliai.m fully alive Io llio value ol 
liisterioal impiU'tiality. Iinim*(liataly alter the pnnegyvie on poulic inliiilion with 
whioli his iiili’oduolioii opens, Ko iloolarcH that poet aliiiie “ worthy oi' [iraiso whoso 
word, like that of a judge, koops free fttini love or haired iu relaliiig lliu lads ol‘ 
the past."' In this oiuphatio doclanitiim and Iho proininimce given to it wo lent 
sonietliiug of tho historian’s sriirit. Htill more we must liold it to lv.tlliai.ia’s credit 
that he has taken caro to iiidicato, at least gimorally, the niutorials which he had 
used for his narrative. 

He frankly aoimowlodges in his introdnetioii that the sulijciit-nialtcr of Ids 
work had been treated by others holbro liim.^ In order to justify his own eutcr- 
priso he subjects these caidier compositions to a brief review wliicli is of cunsidcraldu 
liistorical interest. Wo learn from it that there had been oxionsive works of 
ancient date containing the royal chronicles of Kawnlr. In JCalliaiia’s lime those 
works no longer existed in a ,domplete state. Ifalliaoa attributes their partial loss to 
the composition of SuvBAM, who had condensed their coutoiits in a kind of Jiaiul- 
book. Wo know bow oftmi in India tho appearance of a convonient abstract bus 
led to tho neglect and/subsoquent loss of all carlior works on llie subject. 
Kalhaiia refers to the pmmlaiity of Suvi’ata’s pem, but calls it troublesome realliiig 
owing to Iho author’s msplaced learaing. The Kfvvya cliaraeter of this composi- 
tion can henoo safely he ooncluded. 

22. Kalhana wstinotly tells us that he had inspeetod "eleven works of 
former scholars containing the chronicles of tho kings,” bosidos the Nilmmla- 
pi/ram. The latler/we still possess. Wo slinll have ocoasien liolow to rofor to it 
m connection withisomo royal names which Kalliana avowedly took from this 
Boni'oe. Of the rahor texts we know nothing b'ut tho names of three of tlio 
anthers. y 

Ksemeiidtia.’b ‘List of Kings’ (wrpawM) was evidently a work of some 
popularity and pretension ; for Kolhana singlos it out for special mention homo- 



mnANA’S SOURCES. 


Sec. ii.] 


as 


diately after Suvrata’s lianclbook. He acknowledges it to be “the work of a 
poet," bnt charges it with showing mistakes in every single part, “ due to a certain 
want of care." K§emendra, the Kaimirian poet and polyhistor, lived about a 
century before Kalhana’s own time. The numerous compositions we still possess 
from his hand, show him rather as a prolific compiler than as a writer of 
originalitjr and skill.® Ealhana’s judgment on his Chronicle of Kator kings was 
therefore in all probability well merited. All the same we must greatly regret its 
loss. Eor judging from the mechanical way in which K?omendra in other .extant 
works has reproduced his materials, we might have expected to derive from his 
Chronicle much useful information regarding his oivn and Ealhana’s original 
sonroes. 

The other two earlier Ohroniolers whom Kalha^a refers to by name, are quoted ChronidsB of 
as luilhorities for certain entries in the early port of his dynastic list. From PAUKAMinniA and 
Padmamihika Ealhaiia took the eight royal names beginning with Lava. The haviiiIiuiu.. 
fnrmor himself had obtained this, as wo shall see, very mmbtful, information from 
tlio work of tho Paaiipata aaoetio Helabaja who had composod a ‘ List of Eings ’ 

Kalliaua aserihos to Lho latlei'tlio ooiisiderable extent of twelve 
tliousand B'lokas. Put the terms in which ho mentions floliinija’s Chronicle, seem 
to iudioiito tliat ho had no direct access to it. OnAmLAKAUA’s work, however, 
which furnishod Ealliiviia with tho names of A&ka and some other kings, was 
certainly in his hands, as he gives us a direct quotation from it. 

From the titles of these earUor compositions and the matter for which they are Sow of earlier 
(meted as authorities, it can safely ha ooiicMod that they began their accounts of Okromoles. 
Kasmlr history with the earliest period. Tlioro is reason to beliovo that this was 
not the case with all of the eleven works whicih Kalhaija inspected. When 
indicating the scope of his work, ko distinctly speaks of authors who had composed 
“ each tho histoiw of those kings whoso contemporaries they were." ® The task of 
supplementing their nai-rative by an account of more recent events is described 
by Ealhana as one which would not satisfy his own ambition. It is evident 
that Ealhana alludes here to oompositious which did not embrace th^ whole 
of Easmir history, but were content to take up the thread of the narrative where 
earliei' Chroniclers had dropped it. Works of this type we actually possess in the 
Chronicles of Jonaraja, S'rivara and Prajyabhatta, which form successive continua- 
tions of the Bajatarangini. Ealhana speaks somewhat contemptuously of snoh 
works. But it is evident that the anthentio record of oontemporai-y events which 
they are likely to have contained, might in our eyes have amply oompensated for 
their limited scope and any possible want of poetio merit. 

28. In contradistinction to compositions of the kind last named Ealhana Useof msoriptions 
desoribes his own work as an endeavour “to give a oonneoted account where the ““ 
narrative of past events has become fragmentary in many respects.” For this pur- 
pose he usail not only the earlier Chronicles already referred to, but also reoorils of 
another and more original description. KaUiaua tells us that he has overoome 


’ Soe Bohleu, Report, pp. 46 sqq. 

I have spared no alTorts in tdie endeavonr 
to bring to light a copy of Kjemondia’s 
Nifdmli from EIa4mirian libraries. Like 
Prof. Biihler I had long hoped that the work 
might yet he recovered from some ‘ garta,’ 
Repeated offers of substantial rewards have, 


however, failed to draw it forth. I fear there- 
fore that lie statement made to Prof. Biililer 
as to the existenoe of the work in KaSmir was 
only an ignis f aims, 

* i. 17,18. 

* Compare notes i. 9, 10. 
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INTBODUrOTfON; 


[Chap. II, 


“Ite trouble arising from many errors, by looking at llio iiisoriptioiw rouortling tho 
conaocratioii of tomples muI gniuls by former kings, at tlie Jtiudalory iuscrijilioiis 
and at written texts {^Mra)“'' Tho cliaraetor of tho various ilouumunis iimncil 
has been fully explained in tlio note on the passage, ilero wo may only rail 
attention to the general iiuportauco of this atatoinent. It shows that Kalinina, 
besides being a Kavi, was also an antiijunrian, interested in, ami ae(puiinte(l with, 
such nriginfiT historioal documents as his country cuulil furnish. To liml an author 
of Sanslmt poetry ready to take up the part of an antiquarian stiuloiit, is a fact as 
rare as it is gratifying. 

KaUiaua’a interest Kalhana’s Olu’oniolo contains unmistakable ovideuoo of the aelnal n.so of sueli 

iunnt^narian materials as his words indicate. Tt cannot ho doubted that a large portion of the 
objects. detailed and exact data he gives regarding tho foundation of Icniples ami ollu'r 
religious buildings, tho origin of particular sacred images, ole,, was olilaiucil IVoin 
dedicatory iusoriptions. In tho same way probably mueJi of I, ho detailed informa- 
tion which Kalhaiia displays a« to ‘ AgraliAraH ’ and similar endownieids, was 
obtained direct fixini tho original grants on eoppiu'-phiteH and siiuilnr ree(trds.^ 
To laudatory iuscriptions {inmoHti} which for llio modevii student of Imliaii 
history aro often so valuablo sonreoH of information, we must iiseriho ut least 
Olio distinct netieo of tlio llajatiirahgini.'^ In ilus numerous reforeiu'es lo 
authors and literary ovoiita wo tain clearly tmeo the use of Ihose ilala wliieh 
mamiRoripts of Sanskrit works often furnish regarding tlieir authors’ persouiilily 
and time,'’ * 

Insoriptions and wiitten works worn, howovev, not tlio only nutiipiariaii 
inatorials which Kalhana hod mode use of. Various allusimiM show Unit tlie 
historical information conveyed by the old coinage of tho coimtiy had uol cseiiiiiid 
his attontion.'® Elsewhero we nnd Kalhana referring to olijecis of iiiiliquariaii 
interest which ho had himself inspootod; and from tho rurions truililious he 
records of them, wo see that ho had evidently taken pains lo follow up their 
origin and history.'^ The same conolusioii may ho drawn from various rufertmees 
concerning Mblio ofSces and inslitulionB.’® 

Use of_i)opulat 24. With tho antiquarian data thus collected we may fitly class also the in- 
traditions. formation which Kalhana owed to popular tradition. It cannot he donhioil tluif 
Kalhapa had taken many of the legends and anoodolos so frotjiiont in tho earlier 
portion of his narrative, direot Irom the traditional loro oiirront in his own time and 
not from earlier writers. This is proved in numerous cases by the clearly loeal 
character of tho accounts reproduced or the manner of thoir relation. It scai’coly 
requires to be explained that it is not on account of tho intrinsic historical value of 
these stories that we welcome their prosoTvation in KaHiaiui’s Ohroniolo. Uut they 
enable us often to trace the earlier forms of local traditions still oxiant in Kasmlr, 
and always furnish interesting details bearing on the ancient tojtography or folk- 
lore of the Valley. In some instances wo UndKalhaiui distiuotly spocityiiig popular 


■ i. 16. 

1 Oomparo for refcrenocs tlio Index, s.vv, 
AgraliSra, Endowments. 

“ i. 34d. 

“ Seo Indox, s.v. Authors. 

*" Oomparo notes in, 103 ; vi. 177 j vii. 02G. 
“ Sos G.g.i. 194; iii.78; iv. 262, 336, 418, 
471 (viii. Sf). 

“ in. 383 ; iv. 243 ; vii. 126 sq. 


“ i. ]Jil sqq. (story of Ki'ti/Mmma Viliftta); 
i. 16n-J(i7 (logond of tint humwlnra lf(}ar)i 
i. 2C3sqq. (dusti'iictioii of Nampiim)-, i. lilil 
sqq.; ii. 129; iii, 330-319 (foundation of 
JPmvarapum)i iii, 374 sijq. ; iv. 6(j:}-r)l) 
(foiuulation of Jw;npura)\ v. 68 aqq. (iS'«//i/rt'« 
rivor-rogulatioii; sue partioularly v. 101, 107), 
oto. 
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traditions whici differed from tlie aooounts aooopted by iimself or the authorities 
he followed.^^ 

The very detailed record Kalhana gives ns of the history of Kasmir in his own 
time, was imdonhtedly hasod mainly on personal knowledge and on the relations of 
contemporary witnesses. It is this fact which makes the lengthy narrative of the 
Eighth Book so valuable to us. Wo have already had occasion to refer to the ps- 
sage where Kalhana distinctly mentions his personal recollection of an incident 
connected with Sussala’s restoration, a.d. 1121.“ But Kalhaiia has been able to 
transmit to us first-hand infoimation also for an earlier period. It has already been 
shown that Oanpaka, his father, had taken a prominent part in the political affair's 
of King Haisa’s time (a.d. 1089-1101), It is highly probable that Kalhapa’s 
accurate and vivid account of this monarch’s reign and tragic end is largely based 
on the communications of his father.^ Kalhima, when describing the execution of 
Tanvanga’s grandsons which took place about a.d. 1095, directly quotes the testi- 
mony of persons still alive at tiro time he wrote.*’’ Elsewhere, too, he refers to 
living witnesses of the times of Harsa.** Eamily traditions, often remarkably 
tenacious even in modei'n Khmir, are hkoly to havo famished the Chronicler with 
otherwise unrecorded details also for a much earher epoch. In one instance we can 
triioo back to this ohannol the mention of an incident fully two hundred years 
before Kaihaiia’s own timo,*” 


SBOTION m.— KAnnANA’s CKHOAl HOBIZON. 

25 . The preceding inquiry has enabled us to form some idea of the materials 
which furnished Kalhaiia with the subject-matter of his work. If we wish to learn 
something of his character as a historian, we must attempt to ascertain the manner 
and spirit in which he has used them. 

At the outset of this task we encounter a serious difficulty. Kalhana’s intro- 
duction to which we owe our knowledge of his soumes, tells us nothing of the 
relative value he attached to them, of the method or principles that guided him in 
their selection. He, himself, as we have seen, makes mention of “ the trouble 
arising from many errors ” in the earlier records. He acltnowledges that " the 
narrative of past events has become fragmentary in many respects.” Elsewhere he 
claims for his narrative the merit of being “ useful where the accounts regarding 
the place and time of kings are fluctuating.”* Yet, notwithstanding this plain 
avowal of the doubts and uncertainties besetting his subject, Kalhana, except in the 
isolated instances already quoted, nowhere indicates his authorities. None of the 
earlier Chronicles which he had used, are avaUahle to us for compaiison. Other 
historical documents that might allow us to control Kalhaua’s method of work, snob 
as coins, inscriptions, foreign records, are also unftatnnately but rarely at our dis- 
posal. Henoe our estimate of Kalhaua’s character as a Ohionicler must be based 
mainly on internal evidence, 

“ i. 312 sqq. ; iii. 4S6 sqq. ; iv. 867 sqq. ; viii. rii. 1066, 

1460 sqq. “ vii- W2. 

“ viu, 895. “ w- 1S6. 

“ See above, § 2. 


> i.21. 


Kjiowledge of oon- 
tomporaiy history. 


RaUiaqa’e eilence 
as to specific 
authoritios. 
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iNTROniunMONT. 


[Chap. II. 


Want of oritioal The critical mlyfiia of tlie coTitenifl of tlio llnjaliivaiii'ini will hIiow m tliat, 
estimate of sources, none of the earlier Ohronieloa lie naod conlil Imvo iliii oil hack furl her than aliimt 
three hnndred years before hie otni timo. Most of his writtou sonreos wc'ro in all 
probability even of more recoat dale. As wo tjo back from ibo Ififlli Hook Avlu'ru 
with the middle of the ninth cantitry wo soom to reaeli contemporary records, lliu 
narrative booomes more and more logondary and aueodolal. Yet Kalhai.ia shows no- 
wise that ha is conscious of tho wide gulf which, in point of historic truth, si'paratos 
the various portions of his narrative. With the same assuraiico and good failh ho 
reproduces the hare lists of regal names, interspersed with local and other legends, 
we find in the first three hook^, and the detailed and antheutie aeeount of eompara- 
' lively recent reigns. Of the defects of tho records and of tho eonllietiiig opinions 
which according toKalhana’s introduction ruiulured his tusk sodillieiilt, wi' nowhere 
receive a distinct indioatioii. Of tho iiioans adoplml to 1111 the gaps of tho earlier 
naiTativos and of the grounds of doeisioii in the ease of discrepancies no iiiformulion 
is over vonohsafbd to us. Varions versions are Imt nii'oly (|iioled mid 1 lieu, loo, 
mostly ill tho form ofpojmlnrvnmonrsand heliofs, hoi ween wliicli tho author does 
not attom^it to docidu,” In two instivaces only does Kalluina moiition ii dilteiviit 
opinion with a viow to refuting it.* 

Kalhaufl’s Miraoiilous slorios and logoiids lakoii IVoiii Iniditioiml loro urn nilnloil in a 

m'oduliby. fo^u abowing (.imt tho (llironiSor fully slmrcd tho wtiiw erodulily iVom which limy 
had sprung. Muiiifost imposHibilitios, oxaggoralious ami siipiwHIious heliofs siieh 
ns which wo must oxpool to Ml inixod up with liistoriciil I'ominiscciieoH in poinihir 
tradition, ai'e roproduood without a mark of doulit or critical misgiving. Kulhai.ia, 
indeed, refers onoo to more sooptieal jioi’sons of his own timo, “whoso minds aro 
swayed by doubts in regard to iJio miraculous deeds of Megliavohima iind olher 
ancient hugs." ‘ The .purpose of this roferonce, howovor, makes it clear that ho, 
himself, was not one of thorn. For spoakingoflCingllnran's mad proooeilings he 
notes that owing to their extraordinary uatui'o, thoy aro likoly to he iloubtod in Ilia ’ 
future just as those stories of tho early kings. 'Elm lattor wore to Kalliai.in’s mind 
evidently aa roal as Harsa’s extravagances with whioh ho compares them in point 


■Want of Imlorioal 06. All the above observations combino to sliow tliat Kalhana knew uotbiug 
cntieism. ^bat ciutical spirit wliioh to im now appears tbo iudispoiisable (iiuiliilealion of the 
historian. Prepared as ho himself is to beliovc, wo eainiot expoet him to liavo 
chosen Ins authorities with special rogtu’cl to thoir roliability, or thoir closonoas to 
the events they profess to relate. Still less can wo credit him with a evitieal 
examination of the statements he olioso to reproduce from thorn. It would bo 
manifestly unfair were we to lay all the dofeota of tho Chronielo which rosiilt from 
this attitude, solely on Ealhana’s Bhouldors. Wo know how rocoiit a growth oven 
in the West that system of critical prbicijdns is upon which modern liislorical 
.science rests. There is nothing to justify the boll of that thoy hud ovor bcim 
rocognized even in part by any of ICallmna’s forernuuurs and models. 

_ On the oontrafy, it seems probable that those portions of KalhiniH’s Chronielo 
whioh are most open to critical objection, owe thoir want of historical vnhio largely 
to the unsatisfactory character of tho earlier records. Kalhapa’s account of the 
period preceding the sixth century of our ora furnishes us on tho wholo only witli 


Sob l 311-317 j iii. 456 sqq.; iv. 387-371 ’ ii. (J; vi. 108 sqq. 

(comp. vii. 1428 sqq.) ; vii. 1696 ; viii 229-334 ' vii. 1137 sq. 
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bare dyaastie lists aad with traditiona often of a very legendary nature concerning 
certain intlividnal kings. But it is soaroely EaJhana himself whom we have to 
blame for this absence of more substantial information. 

Everything points to the conclusion that these scanty records oi doubtful Grafcaleffaeement 
value were all 5iat he found in Ms sources. Tho facts of tine historical interest ° wtonoa e s, 
had become effaced long before as the record of these reigns passed through a 
succession of earlier Chronicles. It is only too evident that each narrator omitted 
more and more of authentic but to him uninteresting data, while legendary incidents 
and popular anecdotes on the other hand received an increasin^y lai'ge share of 
attention. 

We are no longei’ able to trace this process in the works which preceded 
Ealhaiia’s Chronicle. But we find it typically Ulnstrated in the subsequent 
accounts of Kasmir history which are avowedly based on bis work. Tho Persian 
Cbronicles and Abu-l-Fa/l’s abstract of the Rivjatarahgim do indeed reproduce 
Kalhaiia’s dyuiistio lists more or less eoiTeotly. But when wo turn to tho details 
of the narrative wo see that only tho stories hoaring the stamp of the marvellous 
and tho raoro oiu-ious aueodolos havo been deemed worthy of roproductiou. Abti-l- 
Eazl has nothing to toll us of tho reigns which fill tho last three books of the 
Chronicle — ^more iliau two-thirds of its bulk— but the anecdote of Yasaskaiu’s 


Solomonic j udgmont, l.I aidar Malik who relates at length and even embellishes the 
mamllons stories about tho oarly Hindu kings, can spare only a few garbled pitges 
for Kalhaija’s account of the Loliara dynasty, etc. 

In proportion as Kalhana’s aooonnt becomes more and more historical, the 

. * n ri 1 . t, 1 < n >1 1 T>..I "L 


narrative grows fuller and more authentic. Thus in turn those later Chronicles 
present themselves in their final portions as useful sources of Mstorioal iuforma- 
tion. 

, 27. The process here briefly indicated may he safely nssumed to liave repeated 
itself again and again in the works of the Sanskrit Chroniclers who preceded 
Kalhaija. It is certainly illustrated by his own narrative, and aooormts largely for 
the varying oharaetor of its portions and their striking disproportion in point of 
length. But if we want to appreciate rightly our author’s mental attitude towards 
his subject, we must give nt least a passing notice to the ideas which influence 
Hindu thought generally in relation to history, _ _ ... 

Allusion has been made already to tho fact that the Indian mind has never Inability to 
learned to divide mytliology and legendary tradition from true Hstory, To the J 

modern Pandit as to his spiritual ancestors the Puraijio mytbn and the legends of 
the heroic ago are fully as real as the events of a oomparativoly recent past. 

Ordinarily the former arc far better known to Mm, and the interest he takas in 
iber n ia also far greater. The element of tho marvoUous and supernatural in these 
stories does not ovoke doubt as to their reality. On the contrary, it serves as it 
were to confirm the belief in themj for it seems in full accord with what aU 
authoritative ti-aditions tench as to the conditions of those happier Yngas. 

The products of religious imagination and epic fiction thus retain a matter-of- 
fact aspect even for the learned. That spirit of doubt does not arise wMoh alone 
can teach how to separate tradition from Mstorio truth, to totinguish between the 
facts and the reflection they have left in the popular mind. Still less we 
expect that the changes implied by historical development should be noted and 
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■understood. Wliatever tlia canonical tonots of the time toco{*\u/.i' in ilm wav of 
custom and law, is duly projected into tlio past, Thu furllior hack a porioil lies, 
tha closer its conditions arc supposed to have njipvoacliml llio iihail stiiiidard 
conoeived for the present. 

The notions hero briefly hinted at aro snlBcieut to explain nimiy a chariictor- 
istie feature ofKalhana’a narrative. Koepinfrthom in view wo cairoiiailj' undcr- 
stnnd the m'iue credulity ho shows iu regard to tho mavvollous stories rucordoil of 
the aaiiy rulers ; the oonueotion of the first Gronanda kings with tlio ‘ (trout War ’ 
of the epics ; the popular legends related of comparatively recent reigns like lho.s() 
of LaJitaditya and J aynpTda, ate. Nor can we foci surprised if ICalhana’s narrative, 
even in its most historical portions, shows hut scant porooption of tho gnml chanp'.s 
•which the course of political events must have gradually produced iu iliogenm’ul 
conditio-u of the coniitrjr. 

_ 28. The limitations implied by the ahova notions are such as idlect all 
indigenous records of Indian liistoiy. lint hnsiih's llun'o aro others more [leeiiliiir 
to Kalhana’s native laud. In my luicoiuit of the ancient topography of KaMinr 1 
have undaavmu’ed to show t« wliat extent the great immutaiiidmrriers aroiiiul tlie 
Valle}; have until (piitci uiodcrn times iaolateil its piipiilalioii from (he ivst of India. 
This isolation has at all tiimis exomsed a decisive iolliiioice mi llm history of 
Kasmir. Its effects can also he ti-aced clearly in ICivliniimVtiiirmnele. 

Tho groat natural ranipnris wliioh oucIdho Kasmir, liavo assured to (Im ' land 
of S'arail/i’ not only long inmmnity frctu_ foreign invasions, Imt also a liislorieal 
exiatenoe of maidcod individuality. On this no lasting im)irtmsiiiu was loft oven hy 
those periods when the Yalloy was under tho sovoroigiity of groat fnroigii dyiiaslies, 
Kasinir history has honco alw ays bo rno a distinctly local clianiclor, U emmet ho 
doubted that this fact has boon a douiduil lulvantiigu for tbo prosorvatiou of 
historical traditions. Wo probably owe to it most of wTiiit is exaiiti and rolialilo in 
Kalhana’a nairative. Tho histoiy with which ho had to dual, was tlml of a small 
mountain tomtory to which nature has given sliaiply-dofined bonndarios iiml a 
unifom character of its own. It was thus coinpariilively oiisy for Iviillmyii to 
ac(juira_a thorough hiowledge of tbo land of which ho was to he tlio eliroiiiclor, and 
it IS evident how much this must have helped liiiii in liis task. 'I'o it we owe the 
ample and accurate data beaiing on the topography of Kasmlr, its people, onstouis, 
climate, and tho rest., which make the Chroniclo so valuablo for u.s. lint wo eannot 
ignore the fact that there are also defoets directly couimolod with these narrow 
territorial limits. 

The seclusion which Easmir has enjoyed owing to its peculiar position, has 
even to the present day materially restnotod tho goographical horiami of its 
iMabitants. This ranst have been fiir more the case yet in lliudu times when a 
rigid system of guarding the frontioiu incroased tho natural olistacles to iutevoonrso 
with outside territorios. It honco results that tho tnio relation of KasmIr to tlio 
r^t of India in point of importance and power is niivev fully roalisod, To tho 
Kasmiri who knew the traditions of his laud, Imt practically nothing of tlio worhl 
outside it, the imperial away of the JVluglia] nilnrs ovor Inilia naturally aiipoui'od 
rather as a oonsoqiienoe of their possession of l^asmlr than iw vmi'i. Wo can 
oleai’ly trace the innuenee of such notions also in Ealhana’s work. 

To them is due the almost complete offaeemont of all rocollootiims regarding 
erndy foreign dominion in Easmir which is otherwise so plainly imlicattal. In 
their light we must judge of the fanciful oonqiiosts oxtoudiug to the remotest 
limits of India, which Kalhana in evident good faith ascribes to various KasmIr 
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kings even down to Ike eigktt oentni’y.® In reality Kalliana’s Mstorioal horizon is 
limited hy the petty hill-states immediately adjoining the Eaimlr Valley, From 
them he probably took the comparative standm-d by which he measured the 
resources and political importance of Kasmir. Even these neighbouring regions 
were towards the north but vaguely known to KaJhana and Ms infomants.*' 

Earlier inte^retei'S of the Eajatarahgini have expressed surprise at the fact that its 
narrative fails to notice many interesting events wMeh took place in what to them 
appeared the close vicinity of Kasmir. But in view of what has already been said, 

Kalhana’s silence is easily understood, > 

The limited knowledge of the outside world and the exaggerated opinion of the Tnfiuenos of KaS- 
importanoe of his country are not the only points wMoh show ns the clireot influence mirTanauparstition, 
of Kasmirian ideas on Kalhaiia’s work as a Ghronider. We recognize it clearly also 
in the large part which the supernatural element, sorcery, and simhEir factors play in 
his account of historical events. The modern Kasmiris have very justly been called 
a genu ‘religiomeima. The hold which superstitious beliefs of all lands have over the 
population is probably more deeply rooted and universal in KsHiniv than in India 
proper.’' Par away in Central Asia, Marco Polo hoard of Kasmir as a land famous 
for sorcery and “ devilries of enehantmont.” " Kalhaija’s narrative proves how wide- 
spread tho practice of witoheraft was in ancient Kasmir. More than one king was 
supposed to have been killed by it. Kalhana himself felly shares the belief in 
its efficacy.*’ Ilonco his marked disposition to creijit supernatural agencies with an 
important share in the events he relates. 

29 . Por an estimate of the character of the Bujatarangini as a historical Want of oritioal 
record it is necessary also to taka into account its chronological framework, judgment in Kal- 
The questions raised hy Kalhana’s chronological system are so manifold and n-onoogy. 

detaiM that it is advisable to discuss them separately in a subsequent chapter. 

Here only tho result can be indicated. Our inquiry will show the wholly artificial 
nature of the chronology adopted by Kalhana in the first three books of his work, 
i.e. up to the beginning of the seventh century of our era. It represents an attempt 
to fill a great chasm in Mstorioal tradition hy figures bearing a fictitious look of 
exactness. We have no means to ascertain in detail how this faulty and un- 
historioal fabric was built up, and what share Kalhana Mmself had in its con- 
struction. So much is clear that we cannot expect critical judgment in matters of 
chronology from an author whP bases Ms reckoning on a legendary date like that of 
Yndhistmra’s coronation, and is prepared to accept a reign of three hundred years 
for a single king (Banaditya). 

This grave defect of Kalhapa’s work is the result, however, of a more general 

‘ Compare i, 294 sqq. (conquests of MiM- gtapliy of tlie Himalaya regions. Tho chiefs 
rakula extending to Lahka); iii. 27 sqq. meant come in all probability from Astor, 

(Meghavahana’s Diffvija^a) ; iii, 324 (Pravara- Gilgit and_ other valleys on the Upper Indus, 
son^ i iv. 14G sqq. (Lahtfiditya’s expeditions These regions with which KaSmiris have 
reaching from the Carnatic to Ihef Uttara^ become familiar enough since the Sikh con- 
kurus) i iv. 463 sqq., 631 sqq. (Jayapifia's con- quest, ware to Kalhaija apparently a kind of 
quest of Bengal, Nepal), Ultima Thule. 

“ Comparebelow, Mmoir, §§ 83 sq. ’’ See Prof. Buhlbb's p. 24. 

It is very oharaoteristiothat Kalhana when ® See Yuib, 'Maroo Polo, i. p. 176, and my 
dfisoribing the home of the ‘Mleocha’ chiefs note iv. 94. 

from the north which, in his own time, in- ® Oon^iMe for the belief in witoheraft, i. 
vaded Katoir together with the Daiads of 331 sqq. ; iv. 88 sqq., 112 sqq., 124, 661 sqq., 
tho lCi?angaiiga Volley (viii, 2782-64), oan 6M; v. 239 sqq.; w. 108 sqq,, 121 sqq., 229; 
treat us onfy to details of tho mythical geo- viL 17 sqq., 133 ; viii. 1460 sqq., 2241. 
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cause tlian tho individual diapoailion of tlio Oiiroiiiolor. Allu'ifmi, wliiwo cntii'a! 
genius could read so dooply hi tho lUiulu iniud, lias not liiil(‘tl i,o uolico it., Un- 
fortunately the Hindus do not pay much nttoutiou to tho historical ordiir of tliing.s, 
they are very careless in rolating tlio chrouologieul suecussion of their king-s, and 
when they are pressed for information and aro at a loss, not knowing what to say, 
they invariahly tales to tale-telling.” [n the system of early Kasinlr chronidogy ns 

embodied in the Eajatai'ahgiiji we recognize only too plainly an illnstmlion ol 
Alboruni’s blunt judgment. Butit is equally evident that Kalhaua was nut tho 
first who thus attempted to restore a ssnoblance of chronological order wliovo gonuiiio 
tradition was vague and fragmentary. 
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30. It is pleasant to tnin from tho weakest side of Ivalliana’s work lo fonturos 
wluch aro apt to raise onr oBliuiato of its worth. Among tliosc' Iho author’s hoimsty 
of purposo and impartiality dcsorvo lo lio naini'd lirst. Onr In'iof revinw o‘l 
TCnlhai, Ill's personality has already given us occasion (o notice tho iiii|o|iendtiiicii lio 
shows in his jiulgimmt ofconknnpornry histoiy iind its iictors, Iledocsnot liido 
from us tho errors and weaknessos of tlm king under whom he wrote. 'I'he iiinlis- 
guisod luamier in which ho ofton*cluist.iscs the eonduct of those holding iiilliieuliiil 
positions in his own time, makes us occnsionnlly wonder wlmihor ho eonlil ever luivo 
inlonded to give full publicity to his navmtivo ill his own days, llo evtimds tlio 
same impaitinlity to tho near past. In tho pieturcs ho draws of King; .layusii'ulm’s 
father and unole, as well as of his most dangerous advomaiy, tho pretender llliiksa. 
oai’a, light and shado sooiu to be mixed with lairiuiss. 

The full and historically interesting aocuimt whicji Kalluii.ni gives ns of tho 
eventful reign of Hai'sa, also hears out tins opinion. 'VVo luivo scon that lfalhiii,ia 
hod personally good 'reason to feel gmtoful to this rnlor whoso I’livonr had raised his 
family to high office and influence. Yot ho dwells at louglh on all tlioso evil ([Uali- 
ties and acts of the king which had made his reign so hiiuofnl for tlm land and Ids 
own prosperity Even in the louoliing dcscriqitiou of llarija’s trogie, cud, whore 
sentiment aoems to rule supremo, Kalhaua makes us fool tho justice of the fate wliich 
overtook this Nero of Kasinir history. 

Honesty iu a historian has not unjustly boon called a forerunner of critical 
judgment.® In regai'd to conteraporaiy history Kalhaiia has nianilustly omloavoured 
to be fair and impartial. May wo not assume that tlui sanm feeling has helped to 
guide him rightly also in the opinions ho forined of tho past ? 

31. We must hold it equally to Kalhiu.m’s oniilit that where his mate, rials aro 
more ample and historical he endeavours to prosunt to us the jirinoipal figures of 
his narrative in their individual clmraotor and not as nmre typos. To iijipreclate 
Kalhana’s merit in this respect it is euougli to compare the ]iiotnrcs he gives us of 
personages lilre Turiga, Ananta, Har^a, Hussala, with tlie cnlourless ahstrautioiis we 
meet iu the Kavyas inoliuling the historical Uaritas. The mimitive of liriya and 


“ Soo India, ii. p. 10. 


* Soo parlioularly vii. 860 sqq. 


“ 'Painu, 7'iVc Liue, p. 48. 
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Bilhana, too, treats of historical facts. Yet their “heroes are painted all white and 
their enemies all hlack.’’® 

It is true that in those few passages where Kalhana attempts a systematic 
analysis of character he is apt to lapse into the conventionalities and platitudes of 
the Knvya. The attraction of the traditional models has there evidently proved 
too mnoli for him. The result is often a strildng inconsistency between the common- 
planes of tire ehai’aoter-sketch and the individual acts of the person described.* 
Where the saino persons are introduced to us in their actions andthoir motives dis- 
cussed, we fool at once brought face to face with real individuals. This lifo-lilto 
appearance of many of tho principal actors in tho lator portions of the nan'ativo is, 
no doubt, duo to tho fidelity with which Kalhana has reproduced tho ample 
matorials there available. As we roeedo from the times which Kalhana know 
through living witnosses or I'oliablo contomporaiy records, liis characters boeonio 
moro and more goiioralized and shadowy. The groat lungs of legendary tradition 
in tho first three Books, Moghavrihana, Tufijina, Pi’avarasena, and the rest, have 
no moro individuality about them than tho heroes of tho Epics or the faiiy tale. 

Many of tho minor actors, too, of hdor Kasniir history arc brought before us in 
life-like portraits. Kalhana fully possessed tlmt sense of humour and that quick 
eye for human wealmessas, which are so prominent features inKasmirian character. 
This explains why he sticoocds beat in those portraits which he can light up by 
touches of humour or sarcasm, Figures Ihio those of the upstart Bhadresvara, the 
miserly Oandramukha, tlio truculent oonapirator Sadda, and others, stand out in 
Kalhaua’s pages with an air of reality which does credit to his knowledge of human 
character.® 

In descriptions of the low-horn and coarse 'who had risen .through their 
depravity, Kalhana’s humour becomes more than once quite Babelaisian.® We feel 
that if the details are, perhaps, not all historical, they are at least ch'awn true to 
life from available models. Kalhana seems to have done his best to be just in such 
character-sketches, even where he could feel little sympathy or regard for the indi- 
viduals. A,8 a significant case we may mention the account he gives of the life and 
doings of Kularaja, a contemporary, whom his skill as a bravo had advanced to the 
influential position of city-prefect.*’ 

32, The same spirit of historic tmtliMuess which gives reality to many of 
Kalhana’s charaotors,-porvades also most of the detailed descriptions of particular 
events found in the later parts of the Chronicle, from the point of view of the 
modern historical writer we might find fault with the disproportionate length at 
which particular incidents aa'e narrated. But we must gratofully acknowledge the 
fact that the descriptions themselves are often graphic and nearly always of 
historical interest. If accounts like those of King Ilarsa’s last struggle, his flight 
and end, Bhiksaeara’s tragic death, and the fall of Lohara,® strike us as true, this is 
due not only to the mass of accurate detail with winch they ai'e related. The 
impression is created quite as much by the dramatic directness of tho narrative 
and by the a lm ost complete absence of those rhetorical ornaments and hyperboles 
with wMch such incidents are garnished in the typical Kavyas. 

‘ BfiniBE, Vikram., Tntrod., p. 4. « See, B,g,,TU. 297 aqq., 285 aqq. ; vii. 87 sq. ; 

‘ Compare, e.g,, rogarcling Yafiaakara, vi, 2- v. 397 sq. 

13 and vi. 68 aqq. ^ vui. 3333 aqq, 

6 Compare vii. 39 aqq,, 111 aqq. ; viii, 263 * vii. 1539 aqq,, 1616 aqq,, 1700 aqq. ; viii. 

aqq. 1702 aqq., 1814 aqq. 
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B is oevtainly not clianco that wo find tlui opiaadoa wliich lu-o (li'Mcrilicd in iliis 
gi-apMoand impressive mauuor otinfinod almiwt onlivuly to tlio lust two liooks ortho 
Ohroniole. The explanation lios clearly in tki fact that luilliiiua woh in diiwt 
touch with, tho events tliera related through contemporary roeords anil llio narration 
of eyo-wtneases. Tt seems os if wo conlil yet trace the impressions of the luiior in 
the very words with which Kalhana records pathetic incidonts like Kahisa’s death, 
Queen Siiryamatl’s Sati, Eing Sussala’s murder.’' Often wo fool that his doserip- 
tion of particular scenes closely reproduces tho picture which they had left in the 
minds of tho onlookersd” More than onco ICnlhnna puts into tho mouths of tho 
actors of his story words so oluu'aoteristio and pregnant that wo cau scareidy donht 
their antlieutioity.il 

MJsewhero we moot with humorous anoedotes ml a.vpKwiaiis wJiirfi hmr iho 
nninistaknlilo stamp o[ contemporary popular origin.’" It lU'eds Hcarcoly io ho 
said tliat it is just this oireumstanco wliieh givos them tlndr value. Hut it is not 
only the huimiur of tho popular mind which Kalhana knows liow to record with 
lldelity. Passagos like tlio one on the vanishod glory of tlii' K'iihi dynasty seimi to 
convoy to us still iu full froslinoss tho impression wliieli great I'vimts liad made on 
tho minds of tlio people.’” 

Want i)t procisioii 33, In judging of tho charnotnr of a Ohruniider'N work it is right ioliike 
iu eliraielugy. into account the dograo of promsion ho shows in nmtiers of dolivil. Aj))dyiiig tliis 
tost to tho llajtttataiigii.il we cannot fail to nolo again a Higiiilteaut shorleomiug iii 
regard to chronology. The «artifioial nature of the elirenolegy given in tlie lirst 
throe hooks has already boon explained. In this portion only the leiiglli of 
individual i-eigns is mentioned, but no real dates stated. That Kulltai,ia mlds io 
Ilia number of years oaoh Mng is supposed to have roigned, uficii also I’lm luoiilhs 
and days, does not make these figures moro authoutio. 

It is only from tlio doath of Oippala-JayupTila (A.n. H1.1) onwards that Kiilhaini 
gives us proper dates. They are expressed in tlioLauldlca era which has siiiee 
early times been in cnstomaiy use in Easmir. After tho aecesslon of tlie llt[iala 
dynasty (Book v.) the beginning laid end of oaoh reign is indicated hy a statement 
of year, month and clay. It will bo shown olsowln'ro tliat these dalos are on llto 
whole reliable and probably 'token from sonreos roprosonting c’ontomporary rccorcls. 
But we have soaroely ever the means to tost their ooeuracy by iudcpemu'nt data. 
Apart, howevei', frora^ the dates indicating tho length of individual reigns wc 
receive no exact indication of the ohronmogicnl sucooBsion of events until we 
reach the latter part of the eleventh century. Even, tlioreafter, when Kulhiina 
relates what may bo described as^ the history of his oivu time, exact dales remain 
soauty. We ore hence often left in doubt as to tho time oven of such events wliieii 
Kalhana thought important and dosorving of lengthy accounts, 

It is evident that Kalhana had not roalizod tho assistuueo whioli exact dales 
offer for the comprehension of histodcal rocords. As a oliaractoristic. sign of his 
indifforenoe on this point it may ho montionod tlmt ho sonmtimns sliiic'S I, he iiumlh 
of a particular ocourronoe, yot leaves us oiitiraly in tho dark as to tlio year,” That 

» Soe vii. 709 sqq,, 403 sqq, ; viii, 1387 sqq. “ vii, ]4fl0; viii. (I«8, «H(), 1013, 903, J3()l, 

SO 0 , e,g., vii, 1667 sqq. (Harsa’s eppoar- « vii. 123, 1001, 1)07, 1672 see,; viii. 00 

anoe after Uie capture of tho palaoo); viii. sqq., 2370 sue., olc. 

309 (TJoeola’s nmrdorl; viii, 703 (Bhikpo- i'' vii, 80 sqq, 

oara’s advert) ; viii. 2835 sqq, (surromW ol Sod, o.g,, vii. 46, 47, 07, 916, 070 ; viii. 600, 
Lo^ana), 9C3, ^ > > » i i 
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lie ^_\rea a date for Harsa’s birth which does not agree with the statements accepted 
by him as regards the king’s horoscope may be more readily forgivon.!® On the 
other hand it is fair to note that Kalhana shows exact knowledge of a detail in the 
lunisolar calendar of the year of Harsa’s death wliich lay fully half a century before 
the time of his writing.^® 

G-enoalogy is a matter to which an annalist must be expected to pay attention. 
It is hence gratifying to find that Kalhana was evidently aware of its importance. 
In those pai-ts of his nan-ative for which ho possessed trnstwoi'tliy records, he 
generally indicates with aconracy the family-origin of 07017 new aetor who appears 
on the scene. But for this our difSoulty in followmg the intricate details of the 
affairs which Kalhana relates in the last two books — often obscurely enough, — 
would liavo undoubtedly boon yet far greater. For the more prominent figures of 
his noiTativo Kalhana sonictimes givos regular pedigrees which throw an 
interesting light on family history and arc otherwise useful in traeing historical 
details.''!' 

Ecforonco has boon made already to the thorough and extensive acquaintance 
which Kalhana shows with the topography of his conutvy. We can scarcely over- 
ostimato the aflvautago wo derive for the comprehension of the Chronicle from the 
clear and ox.'iot manner in which its local roforenoes are given. It is chiefly 
Kallinna’s merit that wo can restore the ■ancient topography of Kasmir in fuller 
detail than perhaps that of any otlior Indian tenitory of similar extent. Tho 
aocuracy with which he usually specifies the localities of tho events ho relates, 
enables us often to elucidate the latter themselves by an examination of the actual 
topographical facts. A dose relation is thus established between the study of the 
Cnroniole and that of ancient Knsmir geography. The latter- has been fully 
treated in the separate memoir attached to tho present work. Its eontents afford 
ample evidence of the reliability and precision which we must claim for our author 
as a guide to the scenes of his narrativo.'® 

34 . Neither the general drift of Hindu thought uor the spocifio charaoter of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle would justify us in looking to tho latter for a conscious appre- 
ciation of what we understand as the philosophy of history. To search for the laws 
which explain the concatenation of events and govei-n the development of a nation’s 
history, would havo prosupposod a mental atmosphere wholly different from that 
in which Kalhana lived. Inductive analysis of the lessons of history has ever- 
been foreign to tbe Indian mind. Yet this fact must not lead us to assiime that 
the Hindu Chronicler could contemplate the records of tho past without being 
inflnenood by certain general ideas. Individual events present tlremselves to bis 
mind not as phenomena to be traced to their causes. He looks upon them merely 
as illustrations of those maxims, religious, moral or legal, which make up what the 
Hindu desig-nates so comprehensibly as ‘ Hhar-ma.’ It will not be without^ interest 
to acquaint ourselves with some of tbe most char-acter-istio of these ideas as 
indicated by Kalhana. They may help us to realize better- the light in which he 
viewed the events of the past j they are also likely to have influenced already the 
opinions formed by bis predecessors. 

Of these ideas none, perhaps, is more significantly Indian than the notion 
which explains the fortunes of individuals or a nation by the influence of spir-rtual 
merits (punya) from previous births. Kalhaija often accounts for strange facts by 
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iliia convoniont anil to tlio lliniln mind abaoluioly (‘imcliislvo av|fnniim1.’'’ It is 
eyidentto wlmtoxlontun nmiiiostiiming Iwliol’ in this iii'imiiplo musi divmi atten- 
tiim from iJio truo motivofl of individual autioiis and IVoiu all tho inllnoncos 
cleterminiiig tho lift) of a nation. 

Auothur Hindu dogma wMidi lias a in.'irkod iufluonMi on tho (Ihvoniclor’s idoas, 
is eoimoctod with the theory of tho Yugaa. It assnmos tho jn-ogrossivo doi'iiy of all 
things spiritual and material in tho pmaont Kali Yngn. It iiatunilly loads tlm 
Hindu mind to attribute to the past tho more aplondonr and groatiioss tho furthor 
back it lies. Wo can easily roalize to what extent such a notion must prodispoao 
the Chronicler to accept in good faith tho exaggerations of popular tradition 
rogai-ding the ancient kings. Kalliaua distinctly ailducos this principle in I'xplaua- 
tion of tho reduced power of tho Kasinir kingdom.-" Yiowod in this light, the fart , 
of tho Kiusinir of his own time being a small country of limited resourees roiild not. 

a oar to him a reason for doubting tho winulurful power and exploits useri bed to 
itfiditya and other oari inr nilors. 

Ai\ eipially ehnraetoristic foatnro is tho iinunalifioil hnliid' in the power of t’afii. 
Kalhana never tiros of expatiating on tlm inHitriitahlo and perverse ways of (his 
liigliost of fiuitors.'^' In all diroetions he is |)re[iaved to reeiignizti il,s woi'ldiig. It 
is h’atoto which Kalhana attrihules the I'ailing of all resnlve and wisdom in lliirsa 
at the close of liis roigu.-^ Yet liis own accoimt of the lattor shows plainly how 
little such qualities could bo oxpoctod from a prince iiiauireslly insane. Kale'ahme 
is tho cause) which turns ti\o rocipiouls of royal forliuno iiilo eiietiiies of llmir 
roUitivfls and trespassers against tho moral laws.'*® 

36. Mura ill harunmy with oiirnotioiis regarding the eonnectioii ofenuse and 
oiToct ore Kalhai.ia’s ideas about tho lotrilmtion which fellows ii^)ou evil govei'n- 
mont. ihscal oppression seoms to have weighed as hisivily on KiKmlr in Ilimlii 
times as it did in a more rooont period. Wo can hmien nnilerHf.ain! why ICalliaipi 
takes particular pains to domonstrato that avarice in kings del'eals ils own object 
and meets soon with duo punislunont.®' In ono passage lie miiphiisizus ( ho poini. liy 
giving a ohronologically arranged list of illnstratimm taken from Knsmir lii.sl.m'y.'-'' 
Hut even wealth thus evilly obtiuned hoconms piirilioilhy being libei-nlly used for 
pious objoots, among which benefices to Hrahmiins nutnndly claim prominence.'" 

We have already soon the important part whioh witchcraft anil other fcatni’cs 
of Kasiuirian snperstition play in Kalhai.m’s narrative, It is fully in keeping with 
it that we find the cruelties and excossos whioh mark tho latur portions of tlm I'eigns 
of Harsa and Russala explained by those kings having become possessed by 
demons.**^ The belief is plainly indicated bj the Cln-oniclor as a poiiular one, 
hut it is equally clear that he fully shared it. He ascribes to the iulluoucc of 
hewitohment a political murder of his own time, though its real cause is dourly ilis- 
oemihle in his own relation.® We can scarcely wonder that Kalhana is prei)ared 
to credit cases of Brahmans committing suicide hy voluntary starvation or otlmr- 
wise with tho power of proouidng torable consoqnencoH.'^" It is this smui-roligiouH 
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belief wbicb made the practice of prdyopaveSa under Hindu nile so dreaded a 
resource of tbe oppressed. Yet it is curious to note that this belief does not pre- 
vent Kalhaiia from expressing, often in a aaroastic fashion, his contempt for the 
Purohitas who participated in the great Priiyopavesa demonstrations so frequent in 
the later reigns. 

Deseci'ations of holy shrines are naturally looked upon as specially provoking 
divine vengeance. Incidents of this kind are represented as the turning points in 
the fortunes of Harsa and his grandson Bhiksacara,®® We can in Kalhana’s 
pages oleaidy trace also the superstitious awe which E';>imrian belief has always 
cherished towards the Nngas or spring-deities. The legendary account oE the 
destruction of Narapwa by the Naga Susravas and the quasi-Mstorleal incident at 
the spring of Pindaraka in Ananta’s time illustrate the important issues attributed 
to the wrath of these gmdi loci^^ It is ouly what we must expect as a faithful 
relloction of universal belief, that wo find Kalhana allotting no small importance to 
omens and portents of all sorts.®’ 

36. Tho didactic element in Kalhaija’s work to which wo had occasion to refer 
iibovo, is not sufEoiently strong to make him use historical events as texts for 
lessons on policy. Yet there arc passages wliich show that he could fully appre- 
ciate their value as illustrations of political maxims. Wo notice this plainly where 
the Ghroniclor takes occasion to criticize specific' acts opposed to these maxims. 
Tims dealing with Jayasiihha’s expedition into tho upper Kisangangfi Valley, he 
takes particular core to poiut out how failime must ensue alike from plans made 
witliout sufficient liuowledgo of tho enemy and from unduo dehberation in face 
of him.®® When humorously describing^ Komalavardlmna’s vain attempt to obtain 
the throne by diplomacy while it was witliin his roach by force, he plainly teaches 
the necessity in politics of quick perception of the opportune moment and of 
boldness in seizing it.®‘ Elsewnere the rimrs arising from undue delay in diplomatic 
action are exemplified^ He does not hesitate to criticize the mistalres of policy 
committed by the rehel opponents of Jayasimha, and shows how much the king’s 
success was due to their errors.®® 

Particular interest attaches to the passage where Ealhana gives us “in 
abstract the principles of government adapted to his own country.”®'^ This little 
code of administrative wisdom is put into the mouth of King Lalitilditya as a kind 
of political testament. But it was clearly drawn by the Chronicler from tho 
experienoos of his own time, and intended to expiuss his personal views on them. 
The somewhat Maoohiavellian air which pervades these precepts, could easily he 
traced also in the professed Nitisastra works of India proper. But there is besides 
in Kalhana’s maxims an unmistakably Ka^irian flavour whieh makes them 
partioulariy interesting from a historical point of view. 

The first item of advice bears already this distinctive local colour. As Kasmir 
has to fear no foreign foes, owing to the strength of its natural position, its rulers 
ai'e advised to concentrate their attention on preventing internal dissensions. The 
inhabitants of the mountain-tracts enclosing tho Valley “ should be punished even 
if they give no offence.” For if they were allowed to acquire wealth, the inaccessi- 
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biliW of llioii’ sU'ouglioldrt would iiuilto tlidm (hiiii'croiirt. Kiilhiniii. cviileutly in 
tlunlciiig liei'o of llmKlnirtua iiud othov iiunmtiiiii eliius niin'imudinir l,lut luMiiir 
Vttlloy. Tlioir roBtlesii dispomtiou auil hiiliita of pluudoi' worn uiulm’ weak ndgim 
always a aoiu'oe of troublo to Kasmir. 

Very ebaraeierialie is also Iho ndvico “ tliul. tluu'o Hlioiild not bo bd'fc with llio 
villagoi's more food aupply tliau roqnivod for otio yoiiv’a uouHumptiim, nor mmv onoii 
than wanted for the tilJago of tliair lioltla.” Wo oluarly boo from tho romarks wluVii 
follow after this and similar iujnnotioua, that a rigorous administration of llm land 
revoiiuo in tlie fiscal iutorest aoemed to Kalinina tho only moans for pri' venting tho 
growth of a landed aaiatooracy. The latter was ropivsonted l»y tlm llamuras or 
feudal baa’ons of contemporary Kasmir, so ofton montionud in tho last two Hooks o 
the Chronicle, Their endless rebellions were indaodtlio main (•ims(! of tho groat 
troubles Iroiii wbioh Kasmir had suffered during Kalhaiui’s lifotimo.anil for gemma- 
tions earlier, fcliuiilar advice is given regarding tho guarding of importanl. strong- 
liolda; the judieions distribution of high ofliuial posts b(‘twoi!ii dilforenl familios 
with a view to oiiBuring duo balance of powei', and othur imiilors id' state-imiift. 

Kalliana thoroughly nudoralood tlio inooimtamsy of llm iiolitieiil fooling.s of 
his coiiiitiymen, of whom it could justly Im said Hum as now; wirh /i/cnom/m' 
rnhim Ktudffiil. Kalhapa dwolls iiumi than oiioo Ufioti Ihc rapidily willi vvliicit tlm 
groat and tho B)iiall in tho land worn midy to(dimigo llmir alli'c.iimco,'''* I’oimbir 
uttaohnumt and lojralty is oloarlyn (iudor whir.h Im wislios Ids romlor lo o\clndo 
I'roia Hotions cousuloratiou. ,Jlo is also awaro of tho mifonsoioiis rlnuigo vvidtdi 
tho mind of tho pooplo is bound lo imdorgo, ami juslly warns iw ngiiiust Irusliiii' 
individual iiuproBsious ovon of oonlomporaiy ovoids.''" 


SKCITION V.— KAl.irANA’s STYl.H. 

37. Wo had ueoaaion tooxplainat thooommoiin'mimlof this olmpter wliytlio 
only form which Kalhaaa could give to his iiumilivo was tliiif, of a Kavyit, 'll is 
this form naturally which dotorminos the stylo of his compo.Hilion. 

Wo aro aecuHtomodto oouiieot with tho idea of ii iSuiiskrit Knvyu a roduiidanco 
of all tho rhetorical ornaments which according to tho Alaiiikurasisl ua uro ossouliiil 
attributes of such a work. Motiiphors, similes, puns, and tlio umlluss varieties of 
poetic flgui'os which am the tests of tho Kavi’s sldll, aro indeed largidy ropivsentiMl 
throughout Kalhapa’s Ghroniclo, But it is only in particular portions mom or less 
episwuo that we find them accuiiiulatod in tho fasluou oliarnel eristic of later 
Sanskrit poetry. Kalhana himself, as we have scon, takes oare to explain this 
apparent departure from the couvoutionul standard. It is tho length id' the story 
he has to rdate, which according to tho statoinont of Ills introdnotiim procludim tho 
“amplification ” neoosafu.'ily implied by a liberal use of thoso ombollisluiumts,'' 

If we wish to gauge KaUiana’s doxlority by the stamhinl of the orthodox 
Kilvya, we havo only to turn to incidonliil doscriptious liko those of Yndhisthira’s 
departiiro into oxile, Cakravarmau’s or Siissnla’s triimiphul onlrios into the capita), 
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Bhilcsaoara’s 1? .t figit, etc.® We may not be able to indicate exactly the olassical 
models which tneee and similar passages imitate. But theii- conventional character 
is made sulRoiently clear by the total absence of historical detail or local colour, 
Brom our Western point of view we have hence little reason to regret that Kalhana 
has given us but comparatively few specimens of what his pon could do in the more 
florid style of Kavya composition. 

Poetic merit of a difleront character must be ascribed to those portions of 
ICalhaua’s work which display a certain dramatic force in the treatment of pathetic 
incidents. Tlie narration of Jayiiplda's end, with the spirited dialogue between the 
king and the injured Brahmans whose curse proves fatal, furnishes a good speci- 
men.® Equally impressive is the account of King Ananta’s funeral end the Sati of 
his consort Suryamati.® It is, perhaps, in the relation of Harsa’s tragic end that 
Kalhmm shows himself at his best as a narrator of historical incidents? In words 
which lose nothing of dramatic powei' by their simplicity and directness, he describes 
to us the ill-fated Idng staggering towards his doom. His helplessness in the face of 
overwhelming misfortunes ; the dosorlion and treachery of his followers ; his 
miserablo vefugo and sufforinga as well as the redeeming valour of his final 
straggle, are all brought vividly before our eyes. The impression which Kalhana’s 
sLory lon'^es on the mind of the reader is all the deeper, becauso the form’ in 
which it is told wisely avoids all exaggeration and rhetoric effedt. 

38. The groat mass of the subjeet-m alter which Kalhana has to relate, does 
not admit of such dramatic naraation. By far the ispigest portion of the work can 
hence appeal to us only as versified prose. Kalhai.ia was, no doubt, aware of tliis. 
He tries to relieve what from the Kavi’s point of view must appear monotonous in 
the relation of commonplace events, by pootio similes, bold antithesis and other 
rhetorical figures ns well as by occasional puns. 

Much of the metaphorical language to which we are thus treated, is not 
adapted to render the narrative more lucid or its contents more attractive for us. 
Yqt we may readily aoknowledge that the metaphors themselves are often distinctly 
graphic and original.® _ It is probably for the same purpose that Kalhana so fre- 
quently intersperses his story with verses setting forth general maxims and observa- 
tions in proverbial form. These verses are usually composed in more elaborate 
metres and. thus ersily distinmshed even outwardly from the plain Slokas of the 
narrativo proper. Many of them display power of poetic imagination even where 
the themes are well-worn. Their language, though intricate, is often ebgant and 
graceful. This accounts for the prominent plaoe which both old and modern antho- 
logies of Indian proverbial wisdom have accorded to Kalhana’s poeti'y.® 

. It is lilcely that wo also owe the short orations and (halogues we meet in the 
Ohronicler’s narrative to the same desire of introducing diversity. Kalhana more 
thaiL once succeeds in making the actors of his story explain in this way more 
'clearly iiho motives of their conduct.® Elsewhere a lively dialogue enables us to 
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follow closely the changing aspects of a complicated iillaiv oi’ the varying souti- 
ments of the bystanders.’-’ It is curious to note that just in .such dialiigues wo 
find sayings introduced wliieli are unmistakably reprodnctioiia of popular jirovurhs 
or expressions, some of them still currently used by modern Kasmirla.^' Wo havo^ 
here a welcome indication of the fact that Kalhnna where he makes the actors of 
his later story speak, is not likely to depart very far from the conversational tone 
of his tune and country. 

Obsciiritioa of 39. It cannot be denied that Kalhana has made it often difficult for us to 
Kalhaua’s diction, follow exactly the purport of his narrative. Many of the misinterprotations to 
which the latter has been subjected in the eaidier versions, arc duo not to toxtuul 
defects hut to original obscurities of Kalhana’s diction. Thoso obsouritics arise 
only partly from peculiarities of style, such as the use of rare words, involved con- 
structions, 01 ' poelio' ambiguities. To a great extent Lliuir causes lio tleopor. 
Kolhaiia, particularly iu the later poriion of his narrative, has ofien to give us 
accounts of intrioate affairs of stat^ of taiiglod inlvigiios, of petty iuciileiits of 
oonrt-life and administration, and the lilco. The moi'o accurate and delailod ho 
desires to malce this infonnalion the moro difficult wo dud it now 1o iiH('('vlaiu llie 
matter-of-fact meaning of his Btatomeuts, oouuliod as they are iu the llerid 
phraseology of the Kfwya. 

Kalluma Avritca for This difficulty is considerably ineroiiaod by the evident fuei. iiluit ICiilhai.ia 
oonteniporaiius. writes only for readers — oi' hearoi-s— equally woll-acqiiaiuteil with coiilemporai'y 
Kaanir as ho himself was. la dealing with the history of his own timu ho luuuio 
often omits to specify immrtant details or alludes to them only iu a uiauiuir neces- 
sarily obscure to us.'^ They evidoirtly appeared to the Ohronioloi' too notorious 
to i^uire precise statement. In the some way wo find Kalliapa constantly 
using terms of a apeoiflo local sense without over indicating Ihoir meaning, 
though a knowledge of the latter may ho indispensable for a covroot compre- 
hension of the narrative. Only a close scrutiny of parallul passages iu the 
Chronicle and of the scanty evidence available outsido it oiiahlos us to 
ascertain the tine Bignifloanee of important terms like hmiinm, ilvura, imlmm, 
^dr^ada, eto.^® 

DifflculUosof 40. The disadvantages to the modem reader from those peculiaritius 
Bookviu. Eaitiana’g diction make thcmselvos particularly felt in the Eighth Hook, 
Nothing perhaps has hampered more the oon-ect interpretation of this curious 
record of contemporary Kasmirian history than the manner in which Kolhaiia con- 
stantly presupposes our fomiliaiity with its actors, however unimportant, and their 
personal history. 

In a narrative extending over nearly three and a half thousand verses it must he 
necessarily a aoiu'oe of trouble to find the same persons roappoaring al great intervals 
under vai^g names, without our receiving any clear indication tW the laltor 

” Oompai-e, e.g., dialogue of Ananta and “ Oomporo, o.g., notos vii, 1638; viii. 781, 
Suryamati, preceding the former’s smeide, vii. 1112, 1190, 13C0, 1440, 1407-59, 2318-50, 2704-9, 
423 _Bq;q, ; tne consultation of Har?a and his 2968, 8084, oto. 

ministers, vii. 1886 sqq. ; the soldiers and Seo for hampana (‘ army,’ ‘ ooinmand-in- 
Pilmaras’ oonunents on bhikjaoara’s fall, viii. chief ’), note v. 447 ; dvai'a frontier wateh- 
1704 sqq,, 1725 sqq. ; the oounsd of ministers station,’ ‘ oommancl of frontior-ilof ouoos ’), note 
outside S'irabfflla castle, viii. 2618 sqq.; v. 214; paddyra, a high rovonuo oflioo, note 
J ayasmha and Bhoja’s meeting, viii. 3214 sqq. vii. 210 ; pmad (Purimita ooruorationk noto 
“ Compare vii. 441 sqq.; viiL 2868, 2890, ii. 132. 
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apply to the identical persons. It has coat me a good deal of closo investigation to 
m^e sure that G-argacandi-a, Garga, Gaggaoandra and Gagga ; Losthalta, Lothalia 
and Lothnna ; Eajavadana and Balahai’a, and many more donhlets and triplets of 
this kind are in reality designations given to one and the same person.'* The use 
of such varying forms may often have been caused by metrical requirements. 

Elsewhere it is even more difficult for us to find out whom Kalhaya really 
means. Frequently he refers to individuals merely by official titles, sometimes 
by such as they had already ceased to hold at the particular phase of the narrative. 
Changes of state officers were rapid enough in the TCasmir of Kalhana’s lifetime. 
The modem interpreter of the Chronicle who wishes to make sure of the persons 
meant, is thus obliged to prepare aud to consult an official succession list, as it 
were, for the sake of these references. Sometimes again we can identify the 
person intended only by following up a complicatod relationship or tracing an 
equally obscure allusion to some trivial inoidont in the person's previous career, 
etc.''* 

It is clew that the Chronicler had never thought of the trouble which his 
future reader would exporioneo in following the thread of this, the most authentic 
and detailed portiou of liis narrative.'’' 

“ Sou notes viii. 9490, 2708 ; comporo 
also viii. 1094 (^Koffluika, ; 9183 

(^aradbhSam, ^amdiya), otc. 

" Soo, o.g., vii, nil, 1488 1 viii. 872, 2808, 

3244. 

“ In tnuialating the viii. Book of the 
Chvouiolo 1 have found it nuoesaary to oun- 
siantly take stock, as it ware, of all personages 
figuring in the nan'ativo, by moims of a suc- 
cessiou list as above indicated and an alpha- 
botioally arranged register of briof personal 
bistoiios. It is only by this expodient that I 
succoodod in tracking the more intricate of 
Kailiana’s allusioua. 

While engaged in this task I have often 
'regretted the absence of an indigenous 


commentary. Tot I doubt whethor ovon a 
Kawoiriau pommenUtor would have always 
taken tire trouble, or boon able, to enlighten 
us on tho points of real cMoulty. Jonaraja’s 
oommontary on Maukha’a S'nkaipfhacanta, as 
we have seen, does but little to ^ucidato the 
references which that poet makes to his 
contemporaries. 

It is (Mcult to believe that the last Book 
of the Chronicle could ever have been attrao- 
tivo reading to the Pandits even when its 
subjeet-matter was coniparativoly recent 
histoiy, llhe little attention it has received 
aocoimts probably in part for the defective 
state of the test (see bmow, § 46). 


Indistinct 
references to 
contemporaries. 
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OHAPTEE m. 

THE TEXT OE THE CHRONICLE. 

aKCTION I. — ^niE TEXT LEFT BY KAIIIANA. 

41 . In judging of Kalliana’s work as a wliole and in using its eoniculH, it js 
equally imqioi-taiit for tia to Imo’w whctlier the Ohroiiiolo wo iiobsohh is in the Jnain 
Buoli as its author has loft it. On iMs point our auswur can unhositaliugly ho 
given in tlio affirmative. 

RfijaUiuiiiffiuioom- The exact dates which Kalhana names hotli at tho comniunooimsut iiml llio ond 
plotedbyKivUiaija, of his Chroniolo, suffice to assure os that tho extent of tho work ouiinot have 
A.D. 1149-50. nnclergone any material chaiigo after its ooinplotion hy tho author. Kallmi.ui whiiu 
discussing in his introduction tho basis of his chronological Hyslimi, distinctly tells 
ns that he is writing in the year 1070, expired, of tho Id'iika ora cerrusiimKling 1o 
tho year [42]24 of thoLaukikf|,era,i.e. in a.d, 1148-41).* At tho ond iiguiu ho takes 
care to indicate the Laukika year [4S]25 or A.i). 1149-50 as the year (iurcoiit when 
he completed hie narrative, and to specify tho date still Author by giving tho 
year of the reign of King JaynsiAha.® 

There is no reason whatever to douht that the writer who carried iltiwii llio 
Chronicle’s record to the latter date is the identical Kalhana who wroto the iulni- 
duotioE in the preceding Laukika year 4224 or A.D. 1148-49. Tlie interval 
between the two dates represents in fact the minimum length of time whicli must 
he allowed for the composition of a work comprising nearly 8000 versos. 

It is true that Mr. Troyer, in tlio profaco to the third volume of his transla- 
tion, had expressed the belief that the last two cantos of the Oluouiclo were tho 
work of an author different from the Kalhana who wrote tho firat six. But Prof. 
Btihler has ioug ago proved in a manner absolutely conclusive that tho supposed dis- 
cropaucies which had led Mr. Troyer to form this belief, wore due solely to tho trans- 
lator’s imperfect materials and to his inability to correctly comprehend Kalhapa’s 
text.® In view of this fact it would serve no useful purpose to detail hero the several 
misapprehensions upon which Mr. Troyer’s supposition was based. Nor would it, 
perhaps, have been necessary to refer at all to the latter had it not found its way 
. also into Prof. Lassen’s account of the Kasmir Chronicle.''' Prof. JJiihlor has 


' i. 62. 

® viii. 3404. 

■* See Itspm-t, pp. 66 sqq. One of Mr. 
TtoyepB argumonta was lliai tho viii Book 
related events which occurred after A.D. 
11^49. Prof, Btihler is prepared to 'admit 
this statement, bnt rightly objects to the 
conclusion drawn from it,iuasmnchasEalhai^ 
gives this date merely for the ctmmencemmt 
of his work which he cannot be supposed 


to have ooiupluLud in tliu aanio yuiir, Tii 
reality, however, the Ohrouicle (lues not 
oontaiu a single dato later than the one 
abeady quoted for tho oouolusiou of tlio work, 
viz. Laukika Sariival 4226 or a.d. 1140-60. 
Tho passage, viii. 8179, whioh Prof. Biililor, 
following Troyei’s version, assumed to tofor 
to events of the Laukika year 1 42183, gives 
clearly the date 4221. 

* See Ind. Alt,, iii, p. 481, 
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already pointed out that Jonariija who wi'ote his continuation of the Kajatar^giiil 
about two hundi'od yeai’S aftor Jfalhaiia, distinotly states that tho work of his pre- 
deccBBor ended with the reign of Jayasimha, i,e. the one described at such length in 
Book viii.® This plain and explicit testimony must alone snfSce to set at rest all 
possible doubts on the question. . . . 

42 . The fact of the whole of the Chronicle as it is before us, being the work roviaion m 

of one and the same hand, forces certain defects which are found in the latter “ ° 

portion of Ealhana’s narrative, still more prominently on our attention. 

We have already had occasion to explain that much of the diJHoulty experi- 
enced in following Kalhana’s relation in Bookviii. is due to the fact of Ealhana 
writing as if only for readers— or hoarors— already thoroughly versed in all details 
of oontomporary Eamiir history. Another source of dimonlty is, no doubt, the 
froqnenoy of corruptions, in single words or whole verses, which we must needs 
ascribe to errors of successive copyists and other defects of tho Manuseiij^ts. But 
after making due allowance for these causes of obscurity there yet remain defects 
for which none but Ealhana himself can bo hold responsible. They scMcely admit 
of any other oinilaiuitiou than that the latter portion of the Chronicle had not 
roceived the author’s final revision. 

Among tho indications pointing in this direction I may mention at once several 
install cos of undoubtod oversights on the part of tho Chronicler which meet us in 
tho concluding portion of the viii. Book. Thus in tho synopsis of reigns added at 
the end of the narrative proper Ealhni.ia departs in two, it is true, very minor 
points from his own relation in Book i, and iv,*" But, besides, he forgets altogether 
the mention of a king (Nara 10, the legends connected with whoso reign he has 
treated at great kngth in the Eirst Book.’ These oversights, pardonable enougb 
ill thcmsolves, are such that an author of Kalha^a’s general aeonracy and precision 
could not have failed to notice and con'eot them if he had bestowed on this part 
the same careful revision which we have reason to assume for the earlier portions. ^ 

The same observation holds good of another historical retrospect in Book viii. 
whei'e Ealhana incidentally aUiides to a detail whioh he had omitted to specify in 
the corresponding passage of the preceding Book.® It also exploms to us why we 
are confronted more than once in the concluding port of the narrativowith a certain 
abruptness amounting almost to incoherence which we should look for in vain in 
the earlier portions. As particularly striking instances I may mention the abrupt 
roferenoos made to Prince Ghatotitaoa’s conquests ; ® the sudden shifting of the 
narration from one scene to the other as in viii. 2842 sqq. ; our introduction to a 
thoroughly changed political situation without any previous warning as in' the 
relations of Eiug Jayasimha and the rebel Eajavadana.’" 

43 . In the light of these indications the cases not nnfrequent Icwaaxls the DetMis of text m 
end of Book viii., whore we meet with had Sanskrit and wrong metrifioation in °° ® 

Ealhana’s verses, acquii'e signifloance.’’ Standing in a context which exhibits 

' Jomr. 6. 

* See notes viii. S411, 84S6. 

’’ Compare note viii, 3414. 

“ Compare note viii, 1967. 

’ See viii. 8398-8402. It is chaiaoterialic 
that Kalhapa quite agoinst his custom does 
not even indioate the home anil descent oi 
this foreign prince who became Eiug Jaya- 
aimha’s son-in-law. 


See vih. 2962 sqq. 

“ Compare the remarks in notes viu, 8070- 
71 and 8834-36, and the defects noted in 
viii. 2701, 3097, 3126, 8238, 3319, 8336 sq., 
8379. , , . , 

For a striking case of wron^ metre (which 
cannot Tee due to any ooimption of the text), 
see viii. 2910. 
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otherwise all llie poouliaiitiefi of Kallianft’s thoiiglit tmd diet, ion, it would bo 
manifestly eri-oneons to condomii these verses on acooiint of Hiiub formul do fools as 
ilie work of m interpolator. It is far more probablo tluit wo Imvo io rocoguizo in 
these defects slips of Kalhana liimsolf wliiob, owing to Ihe Awint of a lijial I'ovisiou, 
liavo remaiiied in the text. The eases whore similes alroady previously used aro 
repeated in almost idontioal tonns, come under the same aspect. Kucli repetition 
is condemned by the rales of the Alamblrasastra, and it is cliaractoristio that we 
meet with it only in the latter pai-t of the viii. Book.*’ 

Finally it appeal's to me that the unrevised state in which Kalhana loft the 
ooiiolnding portion of his work, may be lield to acconiit also for tho many textual 
corruptions wo notice in it. It is true that undoublodly oorrupt readings and small 
lacnnm arc found in the text of our two mamiscripts throiiglumt tliu whole of 
Boolrs vii, and viii- But it is only witliin tJie hist six Inmilroil verses or bo that 
meaninglosa passages and laounEe of varying length bccuino u, constant Ibatnro in 
the text.*® 

Wo have already been led to assuino that Kalhana had imver Ihiishod the 
revision of the whole of Ms work. Tho explanation liouoo naturally siiggesls itself 
that the strongly marked infei'iority of tho final portion in regard to textual 
correctness may directly bo due to Ifalboiia having loll I'or it no coi'i'oelod oleiiu 
Mannsoript. If tHs portion of Book viii. was originally copied from Kalliiii,ui’H 
nnravised and possibly hadlj^ WTitton autograph, perhaps some time aflor llm 
author’s death, the very defective condition of llio extant text would ho ihoronglily 
intellidble. It is, however, evident that other oxnlauatioiis aro a priori also 
possible, and that with our manuscript-tradition roacliing baolc no further than tho 
seventeenth century, any view on this point must for tho proBont rumain purely 
oonjeotural. 


“ Compare viii. 2789, 2790, 2810, 2848, with 
viii. 469, 2747, 776, 1199, respectively. 

e See for textual ooiruptions o£ all Mncls, 
viii. 2818 sqm, 2862 sq., 2920, 3003 aq., 3070 
sqq., etc. For laomiffl the verses shown 
wiw t in the translation from viu. 8204 on- 
wards, may be rrferred to, These lacnnie 
are distiinrtly marked in Bajanalm Batna- 
kautha’s old oodax, and are such as might 
result from the partial illegibility of the 
ovkinal Manuscript. 

!m the first part of Book viii. we find some 


large laonniB of a difluronl kind, not iiiili- 
cated in our MSS.j yet plainly proved by llio 
break in the nanutivo ; sooiiotoHviii. 290, iM!i. 
In these cases tho omissiuiis are most likuly 
duo to clerical oversights. 

Voi’y curious aro tlioso corrupt passagi'B 
where wo find Imlf-vorsos or Padas of mani- 
festly difi'erunt contoxt taokod together ; seo 
viii. 1107 sq., 3327, 3379. It is dilllcull to 
guess hero tho exact reason of the strirngoly 
garbled condition of ibo text. 
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SBCTION II.— THE QODEX AHOHETYPTJS. 

44 . The questions touched in the preceding paragraphs show sufficiently 
why it is necessary for ns in the present plaeo to take note also of the Manuscript 
tradition through which Kalhann’s work has reached us. The results of my 
researches on this subject hayo for tlie greater part boon discussed already in the 
Critical Preface of my edition of the text,' Of those, it will suffice to give here 
only a succinct resvmu. 

The Calcutta edition of 1835 which forms the editio princeps of the Eiijata- Mr. Moororoft’s 
rahgini, was based principally on a Devanagai-i transcript which Mr. Moorcroft, tho transoript. 
travellm', had caused to be prepared for the Asiatic Society of Bengal during his 
stay at S'rinagar in 1823. The versified colophon attached to this trnnseinpt and 
reproduced at the end of the editio princops, informs us that the original Manuscript 
from which tho Annals of tho kings of Kasmir were copied for “ the illustrious 
Murkaniphaka Sahibha," had been obtained from tho learned ICasmlrion Pandit 
S'iviiriima. The latter is praised in the colophon as the representative of that 
family which alone in Kasrair had always preserved a copy of the B^al Chronicles.® 

The very uuinej’ous eormptiuns found in tho text of tho Calcutta edition 
prove clearly that Mr. Moorcroft’s copy shared all the defects inherent to Devanii- 
gaii transcripts made in Kasmir from S'firada Manuscripts. Yet oven in this 
defective condition tho text obtained from Kasmir waw far superior to that presented 
by tho incomplete Devanagari Manuscripts from Calcutta and Lucknow on which I)r, 

Wilson had been obliged to rely in 1826.’'’ Mr. Troyer’s edition of the first six books 
(Paris, 1840) was avowedly prepared with the same materials as the editio princeps, 

No advance was made towards the recovery of the genuine text of the Disoovery of corfaB 
Rajatarangini until Professor Biihlcr’s memorable tour in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in Kasmir in 1875. Cne of the many important results which 
rewarded his brilliant researches, was that he established the absolute supe- 
riority of the Kamiir MSS. of the Cbromolo written in the S'arada character, 
over those in' Devanagsiri. He also clearly recognized the fact that all S'arada 
MSS. known to oxiat in Kaanir are derived from a single Manuscript, the same 
from which Mr, Moorcroft had obtained his copy. This codex areMi/pua, ns Pro- 
fessor Biihler appropriately called it, was at the lime of his visit in possession of 
Panffit Kekvarama, tho grandson of Pandit S'ivarnma. The owner guarded his 
precious heirloom so jealously that Professor BuMer was not able to obtain more 
than a glimpse of tho ancient manusoiipt.** 

4^ The chances of obtaining access to the codex seemed even less promising at Codex arohetypna 
the time of my first visit to Kasmir in 1888. After Papdit Kasavarfuna’s death, which secured for oditon, 
had ocouiTod in the meantime, the mannscript had been out up and divided among 
three of his heirs. My first endeavours to secure ponuission to see and collate 
these portions resulted in failure. The actual owners, though by no means able to 
appreciate the soientifio value of their possession, wore evidently resolved to main- 
tain their predecessor’s pohoy. More than a year passed in repeated endeavours 
■ and negotiations, which proved fruitless hut were instniotiye to me in a small way 
of the methods of eastern diplomacy. My success in obtaining at last the loan of 

' Soe pp. v.-xiii. “ See Essay, p. 2. 

s The oolophon is reproduced in my edition, * See Sepori, pp. 7, 64, 
p. xii, 
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the several parls for Ilia purposea of my odition was mainly duo to tlio kind otlioas 
of the Honourahla Puii(Jit Sui'aj Kaul, then Momher of tlio KiisuiTr fcitiito 
Council, and his son Paiifjit HaiiKishan Kaul, then my pupil mid now an olHeor of 
tho Statutory Civil Sei'vioe, Punjab. 

Thus the disjecta membra of the codex arohetyiras of the Eajataraiigiiu bociuno 
once more for a timo united in my hands.® It proved to contain all tho eight 
Books of Kalhaiia’s work, forming a large octavo volume which originally consisted 
of 328 Ma of age-worn Kasmir paper. The last leaf and one in the middle havo 
been lost, probably when the abovo-mentionod partition took place. Tlie leaves 
are awanged as in the easo of most KasTOU* MSS., in forms wiiicli wore origin- 
ally honnrl up after the fashion of European books, hilt are now loose. Tlio fte- 
simileofaloafpnblishecl withmy edition shows tho ehariictor of the writing and 
the general appearance of the manuscript. 

HajlinrAaBaina- 46. The colophons attached to the sovoral Boolcs do not ('ontaiii ii (lnt(‘. 

tiio writer p,|it fortunately they name the wi'iter of tho codex, I’aiidit liTijdnalm, Ihdunkaulhn, 
ot tlie cod, arch, mo to fix tlio i^Q of tho codox with appi'oximalo iiecunicy. 

Other MSS. from the same writor’s Land which I snccessivuly saw or purclmsod, 
show dates ranging from S'alcal.'iTO orA.D. ICdS-O to K'aka IliOll or a.d, Ilisri-O. 
One of these MSS. contains llajilnaka Eatuakanllia’s own ooiiinionlary on llio 
Tlaravijayakavya The more detaileil iufoi'iiialion which ilio wriioi* gives liei'o iis 
to his person and family, proves beyond all doubt liis iduiilil.y with lliijmiaka 
Eatnakantha, son of S'amkarakantha, the loarnod author of several commeiitiirics 
on Kasmirian Kiivyas and also of same original poetical compositions. The known 
dates of these works fall witliin tlie time-limits already indicated." 


* Hahmf sua fata liiilU. The codex, the 
use of which had been obtaiued with so much 
troiiblo, was nearly lost on my Voyage to 
England in 1890. The box which oonfened 
it, was dropped overboard in the Ostende har- 
bour through the carelessness of a Floniisli 
porter, and rcoovarod only with difficulty. 
Portanately my ooUatioii of Uio text was 
oomulote and safely paoked elsewhere. 

Happily, too, the soaking with sea water 
loft no parcoptihle traoo in the codex. KaSmir 
paper of the old make stands immersions of 
this kind remarkably well, and the ink used 
to this day by Kasmiriaii Panejits for their 
Sanskrit MSS., is in no way affected by water. 
The owners when they raooivecl back in 1802 
their rospoctive parts, had no inklmg of the 
ad/nfe&a uieir household talismans had under- 
gone. 

* The following are the texts which I am at 
present able to trace to tbe anthorsldp of our 
Bajanaka Batnalrantha. 

i. LagMpaoiUkS, a commentary on Batna- 
kava’s Ilm'avmyakavya. (My MS, of this work, 
]So. 188, is mtnaloiutlia's autograpih copy. 
The dates shown in the introduction and the 
colophon of Oanto i, prove that Hie composi- 
tion and writing fall both within the year 
S'aka 1603 or A, n, 1681-2), 

li, Svayahita, a commentary on tho 


fthkavijmnliiivya of Viutiidovii, uompoMul in 
S'nka 11593 or A,i). lli71-2, (An oilitiim of 
tills commentary lias boou printed by Papijit 
S'ivadatta in the Enmamiilii, based on my MM., 
N 0 . 2 OC.) 

iii. LnylmpaTidhS., a comrai'iitary on tho 
Siulihwuumjali of Jagaddliara, a Hlinkti text 
of Wio S'ftiva porsiinsioii, cimiposcil S'aka 
1002 or A.L. 1680-1. (Printed hi tho KfimmuWi 
Soriesj 

iv, The Eatmiataka or CUnthhiiiiukitnka, a 
oontimy of versos in praise of Mum, wtiiip(i.<io(l 
S'aka 1/587 or A, 11 . 1066-0, (MS. No. 116 in 
my oollaotion.) Both this and the follewing 
sinall text are referred to by ]latnakan(iha in 
the colophon of his Yudluiitliiravijaya com- 
mentary. 

V. Suryaitiitmtlmya, a small doviitional 
poem, undated (MS. No, 170 in my oollootiou). 

vi, A commentary on Yaiaskara's DeoUluIra 
which itself is apoutieid illnstratiou of S'oliha- 
kara’s /ilmhMraratnukara, inidatod (MS. No. 
14 of my colloelion). 

vii. Sdraaamnccaya, a commentary on llio 
Kdvyap'okuk, cmitaining a rdiumd of tlio ■ 
Jayanti and other oarlior expositioua. (('om- 
pare regarding this text, Prof. Pbtbkson’m 
remarks, ScfltOifli EepoH of operations in search 
of Sanskrit Manimripis, pp. 10 aqq.) 

In the first five oompositiims Bfijiaiaka 
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The poiiii tliuB ostablislied is of consideTable importance for onr estimate of tbe 
critical vidue of the codex arohetypns. We see clearly that its writer was not a 
mere copyist but a scholar of no small attainments who, we havo good reason to 


Text of BatnDr 
kantha’s oodex. 


Batnakantha caUa himself the son of Bfijanaka 
S'aihkarakaijtha, of the DhaumySyana Gntra, 
an inhabitant of “ the land which is pni’iiied 
by the dnst from the lotus-feet of S'firada,” 
ie. Kaimir. ESjanaka ia a namo homo by 
numerous Papdit families in XaSmir ; compare 
below, note vi. 117. 

The memory of Eajitoaka Eatnaloiijtha 
still lives in liaSmir Papdit tradition as that 
of a groat scholar and very last writer. Thu 
latter fact accounts for the considerable 
number of manusoripts written by him which 
are still extant in Katoirian libraries both in 
and outside llie Volloy. T myself havo boon 
able to acquire at S'riimgar, copies from his 
hand of the lollmving texts : — 

i. ESyamukuta'a commentary on the Araa- 
rakofia, written S'aka 1677 or A.n. 1656-0 in 
‘Ka^thavata’ (sic) or liii?t'‘vnr (No, 0 of my 
collootion). 

ii. Amanm/lya (No. 9). 

ili. £(ittmti'apaucilca of Triloeauadfisa, dated 
S'aka 1696 or A.D. 1073-4 (No. 38). 

iv. EmmahatmAja from the Bralimavaivar- 
tapurfiija (No, 89). 

V. A commentary on tho Ptnlodhactoidro- 
daya ^o. 98). 

vi. Jonarftja’s oommontary on the B/rihay- 
thacarita (No. 166), 

The oldest of the MSS. from Ratnakaptha’s 
hand which Ihaveaeen,istheintorestinghirch- 
harfc codex now in possession of Papdit 
Mahfinandajiva, son of my departed friend 
Papdi't Daraodar, of S'llnagar. The ESw/o- 
prahS^mantketa which it contains, besides 
some other Alaihkllra texts, ia dated S'ika 
1670 corresponding to A.n. 1648-9, (Oompare 
regarding this codex which to my Imowledge 
ia tho latest dated KaSmir monusoript on 
biroh-hai'k, my edition of the Eajat,, Preface, 
p. .yii., and my Catalogue of Jammu Sansh'it 
MSS., p. xxiv.) 

A manuBori^ of tho E^etrcgialapaddJKiti by 
Eatnakoptha dated S'aka 16b7_(A.D. 1686-8), 
came to light on my examination of Papdit 
Jaganmohana Hupdu lihrmy at Laliore (see 
below, § 49), Otlier MSB. from tho learnod 
copyist’s hand, I have little doubt, have 
found their way into other Ka4mirian libraries 
in the plains, and probably also into tho 
‘oollections acquired by Prof. Bilhler and 
othor European soholars in Ealmir. 

An inspootion of the oodex arohetypiis or 
of the facsimile pages reproduced from it in 
my edition, fully bears out the tradition of 
the Pap$ts as to Eatoakaptlis’s fast writing. 


His handwriting as it appears thoro, with its 
very outaive and peculiar cbaTBotors, prosonts 
Tinusual diffimiltioB oven to the practised 
reader of S'fiioda imting. To those tlifli- 
oultioa must bo ascribed, at least partly, the 
numerous clerical corruptions aiicV blunders 
which we most, to a groater or smaller 
extent, in all modem transoripls of tho oodox 
archatypns. Those among tho above-quoted 
MSS. wHeh boar earlier dates, show tho same 
peculiar cursive duciiie, hut arc more easily 
road. It seems to mo vciy probable that 
Ratnakoptlia wrote his copy of the Rajalarafi- 
gipi at a comparatively advanced ago and, 
like tho majoiity of his manuscripts, ohietly 
for his own luio. 

Tlio following anecdotes wore related to 
mo by Papdit friends in illustration of the 
above tradition, Wlien Eatnakiiptha was a 
youth and still at school, ho used to wriLa out 
tho whole of tlio text wliich his toaohor had 
expounded Eiu'ing a fortnight on the single 
day closing tlio palcfa, winch is a roguW 
amdhgayamdina or holiday of orthodox 
Bralunan instniotion. Ha is credited with 
having been able habitually to writo six 
hundred S'lokas per diom. On one oocasion 
ha is supposed to have accomplished even a 
greater derical feat. Resting during the 
middle of tho day at GiambMiasaragama (see 
below. Memoir, § 64), on a journey from 
S'rinagar to Vij'^bror, Eatnakaptha is behoved 
to have presented his companion with a copy 
of the BiagavadgitS, which he had writ^ 
while the latter had busied himself about 
thoir mool. Batnakaptha's name in its 
Ka4miri form, Medan (EajSnaka), stiB 
lives in a proverbial saying ofton hoard 
among Papijits, " Tim gai Math'' Msdfrd 
aehar" (“ These arc Rath" Efizdau’s letters ”). 
It is used of a hurried writing, difficult to 
inad. Batnakaptha’s direct descendants still 
live in S'lmagar as a respectable family of 
Euikuna. 

Judging from ray monusoript of tho Eaya- 
mnkuti whidi was written in Ka?t“vDr, a.e, 
1666, Eatnalcaptha seems to have continued 
copying texts even while travelling abroad. 
Curiously enough, while writing this note, on 
excellent manuscript of Bfipas Har^acarita 
in Batnakaptha’s familiar hand has reached 
me from Bhadravah (Skr. Bhadramkma, see 
Eftjat. viii. 601), tlio distriot adj oining Ka?t"T'iii 
on the south. Is it possible that this welcome 
find is in some way connected with Eatna- 
kaptha’s visit to that region f 
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believe, has copied his original with gvoal cave anil aerarncy. Tlio text, givon by 
EajaufAa Eatnakantha in the first six hooks ainl in tlie gw'alor portion of tho 
seventh, is remai’kahly free from mistakes mid corruptions. Yot tho oiiro with which 
he has marked in these portions of tho text tho lacinuo ho fimn(l_ in his original, 
proves snfSeiently that the iramnnity of his text from dofocts of this kind cannot ho 
dne to unscrnpnloiia i-eatoring as might othorwiso ho snspootiMl. Those hicuiiiu oro 
now filled up W a lator hand, as wo shall see, from tho collation of another maim- 
soript, independent of Ealhnna’s ori^nal. 

The fact here indicated makes it clear that tho far loss satisfactory condition 
in which we find tho remaining portion of the work, must bo attrilmlod to tbo defec- 
tive state of tho text in Enjaiiafca liatnakanlha’s original. Hero wo moot mnoh 
more frequently with lociinte, now but rarely stipplcnumtod by the lator hand 
already mentioned. Undoubted eon-nplions, Idundcrs and misspellings also 
inorcaso as wo proceed towards tho closo of llui work. Wo have Imd already occa- 
sion above (§ 43) to indioato a oanso winch may Im hcldtoaecoimt Ibi'iiart of thuso 
deficioncies. Thara ai'e, howover, also othor eiroiimstiiiicoH which iiro lilody lo havo 
co-operated, The diminished intorost with wliioli. tlui coneliiditig poi'liou of the 
Chroniolo seoms to havo boon road, must hiivo caimcil Ihem to ho copied less fro- 
qiiently. Ilonoe tho miinbor of oo]>ius availahhi fi>r euiiiiiarison and oorreolion was 
also more restricted. Tho gimler obscnrily ol' Kal liana’s iiumitivo wliero it doals 
with contemporaiy events, is likely to havo oftiun lod oven inlolligoiit oiipyisls into 
exTora. Finally it is to ha remamWed that tho loaves iit tbo end of birch-baik 
volumes, such as we must suppose the older copies of tlm lirijalarafrgii,u lo have 
been, were always exposed to greator risk of injury from tlm pi'oling or breaking off 
of their brittle matenal.'' 

47. The great oiilioal value of tho codex arohotyjins (iimrkod J in my oditiou 
and Notes) is due not only to the fact of its having boon written by a scholar of 
Rajimaka Ratnakanthn’s stamp, hut also to tho abundanco of important glosses, 
various readings and corrections which lator hands havo rooordod in it. Two 
of these designated in my edition Aj and Aj, respectively, iiro of parti eulai* 
importance. 

Of Aj I have shown that he waa the oldest of the annotators of tho codex and 
probably a contemporary of Eajanaka Eatnakanlha himsolf. To A. wo owe, besides 
a series of important corrections and various roadiugs, a groat number of valuable 
glosses. They have proved most useful to ino in tracing tlm details of tho historical 
topography of Kaanir, and have more than once thrown wolcomu light also on other 
points in KaUiana’s narrative. Certain indications fully noticed in tho edition led 
me to tho conclusion that the corrections, various readings, and probably also tbo 
majoiity of tho glosses entered by A, resulted from a careful collation of Eatna- 
kantha’s copy virith its origin^ Whilo Eatnalcaiilha was copying tho text, Aj 
appears to have revised what the former had written, and to havo added from tho 
oneinal manuscript tho marginal notes and various readings which Eatnakantha 
had omitted to copy. 

The oonolusion I had thus formed as to tho age of the annotator Aj has quite 
recently received^ a sti'iking confirmation. Since tho publication of my edition 
I had repeatedly in manuscripts of other Sanskrit texts which I sow or acquired 
in Kasmir, come across learned glosses and notes in the handwriting of As, so 


* Oomp. Prof. Bixblor's remarks, Sqmi't, p. 30. 
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familiar to me from tto codex aroIietj'pTiR.® Bnt none of tHose texts furnislicd a 
clue to the person of the annotator. In the antumn of last year (1898), however, 
I was able to purchase in 8'rlnagar an old paper manuscript of part of the 
Mahiibharata which in a most conclusive fashion settled the question as to the ago 
and identity of “ Aj.” Apart from numerous explanatory notes written by A, I 
found in it, endorsed on the first leaf of the Aavamedha Parvnn, a fomiiil deed of 
sale exeoutod and signed in the annotator’s own handwriting. 

The document which I hope to reproduce elsewhere as it presents also other 
points of interest, records the sale by certain Pandits of a complete copy of the 
Mahiibharata for 45,000 Dirmaras to one designated as the “ excellent Guru Ananda." 
The writer of the deed signs himself with the name of Talmik Bhafta Ewraka. 
The date is given as Thursday tbS 8th m ti AsvayujaoftheLauldlraycar 58. This 
by cnlculation and the evidence ef the Muhammadan date, indicated in an attached 
Persian version of the deed, is shown to coiTespondto Thursday the 10th July, A.D. 
1(382. Thus the fact of A,, recta Bhatta Haraka, having been a eontemporary of 
llajaiiaka Eatnakantha is proved beyond all doubt. From the way in which 
Bhatia ITaraka annotated not only the codox archotypus but other MSS. written 
by Eatnakanlha it may bo inferred with groat probability that ho was his constant 
companion and possibly bis pupil. The name Taka4e (written with b as tho final 
syllable and hence pronouncod Taleare) “ represents, perhaps, the modern ‘ Krfnn ’ 
designation Tnlio^r' borne by a oousidorable number of Braliman families in 
S'rinagar. • 

48. Anolbor important annotator of the codex arohetypus is A,. His hand 
has filled up most of the lacunse which Eatnakautlia had lell in the text of Books 
i.-vii. Ha has, besides, recorded a considerable number of various roadings and ex- 
planatory notes. Aj has also supplied in several instances whole versos and Piidas 
which Eatnakantha had omitted without indicating a lacuna. It is cortain that 
all these additions of Aj were made after Bhatta Haraka had done his revision of 
the codex. 

There is ample evidence to prove that the additions of Aj are derived from a 
genuine recension of Kalhana’s text and cannot bo due to oonjectoal emendation, 
We are hence fully justified in assuming that for the purpose of revising Eatua- 
kaptha’s text, Aj had used a manuscript independent from the latter’s original. 
But my endeavours to obtain information as to the existence of this manuscript have 
been in vain. Hor have I been able to discover traces of its use iii other Kasmirian 
copies. No definite opinion can thus be formed as to the relative value of the text 
recension which this manuscript now lost represented. The very numerous laounee 
and corruptions which have remained in the text of the last two Books notwith- 


* Nuineroua glosses of A, are foimcl in the 
manuscripts from Bajanaka Ratnakantha's 
hand, closoribecl above in note 6, under i.-iv., 
also in Ratnakaptha's autu|iaph copy of his 
commentary on tho Haravij^^avya. 

Of other MSS. showing notes from the 
hand of Aj, I may mention tho following now 
in my possoasion ; No. 122, S'rivara’s Tbjata- 
rahgirji ; No. 20fi, KannahiyaHifila of Somii- 
saiiibhu ; Nos. 228 and 222, !^akas contain- 
ing Mantras of the K&thakasaiiiliitil (described 
by Prof. Von Sohrooder in tho “ Anzoigor " of 


the Imperial Academy, Vienna, Jahrgang 
1896, p. 73). The glosses in the last-named 
text ehow that Aj, a rara am among KaSmi- 
rian Papfiits, had studied works connected 
with V«Uc literature, like Tftska’s Ninikta, 
Dvata’s Bha?yo, etc. 

Glosses by A, aio frequent also in tho MS. 
of the jSarjaearita written by Eatnakantha, 
winch has recently come into my hands ; seo 
above, note 6, 

® Seo note i; 806, 
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Text recension 
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standiug tlio revision of Aj, siiggOBt tliai 1.1io to.'ct of llin mimnserijit colliilcil liy A,, 
was in Qiese Books eiiliei- eqndly defective or piirtinlly nussiug. yoino indicalioiia 
to be notdoed below, seem to show that the revision of Aj took place early in the last 
century but was not effected at one time. I am honoo inclined to look for the porsmi 
of A, among the eaidy owners of the codex, possibly ancestor’s of B'ivanuna and 
Kesavarama. 

Apart from the two old annotators A, and Aj we meet in Ratnakantha’s codex 
with additions also from other hands. But none of thoso oiiii claim any special 
iuter-est or authority. Two of them, A, and A,, can bo shown to be of very roeont dato, 
while the rest have contented themselves with entei-ing oxplauatory notes only in 
isolated instances. 

Notwithstanding a diligent search extending over a serios of yiairs, f have suo- 
ooodod as little as Professor Btihler in hriiiging to light in IsaMiiir a uninnsevipt of 
the Chronicle which might prove indo]iomlont of llalnakaiitha's ar(‘hi‘t,ypn,s. All 
Kasnilr manuscripts of the Itnjataranghji which I liavo soon or of which I could 
obtain information, are comparatively roeont traiiHcripIs from iliat eoilcx iiiado 
either directly or through some inlormodiiiry copy. Many ol'tlio niisliikcs wo liiid iii 
them are directly dno to the dilficnlly tho oo]iyi’st.H oxiainoiicod in roadiug Italiia* 
kantha’s peculiar and extremely cursive haiulwriliiig. In all of llicso tniuscvijits 
we notice that the scribes in copying have followud iiidill'oronl.ly cillutr Uatiia- 
kantba’s text or the various readings of Aa and A j. Tliis (nronnisliinco accounls for 
the frequent diserepanciaa wWch thoso enpies o.'cliihil ninoiig tlioinsclvos notwith- 
standing their undoubted common origin. To thaso ooiuparalivuly nioilcrn trauscrijiis 
of A belongs also the S'aradA, MS., now in tlio Doocan Oollogo Uolluutioii, on which 
Pandit Durgaprasada’s text edition (1892-04.) was bnsod. 


SEOTION in.— THE LAHOIIE JtANIISOllIl’T. 

49. Tho critical materials above indicated lind already boon fully recorded 
and utilized in my edition of Ealhana’s text. I should have been obliged to con- 
tent mysetf with them also in preparing my translation, had not a fortunate chauoo 
enabled me to secure fresh textual help in a place where I little expected it. 

In April, 1895, 1 obtained, alter a good deal of negotiation, access to a ssfltlf 
and mnoh-negleotod collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, belonging to Piuidit Jagrni- 
mohan Lai fluiid, a Purohita of Easmirian descent, temporarily resident in Lahore. 
Among the contents of a miscellaneous bundle of manuscripts, n few loose loaves, 
evidently from some Rajataxarigini copy in Bevanagavi characters, attracted my 
attention. I had a careful search made in tho confused rubbish representing tho 
remainder of the ‘library,’^ with the result that the greatest portion of the luauu- 
soi'ipt was ultimately recovered. 

_ At first this find seemed to promise but little. It was ovidcnlp that the moim- 
Boript had been very caroleasly copied by on ignorant scribe from a H'firada original, 
the text of which am'oed closely with that of the Easmirian oodox arcliotypus, A 
closer examination, however, of some detached leaves which happened to belong to 
the vii. Book, revealed to my surprise that amidst endless blunders and corruptions 
there were also some readings manifestly superior to Ratnakaiitlia’s text. I aooord- 

' Sai’ta would be a more appropriate dB8ij>natinn, to ubb tho faootioos term current 
among my Pinj(Jit friends in S'riiiiigar. 
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ingly prepared, with the assistance of Pandit fiovind Kanl, a oareM collation of 
the whole manuscript as far as I was able to obtain it. The help this manuscript 
has fumished for restoring the true sense of Kalhaija’s text in a number of 
passages, malms it necessary to give a detailed description of it in the present place. 

The codex which in the notes accompanying the translation has been marked 
as L, seems to have consisted originally of about 316 leaves. Of those the folia 
at the beginning and end as well ns some 44 leaves from other parts could not 
be traced by me.® The manuscript is written on brovmish paper of Kfrimir make, 
apparently about 150 years old. The leaves are carefully out and wore originally 
arranged in forms or ‘ sameayas ’ of about 8 foHa each. They measure 10 inches 
in height by 6| inches in width. The writing is enclosed in a nicely-drawn frame 
of coloured ruling ; its lines, on the average about 20 per page, run parallel to the 
narrower side just as is the case in almost all Kasmirian manuscripts. 

This mode of writing, unknown in Sanskrit manuscripts of India proper ; the 
arrangement in forms equally peculiar to Kasmir ; the prevalence of olorioal mistakes 
directly due to a faulty transcription of S'aroda characters,— all these are indica- 
tions showing that L had been written either in Kaimir or, if outside the Valley, 
by a Eawnirinn still attached to the clerical traditions of bis home. Certain 
considerations seem to point to the latter conclusion. 

I In the first place it must be remembered that the common use of Devanagarl 
characters in Kasmir cannot be traced back beyond the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century,® whereas paper and writing prove unmistakably an older date for L. 
I further aseertainod from Papdit .Toganmohan Lsl’s vcmsdvali or family tree that 
his great-great-grandfather (Niitharam Hund) had emigrated from Easmir to 
Delhi, proba% in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Natharam’s son, 
Mukundram Eund, who seems to have been a Sanskrit scholar of some attainments, 
lived at Lucknow about the end of the eighteenth century. A toka manuscript in 
S'arada character which was copied for him at “Ayodhya,” by a Kasmirian scribe 
(Laohlrftma), and which is nowin Jaganmohan’s coUeotion, bears the Lanlrika date 
67, corresponding to a.d. 1781-2. It seoms thus dironologically possible that L 
was also copied at Delhi or Luclmow, from some S'arada original which Nathariim, 
.Taganmohan’s emigrant ancestor, had brought with him from Kaimir. 

50. Tho questions presented by the text of L in its relation to that of Eat- 
nakantha’s codex. A, appeared for a long time very puzzling. On the one hand 
there was overwhelming evidence to show that the text found in L, with all its 
Paults of transcription and other clerical defects, was directly derived from A. On 
the other hand, again, there was the fact that L, in a considerable number of passages 
spread through the whole of the Chronicle, presents readings which set right un- 
doubted corruptions of A. In certain cases laoun® of A, even to the extent of 
half-verses, appeared in L filled up with a text which could clearly not be the 
result of conjectural restoration. 

In proof of the first point it will sufiSce to mention the following. _ Through- 
out the whole of the work L shows the same curious mixture of readings takon 
indiffoi'ently from Eajanaka Eatnakantha (A,) and his annotators. A, and A^, which, 
os already stated, characterizes all extant Kasmir MSS. derived from the codex 

“ The folia missing at the time of my colla- “ Compare Hepoii, p. 33. 
lion were 1, 2, 22, 03-7], 81-110, 120, 140, KiO, 

181, Sll-finis. 
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Codex L. 


I probably written 
outside Kaimir. 
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arclielypiTfi. Tims often, even in the same vc'vse, L hides witli A,, against A, and 
uee versa. In several instanecs L shows actually the varLe leetionca which A., 
has quoted in the margin as “from another maimscript,” while otherwise slavishly 
follomng the text as given by A, A The great majority of laennno forrnd in Books 
vii. and viii., whether large or small, reappearsin L exactly iu the same fonn. Even 
such minute details as to whether Eatnakantha has marked the lacuna by dots, 
■ — , or not ; whether yugalakm and tilaha.s are designated as such in words nr 
merely by the figures 2, 3, are duly reflected in the text of_ L. _ Though L, like 
most modern copies of the aralietypus, docs not reproduce ordinarily the wealth of 
glosses found in A, yet there is one instance (viii. 2628) whore L actually shows 
one of the rare explanatory notes jotted down by Eatmikantha himsLdf. 

Inclepondont By lie side of such manifest proofs of dosoenl from A tho Liihoro Manuscript 
ruftdmgB of L. exhibits readings whidi cannot he accountod for except by tho nso, direct or indiruot, 
of some independent sonrae. Eeforouco has iilroiuly bnoii mado to the most striking 
evidence, viz. those passages where L Hupplomonis tho text of lacnmn found iu A, 
These instancoa are unforiuiiatoly not iimm'i-ona, Imt as tlio siii)pl()itioiilml text is 
Bueh as cannot possibly ho attributed to oonjoclural vostoridiou, limy are (piihi siilll- 
cient to Gstablisli the point.® Equally convincing am those very nuiiiorous passages 
in which tho otherwise so dofootivo text of L rcelilies undonlitod corniptious of 
Eatnakantha’s oodox. Such critically most welcome (iorreetions am oll’erod by h 
throughout the whole of tlie Ohroniolo. But they arn exceptionally frci|iujiit iu the 
vii. Boob, and there agiiin iuthat poi-Uon wliich might roughly bo doscribod as tlio 
second third.® 

A critical examination of all thopassagoafor which sued) eorrootions by B have 
been recorded in my notes, shows conolnsivoly tluittlieso corroct readings cannot 1)0 
due to the conjectural emendations of some I’ai.idit, In a series of passages it is 
tmeL actually confirms tho emended readings which J or Pandit Dnrgriprasil da had 
proposed in our respective editions.®' But thoir nniuhor is indeoil insignificant 
when compared to the number of passages where corj'uptions had not boon suspooted 
before, or where satisfactory emendation seemed previously hopeless. Another 
ai-gimjent against tho suspicion of conjectural restoration is supplied by the fact 
that the corrections of L are very unequally distributed over tho several parts of 
the text. Thus Book viii., which with its many textual defioieiicios might reason- 
ably be supposed to have offered the widest scope for such emendations, shows in 
proportion to its length the smallost number of corrections. 

Text of L copied 51. It appears to me that the observations above detailed can ho reconciled 
from A hut revised only by the assumption that L represents a text which has been ctqiied from Eatna- 
rom ent karitha’s arohetypuB, hut has subsequently undergone a rovision with the help of 
some manuscript independent alike from A and the codex collated by A). It is 
evident that this revision cannot be attributed to the writer of L itself, llis num- 
berless blunders and inaccuracies prove him to have been an exceptionally careless 

^ See for readings thus quoted in A and re- vii. 104 is missing in L) j vii. *■ 2;i4, 2.13, 
produced byL, iv. 498; vii, 248, 284. 203, 3J3, 31f), .300, 118, 422, .182, » 487, fill, 

‘ See notes iv. 420 ; vii. 881, 897, 1081 ; vKi. 617, 624, 666-1178 (oorrootiims fmmd in not 
®43. lose than 111 versos), 1200, U)84, liV)!, 1648; 

' Compare for notewortliy oorreoWons of viii. 147, 367, 446, 4.12, 5L0, 031, 701, 1023, 
the text as supplied by L, notos ii. 44, * 107; 103J, 1106, 1348, 2680. 

hi. 28, * 214, ■* 476, 623 ; iv. 240, 336, 4®, 404, ? Seo tho piissagos mnrkod with * in tlie 

490, .600, 507, 684 ; v. 108, 231, 281, 280, 282, preceding note, and vii, 748, 811, 002, 1001, 
29/, 80.1, 370, 374 (the toxt from v. 370 to 1082, 1128, liOO; viii, 831, 701. 
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and ignorant oopyist, incapable oven of always reading correctly the S'liradii, writing 
of his original. We aro thus led to the conclusion that the scribe of L found this 
revised text already in the manuscript which he copied and which for brevity’s 
sake we may designate as 

The assumption of such a manuscript, intermediary between A and L, allows 
us to explain also why L sometimes marks small laoiinm where tho text of A is even 
now intact.® It is clear that in those passages \ had suffered slight damages be- 
fore the writer of L set about to copy it. Similarly it becomes intelligible why we 
■ find in L in a few passages the places of single syllables which Eatnakatilha has 
omitted through mere oversight, correctly marked aalacunse.'’ The careless copyist 
of L could scarcely be supposed to have noticod liimself such slight omissions. JBut 
it was different with the writer (or coireotor) of X who, from tho very fact of his 
text-revision may be assumed to have been a scholar capable of noticing also such 
small defects. The manuscript X was certainly written in B'aradfi characters. Por 
only thus can we explain the mimberloas faults of trausm-iption in L, and the occa- 
sional occurrence in it of S'nrada characters which the scribo has slavishly repro- 
duced instead of transcribing them. 

It would, of course, be possible to argue that there was yet another manuscript 
besides X in the Hne of descent which loads from A to L. But at present I see no 
ground for such an assumption. The interval between the I'espoctive dates when A 
and L wore written can, after what has been said above, a iniori, not be assumed to 
exceed a century. ’ 

In this connection it may yet be mentioned that there is good reason to sup- 
pose that X (or the copy immediately pi-eceding it) was transcribed from A at a 
tune when the revision of the codex archetypus hj A, was not yet completed. It is 
only in this way that we can readily understand why some laounEe which in Eat- 
nakaijtha’s codex are now filled in by the hand of A„ still figure as lacunm in L.'^® 
It is evident tliat so extensive a text-revision as that of A, is not likely to have been 
effected at one time. If, as seems probable, we must recognize in the still 
anonymous annotator A, a later owner of the arehetypus, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that he added his coreections and supplements at various times in the course 
of his reading, or as opportunity offered fur the collation of other manuscripts. 

I have not been able to discover in any of the Kasmirian copies known to rao, 
traces of the use of the original of L. If the latter manuscript, as suggested 
above, was copied outside Kasmir in Delhi, Lucknow, or some other place of the 
plains, this can soarcoly surprise us. The manuscript X when once carried outside 
the Valley by some emigrant, was not likely to find its way back again to the land of 
S'arada. If, then, the original of L has escaped destruction it would be from the 
gwiias of one of those towns in the North-West Provinces or tho Panjab where 
there are great colonies of Kasmirian Brahmans, that we might expect it to come to 
light again. 


® Thus in V, 162-178 in twelve places; vii. 
887, 1664, 1698 ; viii. 206, 620, 714, 1088, 1200, 
1244, 1336, 1624, 1751, 1822, 1868, 2860, 2624, 
etc. 

“ Thus in vii. 1707; viii. 1788, 1921, 2708, 
Such kounaj aro found, vii. 1396, 1637, 
1081 aq,, 1073, 1676, 1688; viii. 6, 26, 48, 725, 
1137, 1286, 1360, 1866, 1660, 3138, 3140. 


Apart from these passages L has all the 
extremely nnmorous laouna-sxipplemeiiis as 
given by A^. It is eertaiuly curious tliat a 
low verses which A, has supplied in the 
margin of the arohatypus, viz. hi. 80 sq., 95, 
SIO, ore also missing in L. All otlior verses 
thus supplemented by Aj are duly reproduced 
iu Ik 


Original of I. 


Date of MS. K. 
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SBOTION IV,— OniTIOAl CONSTITUTION OF TIIM TEXT, 

52. Tlia lines whioli I followed in propriring tlio text of the Olmminlc ns 
shown in my edition, have been fully indicatocl in the critical preface of tho latter,* 
We have seen already that besides the text which Eatuiikontha had copied and A* 
revised from some now lost codex, the only ciitieal materials then available 
were the corrections and additions reproduced by Aj from one other' independent 
manuscript. In these circumstances Katnakantha'a copy as revised hy Aj, or Bhatta 
HaraH, was the only possible basis of my edition. From this 1 hail departed in 
favour of Aj only where the readings of the latter appeared to bo distinctly prefer- 
able and to represent a closer approach to Kalhaiia’s original toxl. Tlie full appara- 
tus eritious given in the footnotes of iny edition makos it possililo to seo at a glance 
the manuscript authority for the text as adopted by mo, as well iis the ovontual 
variations from it as represented by the several hands of the codox avehotypiis. 

Such emendations as I had thought indiaponsably vui|uii'()d for the ('(mstitutton 
of an intelligible text, were invariably miu'kotl as snob in tliu edition and tlie actnid 
readings of A carefully recorded. But I luid kept in view tJio risks will) wliicli any 
attempt at emendation is besot in tho case of so ilillieiilt a te.'vl. us the Bitjaliavah- 
giuT, and had accordingly endeavoured to exercise the nimest eantien, t'or the 
same reason I had abstained from. sugMsting ounjoetural restovatunis for passages iu 
which tlie text as fouudin A'Showou Taouinu, ox’oopt wliere only a low Ak^iariis wove 
missing, and could be restored Jiom the uaiuro of tho context or by roi'oronoo to 
related passages with a reasonable dogreo of certainty. 

53. My prolonged study of Kalhaiia’s Ohroniolo which followed tho publica- 
tion of tlie edition, has brought to light no facts to modify the }ivincipluH on which 
my text has been constitute! No lengthy explanations aro honeu required iu rogai'd 
to the text underlying my present ti-anslation. 

It is in all matenal pwints the same as has been adopted in my edition. 
In those comparatively rai'e oases whei'e a close examination of tho context had 
induced me to change my choice between the different readings recorded in A, the 
point has been distinctly indicated in the notes. The same was done, of course, in 
all those instances where the translation is based on emendations arrived at since 
the publication of my edition. Whenever L supplied readings which appeared to 
me peferablo to those shown in the printed text, I have followed them in the 
translation and indicated them in the notes. In the latter, too, I have marked 
those not nnfrequent instances in which the readings of L have actually confirmed 
conjectural emendations already proposed in tho edition. In view of tho circum- 
stances explained above it would have soiwed no useful object to include in the 
pesent work a complete ooUation of L. But I have tnJeen occasion to show in the 
notes all those varirn leotiones of L which though not superior to A, yot seemed 
deserving of consideration. 

Pandit Durgaprasada’s posthumous edition of the toxt which wa« published 
after the appearance of my own, was avowedly prepared from modern copies of A.® 
These I had occasion to examine after the death of that lamented Hcholor. 
Neither in them nor in his printed text was I able to trace the use of materials 

Seo pp. xiv, sq. Vol. ii. ol Paijdit Diirgaprabacla’s oclition, 

® Sea Piof. Peterson's note in Preface to Bombay, 1894, p. v. 
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wMoh would point to a sourca independent of A. No independent criticEil authority 
can therefore attach to Enrgapraaada’s text. But the Pandit’s edition contains 
also a considerable number of useful new emendations, besides others which had 
already been proposed in my edition. Wherever I saw good reason to adopt such 
emendations for my translation, their source has been duly indicated in the notes. 
Though the direct aid I could derive from Pandit Durgaprasada’s edition was 
limited to these corrections, I had yet ample occasion to appreciate the great care 
and critical judgment with which he had prepared his text. To tlie scholarly 
merits of his work I may hence be allowed to render hero a well-deserved tribute. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OE THE RiJATARANGINl, 

54 . The oontonta of Kalhana’a •work from tho point of view of tlio critical 
tests which we ai'e able to apply to them, divide themaelvoH into two great portioiiH, 
moiked also by a corrosponding difference in their intriimiu historical value. 'Che 
nni'rativo of Rooks iv. to viii. which extends from tlic hoginniirg of the Kfivkol a 
dynasty to Kalhana’s own time, we are able to oheck in many iniportnnt points by 
independent evidence from other so'urcos, such as coins, insmpiiona mid the notices 
of Ridian and foreign writers. Onr posilion is very dill'eront in regard to Llio first 
throe Rooks containing the iiarrativo of the oarlior ojiooli. TJui record lioro found 
of the successive G-onondiya dynasties whoso rule is snpiiosedjiy Kalliai.ui. lo liavo 
filled an aggregate period of nearly 3050 years, consists mainly of biiro dyuasiio 
lists interspersed with more or less legendary tiaidilions aiul unoedoics, Tlio 
persons and events which figni’s in them, can but raitily ho traoedin onr other 
sources, and then, too, only with oonsidorablo variations as to ilaio and character. 
It is dear that here where independent information fails ns in llui cionlrol of 
Kalhana’s statements, we must dej^d all tho more on tho only runuiining critical 
test, that of internal eviclenoa. 

It helps us greatly in applying this tost that TCalhai.ia follows from tlio first a 
clearly-defined system of chronology which by its entwin'd precision lends itself 
eouveniently to critical analysis. It is evident that tho i-osrilt of a scrutiny of this 
chronological system must have an impor'taut bearing on our views regiirding the 
historical value of the narrative itself, for which that system forms ns it were the 
framework. It hence seems justified that an examination of tho cluuacteristio 
featni'cs of Kalhaua’s Chronology should precede our critical inquiry into the 
traditions and records contained in his Chi'onide, 


SEOnON I.— THE SYSTEM OE KAIJIANA’S OmtOMOLOaV. 

65 . It can safely he asserted that what induced European sclioltirs from the 
first to turn with special interost towards Kalhaua’s account of Kmsinir history, 
was not the intrinsic importance of the records contained in it, but tlio fact of 
their being presented with all tho appearance of strict chronology. The Kasma 
Chronicle stands quite alone among extant works of Sanskrit literaturo in respect 
of the exact dates it furnishes. They soomed to offer tlie moans for detennining 
the dates of events and persons in other parts of India, the history of which in the 
absence of similar Chronicles presented' itself to the inquirors of tlie early part of 
this centnrj' as shrouded in hopiesa obscurity. It is, therefore, only natnriJ. that 
all those scholars who had occasion to occupy themsdves with tho Eajatai’ahgini, 
have devoted a good deal of attention to the determination of those dates, 
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Notwiilistaiiding lliese oonlmued labours, tbs general student of Indian 
history who had occasion to consult the Chronicle in the several published transl a- 
tions and abstracts, might have apparently had just reason to complain of perplexing 
variations and uncertainties in connection rvith its chronology.' In justice to 
Jfalhana^ it is necessary to point out that ■whatever the defects of Ms chronology 
from a Mstorical jpoint of view may be, he can yet in no way be held responsible 
for these obsourit]es._ They have aiisen partly from the defective state of the text 
upon which the inquiries of earljr interpreters like Wilsou, Troycr and Lassen were 
based, partly from their iusufScient acquaintance wiilr the particular era in which 
all really reliable dates of Kalhaiia are calculated. The attempts made by those 
scholars and others like Greneral Cunningham, to “adjust” the early part of 
Kalhaiia’s chronology on a conjeotural basis, with the help of dates gathered from 
outside tho Chronicle, only increased the discrepancies and doubts in their respective 
results.® 

It is duo to Prof. Biihlor’s resenrchos that the two main difficulties in tho way 
of an exact comprehension of Kalhaiia’s chronology have been removed. His 
“KasmTr Jloporl" indicated for tho first time tho materials available for tho 
restoration of tho genuine text of the Chronicle. It also fully olucidatod the 
qnostious eounoetod with tho Haptai'si or Laukika ora which Kalhann uses, as well 
as thosQ relating to tho theoretical basis of Ms chronological system.® Idinoe the 


' Thus fl.g. Mr. Thomas, TTseful ii. 
p. 24!l, in doaliug with KaAiiir olu’onnlogy was 
iuBtiliod by tlio condition ol tlio iiiiorniatiuu 
thou available ■to ooinplain of “tbe hazy 
almosplioro ■with which Oriaiital authors so 
oftoii onvolop tho siinplost history,” 

“ Dr. Wilson has koatod Kalhapa’s Chrono- 
logy at length in hia pp. 81-93*. He 
started from the perfectly corroot perception 
that it was “ advisable ■to coininenoe with tlio 
most modem and recede gradually to the 
most remote d.ates.” Unfortunately Dr. 
Wilson was not in possession of the text of 
the last Dock and thus failed to obtain the 
right clue to the oalonlation of Kallmija'a 
dates given in the Laukika era. Ho clearly 
roBoguizod, however, tho marked dilferouce in 
tho ohoractor of KaUiapa’s chronological data 
from the conimencomont of the KOrkota 
dynasty (Book iv.) onwards. 

Mr. Trotbb’s olu-onologioal tables, ii. pp. 
363 sqq., mark no real advance beyond 
Wilson’s results. Ho hits not sucooedod in 
computing oorrootly tho exact dates givon in 
tlie last four Books, and has allowed his calcu- 
lations as to tho regnal periods quoted in tho 
esrlier Boolcs, to be vitiated in detail by con- 
sideration of the totals shown in the vorses 
interpoloted after the colophons of tliose 
Books. His attempt at a critical analysis of 
the chronology of the Rajalaraiigipi can 
scarcely bo -taken seriously, seeing that 
amongst other cmious points it oiideavours 
to prove tho possibility of King Rauaditya 


having mlod during three Imndrod years as 
Kalbapa has it (ii. pp. 379 sqq.). 

General Oonnincham had occasion to di^ 
cuss Kasmir chronology at length in his 
paper on tho Hindu coinage of Eai^ir, 
Niammitia Chmiole, 1843_, vi, pp. 1 sqq. Ho 
used rightly the key supplied by Kalhiiija for 
tho caloulakon of the Laulrika dates, and Ids 
results as regards the chronology of the 
Karkota and subsequent dynasties roquiro 
correction only in minor points. Tho exten- 
sivo adjustment of Kalbapa’s figures wliicli 
General Cunningham attempted for the 
periods preceding tho Kiiikoto dynasty was 
based on purely oonjoctool grounds derivod 
from often more than doubtful synchronisms, 
and cannot claim equal merit. 

These lines of conjeotural rectification ware 
Mowed also by Prof. Lassen. His olaborato 
treatment of early KaSmir chronology, Ind. 
Alt, ii. pp. 759-781, 1219 sqq., did not 
furnish any new results as far as the elucida- 
tion of Kalhapa's data is oonoemed. For the 
period following the accession of the Karkota 
dynasty Prof, Lassen adopted the da-tua as 
calculated by Troyerj see Ind. Alt., iii. pp. 
1177 sqq. 

A convenient synopsis of the chronological 
results deduced from tho Rajatarafigipi by 
Wilson, Troycr, and Cunninghsm, lias boon 
givon W Mr, Thomas, in his edition of Prin- 
sep'a Useful Tahles, ii. pp. 243 sqq. 

“ Seo lieport, pp. 59 sq. 


Apparent nneor- 
taiiity of chrono- 
logical atatomouts. 


Prof. Biihbr's 
rusearcheS. 
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important advance tlins made a detailed review of the chronological statoraents and 
speculations contained in the above-quoted earlier piihlicnfcious can only have a 
quasi-historioal interest. 

We may henco proceed directly to the exposition of Kiilliaiin’s chronology 
as it is presented in the text itself. Om' first task must bo to ascortain what the 
chronological data are which Kalham wishes to put before us. Subsequently we 
may concern ourselves with the question what critical value can be allowed to this 
chronological system as a whole, and to the particular dates it furnishes. 

Precise dates In S6. In regard to the ohronologioal information contained in the EiijatarahgiiiT 
Books v.-viii. ;g eggential to note at the outset uie marked difference between the two forms in 
which this information is conveyed to ns. In the earlier portion of Kalhaya’s 
narrative as comprised in the first three Books, as well as in the bulk of Book iv,, 
we receive no chronological data whatever except sucli as may be deduced from the 
stated length of individual reigns and a few general figures of a manifestly thou- 
retieal character. On the other hasid wo find that from the concluding part of the 
fourth Book onwards, the dates of the aeeession of individual I'ulors, and of other 
events of political or economical importance for the country, arc indicated hy the 
quotatiou of the exact years of idie Laukilca ora, coupled in most cases with o(]ually 
precise statements of the month and day. The dates thus iisoovtaiuod range from 
the Laukika year 8889 which began on March 7tli, a.I). 818, to the Laultika yuar 
4226 corresponding to a.d. 1149-50. The first-namod date is that of 1,ho death of 
Eing Cippata-Jayapida ; tiro 4asl is given by ICalhaija as the time of tho comple- 
tion of his work.* 

In regard to the form in which the olironologioal statements of the last four 
Books are made, it has to he noted that ICiilhaua, following an anciout oustmiN 
prevailing to the present claj' in connection with tho Laukikil ova, does not name 
the oentui'ies. But this omission causes no difficulty whatever in calculating the 
corresponding Christian dates for the connected narrative of tlie last four Books. 
PorEalhana has been careful enough to indicate tlis time of the composition 
of his Chronicle not only in LauHka years but also according to tho S'aka 
reckoning.® 

Reckoning in the The ZmWha, or 8a]itard er% as it is also often designated, is still in oun'ent 
lamka era. among the Brahman population not only of Kasmir but also of the hill terri- 
tories to the south-east, sn^ as Camba, Kangra, Mandi, eto. Prof. Biihler was 
. the first to prove from the extant tradition of Easmir Brahmans and other evidonoe 

that the oommenoement of the Laukika era is placed on Oaitra iudi 1 of Eali Sanivat 
25 (expired) or the year 3076-75 B.a.® Since his discovery oorroot accounts of the 
Laukika leokouiug are to be found in all handbooks of Indian Ohronology.'i' 
Laukika years are counted at present in Kasmir from the first day of the bright 
half of the limi-solar month Cfaitra. A reference to Eiijat. viii. 341, 480 proves 
that Kalhana follows the identical reckoning,® In the same way it can be shown 


if 


* Compare iv. 703 and viii. 840i, reapeo- 
tivoly. 

‘ Compare notes i. 62 ; iv. 703. 

* SeeB^ort,pp. 60Bq. Alteruiu'sremftrkB, 
India, ii. pp. 8 sq., regarding tiie calendar 
" of the people of KaAmir," snow that he was 
correctly acquainted with the system of 
reckoning as maintained in Kasmir to this 
day. 


7 Compare, e.g., CuNKiHGnAM, Aoeit o/ 
Indian Eras, pp. il sqq.; SsWEti AMP 
Dikshii, Indian Calendar, p. 41. 

“ In viii. 341 we arc informed that Uooala’a 
murder took plaoo on the 6th Pau^a iudi of 
the Laukika year 4187, The dothronemont 
of his successor Salhapa which Kalhapa 
places 8 months 27 days lator, is dated the 
3i'd Vaisakha svdi of the year 4188. 
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with certainty that the months are reckoned by him purnimMa, Just as is the 
invariable practice in Kasmir at the present day.® 

AU points bearing on Kalhaiia’s system of reckoning being thus clearly 
determined, the dates intended by the chronological statements of Books v.-viii. can 
be fixed with absolnto precision. Thus the very form in which these dates are 
placed before us, raises a strong presumption in favour of their substantial correct- 
ness. We shall see that this presr ption is fully borne out by whatever 
evidence is available to us from ' mdent sources regarding that period of 

Kasmir chronology. ,-■ 

_ 67. The date given ^.fta for Cippata-Jayapida’s death “ as already 

indicated, is an important Ian vJc in the chronology of the Eajatarangini. The 
dates which siioceod it, besides their precise form, have the groat merit of being 
independent of each other ; that is, a possible error in tho reckoning of one would 
not necessarily imply a corresponding error in other dates. It is very different in 
tho ease of the chronology given for the preceding period. Here Kalha na has no 
real dates to offer to us, but only figures indicating the supposed dni-ation of tho 
reigns of individual rulors. If wo wish to deduce Irom these figures true dates we 
must oither reckon backwards from Cijipata-Jayapida’s death or start our reckoning 
from tho initial date Avhich Kalhnun accepts for the commencement of his long 
dynastic list. This, as wo shall soo, is based on “the imoginoiy date of a purely 
legendary event.” It is evident that in oither case tho appinximate correctness of 
the results must depend on the soundness of each link in this long chain of regnal 
reckonings, and, further, tliat the historical Vidue of those results must diminish 
in proportion as wo recode from the above-indicated ohinnologioal landmark. 

lialhapa himself, in the closing passage of Iris Inkoduotion, has given us snfB- 
ciently clear indications as to the theoretical basis of this earlier portion of his 
chronology.'^ The points explained by him there are briefly as follows. 

68. Kalhaun takes as tire starting-point of his chronological calculations the 
traditional date indicated by Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita for the coronation of 
Yudhisthirn, tho Pilndava hero of the epics, viz. the year 653 of the Kali era.'® 
The date of this legendary event is accepted by him also for the accession of 
Gonanda I., the first of the ‘lost ’ longs of Kasmir, whose name, as we are told, was 
recovered by the Chronicler (or his predecessors) from the Nilamata Purana.'® 
The exact reason for tho equation of these dates ia nowhere given. But it appears 
that tho story as contained in the earlier version of the Nilamata which KaUiapa 
had before him, represented Gonanda I. in a general way as a contemporary of the 
* Kauravas and Pandavas.’ " 

Kalhaija next assumes a period of 2208 years as the aggregate length of the 
reigns of Gonanda 1. and his successors as detailed in Book i. For this statement 
Kalhaiia does not adduce his authority, though it is one of the main bases of his 


Longtlis of reigns 
shown in 
Books i.-iv. 


Calculated date of 
Gonanda I. 
(653 Kali). 


Calculated aggre- 
gate of reigns in 
Book 1 . 


® Compare note vii. 131, a distinct reference to Gonanda I, But the 

iv. 70S. few versos at the beginning of the work which 

See i. 48-/i6. Eor detailed ovidonco as mention Gonanda's immediate successors, 
to the interpretation of Kalhaija’s statements provo beyond all doubt tliat Kalhajja’s naira- 

oompare notes i. 48-60, 63, 64, tive of Gonanda I. and tho next three rulers 

“ i, 66 sq. was derived from the Nilamata as stated by 

IS i, 16. himself in i. 16 j compare BfiniBE, JJeport, 

M The extant text of the Nilamata which is p. 88. 
in many ports fragmentary, does not contain 
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Date aaanmod foe 
Gonauda Id. 
(1182 


cTiionology. But the importaneo whieli he attaohocl to it, is evident from tlui 
Irouhle he takes to prove its corrootuoss. He does this hy Hh()win>>' that if to the 
figure of 2268 years are added the GfiS years from the eommonoomeul of tlui Kali 
era to Gouanda I’s accession, as well as the years (1828) reprusonting tho rough 
total of the reigns descrihed in Books ii.'viii., wo aiTivo at an angrogale of 42-1!) 
years which corresponds exactly to the 4249 years of tho Kali Ynga elapsed in 
S'alca 1070, the date when Ealhana wrote his introduction,'® 

Kalhana himself teUs us that the cnloulation of a total of 2268 years for tho 
rognal period of tire first Gonanda dynasty had boen “ thought wrong by somo 
authors.” As tlie ground of their objection ho indicates tlio belief (ac'uording to 
him, erroneous) which placed the ‘ Gmat War’ of the Kurus and tho Pandavas at 
the oloso of tho Dvapra Ynga, i.6, at the commoncomout of tho Kali ora. Krom 
this remark it is evident that Knlhaiia was not tho first to proposo tho abuvo 
figure for tiro aggrogate length of the reigns of Gonanda and his doscoiulants, and, 
further, that the Goniioction of Gonanda I.’a dat(i with tho log('H(lary dato of tlio 
Bhfirata war was goiiorally assumed by writers on Kasmir history. Kalliapa's 
retioenea does not allow us to go boyoiul this. Wo know iioitlior thn soiiroo from 
which he obtained that base of liis chronological syslom, iiov hy what lignin lliu 
critics he olludos to were prepared to rcphicu it. 

69 . Kalhana’s Introduction furnislios us only with two more idivonologiciil 
statements of a general character. One is that at tlm time ol' Kiilhana’s writing, or 
in S'aka Saihvat 1070, “on the whole 288t) yuars had jiassod siiico the iioeoHsiou 
of Gouanda III.," and the other that 1260 years woro “ bulievod to be ooinpvisud in 
tho Biun of tho reigns of the fifty-two lost kings.” 


_ “ For detailed evidence as to KaHiaija’s 
line of argument, compare note i. 60. For 
ita correct exposition we are indelrted to 
Dr. Euitzsch, Ind. Ant., xviii, pp. 09 sq. 

We arc lod by two oaloulations to the total 
of 1328 years ae Kalhapa’s aggregate of the 
reigns from the close of the first Gonanda 
dynasty to Kalhapa's timo. Deducting from 
the total of 2298 years for the reigns com- 
prised inBook i., the 1266 years which Italhaija 
allows “ for the sum of tho reigns of the fifty- 
two lost kings " (i. 64), there remain. 1002 
years for tho aggregate rule of the kings the 
length of whose reigns is specified in Book i. 
(from Gonanda III. to Narondraditya I.), and 
of Tudlii^ljhira, the last king of Book i., tho 
dination of whose reign Kalhapa has omitted 
to indicate. If we deduct those 1002 years 
from tho rough total of 2330 years which 
Kalhaya inentions as having olapsecl from 
the acoasaion of Gonanda III, to his own 
time (i. 63), wo got tho result of 1828 years 
as the aggregate length of the reigns in 
Books ii.-vui, 

The other calculation we may follow is 
to add up the figures given in tho seven 
lator Books. These are, according to the 


text, . adoploil for our traiisliCtiun as 
follows * 

Yi'iu Udiaiis, piij'a, 

Total of roigns of Book ii. I iW 0 0 

„ „ iii. OSa 10 1 

» » iv. 

from DurlaWiavai'illiaiia 
to Cippal-a-Jaynpula .213 ,6 27 

Poriocl from tho doatli of 
Cippata-Jayitplila, Laii- 
kika-SamTut [33)89 (iv. 

703), to tho (lato of 
Kalliana's fntrotliu'tion, 

Laukika-SaiUTat [42]21 

(i. 62) .... 333 0 0 

The oxaot total of those fignroB would bo 
1320 years, 3 mouths and 28 ernys. But if wo 
disregard tho odd months ami days found in 
the aggregate of Books ii, and iii., tho result 
will bo again 1028 yoM's, Wo lu'u all tlio 
more justiliocl in adopting this manner of 
calculation asKalhapa’s words (i.6!!) distinctly 
imply that he hmisolf had, arrived at tliu 
figure of 2330 yours for tho total from 
Gonanda HI. to his own timo by a similar 
‘ rough ’ rookoning. 

1. 68, 64. 


arohotypuB showa any variations as to reuiial Hguros, aro 
f readings have boon acloptoJ wbiuh aaruo with JialUaiiu's 

own rougn total of 1328 yoars. 
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111 explanation of tlio first statement it has to be noted that it is only from 
Gonauda III. omvards that Ealliaiia is able to indicate the length of individual 
reigns. With this ruler begins in fact the continuous list of kings which Kalhaya 
professedly obtained from the works of earlier chroniclors.^^ We nave already seen 
that a ‘ rough calculation,’ as implied by Kalhana’s expression (prdyah, ‘ on the 
whole ’), of tlie aggregate duration of those reigns actually gives ns the total of 
2330 years.^® Kalhaiia does not tell ns distuiotly whether he took the figures for < 

individual reigns summed up in this ' rough ’ total, also from the “ works of former 
scholars” which supplied the dynastic names from (Luanda III. onwards. It is 
hence d yn'on' not certain whotlier these earlier sources already hiew the date of 
Ganmula III.’s aoooasion as indicated hy Kalhaiia’s calculation, viz. 1919 Kali or 
1182 B.c. 

As regards the second statement, allotting 1266 years to the whole of the Computod length 
reigns of the ‘ lost ’ kings who preceded Gonanda III., it is evident that this figure 
comd easihf ha coniputocl either from the traditional sura of 22G8 years for the 
whole period of the first Gonauda dynasty or from the rough total of 2330 years 
just diHonssod.^” Kalhana’a words in fact seem to imply that this computation had 
been iirndo hy himself. 

Our nhsovvatious as to the tliooretioal basis of Kalhana’s early chronology may 
thus be bfiolly suiumod up. We liavis soon Giat the stai'ting-poiut of his and bis 
pradaeossors’ calculations was tbo supposed date of Gonanda L, obtained by oon- 
nooting a somi-raytbioal king of Puriiua tradition with a purely legendary event of 
I the gi’eat Indian opic and its imaginary obronology. We are next asked, without 
Tiai'\ication of an authority, to accept the figure of 2268 years for the aggregate 
length of rule of a single dynasty, of which, however, fifty-two kings had already 
become ‘ lost’ to tlio tradition of the earlier Olnronicles. Lastly, Kalhana presents • 
us, again without naming his authority, with the figure of 2330 years as tlie result 
of aai 'avowedly ‘ rough ’ calculation of the aggregate duration of reigns Iroin 
Gonanda III., to his own date. 


Compare i. 10 with tho gloss o£ Aj 
tlieroon. 

Soo abovD, § 1)8, note 15. 

Total of ruigns of first Gonanda 

dynasty 2608 

Dodnet for reigns from Gonanda III. 
to Yndhijtliira J 1002 


Kosults a total for ‘lost’ kings’ 
yuoi's 1200 


The same result is obtained by 
dudnoting from— 

The number of Kali years 
elapsed in S'aka Samvat 1070 — 4219 

The aggregate number of 
years of known reigns . . 2330 

-f- tbo mmrbor of Kali years 
passed before Gonauda I. . 05S 

2988 

1266 
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SECTION IL— THE OHKONOLOaY OE THE EIllST THllUE lUWKH. 


Lengths of reign 
not recorded for 
earliest kings. 


Averages of reigns 
for Oonainla 
dynasties. 


Reigns of excessive 
length in Book i. 


60. The doubts which those observatious are bound to raise in us as to tlie 
value of the earlier portion of Kaihana’s chronology, are in no way dispelled by an 
examination of the figures given for individual reigns in the first luroo Hooks, 
These figures will be found tabulated in a convenient form in the Dynastiu Table 
shown in Appendix I. of this Introduction. 

It has already been stated that Kalhana indicates the length of reigns only 
from G-onanda III. whose name was the first in the regular list of kings supplied 
hy the earlier Chronicles. For the preceding period of tlie fii'ly-two ‘ lost ' kings 
no chronological information whatever is given to us a])njL't from that convoyed by 
the two extreme dates, viz. Kali 653 for Qoimnda I.’s aceossion and Kali r!)l!l for 
that of Gonanda III. Attempts have soniethnoa boon made to ill! tlie ga]i loll 
hetwoon these two dates, by means of approximate (ialculatioiis regarding the roigiis 
of the kings who are supposed to have lioen reeovorod from among tliu ‘ fil'ty-lwo 
lost ’ ones.r But it must he reniemhorod that Kalliapa avowedly took tlio Hiiveuteen 
royal names thus ' recovered ’fi-om throe entirely distinot somuos, and that for tlio 
place and order in which he iusei’led those tlireu groups of nanios \vo have no 
authority hut his own. 

The regnal years for eachl of the rulers from Gonauda III. onwards aro shown, 
indeed, with an outward look of precision. But this very display of exact lignrcs 
must excite suspicion when we come to examine them more closely. J)r. Wi nsij^ 
has already called attention to the curious fact that according to 
thirty-seven princes of the first three dynasties reign fur not less ihaj»^?" 
or on an average more than forty-eight yeare eaSi.® It is manifii^'t uio Ijj. pointe 
average which greatly exceeds possibility, does not allow us to piny a tei 

whatever on the pretended accuracy of the statements regardiiuri'..nro]}\ii iignoe be 
indiviclual reigns. , „ , „ direction from 

inis observation applies with ei^nal force to each of the firsts ' 
calculated averages of leigns being approximately forty-eight vv & nf itn nlimnolnDv 
t.o in 4. it, »d t.n,m|.nin. in' 4. k k' ’I 
01 ngures wnicli imply such excessive average durations of t 
illustrated than hy a comparison of the corresponding figuiii 
of the Chronicle Here we find a period of 547 years divid the Knrkota 

fifty pmces This gives an average of not fully eleven y^^jast section is made of 

Si® tdiasties which reigned in 

period is a bttle oyer sixteen years, viz. in the case of t’,a time. 

tieated in Book yii. ^ i i, * » ir lava found that the exact 

n™ i ^mcorresponds to the reHahle 

by an examination of the durations®. ^ hU had at his dis- 

aesccucUiig from father to eon, each one of sixty or ml ^ 

Vaaukula, Mihiraluila, JBaka). Of twenty-one jirincesv 

Gonanda dynasty not less than eight are credited with havhmology of the Kaikotas, 

p. 40, ia vitiated by an 
'tion oE the data furniahod 

'Sba HiT Ttinvijo inn r. •• « t- ’and tlio CMneae Annalfl. 

oeo, a.g., lEOYEE, n, pp. 420 sq. j Duit,_u. > Imy, pp 

p« x« 


' lasties which Kalhana 
,0 the aoooBsion of the 
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sixty to seventy years. Tliat Kalhana in tlie case of oue of tlieao exceptionally long 
reigns (Baka) is able to specify even tlie number of days by wliici it exceeded sixty- 
tbree years, is not calculated to alky our scruples.® 

But tbe most remarkable particular feature to be noticed in this portion of 
Kalhaiia’s Chronology is undoubtedly the wonderful rsign of three hundred years 
which our author allots in Book iii. to Eiing Eanaditya.‘ The attempts to account 
for this truly astounding item in Kalhana’s dynastic reckoning have been numerous 
enough. Mr. Tboter was at pains to justify it, as it were, by quoting examples of 
exceptional longevity and referring to the belief in individual existence protracted 
through fresh incarnations.'' Other interpreters more critically disposed have 
thought that the extravagantly long reign attributed to Eanaditya was intended to 
hide a great break in the succession of indigenous kings, or have proposed other 
conjectural explanations. But I doubt whether the true signineonce, from a 
critical point of view, of Kalhana’s extraordinary figure has yet been sufficiently 
emphasised. 

According to the Chrouiclor’s reckoning there is only an interval of roughly 
seveni^-uine years between the ond of Eainlditya’s reign and the accession of the 
first iDirkota king Burlabhavardhana which marks the commencement of the truly 
historical period m Kalhaiia’s records. Indepondent evidence shows ns that the 
date which the reckoning of the Eajatarahgiiii would assign to Durlabhavardhaua’s 
reign (a.d. 600-636), cannot be more than about a quarter of a century removed 
from the light one. Notwithstanding the close vicinity in which the alleged date of 
Eaniiditya’s death thus appears to tlie oommencemeut of Kalhaiia’s real chrono- 
wo find the Chronicler yet prepared to inseiii this extraordinary reign of three 
' ^rs in his dynastio list, and that without a single word of comment or 

claim to s^scarcely expect a more signal proof of Kalhana’s whoUy uncritical 
Tu 6ndeffli\mattors of chronology. An author who is ready to treat us to so 
fest imptor, surfe of chronological information at a distance of scarcely more than 
reigns 1 In the s^g own time, cannot be expected to have sifted with critical 
ascribedets and traongical materials available to him for earher epochs. Still less 
known ie initial cl he should have talren care to specify where the chrono- 
Kalhaiiikr the quest liig sources were fragmentary or contradicting, 
from foilpt to furnisyf''jdioated agi’ees fully with the conclusions we have already 
shows steflected in it.®’h\yg jo Kalhaiia’a notions aS a historian. But it is riglit 
even th?ollowing the [•“(g wholly uncritical attitude was the natural result of the 
selves, licate the sour %ich he moved. Consideiijig that his predecessors, the 
hnndre'^araoter and 3 n.sTn Tr^ had looked at thii^s past more or less with the 
rulers bus observation'lgly feel surprised at the iuoongruities already noticed, 
evidencjie what histor^ leg equally striking are revealed to us if we turn to the 
Thf, to us. For tm^ points of contact which can be established between 
logical sJ furnished by t and flie ascertained facts of general Indian history, 
th' lypt records suohj)-.four reigns recorded in the first three Books of the 
s( '|role us to call att(^ix of which some notice can be traced also in other avail- 
flugh incidental Big flig position assigned to those reigns in Kalhaija’s early 
;nfi light on thcUow the order indicated by the Eajatarangini. 

/(je fact that all r 
1 lYe been fully 

hoJre concise tha 330. 
t ii. 470. 


Raijaditya’s reign 
of 800 years. 


Want of oritioal 
{ment in K.’e 
chronology. 


s Soo TnoYEB, ii. pp. 379 Bqq. 
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DJTRODUOTTON. . 


[Chap. IV. 


Alleged dato of 
Mosjl. 


Sate assiraed to 
H 09 KA, JUfIKA, 

1Ca»i$ka. 


Bate aasnined for 
Mihibakula. 


The first liiatorieal name which we meet iu the Chrouiclc is thiil. of Tvinp; 
As'oka. Kalhana had taken it together with the names of tho iKixl h)nr ruloi's 
from the work of ChaviUakara. The latter himself, iu a verse tiiiotod hy Kalinina, 
had declared that these royal names “ were obtained by tho anoiouts from tiimmg 
tho fifty-two lost ones.” " Asoka falls thus outside tho list of those kings for whom 
Kalhaiia indicates the length of reign. Nor does the Chrouiolur fiiruisli anjr dis- 
tinct statement as to the number of generations which were supposotl to have inter- 
vened between Asoka and Gonandn UI. Yet it is certain from the succession of 
reigns as shown in the Ohronicle, that Kalhana must havo placed Asoka a considor- 
able time before the Kali yeai’ 1919 or 1182 B.o. which, aouurdiug to tho com- 
putation explained above (§ 60), he accepted as tho initial dale of ymiauda III. 

Asoka’s date is fortunately one of tho few facts of obi Indian ohroiiu- 
loay which are established beyond aU doubt. The most authentic doeununits, 
A^ka’s own inscriptions, prove that the groat patron of tluf llauddbii ciwd wboso 
fame is spread through the whole of Buddhist litoratiiro, riilod about tho middle of 
tho third century On tho other hand, Kalhaua’s niirrativo loiivos no donhi. iis 
to tho identity of the Asoka of tho Kiismir record willi the Asoka of uiiivureal 
Buddhist tradition. It is tlms clear that if wo wore to give crcdeiico in ICiilliiipn's 
chronological oalonlations for this period wo should havo to placu Asoka at loast 
fully a thousand years before las real dato. 

Tho list of kings which Kslhana borroworl from Chavillfikara, jii'i'smits ns a 
second time with truly historical names in those of tho Tnruijka kings, IltrijiCA, 
JusKA, and Kanibka, who, according to the Chronicle, arc supposod to havo voigiUMl 
simultaneously. The identity of the third and first of those priucos with the mmL 
Kusana rulers known to us as Kanaka aud Huviska from tho insorintjutiiiWMW 
as kANH)’KI and OOH]>KI from theii’ooins, has long ago been rocooir^ 
exact date of Kaniska and his successor Huviska has not yot boon dojjol- ® Pomted 
equal certainty. A theory which had been originally proposed 
and which had met for some time with general aoceplauce, reooK’*Y . 

year of the S'aka era, A.D. 78, the date of KnnisW’s coronr^ ^ “ direoti 
objections have recently been urged against this assumption, 

8. Levi who, relying chiefly on new evidence from Chinese ^ 

place Kaniska about the commencement of our era.® / section 

Whatever date we shall have ultimately to adopt in tha ' which I 
and researohos, so much may already now be considered m 
reign cannot be removed by more than a century from tfuri® of fh® J 
era. Kalhapa, ou the other hand, makes the Turuskakin^^®^ seefron is ) 
with one intermediate reign (Abhimauyn), and thus which rei 

1182 B.C., which implies a chronological aberration of not f™®- 
years. mve found that the 

63. We are confronted with an equally curious retir 
next prince of Kolhana’s first Gonanda dynasty who is lij®'’ h®’^® 
sources. There can lie no doubt whatever that Kalhanai possible th 


long of popular Kosmlrian tradition, is identical with the 


V 


“ i. 19 sq. 

^ Compare, o.g.. Duff, Chronology of Indin, 
pp. 11 aq. ; Sbnabt, Inscriptions da IHyadasi, 
u. pp. 20(5 sqq. 


''onology of ■Uio KaA 
^ p. 40, is vitiated b 
* Gonipnro note i. the data fumi 
® See his JVbfes the Ghinese Ar 
sqq., 70 sqq. [Jowiial q 
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ruler of tliat niune.'“ From the oouelusive testimony of the inscriptions, the coins 
iind the Chinese records, Mr. Fleet has been able to establish the fact that 
Mihirabula ruled within the first half of the sixth century of our era over the 
Western Panjab and the neighbouring territories including Kafflnir. Yet calcu- 
lating from the figures which Kalhana gives for the reigns following after G-onanda 
in., we should have to assign to Mihirakula’s rule the period 704-634 befm'e 
Chid, We see that in this case the difference between Zalhai;a's date and the 
true one amounts to fuUy twelve hundred years. 

For one more royal name found in Book i. we are able to adduce the 
probable ovidenco of the coins. The Bajataranginl mentions ns (Jokarna’s son 
and the nineteenth successor of Gonandn TH., King Narendraditya T., who also 
boro tho second name Khwkhik. This curious uu-Indian loolring name wo 
find in a slightly modified foitu, Kliiiijih^ also on a unique silver coin of the 
White Him type, which General Cunningham was prepared to attribute to 
the king namefl in the Chrouiole.^’ Tlie coin on numismatic grounds must 
ho assigned to the fifth or sixth century of our era, while the dale 
doduoible from Kalhasia’s chronology would bo 250-214 B.a. Thus assiuniug 
the historical idoutity of Khingila with the Narendraditya-Khiiikliila of the 
Eajataraugii,iT we find here a chronological error of not less than six hundred 
years.’®’ 

64 . Tho names of the Kings recorded in tho Second Book do not assist us in 
tko examination of Kalhana’s early chronology, as none of them have as yet heen 
traced in other sonroes. In the Third Book, however, we meet again with historical 
Mines, as we may reasonably expect seeing that we arc there nearing the oom- 
’an^toent of tho authentic records in the Chronielo. But the comparison of the 
ms oFNingiloulated on Kalliaiia’s basis with tho periods indicated by independent 

safely i^Sffoves conelusivoly how far removed from true critical value Kalhana’s 
sndeavoUgii^OTStem is even for the period immediately preceding the Karkota 
;er, snrro a sinl^ 

In the 80 s from o^y historical name is that of Toemhana, whom Kalhana repre- 
ts and ti'aqomputatYjmnd co-regent of King Hii'anya. Li my note on the passage 

initial cl) twelve on the ancient currency of Kator,’’ I have shown that 
jr the questfently th.j’k^ rglerg to the ruler whose copper coinage hearing the namo 
t to furnishetit of ®'ut in Kamiir in remarkable abundance. Calculated with 
jflected in it.f thus if® *istem the date of Toramaija would fall towards the end of 
oUowing the ,ib heford of la. But whether we have to identify the Toramana of the 
cate the sour ToramS^ve t gf tjig father of ffihiralcula, or to 

haracter aiidigns to p ^ter ruler, there is the unmistakable evidence of the coins 
IIS observationidnsioiri’I’^X prince who issued them must have ruled at least four 
le what historn of thfthe Eg above indicated. 

to us. For thmy oi' ^Kalhapa makes to the great VikramadityarHai'aa, of 
i furnished by tiiy ' the next reign, that of the poet Matrgupta, exposes a 

it records snchf>os regardin oiagnitude. Kalhana, true to his chronological scheme, 
s us to call atte.^- 


h incidental and‘’^j,^®^,i 
light on the ou euba^, he father and f®- 
lot that all points tya-Khinkbila, King 
been fully disouBE lingham had read the 

concise than woulc so-called 

¥sd. IndM, p. 43 and 

I » 


pi iii. 6. But according to information 
kindly communicated lo me by Mr. Rapson, 
tho reading of this coin, now in the British 
Museum, is extremely doubtful. 

'E See note iii. 108, and Note H (iv. 4fi.o), 
§§ 18 sqq. 


Dale of Toramilp. 
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[Chap. IV. 


identifies this king witk the Vikramiiditya whoso viotory over tlio S'dlciis lie, in 
agreement with an old popular theory, suppsed to he oommunioriitod by tho initial 


Time ot 
Jiavftrasona, 


Wliilo Hun rului's. 


date of the S'alca era, 78 a.d.^^ Yet Kalhana, himself, in a snhsequojit piissago 
cleaj’ly designates this Vikramflditya-Harsa as tho father of King H'ilrulitya- 
Piatapasila, whom we know from a statement of Tliuen-tsiiing to linvo iiourishoil 
as nilei' of Malnva (Ujjain) about sixty years before his own time, i.e, about 
A.B. 580.'^’ Hiuen-tsiang ascribes a rule of over fifty yeai-s to S'llfiditya. The roal 
date of his father, the Yiloainaditya meant by Kiilliana, falls thus into tho first 
half of the sixth century, i.e, nearly five centuries later than tho date which 
Kalhaiia’s calculation would lead us t,o assume. 

We note the samo disorepaucy betwoou ICiilhaua’a chronology and tho Iruo 
date in the ease of King Pravarasenu 11. whom the Itfijiitai'angini montious us tlu> 
son of Toramana and immediate succeasor of Mfiiigniitii. I’niviirasuim’s historirul 
existence and approximate date is iittoslod hy his coins and by tlio foumiation of 
S'rinagara, tho Kasmir capital, which derives ils iiropur dcKigunlion I’raiifini- 
[ 6 'mi((.] 2 nM'a from this king.'" Tlio coins of I’ravavasouii liy Ihcir lypet and Ihn 
Gupta characters of their legend utluoli thomsolvi's clnsoly to llin ciiius or'l'm'iintniia 
already mantioned, and thus clearly indiciito tho si.vlli cnnl.ury as Ihn (lain of Ihniv 

mi,^ 1 i.. i p. d ... .j.i j j» nf j .? 


The suggested ideutMcatiou of Lahkhaua-Narondratlitya, iiocordiiig ii 
Kalhaija, Prayarasena’s erandson, with the Lahkhaiiii-Utliiydilitya ol' ilio coil 
cannot be considered as aosolutely certain though there is luunh to sup]Htrt il| 
If correct, it shows Kalhaua's early chronology in a vory onrions light als^|| 
another point of view. The coins of Lahldiaua, undoubtedly tiuwu oLjjjjfT"* 
Hun ruler, exhibit the closest resemblance in type, legend and ftilnic ' 
KMitgila whose identity with the Khiiilihila-Narendraditya of tho 1}™ 
as already explained, can scarcely he doubted.'" As Kalhaiia’s fiirectior 
assign to Khinkhila a date corresponding to 250-214 n.o., whibi,'' , 

Lalikhana is 209-222 a.d., we should find here two viih^ pl™ 

proximity in time is vouched for hy their coins, separated b/ “‘P'" 

four centuries. pasties which K| 

/() the accession ' 

/lo reigns of the K 
gast section is m' 

BBCTION m.— THE OHBONOLOGY OF THE KiBKOTA AJiasties which reig 

65. The consideration of the comparatively few ivo found that the 
chronology which can be tested by historical evidence, jorrosiionds to the ' 

^e mythical reign of three hundred years ascribed ton- to have had at 1 
significance of which has already surged our attontic Jt is possible tht 
may suggest itself for this exti'aordinaiy item in Kalhai 
that we approach almost immediately after it the he 
(Valuable portion of his chronology. of the Kark 

The account of the Karkota dynasty contained in 


p. 40, is vitiated b; 
“on of tho data furni 
(ud llio Oliinese An 


“ Oompate note iii, 126 and in. 128. 

“ See for referanoea below, note iii. 380, 
’* Compaie note iii, SS9-S49. 


Compare below, i 
See note iii. 888. 
See above, § 68, 
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OiLroniole lmms as it were the transition between the semi-legendary traditions 
recorded in the first tlu'ee Books and the detailod and iiceurate nan'ative ol' 
the last four. At the end of the Fourth Book Ealhaiia gives ns the Srst date 
exOTessed in years of the Lauldka era,^ and his chronology of the early Karkota 
rulers brings us to oomparatively safe ground already at its oomraencoment. 

We owe tho historioal evidenen which enables us to check Kalhai.ia's dates Date of C 
for the early reigns of the Karkota dynasty, to records of the Chinese Ainmls. rtJXmvrt* 
Ole chronologically moat definite of these notices concern Candrapida, the third ^ *' 

king in Kalhana’s list of that dynasty.* We are informed in the Annals of the 
T'ang dynasty that King Tcheu-t'o-lo-pi-li of Kasmir whose identity with 
Candrapida has long ago been recognized, sent, a.d. 713, an embassy to the Chinese 
court to invoke its aid against the Arabs. They farther record that about the 
year a.d. 720 Teheu-t'o-lo-pi-li was at his request granted the title of king on the 
imperial rolls. Allowing for the timo required by an embassy to cover the great 
distance between Kasmir and the Chinese capital, we must conclude that CandrS- 
pida was still living a.c. 719, Candrapida, according to tho Eajatarahgini, was 
put to death by his younger brother Tiirapida, after a reign of eight years and 
eight months. Assuming the duration of tho reign here indicated to he approxi- 
mately comet and keeping in view the recorded date of the arrival of the firet 
embassy at the Impeual coui't (A.D. 713), Oaudriipida’s death could not be put 
niueli later than A.r). 720. 


If we now turn to Kalhana’s relation, we find there a period ooiTosponding to 
083-695 assigned to Candrapida’s roigii, and the latter thus antedated by 
'^Wl^twouty-livo years as against the Chinose records. The necessity of rectify- 
*’|^.jj(^^;l|hana’s computation by the addition of twenty-five years has been duly 
'^eil on Cleueral Cunuhigham and otbor scholars.'* We shall see that it implies 
V 0112 probability a corresponding correction in Kalhana’s dates for other 
I of Ka ' ’!§*'• P'^'ror must indeed appear small if we compare it with 

/ anoiiri ,5^ ol Books. Its relative smallness creates 

tion8°of nearing film ground in the records of Kasmirian 

correction by tweuty-five years would sufiice to briug DatoofMiikfc8.pi(}ii. 
^ tel' surro) a steS'^or Muktapida-Lalitaditya, 699-735 A.D., into accord with the 
lithe a6jsI''°’^.°^®-^nnalB, The latter mention the arrival of an embassy 
f f-Q nnd traiootn? Y „ ,of Kasmir, aflei' the fii'st Chinese expedition against Poliii 
Initial do pl'*®® between the years 736-747,* The identity of 

M the Questjiend-'J may he considered as certa.in, and the object assigned to 
+ to fnxniahiei^'’ iV® dio latter could have been despatched only after 


+ fnxniani®*^ V?® '^® *awer coma nave oeen aespatenea ouiy aner 

^'^^Voted in i*"^ Chinese expedition. This makes it evident that 

pl®®® considerably later than the date indioo^ 

indicate ® reference in the Chinese Annals also to BurW^- 

^^^^ous ohservfttionncte-®'^YLid*® Karkota dpasty, who according to the Chrortor’s 


revious ohser 


lented to 

fesulte fttivnonf '• OJ yos regarding these 

P S us to call atte.., p, 91; Buhlbb, 
enable nsj® , Xnt. ii,, p. los. 

though the on' “nteequently re- 


sumed the disoussion uf the point in Ams of 
Med. Ind., pp. 38 sqq. But several misaicro- 
hensious render the conjeuteal resalta arnrei 
at in Ibis posthiunous work confused au« 
unreliable. 

* For references, see note iv. 126, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


rchap. IV. 


H!xa.ct cliitL'i. nf 
Books v.'viii. 


Canclusions as to 
vahiB of K.'s 
chronology, 


reekoiiing ruled in the years 600-636 A.D. Pur it. is luiiipiiug to iiloniity Tti-lii-jui, 
tie name of the Indian king who between the year 627-649 a.h. was eliargi'd with 
having the onvoys of Ki-pin or Kiibnl safely conducted to their country, with 
Bwlullia, the abbreviated uame by which Durlabhavardliaiia calls himself on his 
' ® But this identification does not lead to any exact conclusion us regards 


coins.” 


the correctness of Kalhana’s date, as the latter wonld suit the period indicated in 
the Chinese notioe whether we apply the proposed oorrectiou or not. 

There is reason to suspect that the error of about twenty-five years which the 
Chinese notices just discussed prove in ICalhaiui’s dates for the early Kiirkota 
Hugs, extends also to his reckoning towards the close of tlio dynasty.^ But this 
point will be more conveniently dealt with below iu our critical ohstract of Ivalliana's 
nai-mtive," 

We have already had occasion to notice the iuipiii't;aiil' eliaugi' wliieli I lit' 
accession of Avaiitivarnuin’s dynasty (Book v.) lUai’Ics iu (ho chaniclor (d' Kidhaua's 
narrativo and piu'Licularly iu its olmmology. h'rom this lioiat oinvanls llio 
accuracy and completeness of Kalhiina’s dyniwtie succession list is voimhed for in 
the moat authciitio fashiou by an mihrolcpn surius of coins; and ngtiiii it is frniii 
Avantivarmau onwards that wo find Kalhaiia vocovdiag the hmgllm of individual 
reigns by moans of exact dates, that is by stating tho Ijaukiica your, the miinth 
and day when each reigii closed and tlio new comincncod. Tlie very form of the 
chronological data thns justifies the presumption that they arc based on contemuo- 
rary records and as siich entitled to our acoeptanoo unless dispvovod by reliable 
evidence. The fact that conflicting evidence of this kind has not yot coiiie h' 
light, notwithstanding the more ample materials available for this later peric’*^ 
llamir history, only helps to strengthen our belief in the general itciwl 
Ealhana’s chronology for the three centuries preceding his own dato. r 

67 . We have already in the preliminary remarks of this chiiph 
out that the semtiny of Kaihana’s du’onology is of importance as supp’ 
for the historical vmue of the several portions of his narrative.'^ It V 
useful briefly to sum up the oouclusions which may be drawn in thk 
the review of chronological data just completed. r 

We have seen that iu respect of the critical reliability^ 

Kdhana’s account of Kasmir history divides itself into three/ 
first coincides with the flint three Books, dealing with the dy]" 
supposes to have ruled the land from the eai’Uest times t 
Korkotas. The second is represented by the narrative of tl/ 
dynasty which fills the Fomdih Book. Tho thM and J 
Books iv.-viii. giving a detailed relation of the several dy, 

Kasmir from the middle of the eighth century to Kalhaiia'i 

In regard to this last portion of the narrative we 
form and correctness of the ohronolc^ioal data given in it 
and ample sources which we must suppose the Ohrouiolf 
posal for the period immediately preceding his own time. 


' Compare below, note iv. 8, and Gumning- o£ Kalhapa’s ohi 
HAM, Coins «/ Med, India, pp. 38 aq,, 48, Coins of Med. India, 

* A probable disorepaney between Kalhmja'a erroneona interprota 
date of Cippata-Jayapida and the tme one by the Rajatarafigipi 
will be noticed befow, § 91. Q-eneral Oun- ' See above, § 64. 
ningbam’b attempt at a conjectural revidou 
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chronological errors had found their way into the records used by Kalhaiia also for 
this period. But none have yet been proved, while there is a general agreement 
between Kalhana’s reckoning a)id our other sources in respect of all dates which can 
at present be chocked by outside evidence. It is clear that in dealiug with Xasmir 
history of the three centuries comprised in Books v.-viii., we must accept 
Kalhana’s dating of reigns and events until conclusive proof is furnished of its 
inaccuracy. 

As regards the period comprised in Book iv. we have seen that Kalhana’s 
chronology of the Kilrkota dynasty, though out of reckoning by about twenty- 
five years, is yet in its general outlines m touch -Avith historical facts. We do 
not know whether Hie chronological disci-epaney proved by the Chinese Annals 
is caused by, or connected with, any error in the record of the several reigns 
attributed to this dpiasty. But as the ascertained chronological aberration 
is relatively small and the succession of reigns attested by absolutely authentic 
evidence, we may reasonably hope that the diseoveiy of fresh materials will yet 
give us the means of adjusting Kalhana’s chronology for this dynastio period 
■ on a satisfactory basis. 

68 . We find ourselves in a widely different position as regards the chronology 
of the first throe Books. TIoro we ai'e furnished nowhere with true dates but only 
with figures indicative of the supposed duration of the individual reigns. KnUioua 
cannot supply even these figimes for the initial part of his dynastio li,st, comprising 
charaotaristioally enough fifty-two “lost reigim.” Yet notwithstanding this acknow- 
ledged want of tradition we find Kalhana fixing the imaginary date of a legendary 
event previous to these “lost roigus," as tlie starting-point of his chronological 
calculations. Tho latter are vitiated not only by the unhistorical character of the 
'initial date, but also by arbitrai'ily chosen aggregates for the duration of specific 
’ maatia s. For these aggregates Kalhaiia cannot adduce bis authority, nor even 


le support of a uniform tradition or the assont of his predecessors. 
~^™niing to the details of this chronological system wo are confronted hy mani- 
' lossibBitias and absurdities, such as the excessive length of the average 
lames aiif,}irougliout the firat three Books, and a reign of three hundred years 
j repest gj^gig Comparing the time dates of the few rulers rvho are 
mes Amlg Qijjgj, goiu-ces, with the imagintuy dates deducible for them from 

iminentlij^ig computations, we find them separated from the latter hy periods ranging 
® IT to twelve centuries. The wide range of these chronological aberrations 
™'m 1 Kalhaiia’s dates for these well-known rulers cannot claim 

er Munag gf being approximately consistent in thoir relation among them- 
a list a thus indeed we find, e.g,, Mihiralcula not only placed some hvelve 
years before his time date but also separated hy about eight centuries from 
7^® pike Toramana, Pravarasena, Lahkhana, whom niiiuismatic and other 
■t the la^ aggigns to periods immediately preceding or following his rule, 
ihont aUj conclusion that we must draw from these facts is plainly that the chrono- 
^gostive ^'ygtem of the first three Books of the Efijatarangini cannot be accepted as 
leavour , gf critical account of the periods of Kasmir history preceding the 
'century of our era. 

See i. 191 The grave defects of Kalhana’s chronology for the so-called Gonandiya 
ificognized hy Professor Wilson, General Cunningham and Pro- 
■ ma^mentsseu, who first subjected it to a critical analysis. We must attribute it to 
1 temptatid of more reliable historical materials at the time that each one of those 
lealogista Hyras tempted into a conjeotui’al “readjustment” of Kalhapi’s dates with a 
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view to using them for till' nlueidatiou of fltii'ly I uiliiiii clirtiiitild”) '■ctdlv ^ I' 

would bo of little interest or advantage to iudioiilo liri'i* tin' |iiniit . 'il > "tit t ' •’ 
were assumed between KaUiaiia's nnrrativo and I lie ovniits oi' » .itl\ ladtci i . * n 
or to review the often very arbitrary mctlunh iuiii|ili‘(l h> o la. 
impossible dates to more raaaonablo chroiiologfriil liiuiis. 

It is tho merit of Professor BraiiUR to liiivn om|iluitiiMllr jutiidt'.l fiit tn 
uselessness of such I’eadjustmentfl on a coujoeliiral basis.'' lit iii->tlv > 'lit 1 'f. 
tion to the ijiportant fact that we do not Icnow Avhat inaluriiiU K.illi.in ) li i ■ >. M 
reigns recorded in the fh'st three Boolcs, nor lunv lio trnalril llirui ; " il I'l . v (* o 
ticularoase he lengthened or shoitenod tho riiigns, nml if Iio ilwplui I o’ uii i 
Idngs or not.” Without n Imowledge of those older aocimiits of Iv.i'tan hst'-i \ if < • 
impossible to explain the strange chronologicid onnis nliioli oioi’t 'i- «loi-t < 
Kalhana’s narrative of the earlier dynasties can be rmifrmitcd niHi tin < .i 1 t< " of 
independent records. Still more difficult would it lie to cstiinato .idtfiif h fo 
probable en'ora in those statements for whicli Biirh uxti'i'niil oviilimn' i- tod ivail 
able. The discovery of truly historioal records, smdi as iusi’iipliiins, i oiii- .otd 4 „ 
temporary foreign notices, may yet throw lighten that dark cjioidi of K.Kinti bi ‘ 'n 
and enable us to restore, at least partly, tho true chnmologic.il nd.ilimi i4 tl . , ^ 

and events which figure in the firat ilireo BoolfHoflhfOlinmiidc, l!n( i( i.fi.t -d 

that in this task wo can expect no help froin Kallmi.m’s own idii'oiiii|o.',i- il •. i i 

and that in regard to questions of general [ndiaii liislory il nil! In- lal- d i ttm ■ 

it oomplelely. 

* WnsoN, Esmy, pp, 89 sqq.j Otrasuin- » Kuo Hmirl, op .ij 
HAM, Nummiatk Okvniele, 1846, pp. 1 gqcj. j 
Lassen, Ind All, ii. pp. 762 sqq. 
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OHAPTEK V. 

THE RAJATARASGINI AS A HISTORICAL SOURCE. 

rO. It would be a task far beyond the scope of the present introduction 
we to attempt a detailed critical account of tne history of Kator such as 
ssonts itself from all extant sources during the long period comprised in 
ana’s Ohroniole. 

On the one baud, our available historical information is for a great part of 
migid far too scanty to pei-mit of anything resembling a connected treatment 
^tieal and cultural development of the country. On the other hand again 
' remembered that the history of Kamnir, notwithatandine the geogra- 
ition of the Valley, has been greatly influenced by tho rmations which 
of race, religion and culture, aud at times also political dependence, 

'shed from an early date between this country and the neighbouring 
'India proper. As regards tho history of tire latter territories during 
rramndan epoch our information is even nioro fragmentary and in need 
''ing tliau in the case of KasiuTr. It is thus evident that a groat deal 
' work still requires to ho doire before the task above indicated ean be 
V satisfactory critical basis. 

ese preliminary labours precodeirco may justly bo claimed for a critical Purpose of witipal 
Jhai.ia’s Olrruuicla us a soraco of liistorioal information. For the Bmiunary of K.'s 
is nt present our earliest accessible record of the historical 'w. 

re country, and is likely also to remain so hereafter, Before 
itilize its contents for the reconstruction of Kasmir history, we 
r, firstly, to arrive at a clear perception of its author’s personal 
undings and intellectual horizon, his materials and methods of 
cond place it is necessary to review from a critical point of view 
litions which ho ha.s recorded, and his opinions regarding them, 
lapters of the present Introduction we have had occasion to 
ions arising under the first head. In the present place we may 
a critical summary of Ealhana’a narrative and of the historical 

course of Ealhaira’s relation we shall endeavour as far as possible 
06B which he had utilized for its several portions, and to trace 
relative trustworthiness. On the basis of this analysis and our 
s regarding Kalhaiia’s own labours as a ehronicler we shall 
ioal value can be attached to the traditions and records pre- 
'o purpose of this scrutiny we shall take special note of the 
he comparison of Kalhaiia’s data with the evidence of inde- 
as the coins, foreign notices, etc. Finally our review will 
ation also to those features in Ealhana’s narrative which 
perhaps not strictly hiatorioal in themselves, yet throw a 
Itural development and social conditions of the country, 
of detail bearing on the historical contents of the Ohroniole 
ted in the commentary, will permit us to make this review 
I be otherwise possible, 
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The series of eight royal names wWoh follows tlic gap, oan soarooly claim any 
historical value whatever, hut is of interest as tlirowiug light on tho character of 
some of Kalhaiia’s sources. According to Kalluu.ui’a own stiitomciit these names 
had been furnished to him by Padmamiliira, who himself had taken them from an 
earlier work, tlie ‘ Parthivavali ’ of the Pfisnpata Brahniau Ui'lrmJjiiJ' Tlr. Hultzscli 
has already jnstly called attontion to the fact that all that Helriraja can tell iw 
regarding Lava and tho other seven kings, is their connection with parlienlar 
localities in Kasmir, and that this connection is manifestly based on mors popular 
etymology.’' 

Thus we find Lava credited with the foundation of tlie Agraliara of hevam} 
Ktj^a with that of Kurnlwm ; Khagi and Klioiumim attributed to Khaoendra; 
Godeara as the founder of Oodhanl, etc, Whothor tlic local names avu tlmse of 
villages, sacred buildings or canals, we find them invariably showing the same 
initial oonsoimuts as the names of flie kings with which tluty arc nunitioued. Tn 
no case can wo ti'uoe auy other eoiiiiectiou between tlio localities iir struetnros 
and their supposed founders than this snperlleial rosmiiblmuio ol'tlu' nHme.s. 

Thu explanation for this poonliar chiiractnr of the imliees iakeii from llolaraja’s 
work is not far lo seek. Popular tnulHioii in Ka'linir, as in oilior emintries, is to 
this day influenced by a tendency to uceoiiut for local mimes bytlmir appanmt 
relation to names of kings whether real or imaginary. And in llio ease of at least 
one of the places named by llolfiraja, Godliarri, tlm local Icgcinl still HiU'vivos which 
probably gave rise to Holilraja’s notice regarding its allogoil rouinlor. King tlodlmra,'^ 
wc.ore thus led to conclude with good reason that wliat Ilobirnja in all probability 
did vas to include in liis list a nnrahor of Icings whoso mimes were known to 
popular local tradition, but not to the historical records of the eonutry. It is 
impossible for us now to make certain whether those royal names tliomHolvcs were 
pure creations of popular etymology or whothor only their connuotion with 
particular lohalities and consequent preservation was dnn isi Ihal agency. Bo 
much, howevei,j's clear that we cannot attach historical value to Helrirrija’s notices 
of the kings from Lava to S'aoinara, and still loss to tho order in which JCalhana 
has thought fit to onroduce them. 

73. We reach a record of a dilferent ohai'acter with the next (Ivo kings whose 
names Kalhaija has obmined from Ohnvillakara.^ This antlior whose time and 
person are not otherwise known, has been the means of preserving fur us at least a 
few fragments of genuine tradition regarding some prominent figures in the .early 
history of Kasmir. The name of King A^oka which is the Brst in the list taken 
from Ohavillakara, stands out as a gi'eat landmark in general Indian history. The 
reminisoenoos which Kafeiir tradition has retained of tMs great ruler, may therefore, 
scanty as they are, claim special interest. 

Kalhaijan account, in full agreement with historical fact as vouched for by 
Asoka’s own famous inscriptions, represents tho king as a pious follower of tlm 
teaching of Buddha.’® The mention of S'nskaletra and Vitastatra in particular, as 
places where Asoka had eraotcil Vihai'aa aud Stupas, is significant as pointing to 
the survival in Kasndr of local traditions regarding him. That Buddhist tradition 
in Kasmir knew of Asoka’s connection with the Yalley is made quite certain by the 


« i. 18. 

’ Sae Ind, Ant,, xviii. p. 69 ; also below, 
note i. 86, > r , , 


* See note i, 96, 
‘ i. 20. 

>• i. 102 «qq. 
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reeoids of the CMnese pilgrims.^^ Kalhana attrihutes to Aiolia the foundation of 
S'rinagari, the old capital, which can be shown to have occupied a site in the close 
vicinity of the present 8'rinagar and to have left its name to the latter. It is fuUy 
in keeping with what from other evidence we may conclude as to Asoka’s attilucle 
towards other great religions systems, that he figures in the Kasmir record also as 
the benefactor of the ancient and famous S'aiva shrine of Vijayesvara.'^ There the 
Idng is said to have replaced the old stuccoed enclosure of the shrine by a new one 
of stone and to have erected two temples called after him Ahlcesvwra. One of these 
appears to have been known by Asoka’s name oven down to Kalhaiia’s time.'® Also 
the ancient Kasmirian pilgrimage site of S'ivaBhutesais said to haveclnimod Eng 
Asoka among its worshippers. 

• Of less interest than these statements which seem to reflect genuine local 
traditions, aro the recorded rcferonces to Asoka’s descent. The alleged relationship 
with S'acinara, the last in Hehiraja’s list of kings, must appear liighly auspicious 
already on account of the eharactor we havo proved above for that list, Of 
8'akuni, whom Kalhaiui names as Asoka’s great-grandfather, our other soui'ces know 
nothing. It scoins evident that Easmlrifui ti'adition has preserved no recollection 
of Asnka’s true historical position as a great monaroh ruling over the whole of 
Northorn India, But by retaining his name at letinl in the list of Knsmir Idiigs it 
affords ns a welcome indieation that the sovereign sway of the historical Asoka was 
acknowledged also in that distant region, 

Jaiaitka, whom the teaditions preserved by Kalhana represout as tho son and 
successor of Asoka, appears before us as the popular hero of many wonderful 
stories." He is desorihoil as a groat warrior who cleared the land of oppressing 
Mleechas and effected extensive conquests. From the subdued regions he is sup- 
posed to have brought settlers to Kasmir, and to have established Wiere for the flint 
time a complete system of administration. Prom among the many tales of Jalauka’s 
divine power Kalhana reproduces several which show the king to have figured 
traditionally as a fervent worshipper at the shrines of S'iva Vijayesvara and 
Nandisa,'® More characteristic still is the story of the Krtyah’ama .vihara, a local 
legend of unmistakably Buddhist colouring, in which the king appeal's first as an 
opponent of Buddhist worship subsequently converted to a more friendly attitude 
by special divine intercession.'® Also the mention of the saint Avadhuta, " the 
vanquisher of Bauddha controversialists,” us Jalauka’s religious instructor shows 
that tradition saw in Asoka’s son pre-eminently the pious S'aiva.'^ 

It is impossible for us to indicate what historical elements, if any, there are in 
the Kasmirian tradition regarding Jalauka. The name of this alleged son of 
Asoka cannot otherwise be traced in our available sources, and the account given 
of his reign in the Chronicle bears in its main part a manifestly legendary character. 
As data possibly derived from more historical records, we may indicate, however, 
the references to the Agrahiira founded by Jalauka at the hamlet of Varabala 
(the present Baravul), and to certain saci'ed diagrams attributed to his quoen 
Ifenadovl.'® 

74. With Damodaba II., the next king whose name Kalhapa had taken 
from Ghavillakara, we come clearly to the region of local legend. The stories told 
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of the wonderful works axeouted by thin king and Ida tiiial traiialbriimliou into a 
snake, cluster to this day round tlie dry alluvial plaleau snulli of M'riiiiigar, known 
still as “ Damodara’s TJ(Jar.” Apart from tlu'so tales tlm origin of wliioh must b(‘ 
looked for in ancient folk-lore rather than in history, Kalluuni has nothing to record 
of Damodara II. Even his connection with Aaolca’a family is fharucteriatically 
enough left doubtful by the Ohrouieler. 

With the names of the three Turnska kings, IItiska, ,) uska lunl Kaniska, we 
reaoh once more the terra frma of historical record. Tho identity of Kani-ska with 
the great Kusana or Indo-Seythian I’nler of Nurtli-Woat('rn lucliiv, so well known 
to ns from Bnddhist traditions, the coins and inscrijitions, has been recognized long 
ago. Tho name of Huska, too, frequent enough in tho form of lluviska on eoina 
and inscriptions, has been vorifiod by opigvapbioal evidoiu'e. _ ,luska alone remains 
to he searched for. Kalhana’s account of tho reign of llios:' kings who are snp[iDsod 
to havQ ruled simultanoousLy, is hriof enough, hut umlouliteilly preserves data of 
gennino historical tradition. It clearly describes fln'in as priiiees of Turiidia, i.e. 
Turlcish nationality, iis powerful sovereigns and us fiiilhfiil palroiis of the llmhlliist 
Gluu'ch. On these points tho stalomeula of tlni Ohrouiele are Jiilly supported by 
the evidonoe of our most authentic rectwds. Tim eontiiniied exislonee ol' liie tliroo 
places, Kauiakapura, Huskapura and .hiakapiira, whieh are ilese.iihoit ns liminlalimis 
uf tbasu kings and whicli atill aarvive to tlie proseiil ilay, is likdy lo liavo assisted 
in preserving a recollection uf their fonmloTs, 

That Kasmir was iuoludwl in the wide dominioii of I lie great luiHiiiia ilyuasty, 
is a fact anaply attested by tho oomhiiiod ovitlonco of tlie Jlinidhisti records and tho 
coins, copper pieces of Kaniska and flnviaka being found hi this day in remarkable 
abundance at many of the old sites ul' Itasuiir. Aceording to the uniform Iluddhist 
tradition Kaniska hold the tliird groat Council of tho Oluireh in llasuiTr, and Iliuon 
Tsiang on his visit to Kasmir still found local traditions regarding tlud. rnler fully 
alive in the country. Kalhana’fl notice of tho popularity and power onjoyod by 
Buddhism iu Kasmir under the sway of tho Turuska kings thus truly ropresents 
historical information. The Chronicle records tho Jluddhist tom-herNagarjuna as 
living in Kasmir at that time, and it deserves to bo noted that Tibotaii sourocs 
eeitainly place that patriarch of the Bnddhist Church at a data idonticiil with that 
traditionally assigned by them to Kaniska.^'- Tliis notice of the Chronicle, as well 
as another indicating the supposed date of the Turuska kings as rookoned from 
Buddha’s Nirvana, show plainly that Buddhistic iulbrraatiou had h(\on embodied 
here in Kalhana’s source. 

In curious contrast to this we find a distinctly auti-Bnddhist colouring in the 
account given of Abhimasvu L’s reign. The name of this king, who is tho last 
taken from Ohavillakara’s list, cannot otherwise he traced. Under him the 
Baucldhas guided by the Bodhisattva Niigaijuna are supposed to have obtained 
such preponderance that the traditional customs and rites of the land fell into 
abeyance. This evoked the wrath of the Niigas, tho Intohiry doitios of the Valley, 
who revenged themselves by causing excessive snowfall whiob destroyed the 
Bauddhas and ohbged the Icing to reside for six mouths iu the oolcl season in the 
lower hills south of Kasmir. Finally a pious Brahman through the help of 


Compare note i, 156, See note i. 173 ; also SoniEMmi, Tamnii- 

See for detailed, refotenoearegaitling those tMs Geschichte dm Rmldlmnms, p. 301, 
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Nilanaga, the lord of Eaemir Nagas, restored the traditional cult as prescribed in 
the Nilamatapuriina, and thereby freed the land both from excessive snowfall and 
“plague of the Bhiksns.’’-® 

I have shown that we have in this story nothing but the iwhauffe of an 
ancient legend told in the Nilamatapurana which relates the deliverance of Kasmir 
from the plague of the Piaacas through the rites revealed by Nilanaga.®* The story 
reproduced by Kalhaiia agrees so closely in all paiticulars with the earlier legend 
that the Chronicler himself calls attention to the resemblance. The characteristic 
substitution of the Bauddhas for the Pifecas shows clearly that the source from 
which this story was originally borrowed was not the samo as that to which we owe 
the notices regarding the reign of the Turuaka kings. The references made in 
Kalhaiia’s account to the introduction of the study of the Mahabhasya under 
Abhimanyu and to certain religious foimdations by liiin, seem to place that ruler 
move in a historical light ; but they cannot bo verified by independent evidence. 

16 . Kalhaiia lots Abhimanyu be followed by Gon.inda. III., who is supposed 
to have finally assuind the restoration of the ti-adiuoniil worship and the consequent 
recovery of the laud.®' With Gonanda III. begins the continuous list of Xasmirian 
rulers which, wo must assume, Ealliana found in the eai-lier works containing the 
‘chronicles of the kings.’ It is a significant point that apart from tho stateracut 
regarding tho roatoratiou of the earlier cult which necessarily follows from 
Gonanda III. being represented as the suceeasor of Abhimanyu, Ealhana has 
nothing to tell of him but that he was the founder of tho Gonandiya dynasty. We 
have already above drawn attention to the curious light which this description of 
Gonanda III. throws upon the true character of the notices taJien from the 
Nilamata rogarding the earlier two Gonanclas.®® But we are not helped by it to a 
more exact estimate of tho historical character which may attach to the person of 
Gonanda III. The existence of a Gonanda dynasty in Easmvr may be looked npon 
as a historical fact vouched for by genuine tradition. But it is well to realize that 
as to the person and time of its founder we can gather nothing from our available 
sources. 

Of tbe next four kings, Vibhisana L, Indbajit, IiAV.vsrA, and VibhisAna II., 
only the names are recorded, as well as the lengths of their reigns. These, 
after the explanations given above, need not engage our attention.®" The 
account given of Naka or Eimnaba, the next rnlei-, seems more suhstautial, filling 
nearly eighty vei'ses. In reality, however, it consists only of a poetically elaborated 
legend relating to an ancient town near Vij^esvara which local tradition, suiwiving 
partly to the present day, attributed to Eriig Nara, and which was believed to 
have been destroyed in a great catastrophe brought about through the king’s 
wickedness. 

The antiquai'ian and topographical facts underlying these legendm-y traditions 
regarding Nampwa have been fully noticed elsewhere.®’' Interesting as these 
traditions are as illustrations of Eas'mirian folk-lore and from an antiquai’ian point 
of view, they do not help us to detennine the question as to the historical existence 
of Eing Nara. Ealhaiia’s mention of ruins and the actual finds of ancient coins in 
the locality ai’e indications that there once stood an old town on the banks of the 

“ i. 177-184. ■” Compare above, §§ 60, 61. 

“ See note i. 184. See below, notes i. 201 sq., 263 sq. ; also 

^ i. 186 sqq. Memoir, § 108. 

“ See above, § 71. 
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Vitaata below the plateau of Oakvadhava. Hut uotliiiif^ htw yet conio to light tc 
iuatrnot us I’egardiug the raal hislovy of I hie iinpoiduiit eito. . 

76. SiDDUA, flie sou and anecoseui of Nani, in obviously iutuutional eoutrast 
to his father and iu conformity ivitir his uanio (moaning ‘ saint ’). is deseribod as a 
very pious prinee and orodited with a bodily iiscenl to licavon, Of UtpaIiAKsa, 
HffiAOTlKS.v, Hie/Uiyakula, and Vasukula, tho nest four Icings who oi'o supposed 
to have ruled in due suooosaion from father to son, wo aro praotieally told only the 
names and lengths of reigns. Hiraijyaksii appears to have traditionally tigured as 
tho founder of Hirunyapuva, now a small place at tlic uutranco of (he Idind Valley 
(Kanyil).^ 

We reach again a recoi-d of truly historical interest in Kalhaiia’s aeooimt of 
MihibakuIiA, tlio sou and sueoessor of Vaaukula. Airoady above, when rhsonssing 
tho chronological value of this notice, wc havo shown that the identity oflfalhapa’s 
hliliirakula with tho Ephtlialita or White Lfuu ruler of tluit naiiio must he rcgariled 
ns certain.^” From tho opigi'aphieal anti other ovidmieo wliitdi Mr, Fluot was the 
iirst to oollect and to interpret oorrootly, it is saeii that Mihirakula Inul Hueaoedod, 
abont A.J1. 515, to his father Turtuunija as ruler of the wide dominion whitdi iiailior 
White Hun conquests htwl ostiihlished buliwutm tlio Ktilnil Valley and (lentrul 
India. Abont f53() a.d. Mihiralnila had boon ousled by si lisislilo aHiauoe iVtsm tho 
greatest part of thoso torritorism and ftsrood to i-oliro uoi'IJiwsittls towards Kiismir. 
From there he saoras to liavo msido omieavonrs to reesiver Isis lost dominions 
along the Indus, down to the tirao of liis end, which lulls sibonl .\..i). 13-l'l-<')5ll. 

Kalhapa’a relation of Mihiralcnla’sroign esmsisls largely of legomlary aneeilotes. 
But these ai'e of oonsidetahle liistorioal intorost biwiiusss it etui be sliowu that 
on the whole they reprocluoe faithfully tho popular tradition rogiirdiug the king 
such as had developed iu Kasmir within a eontury of his doiith. Tho feature of 
Mihi-akuln’s eharaotor which soems to have most iinprossud tlio popular mind, was 
midoubtedly his violence and molly. The stories by which Kalhaiia illustrates 
these qualities of the king, i^ree olo,eely with thoso which lliuon 'I’siang heard 
related, and with the description whicli an earlier Cluneso piilgrim, Suug-yun, has 
left us of his own personal interview with the “ oruol and vindietivo ” king, One 
of Kalhana’s anoedotos wMdi accounts for Mihir.ikula’s ulnii'actoristio ejiithot 
trikoiHan, “the killer of three erores,” shows a farther development of n tradition 
recorded by Hiuon Tsiang.®’ Another which relates the destruction of a liundrod 
elephants on the ancient pass of the Ptt PantSid, is of interest because a reeollee- 
tion of it still survives to toe present day in lood tradition.''*' 

The historioal fact of Minirakula’a extensive ware abroad has loft its trace in 
Kalhapa’s story of the king's expedition to Ceylon and the conquests connected 
with it.^ That the phantastic motive which is assigned hy the (Jhronioler to this 
^pedition had figured in the popular tradition regarding Mihirakula long hoforo 
Kalhana’s time and also outside Kator, is proved by its record in the version of 
the story as preserved in toe Mujmalu-t-Tawai'ilcl 3 ,''s 

Kalhapa’s referenoes to the settlements of GandhSi'a Bralimans which Mihira- 
ma effected in Kasmu',^® may he based on historical facts and show in any ease 
that KsOTiir tradition was awai« of Mfiiirakula’s close oonnaotion with that 

» Coittpai'6 nolo i. 3iii3. 

* Jot fletailad reforenoei, togarding tho J> Soo note i, 302, 

data beanng on the historioal Mihiraknla, see “ See note i. 204, 

» i,S 07 , 812 aqq, 
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tendtory as proved by Hiuen Tsiang and Sung-ynn’s relations. In regard to 
Mibiraknla’s religions propensities, too, we ean trace some agreement between 
Kalbana’s narrative and the earlier record. MiHr'akula wbo in tbo tradition 
preserved by Hiuen Tsiang figures as a persecutor of Buddhist institutions, seems 
to have boon remembered in Kasmir, at least in respect of Ms later oareerj as a 
liberal patron of Brahmans.”* 

This point is brought out particularly in the several versions which Kalhana 
mentions as current regarding the king’s death by snieide. One of these specified 
as a “tenacious popular tradition,” attributes to the king the merit of having after 
all his cruelties re-established in Kasmir pious observances which had suffered 
through Mleooha irruptions, and describes his self-immolation as a pious atone- 
ment.®® The legends and omblems of Mihirakuhi’s coins display an unmistakable 
leaning towards S'aiva cult, and thus seem to justify to some extent the tradition 
above indicated. 

77. It is impossible for us to trace the cause of the remarkable chronological 
confusion which has led to Mihirakula figuring in the Chronicle fully twelve 
hundred yonrs before his real date. But wo see this great error reflected as it 
were, also in the fact that Mihirakula is completely severed in Kalhana’s dpastic 
list from the other Kasmir kings whom by the evidence of their names and coins 
we have to recognize as rulers of White Hun descent (KMukhila, LaUchana- 
Narendraditya). 

Baka whom the Kiijatariingini presents to us ns the sou and successor of 
Mihirakula, is painted as a most virtuous prince and a comforter of humanity with 
the same conventional contrast between father and son we have noticed already in 
the case of Nara and Siddha. Kalhana has otherwise nothing to tell of him but 
his alleged connection with certain localities the names of which contain the word 
haka, and his supernatural death at the hands of a sorceress.”® Kalhana mentions 
that a recollection of the latter story was kept alive in his own day by tire tradition 
of certain localities.”^ 

The next four kings, Ksitinauda, Yasxjnanda, Naba II., and Aksa, are each 
disposed of with a single line, and accordingly can claim only a voiy shadowy existence 
as historical personages. All the information vouchsafed regarding them is that 
Vasunanda composed a handbook on erotics, and Aksa founded the village of 
Alc^avsla ; a statement wMeh in view of the formation of this local name may be 
' assumed to rest on mere popular etymology. 

To Gopaditya, the next in the list, we may allow a greater claim to Mstorioal 
reality ; for local traditions which seem genuine and old, represented him as the 
founder of Agraharas at a series of weU-known places.”” Popralar belief attributed 
to Gopaditya the templo of Jyestliesvara on the hill near S'rinagar which was 
known by its ancient name as Goj>dd/i'i, and cormected with him also several 
localities in the immediate vicinity of the hill. Kalhapa’s reference to a certain 
epithet wMoh was given to Gopaditya in a ‘prasasti’ or laudatory poem, looks as 
if derived, directly or indirectly, from some insoriptional record.”” 

Of Gokasna, the successor of Gnpaditya, KMhana has notMng to mention but 
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the foundatitm of the otheiwse imkuowu slimu' of S'iva (Tokiinuwvnra."' General 
Cunningham believed that he hiul found thia kind’s nuiue on a unitin' ooin of the 
Kidfira typo. But according to the information kindly giveu to ino by hlr. Rapaon 
vfho re-oxamined the coin, the reading is more tlnui doubtful. 

On the other hand, it appears probable onough, im already indicated above 
(§ 63), that we must recognize KHifeiiiu, also oallod Nai-ondruditya, whom 
Kalhana names as Gokarna’s son, in the Ephtholito ruler who calls himself on 
his ooin Bern S'aU KhunjiUt."^ The chronological question raised by this 
identification has already been discussed above. Tho thoroughly im Indian 
character of the name Khinkhila and the references to some religions endowments 
attributed to tiiis king seem to lend siipporl to tho boliof in his hislorioal existence. 
It deserves to bo noted that Lohkhnna, another king in Kiilhaiia’s list who on 
numismatic evidence must be idontifiod with an Kphlluilito priiioe, also figures with 
tho second name of Narendrfiditya.''^ 

Xalhana’s First Book oloBcM with an aocomit of (,lio roigii of yiidhiijtliirii 1., 
known by a nickname as Audha-Yudhisthira, who is sinijiosod to have brought to 
an end the first Gonauda dynasty. What wo loiiru of him is mainly Ihat by his 
injudicious conduct he exasporated his subjoois anil iiiiiiisloi's who iilliimitolv rose 
against him and foixiod him to abandon his kiiigdoiii. Thi' [loidio (losoriprioii of 
the betrayed kuig’s roliromeut from his land givos K'alliiiiia no op[iortuiiily to treat 
ns to the ‘ sentiment of resignation ’ wliich ho hiul luloptod as tho main imi of Ins 
composition. 


SEOTtON n.—TOK KINPtB OF ItOOKS II. ANI1 TIT. 

78 . The six kings whose reigns are chronicled in Book ii., are roprosputed to 
us as unconnected with Gonanda’s dynasty and ol' dilferont linos of dosoent. ?ra- 
TAPADiTTiA L, the first among them, is said to havo bemi brought to Ktisimr from 
abroad by the discontented ministers, and to have been a relative of King Vikrama- 
ditya. Falliana rejects the opinion of other earlier (Hiroiiiidei's who held this 
Yikramaditya to be identical with Vikramaditya G'aktiri, tho traditional vanquisher 
of the S'akas.' But he does not himself Bnp 2 )ly a cine that miglit help us to ascer- 
tain which of the several Yiln'amudityas of Indian tradition was really meant. 
As Kalhana in the same connection informs us that Kasmir was about that period 
“subject to Harsa and other foreip Icings," we might bo lod to conclude that the 
great Harsa-Yikramaditya of Ujjayini who ruled in the first half of tho sixth 
century of our era, was intended. Yet as Kalhaira’s subsequent account I'eprosents 
this ruler as the patron of Matrgupta who in his own chronology is placed 268 
years later, it is evident that he himself could not have assuraorl this identity. 

It would be possible to suppose that owing to aomo emifiisioii the cause ol 
■which can no longer be traced, Kalbap had been nmvittingly guilty of introducing 
to us the same historioal personage at two widely distant periods. But the tolid 
want of the earlier sources and of other materials does not allow us to form more 
than eonjectoes on the subject. The expressed acknowlodgmont of foreign dominion 
over Kasmir is, however, in itself a point of historioal interest, and throws light on 

i. 346. 

“ See note i. 347 

' See notes ii. 6 sq. 
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tlie real cause of the break which triiditiou was cojiatrainod to assume in the line of 
the Gonanda dynasty. Wo have here the clear indication of a foreign conquest, 
such as we must assuniu Kasmlr to liave been exposed to during more than one 
period preoerling the commencement of authentic liistoiy in Tvalhann’s record. 

Of PiUTAPADiTYA I. aiid lus SOU and successor Jaiaukas, Kalhana has oihcr- 
wise nothing to tell us but that they ruled justly and for e-xactly the same period, 
thirty-two years each. The account given of TunjInaL, tho next in the list, con- 
sists mainly of an elaborate description of a great famine in which tho people were 
saved by the charity of the king and the miraculous intercession of liis saintly wife, 
Vakpuslii. The referunous to some, pious foundations of Tnfijina and his queen, one 
of them still maintained in Kalhana’s tiino,® and to the Kavi Camhika who is stated 
to havo lived in tlusir roigii,''* boar a more historical oliaruotor. 

Of the next king, Vijava, Kalhana contents himself with reconling tliat he 
belonged to another family, and that the foundation of tho town surrounding the 
ancient shrine of Yijayesvara was due to him.' The possii)ility of the latter stato- 
mont rosting on a popular etymology naturally suggests itsoll'in view of what has 
been domonstoatod above in regard to Ilelaraja’s royal names 

The account given of Vijaya’s sou .Taykndea, consists merely of a fanciful 
legend spun out in great detail, relating how the pious and wise minister Haiii- 
dhimati, whom the wicked king had CTuelly put to death, was iniraonlously restored 
to life by tho magic of witches.’’ The saiutly hero of this fairy talo is then 
supposed to havo aseeiidod tho Kasmir throno vneatod by Jayemb-a’s duath, umler 
tho name of Aryaifna, and to havo ruled the land with exceptional jiiety for Ibi-ty- 
savon years, SanHlhiiuati-AiyaiTija who seems to have figured in Kasmir tradition 
as the hcau idml of a royal dovotoo, is roiivcsontod as having in the end voluntarily 
abdicated owing to disaffection among his subjects. Ho ended bis days as a 
recluse at the snored site of H'iva Bhutesa, 

I'anoiful as the story of Saiiidhimati-Aryaraja is as related in the Chronicle, 
we should yet scarcely be justified in treating tho existence of this king as 
altogether mythical. Local traditions extant in Ealhana’s time seem to have con- 
nected his memory with certain old shrines and religious endowments." The picture 
drawn of the peculiar ohavaotor of lliis priest-king, notwithstanding its exaggera- 
tions, shows traces, too, of historical individuality. What tho cleinonts were from 
which the curious story regarding Aryaraja’s wonderful anteccdonts grow up, can 
no longer be giiessod now. .fudging from the o.xplanation which Kalhana gives for 
the alleged change of the name Sariulhimati into Siividhimal vra might be teiaplud 
to assume that “ popular etymology ” had something to do also with the creation of 
this legend.^ 

79. Aryaraja’s abdication which closes the Second Book of the Chronicle, was 
followed according to Kalhana by a restoration of Gonanda’s family to the rule of 
Kasmir. Meghiavaiiana, tho fnnt prince of the restored dynasty, is said to havo 
been the son of Gupaditya, a great-grandson of Yiidliisthira, living in exile at the 
court of the king of Gandhiira. Meghavahana, wdio is supposed to have talmn 
possession of the throne of his forefathera at tho invitation of the Kasmiriau 
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iiiinislera, is ik'seribeil ns n Blri)n>> bni, jiioiis vnli'r. Viiriims nclh iitti-ilmUul to him 
like the prohibiiinn of the killing nl' iinimnls, even in s.ieriliet's, iiml tin* building of 
numerous Vihfiras by his coiii’t, seuin lu kIhiw Meglnivtllmnn in the light of n patron 
of Huildbism.** Apai't from sevoval It'genilnry aiienlotes wliich are, inteiuloil to 
illustrate the spiritual groiituoss of tin* king and bis eommantl ol' snpornatnriil 
powers acquired thereby, Kalhaiia n-labss of luma ‘iligvijayn ’ or eonquost of the 
worlfl* Meghavaluina is supposed to have undertaken it in order to impose his 
qu’ohibition of slaughter on the whole earth, and to have subjeotoil in the comse 
of it even Yibhisana, the mythioal demon king ol' LahlcA or Ceylon. It ueoils 
scarcely to be demonstrated that no liistoriciil value can attiicli to Iho record of 
such fabulous eonipiesls. That popular belief in Iviismir gavo them fnll credence 
is shown by the taot that cerlaiu roj’al banners, used still in Kalhaiia's time, 
were alleged to have been prosontwl on that oeeasitm by llm lord of Lankfi."' 

Kalhaiia himself aokuowlcdgt>s some emliavrnssiueiil at having to relate “of 
this king of reeunt times, nets wliioh oannot be believinl by eomnion peojde,” 15ul 
among these extravagant tales it is yet possible lo iliseern soini' dalii whieh seem 
liistorieal. The report of Moghaviihana imving eomi' iVuni (liimllnira aeijuiressigiii- 
lioance in view of the inimistakahlo nnuiismiilic evidoiico whieh )ioiuts lo Khwnir 
having been subject to priucos wim were emmeelod willi llm laler Kii'jana and 
ft'pfiiilmfiterufovs ofijanifiiHra. 'ITfic Amvtafifiavuim thhnni whi’ch fs,a(fiai.iaiu(iU(ioiiB 
as having been founded by Amrtaprablul, Moglmvriliaim's chief i|ueen, was known 
already to Ou-lc'oug.'® Thu aUrihiithm of a Hliiini known by ii Tibelaii (lesigualion 
( toJ-afoHijtf) to thu Ourn of this foreigu ijneou, seems also to rest on geiiuino 
tradition.^'' 

Of Moghavahana’s son ami b)iiceos.Hor who is said tio have Imrnu 

also the uamos of rravarimona and Tufijlim, we are told only tlml lie built viiriuns 
sacred strnctuves at PurAiifidhwthiuia, ‘the oiil ciipital,’ llui silo of whieh is marked 
by tiro modern Piindrcthan.’* 

80 . S'reslhasena is said to Juivo bad two sons, of wbiidi the eldor, IIiuanya, 
succeeded him, while the other, Tduamana, aetuil as YiivavAja. TovaiuAua pre- 
sumed to strike coins in his own iiamo, wheroupon fliranya throw him into prison 
for the remainder' of his life.J'’ Luring Iris long captivity a son was bum to him, 
who was brought up in disguise and in humble surroundings, but ultimately 
ascended the throne as Praviuiaseiia II. 

Of lliraiiya’s historical existerice we do not possess at present iudupoudeiit evi- 
dence. Hut tlie name of Toramarja is Ibuud on a species of Kasmii' copper coins of 
which remarkably large quantities have bueii presorvoil to this day. The uoniioolioii of 
this coinago with Kallraiia’s notice cannot bo doubled ; but Ihiiiiilorosting liistorieal 
questions which are rnisod by it, and which havo been fully discnsseil elsowluire, do 
not admit at preseiit of a certain Solution.'® Jly the ovideiieo of the cliaraclors of 
their legend the coins bearing the name of Toramana must belong in Ibuir earliest 
issues to the fifth or 8i.xth century of onr era. Tlioy are nnilonbledly the oldest 
representatives of that peculiar typo which the copper uoinage of Kasmir exhibits 
throughout the whole of the Hindu period, Thu fact of this typo making its first 
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appearance on tte coins of Toraranna and tlie abundance of their issues suggest 
that these coins were first struclc by some powerful conqueror. It has accordingly 
been supposed that the Toramana of these coins is identical with the Bphthalite 
Hng Toramana, the father of Mihirakula, of whom it can be shown that he ruled 
over the Panjab and probably also Kasmir towards the close of the fifth 
century. 

If this supposition is correct, we should, indeed, have to charge Kalhana with 
having placed the father some seven hundred years after the son.^'' But it must be 
remembered that as far as our present knowledge goes, Kasmir may well have 
Icnown another and later ruler bearing the name Toramana. The name, though 
unusual and probably of Turkish origin, can be shown from Kalhaiia’s narrative to 
have been borne by a Hindu Sahi prince of Grandhara as late as the tenth century. 
However the question as to the real issuer of the Toramana coins may ultimately 
be decided, it will he difiScult to explain why he should appear iu Kalhaiia’s 
narrative as an ill-fated pretender. 

81 . According to Kalhana, Toramana died in captivity, and his son Pra- 
varaseua, who had grown into a youtli by that time, loft Kasmir for a tour of 
pilgrimages.^^ Hirnnya himself is anpposecl to have died shortly afterwards, after 
a rule of thirty-one years. In the interval between his death and the advent of 
Pravavasena II., Kalhana places the rule of the poet MA.'ru(iiJrTA. The account 
given of it in the Chronicle forms an episode of considerable histoiical interest, 
notwithstanding the legendary elements with which it is interwoven.'® The story 
which Kalhana relates to us at groat length and in the style of works like the 
Kathiisaritsagora, represents Malr^upta as 'a pior poet who had sought the court 
of King Harsa-Vikramiiditya of TJijayini. Alter long futile endeavours to attract 
the king’s attention to his merits, ho succeeds at last in gaining Ms favour by a 
romantic proof of devotion. The king, touched by the incident, sends Malrgupta 
to Kasmir with a letter directing the miiiislers of that laud to iiistal him on the 
vacant throne. When Miitrgupta, unticqnainted with the contents of the letter, 
aiTives at the Kasmir frontier pass, he finds the ministers awaiting King Harsa’s 
nominoe, and is forthwith crowned. After a just rule of less than five years the 
pious poet is then said, at the death of his patron Hnrsa, to have abdicated in 
favour of Pravai’ascna II., whom a divine ordinance had called back to Kasmir, ami 
to have retired as a recluse to Benares. There he died, supported to the end by 
the liberal donations of his generous rival and suocossor. 

Eomantic as this story appears, which Kalhana treats as a text for many a 
moralizing reflection, it yet furnishes us with an important historical clue iu the 
meution of Mfitrgupta’s royal patron. Vikramaditya-Harsa of Hjjayini is subse- 
quoutly mentioned by Kalhana as the father of S'lliUlitya-Pratilpasihi, aud the 
latter is undoubtedly the same as King S'iladitya whom Hiueu Tsiang laiew to 
have ruled in Mfilava about 580 a.d. This indication leads us to identify 
Kalhana’s Vikraraiiclitya-Harsa with the famous Vikramaditya who is mentioned 
by Hiueu Tsiang as S'ilfiditya’s predecessor, aud whoso rnle must be placed iu the 
first half of the sixth contui’y.®" It appears probable that Vikramfiditya had 
assisted in or at least profited by the overthrow of the Ephthalite dominion. It 

« See Hnmzsou, lad. Ant, six. p. 2S3. iii. 125, 330. and for the date of Viln-amiulitya, 
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iH Uiei'uforu puNaible also that, lu* axurciscil Ihal <liri'(‘1 iiilluciua' on Iho afTiiira nl' 
Kasmir which Kalhaiui’a niimitivo Mrilip^iipta soonm to iiulifiilo. 

Whilo WG thiia milko that tho traditions ix'coi'dGil in llio (Hirniiiclo eau lio 
reconciled generally with otir availablo data, it in yet (lilliiMilt to arrive at any 
conoliision aa to the hiatorical chaructor ol' Matrgiipta’s rtiigii. The (ixiatuiuie ol' a 
poet Mntrgnpta is vouched for by the verses quoted from his cninpositions by 
Itsemeiulra ami other Kasuiniun authoi’S;-' but the I'aet ul' bis having governed 
Kusinir cannot be established by iudepondent oviduiu'c. If ICalhanii’s story in its 
broad outlines rests on historical bust, wo should have to cimcdmle that ilusuiir, 
about the iniddlo of tlie sixth century, had for a sliort tinio been subject to a ruler 
who acknowledged the sovereignty of Viknimriditya of Hjjii-yiui or liud claimed 
his support. We have apparently goiiuiiui traditions regarding hlritrgupta in the. 
refereucos made by Kalhiiiia to tho tomplo of Matrgn|)tasviiniin Imilt by liim,-'! 
and to the poet Mnilha, who wrote the now lest ICaV)'.i. llnyaginvavadha under liia 
patronage.'^''* 

82 . The Chruiiiele represents I’uavaiushna II. as having roeoiv(‘d llie nows 
of Vllcramaditya’s death and Malrgiipta’s abdienlioii when hn wiis in Trigarla or 
Kfingra marcliing against Kiwiiir to roeover the Liiigdnni nf Iiis rni'(diillinrs,"' 
Considering Kalinina’s inanifest bias for Mnirgiiiitii, llio rellnw»)iiait, we may 
perhaps reoegnizo in tliis .statoiiienl a disguised aclcnowledgineiit tlnit in reality 
Vikramfulitya’s protege lost tho throiio by llie smieessl'n! invasion of tlie se.ion of an 
earlier ruler. 

Kalhana's account of Pravarusena ll.’s reign possnsses sjiecial iuteresl., ns il 
can bo voritied in semo imporlant particiilai's by antlioiilic liisUirieal (lata. 
Kalhana attributes to the Icing au o.xtuimive ('X]uidilion iibrimd, in Urn coiivse nf 
which he is supposed to have vanquisbod the inlni.liitniil,s of Murii.s(ra or (liijanU, 
aud io hiivB recovered for S'ihulitya-JValnjnisdn tlie tlirono of his fatlior Vikni- 
luriditya.^' We have alimly seen that tins viilor of Mfilava can Im proved I'rmu 
lliuoii Tsiang’s record to have succeeded Vilcrannulitya-llarsa. Tho ngrcenioiit we 
note hera between the statements of the (Slhiiose ])ilgrim aiul Kalhana, atrengtheus 
the beliel that the latter was also right in making Pravarasuna a eoulciupnrary of 
S'llfulitya. Hiueii Tsiang distinctly lolls us that S'iliiditya was on the throne of 
Malava sixty years before his own time, i.o. about 580 A.n., wliiidi brings us to the 
second hall of the sixth century as the approximate date of i’ravarasena. 

The dale liero indicated is indirectly conlirmod also by llie triulitiuii which 
Kalhana records iu great detail regarding tho foundation by Pravaraseiia of his 
capital /■'riiwrajmrti. (shortened from Pnivarduniujinvn). I bave sliowu olsewhcro 
tliat this city was undoubtedly built on tho site of tlie iiiodci'ii B'rniagar, which 
has I'omained the capital of Kasmirto the prusont (biy, aiul sf.ill beai's in Pandit 
usage the designation of Pravarapui'ii.”" The record foniid in llie Chinese Annals 
of the Tang dynasty, proves that tho name Praviirapiira was already in the early 
part of the eighth oenhuy, tlio official dosiguatiou fer this city."' 1 linen Tsiang 
does not meutiou the name of tho Kasmir capital, but he describes it exactly 


_ Soo note iii, 129, wluivo Dr. Bliwi Deji'a 
iiigenious but insnlliciKitly suppovtod thoevy 
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enougli in the position still oocnpiecl by S'vinagar, and distingnishss it ns “ the now 
city ” from “ the old city,” eoi'i'esponcfing to Piivunadhisthfina or Pandrethan. It 
is thna eloar that at the time of Hiueu Tsiang’s ■visit, eirc. a.d. 631, the capital 
foimdod by Pravaraseua already existed, but that it was then a comparatively 
recent city. It is easy to perceive how well this observation agrees with the date 
which we have been led above to assign to Pravaraaona’s reign. 

Equally convincing evidence on this point is supplied by the coins bearing 
Ih’avarasena’a name, of which wo possess rare specimens both in gold and silver."'* 
They show in their types a close coniiootion on the one hand with the Kasmlr 
Toramaiia coins, and on the other with the coinage of the ‘ICidfira’ Kusanas, who 
appear from tlie fifth coniury onwards as the successors of the later (ilreat Kusanas 
in G-andhara and the regions oast of the Indus.®® The coins of Pravaraseua are 
unmistalcably older than the coins of the Knsmir kings, whoso names wo shall 
meet in Kalhaiia’s list of tho Karkota dynasty (Book iv.). The legend Kid/ira, 
which wo find written perpendicularly both on Pravarasona’s coins and on tlioso 
of tho Karkota kings, is taken from tho coinage of the Little Kusanas. It is 
usufllly identified with the name of the founder of the latter dynasty, who in tho 
C!hine,so Annals is called Kihin. If this inteiprotation is correct, it would certainly 
land support to the conclusion that Pravarasana and the other early Kasmfr rulers, 
on whoso coins this legend appears, were connected with the ruling family of tho 
Little Kusanas.®" Definite evidence on this point can, however, be expected only 
fi'oni the discovery of fresh materials. 

The detailed description which Kalliana gives of the city as founded^ by 
Pravaraseua, and the accuracy of the antiquarian data snpplied in it, show plainly 
that relisblo liislorieal traditions were accessible to the Chronicler for Pravarasena’s 
reign. The great temple of S'iva Pravaresvara, which the king had liuilt evidently 
ns the chief shrine of his newly-founded city, was still extant in Kalhaiia’s time. 
A popular legend recorded already by Bilhana, a hundred years before Kalhaiia, 
made the king end his life at this shrme by a miraculous ascent to heaven.®' 

83. Of Yudhisthira IL, Pi'avarasenn’s immediate successor, Enlhann has only 
to chronicle the foundation of some Viliaras and other sacred buildings by certain 
royal ministers. One of these, the Skandabhavanavihnra, has left its name to a 
city-quarter in S'rlnagar.®® We receive no moro detailed account of this Icing’s son 
and successor Naben draditta. But the second name, Lahiciiana, which Kalhana 
records for this princo, possesses special liistorical interest, We find this onrious 
and thoroughly un-Indian name on a silver coin of the EphtlraUte typo whiolr 
hoars the legend lidja Lnljhhaita Udayiiditya, and which on account of its close 
resemblance to the coin of KMnkhila already mentioned must be ascribed to 
Kasmlr.®’'* It appears very probable that by the Jjahkhaiia-Narendraditya of the 


® See CtramNOHAsr, Com of itfd. India, 
p. 48 ; also 'below, Noto II (iv. ^C), § 17. 

^ Compare for the Kiclara or Little Kusa- 
iia coins, Rapson, Indian Coins, § 70 ; fur a 
speoimon closely resoinbliug Pravarasona’s 
silver coin, sec ib. plate ii., fig. LG. 

See Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, 
pp. 27 sqq. ; also Nunim. Chraniele, 180.8, pp. 
184 sqq. It should be noted that 'the letters 
Kiddra are found also on tho apparently 
oldest issues ul the Toramuija coins. If tho 


latter wero really struck by Toramfuia, Mihira- 
bula's father, wo should have to assurnu as Uie 
most likely explanation that the Eplithalite 
Idng continued a coin type which had origi- 
nally been introiluced into Kasmir by e,arhar 
conquerors belonging Lo tho race of the 
‘ Kidara’ Kusanas. 

■*' Soo note Hi. 878. 

^6 note vi. 137. 

*• For detailed evidence of this identifica- 
tioa, see note iii. 883. 
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Chronicle is meant the same nilei’ who calls hiniaclf Liiljlcliaiia-Uilayuililya on liia 
coin. Blit W0 have no moans at present to accuiinl. lor Urn ilil'liireiieo ol’ llie soeoiicl 
name, or to explain why this Bpntlialilo pi'inoo slnnilil liavi! fonml his plaeo in 
Kalhana’s list so far away from Khiukhila and Miiiivalaihi, with ivhoin his 
name clearly connects him. It deserves to be notod that Kalhana pives also for 
Kliihkhila the name Nareiidriulitya as Iho second (Indian) apiKdlidiim, 

The confusion which displays itself here, warns iia that wo (‘aiiiiol place Ml 
reliance on Kalliana’s dynastic list, evoii whoro wo approiudi closo to tho cum- 
raeiiceinent of the truly historical part of the Chrouiole. Wo are lun^ht the 
same lesson, perhaiis oven mom ompliatically, hy tlio slrango collection ol fables 
to which Kalhana troats ns rcgoi-ding tlio ne.Kt ruli'r, llANAiiiTyA..'’' Tliis king, who 
is said to be a yoiinporhrothcr ofLahkhaiia, is pi'CHcnlcd to us alLogcdhor in the 
light of a fairy-tale hero, llo is ciiidiied, as ivo havo socii, with a rcigii (d three 
hundred years, and tho events recorded of it eorresjioml liilly to its mimeiilons 
length, llis queen llanfiranibha is declared to Imvn been a godili'ss, and her 
wooing in a previous e-xislenco, with nil its wondevrnl incidents, is deseriluid to ns 
at groat length. J'lqually phanlaslic slorios about llanridilyu’s dosooiit to (ho under- 
world, tho wondoi's workodby his (piooii at tlio eoiisoeraliion of viirions sliriiies, ele., 
fill tho rest of Kalhana’s aeconiit. heaving asiilo this su|ii'raliiuHliiiit logomlary 
lore we find tracos of historical triulltion only in Iho low reforoneos In shrines mid 
other sacred ohjocts which were nUrilmtod to l!,iu,iriilitya mid bis ooiirl.'"’’ 'I’lni liem 
of so many nmrvelloiis talos is said to have boon liillowoil in tho rule of ICiisitiTr by 
his son YiKBAH.inmA. Of his long roign of Ibrly-imo yenrs milhiiig is relnteil but 
tho foundation of sonio sacred buildings no longer irafealiln. 

BAiiAumA, the brother and suecoHSov of Viki’anifidityii, is introduced to us 
as the last king from Gonaiida’a race. Tho iieeoiiiit which Kallmi.m gives us as to 
how the rule of the laud passed alter Briladitya to llio I'ounder id' the Karkota 
dynasty, bears a very romantic eoloitriug. Itillrulilya, having huon fori'told of his 
soii-iii-law being destined to succeed him, is said to liiivo marriod his daughter 
Anahgalekha to a small official, Burlabhavardliana, in tho hope of forestalling 
destiny by the selection of an insignificmit hnsbanil. Biirlalihavardhana, however, 
is believed to have been really tho otfsjiring of tho Ntiga Karkota, a deity wor- 
shipped at several springs of Kasmir. By his judicious conduct, Biirlahliavarilhaiia 
rose in the favour of Ids royal fathor-in-law, and hy his I’orbearanoo also won the 
attachment of the minister Khaakha, whom ho had discovered guilty of a love 
intrigue with Anaugalekha, After Bfiliiditya’a death Khahkha, out of gratitude, 
then established Durlabhavai'dhana on tho tlirmio."’“ 

Divesting this story of its legondaiy elements, it is clear that Kasiuir tradition 
Imew the founder of the liistoricidKilrkota dynasty ns a man of hiuiiblo origin, but 
connected by mai'riage with the preceding royiil family. Tho story of Bnrla- 
hhavardhana’s miraculons descent looks as if invented to explain the rise of tho 
founder of the dynasty and to please his desoenchints. Of the real origin of the 
desipation Karlcula given to the family whose roigns fill the h’oui'th Book of 
Kali Lana’s nan-ntive, we can form no certain opinion. It may have been a real 
family name or ‘Kram,’ such as used to this day hy Kasmirian Bvahmaus.*’’ 
"^Wiether Durlabhavardhana’s succession was due to tho natural extinction of the 


iu. 380-473. 
iii. 480 sqq. 


* iii, 485-.™. 

Huo note V. !i 18, 
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male line of tlie eailier dynasty, or to otW causes, is a question which cannot he 
decided from the availahle inatoials. 

We have no coin or other indopondent evidence proving the historical existence 
of Baladitya, but the references made to various religions foundations by Brdadityn, 
his wife and ministers, seem to rest on genuine tradition.®'* As Kalhana’s succes- 
sion list of the Karkotas may be accepted on the whole as quite historical, we may 
attach credit also to the traditional record regarding the immediately preceding ruler. 


SECTION TII.-— TUB KAUKOTA DYNASTY, 

84. The accession of the Kfirkota dynasty, as already explained above, marks 
an important stage in Kalhana’s namtive. From here onwards wo can check the 
majority of the recorded royal names from coins or foreign notices, and the 
chronology of the reigns, too, becomos, rvithin certain limits, reliable. 

To llDTiiiABiiAVAiffinANA wB may attribute with gi-eat probability coins bearing 
the name of Durlahlwdeva, and showing a type of bold but mde execution which 
cliaraotorizos all tho knorvn issues of rulers of this dynasty.* We have possibly 
also a reference to Burlabhnvardhana in a notice of the Chinese Annals, wliich 
mentions Tn-h-jm as a king of India, who, at a certain not defined date between 
the years a.d. G27-049, eonti-olled the route from Chum to Ki-pin, i.e. the Kabul 
Valley.® 

It appears probable that the visit of Hiueu Tsiang (circ, a,d. 031-038) fell 
within the reign of thirty-six years which Kalhann attributes to Durlabhavar- 
dliana. The Life of Hiueu Tsiang records the hospitable reception which the king 
of Kasmlr accorded to the pious pilgrim, but, unfortunately, does not state his 
name.® The king was well-inclinod towards the Buddhist priests, but Hiueu 
Tsiang himself notes that “ at tho present time this Idngdom is not much given to 
the faith, and tho temples of the heretics are their sole thought.’’ ‘ Hiuen Tsiang’s 
long account of Kasmii' and its sacred sites and traditions, which has been analyzed 
elsewhere, contains no reference to its political condition.® But we may conclude 
fram his description that the country was prosperous and peaceful. The extent of 
the political power of Kasmii' at this period is strikingly attested by the fact that 
ITiuen T siang found all adjacent territories on the west and south, down to the 
plains, subject to the sway of the king of Kasmtr. Ho thus distinctly records that 
Taksaffla east of the Indus, Urasii or Hazara, Simhapura or the Salt Range, with 
tho smaller hill-states of lliijnpurl and Parnotsa, had no independent nilers, but 
were tributary to Kasmlr.® ()f Talcsasiht we are informed that tliis dependence 
was of recent data. 


iii. 481 sqq. 


' Sea note iv. 8. 

® See CuNNiHOHAM, Coins of Med. India, 

p.88. 

“ Compare Life, od, Beal, pp. C8 sqq, 

* Si-yu-U, i. p, 168, 

‘ See below, Memoir, § 9. 

“ See Siryu-ki, i. pp, ISO, 143, 147, 103, 


That tbe power of the mler of Kasmir ac- 
tually extended to Tak^osila and tho Indus is 
proved hy the fact tlmt he personally oaine to 
visit Hiuen Tsiang when the latter, on his 
return ionmey, was stopping with the king of 
Kapisa, or Kabul, at Udabli&!.ifJ,i ('Wnihainl, 
Und) on the Tndna ; see L^e, p, 19i. 
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PMTAPimmTI. riiATAPAriTYA IT., or BxmViAjiiiAKA, the smi iiml smrcHHor of Durlulilmvar- 
clliaiin, iH also Iciiown to UH from his I'oius. 'I’lwy show tlu' wull-kionvu Kfirkma 
1 yi )0 with tlie logeml Their IVoiiU(>ii(‘y is ill koeiiiiii' witli tho loiiji; 

reign of fifty years wliioh luilliiiiia allrihnios to lliis king. Aiiart from tlie 
fonmlatioii oi'Pm/a/Hijnirn, tho piwnl Tfiimr, ICiilliiiiia vohitos of I’mtruimlitya 
only tlie ronmntie episode of his innrriuge with Niinmilrapralihn, pvovionaly the 
wiio of a foreign merehnnt soitled in Kasinir. j\ari'Uili'apralihri lioro tho king 
three sons, Oaiulr.ipTda, Trirnpuja, and ITuktripuJa, who wei'o also known hy the 
names of Vnjraditya, TJilayaditya, mul Jjalitaditya.*^ 

CiNnnrploA. OANDnAi'inA, who first sneeocded his fathei', Inis long iigo heeii idinitified with 
TGng Tchen t'o-lo-]ii-li inontionud in tlio (lliineso Annuls ns ruling ovei' Ifasmiv, 
A.D. 71;?, and again in 720.” Wo have already seen that (liese dates neeossitale a 
(■orrootioii of uhont twoiily-fivo years in IGilliana’s (Ihroindogy of Die Kfirkotius. 
Tho Clii'ouieler uaciihea to Gaiidvriplda a iioldo ehiiriicli'r, and illasi rales his high 
souse (if justice hy the relation of Iwo aneeilolos evideally lakiai from |iojniliiv 
Iraditiuii.'" I'llso only tha fonndulioii of corlaiii lillle-lcaawn sliriiios is roeardnd 
(if thindrapiila’s reign." Ills doiith, alter a i'(«iga of iienrly aiaa yours, is allrihiileil 
hy ICalhaiot to tlui use of wilclicrafl on the iiarl of Tarapnla, lii.s wicked hrolhor 
and suceessia-. 

Taii\p1i)a. Tatiai'Iih liimseir, alt(‘r a eriKiI rale of four years, is said to lane siarnaiheil 

to iiuigie used hy tho Itralmiuns wlnaii ho laid oppresswl.'' Tlio rapai'i as to the 
fiuise of his death and that of liis elder hrotlu'r uaiv well ho dortved from cim- 
tmnpovary tradition ; for sniiemlitions helief in tho allleieiiey of aaigie rites, etc., 
forms an aiioient feature of Kasmiriun (diaraeti'i'.’” 

TfjItn'Anim- 85. Of tho reigiiof LAiiTTAiiTTVA-kluimi'iiiA, the yimiigi'st sou (d' Pratfipfi- 
MuKTiPiuA. Tilvapiihi’s sneeessor, the Ohvoiiielo gives ns a very detaili'd aeeoiinl, 

uliiclf, from several points of vinw, is of eoiiHidoralilo liistoriciil iiileirsl. lie 
appears in it as a vory strong rnlov, asserting his power fiir lieymid ICasaiir 
and the adjacent tervitorie-s. Cnrionsly enough no coins of Laliiaililya have 
yet come to light, Irat there is iortnnatoly lli(‘ ovidonee oi' ioroign notices 
and of luonuracntal remains which allows ns to verify tho iiiiwl imiiortaut of 
ICiilliaua’s data. 

We have seen that the Annals of tho T'ang dynasty know Mnkl.apltla, under 
the iiauio of Mu-io-jii, as the long of KaGair who sent an (*mliassy to tlm Ohiiiose 
court during tlie reign ot the Emperor Iliueu-tsiiug " (a.ii. 7lfi 77)7)1, and after 
the first Cliinese expedition against I’altistrni, which omirred somo tinio between 
A.D. 73G-747. As the exact date of the embassy is not given, wo cannot ascertain 
ao(3iirately the correction needed in the dates assigned hy Jvalhana’s oliroiiclogy to 
the reign of MuktilpiTda {GSI0-73G a.d.). But tho details rceordod of tho ohject of 
the embassy throw, as we shall see, an interesting light on tho king’s foreign 
relations as indicated in the Kasmir Clu'oiiicle. 

ExuBclltion agarast Kallinna roprosouts Lalitiiditya as a great conquorov, whose roigu was mostly 
Aaaovaman. pa,=,i,et[ in expeditions abroad. In tire description of ilia latter wo find a curious 
mixture of historical and legendary details. The king's first oiiiovjirisa was directed 

f See note iv. 8, « iv. 78-81 

”iv. 42sq. '"-iv. 121. 

10 ” Compai’o note iv, !)J, 

See tne atories of the Tanner and tho *' For detailed rotoi'oucos on the Chinose 
Soreerees, iv, 5.j sqcj,, 82 sqq. record, roo notu iv, I2(i, 
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against Yasovarman, the ruler of Kanyakuhja or Kanauj. This prince is said to 
havu first made a peaceful submission, but to have subsequently incm’rod Lalitii- 
ditya’s wrath by the pretension shown in the course of the treaty negotiations and 
to have lost his throne.^® Kalhaua’s incidental mention of the well-lcnown Bliava- 
hluiti and of Yiilcpatiraja among the poets of Yasovarman’s court is of interest, 
as we still possess a poem by the latter celebrating Yasovarmau’s victory over a 
Gauda Idug.^” No information can bo gathered from this work as to the dominion 
and time of Yasovarmau. But from notices discUHSod elsewhere it appears 
probable that Yasovarmau is idonticid with the Icing of central India, T-clia-J'i>ii-mo, 
who in A.D. 731 sent an embassy to the (Jhinase eomli. It is also possible that we 
have to rccoguizo in Yasovariuan that Icing of central India whom, according to 
the T'aiig Annals, Muktapida’s ambassador claimad as his Icing’s ally against tho 
Tilietans. Brom the date indicated for the latter embussy it fdlows that in case 
this assumption is correet the war against Yasovannau and his dethronement must 
have taken place after a.d, 730.^'^ 

86 . The political conditions of north-western India during tho eighth century 
arc too ohseiire to permit us to giu'ss tho cirennistauces which would acomiut for 
hostilities between tlio rulers of Kasrair and the distant territory of Kanauj. But 
it is ovidcut from goiioral cousidevatious that LalitSditya's attack upon Kanauj 
prosnppusos Ids having boen in possession also of territorios outside Kasmir, 
particiiliirly to tho south and south-east. It is significant that Kalhaiia par- 
ticularly mentions the lorritories of .Irilaihdhara and Jjohara, oorrespouding to the 
prosont Knngra and I’Qucli, as hold by Lalitaditya’a fmidutorios,'" In contrast to 
the o’clravagant conquests olsowhore ascribed to the Idug, tlie mention of these 
hill tracts, oomparativoly unimportant but near to Kasmir, bear a distinctly 
historical look, 

The same observation holds good of the incidental reference which Kalhona 
makes to S'rdii priiiecs who held oonrt-ollioes under Laliladitya. The title S'dlii 
is, as I have shown elsewhere, applied by Kalhaiia to tho family of Turlcisli origin 
which ruled in the Kabul Valley and Gandhara down to the end of the ninth 
century.^" Branches of this family may he supposed to have held smaller tracts 
along tho Indus Valley and eastwards,®' and it is by no moans improbable that 
some among them shonhl have aclmowledged the anzeriiinty of a powerful ruler in 
possession of Kasmir and the adjacent hill districts. We know that Arab invasion 
was threatening Kabul already from the commencement of the eighth century, and 
that simultanoously tlio Mnliaminadan power in Sind was making efforts to advance 
uorthwards.'^^ While the S'ahi rule in Kfdml and Gandhara was e.vposed to these 
attacks, Lalltaditya may well have found an opportunity to extend his authority in 
the direction of the Indus. 

These indications of Kalhana’s record, brief os they are, j uslify the assumption 
that Lalitiiditya really asserted authority iu ono form or the other over the region 
of the lower hills to the north of the Panjah. We have seen that a similar 
condition of things existed already a century earlier at the time of Hiuen Tsiaiig’s 

“ iv. 1S3-14U. See note iv. 140-143 and reforonoes tliera 

Ouinpai e for detailed references regarding given. 

Ya4ovaiinan,nolsiv. ]3t. " See CouNlNaHAM, Laier Indo-Seythians, 

Compare MM. Ohavanhbs and Lilvi, pp. 57 aqq, 

Jounial asiat., 1895, p, 35.3, See Rbinaud, Mlmuuv, pp. 191 aqq. 

See iv. 176 and note, Elliot, Iliitoiy, i pp. 444 sqq. 
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visit, when the hill lOTitories fnmi ihi' hnlus Id llin (Su.ili, iiiclmliii^f tlip Salt 
Eange, were in deiioiuleuco tin Ka-iuiir." An t>v((iii>iMii tif ilus iltimiuitm to ftp 
east towards the Yamnnri, is likolj'to Imvi* lirnii^lit halitridilyii intti ciilliMidinvift 
the ruler of Kanauj, 

Lalitadjtya’B 87. After Yasoviirnitui’a dotout fuiliimui iiuiki's Ijiililndilyii slart on n mavoli 
•digvyaya’ of triiiiophal conquest round the wlmle of Imlia, which is iiiauifcstly legendary,-' 
Tlie ennmeratioii of tlio sevonil stages of this wmiilerfiil miirtdi coimiiises the 
countries best known to Indian poetic lurt' nloug the coasts of tho peninsula, from 
Bengal and Orissa in the oast to Ivathiiiwav iiml tin* ‘ Kilmhojas’ (Afghraiistau) 
in the west. The iihsence of all historic di'tails, ns wdl as the strict geographioal 
order of the emintrios named, shows that wo have in this acconnl merely a 
eonventional olalioration of tho popular holief which iillrilintod to Lalihiditya tlie 
cnstonuu'y ‘Digvijnya ’ of an ludiau Iicro. [I is only when tlie iCuvi (aktis llie king 
again northwards into tho noighhonrliood of his own hind, llial W(‘ are hroiight 
face to face with details whioli wiom dovivisl IVom liisloi'ieal fiicls, 
tMkiu,m, tlin Thus wo (ind tho monlioii of llio TiihkliaMis ns ii until ni of I he iiiirtlieni rogimi 
Tiihlfharo. which Lalitfulitya defeat wl, curiously illustnited liy (he slory sulis(s|nmilly |«ld of 
the minister Caiikuna.®* Tho eouiitry of I ho Tiiliklinnis, from which Oiiiikmiii is 
said to have como to tho KaMuiv court, is umloiihledly I he '[’okhnrislan of tho 
early Mnliammadnii authors conipiisiiig llinliilchslniii iiinl (ho imiiiodiiiloly iKljoiiiiiig 
tracts on tho Upper Oxns. Wo kiuuv (hut this region was inhalnlod in iha 
eighth century and already earlier hv Irihos of Tiii'kisli nice, iiiid m-cordiiigly wo 
have every reason to assume that Imlilailityu's minis! er was n Turk liy ovigiii, 
The historical exiatenee of Oahlcuna, the Tuhkliara, is proved hy eoiiclnsivo 
eviflonco. Kalhapa attributes to him, bosidoH’'a Klaipa, 1lio I'ouinlalioii of (wo 
Vihfli'as, and one of tlieso was seen already liy tho tHiinoae pilgrim Ou-k'oiig, who 
visited Kamnir during the years 759-7C1I a.d.'"’’ Un-lt'ong’s iiiitieo, wliioh has hoen 
fully diacuaaed by me elsewhere, makes it prulialilo that tho striiugo-sonudlug name 
Cankunawas in reality a Chineso title (tmiiij-klii,ii, ‘genorar), which was home 
by the Tnhkbvra miiuater in Iub own land, and which in ICasiuir was taken for his 
personal name. 

Relation of Turks On-k'ong in his itinerary indicates also other close relations between 
to Kafimir, coiiteraporai'y Kasmlr and Turkieh tribes by the referimces he makes to mimeroufl 
Buddhist sacred places founded in Kaimir by tho royal family of the ‘ Ton-kiue ’ 
or Tarks."" It is impossible to indicate with certainty wliei'c tliis Tiu'ki,sh dynasty 
nrled. But in the present state of onr knowledge we are lomptcd to think of 
TojshTu’istan and the valleys leading from there towards tho ICrdml Valley and tho 
Upper Indus. In any case, it appears from the way in which Ou-k'ong refers to 
these struoturos and the names and titles of their Tnrkisli founders, that they 
were then of comparatively recent date, and thus prohahly belonged to the period 
of Lalitaditya’s reign.” 

Victory over Turks, It appeai'8 that the memory of a particular victory, won by Lalitnditya over 


“ See above, § 84. sn Sao L'lliiUmiv il'Ou-k'oHy, Joumat amt. 

“ iv. 140 aqq. 1895, up, .'554 sq., witli note. 

*■ EegarcKng the term Tuiikhara, see note iSia titles and names given for members 
tv. 166. ^ of the royal family of tho Tn-kfue show oloeo 

® I’m Oahlrapaancl Ou-k'ong’s notioo of his resemblance to tlioso rooordecl in the OhineBe 
Vihara, compare note iv. 211. Annals and in the Orkhon inscriptions about 

the same period ; see loo, cit., pp. .‘588 sqq, 
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Tui'Msh foes, lived long in the popular tradition of Kasmir. Alberuiii records 
that the Kasmiiians of his time celebrated annually on a certain day a festival in 
commemoration of a victory which Muttai, King of Ka^Tr, was alleged to have 
won over the Turks. They credited this king with having “ ruled over the whole 
world."'® It is highly probable that Professor BIhileu was right rvhen ho 
recognized in the Muttai of Alboruni’a text an Apahliraihsa form of Mnktaplda’s 
name {^Muthijur) misspelt in the Arabic charaetors. The assertion of tho king’s 
universal sovoreignty is justly criticized by Albcruni as mihistorical; but it is, 
nevertheless, of interest because it agrees closely with tho picture presented to us 
of Lalitaditya’s I'eigu in Kiilhana’s Chronicle. 

Muramuni, whose subjection is mentioned after that of the Tubkliaras, may 
possibly, as I have shown elsewhere, have been the chief of a Turkish tribe on the 
Upper Indus, named bore by his title or family dosignation.-“ 

88 . Of the llhautlas or Tibotans, who tigiu-e next in the list of Lalitaditya’s Lalitaclitya’s war 
conquests, we arc able to show that tlieir mentiou rests on historical fact. From ‘'S'dnst Blmuttaa. 
tlie notico of tho T'ang Annals, to which reference has already been made, we 
learn that the ambassador U-li-to, whom Mu-to-pi, or Mulctapida, had sent to the 
imperial court, distinctly claimed for his nia.ster repe.ated victories over the 
Tibotans.*" In alliance with the king of central India (yasovarinan?) he is said 
to have blocked all tlie five great routes loading into their country. The auxiliary 
Chinese fon-c of two hundred thousand men which tho Kasmir king invited to his 
country and for which lie proposed to ostalhsh a camp on tho shores of the 
Mahupadma or Yolur lake, was evidently askedlbr witli a view to furtlior operations 
against that common foe. Kor MuktripT4a’s ambassador supported the proposal by 
a reforonoo to the previous expedition, which the Cliiuese had sent to the 
neighhouring country of ?o-liu or Ualtistan between A.n, 730-747, and rvliich we 
know to have had for its object the expulsion of the Tibetans from that territory. 

There is evidence to show that the Tibetans of that period had nstahlished a powerful 
empire, capable of aggression westwards.*^ Tlrat Muktapida should have en- 
deavoured to secure against this danger tho help of a Chinese alliance was natural 
enough, seeing that tho Tibetan expansion threatened equally the 0]iine,se 
territories northwards. 

The imperial court contented itself with directing the sumptuous treatment of 
the Kasmir envoj without acceding to his master’s request. As there is nothing 
to show that Kasmu was either in Lalitaditya’s time or subsequently subject to a 
Bhautta invasion, we must assume that Lalitnditya’s successes in tliis direction, 
the reports of which we find preseiwod both by Kalliaiui and the Chinese Annals, 
were real and lasting. The Dards, too, who are next mentioned in the description Relations with 
of the king’s march of triumph north wai'ds,’* are likely enough to have coma within Darcla. 
the range of Lalitaditya’s expeditions. The Dai-d tribes have from very early 
times to tlie present day inhabited the mountain territories immediately adjoining 
Kasmir to the north and north-west.** Tlie safety of the Yalley has also in 


Sbb noia i. 126. Is it possible that the 
tradition reproduced by Alberuni was some- 
how connected with the ^reat festival whidi 
Kallupia, iv. 242 sq., mentions as having been 
established by Lalitaditya at Farihasapni'a, 
and which waa atiU kept up in liis own time ? 

® See notes iv, 167 and lii, 332. 
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LalHllditya, 


Lalitaditya in 
popular l^end, 


later times more than once iiocessilatcd ('xpciliiidiis iigniiist lliost- troublesome 
neighbours. 

The regions to wliieli the Chronicler niiihcs Ijiilitfiilitya cslond his route of 
conquest, after vanquishing tlio Bliauttas and Dnrads, nro purely mytliologieal. 
The mention here made of the Ultaraluntii,\]\i‘ nyperhorciiii piivadiso of the Indian 
Epics ; of the ‘laud of the Amazons’ (sfr7iv7/i/fl), etc., only sliows to what extent 
folk-talos and poetical fancy luve permoateil Kasininau traditions conc('rning the 
foreign achievements of Lalitaditya’s reign.'” 

89. After relating the Idng’s eximditions abroad, ICalhana proomnls to a 
detailed account of the iramorons buildings and foundations wliieh iiltoslod the 
extent of his resonreos and his magniflccnc? iti Ensiiifr jYsmY. ft' is no hwger 
possible to trace with eartaint? h’.d sites and remains of all tho towns and slrnctnrefl 
which owQil thoir Qxisteneo lo Lalitmlitya. But Ihoso among (luim wliicli can bo 
idontitlod justify hytlvy^ extant ruins tlio groat fomo whicdi laditaditya onjoyod 
as a hnildar. The rjDg of tho aploiidid toinplo of Mrirlrn.ula, whioli ilio Icing Imd 
eonstructod noar-iiKt Tiriha of the smne muuo, ai'(( still tho most strilcing objoot. of 
ancient Hindu trchiloctnrn in tho Valley.'’" Kvoii in tlioir |irost'iil sliitc of dooay 
they oomraand S|dmiration both by their imposing diinoiisioiis iiinl liy the boimty of 
then' architootmal design and docnviitinu. An ovon moro impvossivo proof of tins 
gi'and scale on whifli Ijiilitnditya’s hnihliiig oporntiniis wore oouduotoil, is iiirordod 
by the remains inarlcing the site of the town of 1‘arilirisapiira. Kalliaini (losoribos 
at length the scirios of groat tomplos built by l.lie Icing ati this town, wliioli lio liad 
founded as hisriisidonce. The extonsivo though mnoli-iujnrod ruins with whioli I 
was able to identify those strneturos at tlio sito of Pariliiisapnra, tlio prusonl 
Partspor, show sufficiently that Kalhaiia’s account of thoiv nuignilii'oiieo was nut 
Qxaggerated."7 

Kalhana’s cletailed list of the numovous slu'ines and saorod imngos ovoctod 
dming Lalitadifya’g reign, is of interest also hocanso it tlirows light on tlio religious 
condition of KasiniT at that period. Wo know that the Chini'su pilgrim, Ou-lc'ong, 
whose visit to Ktismlr (a.d. 7r)9-763) fell probably only a fow yours allor Lalitfi- 
ditya’s death, foimd the Buddhist cult there in a very flourishing condition, and the 
number of Stupas and Vihurns considerable"" It fully accords with this con- 
temporary evidence that Kalhana, too, records the construction of Viharas and 
Stupas among Tjalitiiditya’s pious acts and by tlic side of tho nnmei'ous Yi.snn 
shrineg erected by him. Among theme Buddhist gifts of tlio king there was a great 
Yihurn at Parihasapura, with, a colossal Buddha imago which still existed in 
Kallmna’s time, trad another Vihiira at HnslcMnira, which ju'obably served us 
Ou-lcoug’s first rijsting-placo in the Valley."" We hear also of other Buddhist 
endowments made by members of Lalitaditya’s court.'" 

It can scareely surprise ns that a king whose historical aehiovoinoiits were so 
considerable should have become surrounded in Kasmir tradition by a halo of 


See iv, 171-175 ayifl note. 
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popular legeiidti. Kalliaiia reproduces several of these, all iuleiided to illustrate 
the supeniatural powers oftlie Idiig.'^ Tho legend of the miracle worked for the king 
by his Turkish rainister, Gatikuna, is of interest because it was connectorl with a 
Buddha imago still extant in Kalhaiia’s days, which Lalitfulitya was supposed to 
have brought from Magadha.*^ 

Another which relates the king’s expedition into the ‘ sand-ocean ’ and his 
escape from its dangers through the miraculous produetiou of water, is instruoli vo 
as showing clearly how earlier follc-talos wore triuisferrcd to this hero of Kasmirian 
tradition.*'’ Tho story, which is closely akin to that of Zopyras, is told in almost 
identical details by Albcriml of Kimik, i.o. Kanwka. That Kalhana’s version 
places the ‘ sand-ocean ' in the ‘ northern region ’ is a point which deserves to be 
noted as betokening a distant Icnowledge of the great deserts of Central Asia 
(Taklaraaknu?) ” Less legendary are the reports, possibly takoii from local 
lrailition,,oi'Laliiriditya's attempt to burn Pravarapura, the older capital, aud of 
the destruction of tho Eainasvamin image at ParihSsapura by a party of Gaudas.” 

VYliiit ICalhana has to toll us of tho end of Lalitaditya bears tho same legen- 
darj* colouring as tho rest of his account of the king’s reign. iSeveral traditions 
seem to have been ciirrcnt as to the manner of the king’s dcatb, but they all agreed 
in oonncetiiig it with an expedition to a distant northorn region.‘“ According to 
one version Lalitaditya perished “through excessive snow in a country called 
Aryanaka,” which cannot ho located exactly. Another veraion made him cud his 
life by suicide in order to escape being captured when scparatetl from his army, and 
blocked on a dilllcult mountain route. Others again wore satisfied with letting the 
king and his army retire to the region of the immortals, in the farthest north, 
from these varying accounts we may conclude that Lalitaditya ended his days on 
some unsneeessfiil expedition to the north. But the details of the event had 
heoome obscured at au early date. Kalhaiia makes Lalitfulitya, before his dis- 
appearauee from the scene, foretell in a kind of political testament the events of the 
immediately suoooediug reigns.*’’ The maxims of policy which the Idng is supposed 
to have set forth on this oooasiou for the guidance of his successors, are curious as 
illustrating tlie priiiciplcs of political wisaom which inflneueed Kasmlr administra- 
tion in Kalb ana’s uwu time — and for long after. 

90. LalitfiiUtya’s rule scorns to luivo been followod by a succession of short 
and weak reigns. KuvALAYAVipA, tho elder son of Lalitaditya, is said to have 
abaiiiloiied the throne after one year, and after a life of pious resignation abroad to 
have attained supernatural perfection (■.(drl/i Vaikaditya, or Bappiyaka, the 
younger sou of Lalitaditya from anothor queen, is described as a cruel aud sensuous 
prince, who succumbed to his excesses alter a rule of seven years.*® He was 
followod in succession by his sons, PnTinvYAPipA and Samgb.vm iPipA I. ; the first is 
said to have ruled'for four years aud one mouth, aud tho second only for seven 
days.’’" 

After these short-lived rulers, none of whom is attested by coins or otlier 
independent evidence, the Clirouicle presents us once more with the account of a 
long tuid powerful reign, that of JayapIda, Vajroditya’s youngest sou. This king 
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appears ill tlio long niul iloiailoil iiiivnitivr wltirli Kiilli.ii.ui iluvnli's to liis roijiji 
(iv. 102-(ir)S), almoal, as great a lieiii of [iiipiiliir loi;('iiil iis liis ghiudfatliet 
Lalitfidilya. The tales ivlaloil efliiiu ln'ur so fiiiitnslir a coloiiriiig lliat \vc miglit 
bo tempted to class .layfiimla with seiiii-mytliie kings like Meghavfihana ot 
Raiiiiclitya, were it not that we posacae in his coina an nuipa'stiomihlr jiruof of Im 
historical oxistenco, Fiafti/AftVi/a was, areonling to the t'lironiolf, lUiother name 
of the king, and this uaiiio we read cluiirly on niixoil-inotal coins of the KilrkoU 
type Avhiedi are still found plentifully i»i Kiriniir ami the iuiinedialely ailjaceiit 
tei’ritoriea to the soirth.’^'^ 

Early advunturus AVhat Kidliaiui relates of the early part of .Uiyapmla’s roign is lirieSy the 
of Jayfi]ii()a. following, Huou after his iiccoasion tlio king, sIlniulatiMl hy thi' aiuhilion of 
rivallmg hisgraudfathor’sfaiiK’j sotout “ for tl\o com[in'sl of ll\c world.” ’• Kighty 
thousand litters aru supposed to have hoeu coiinlcd with liis army ns it passed 
through the frontier wateli-statioii of Kiisniir. After I lie king’s ilo|iiiriuro, Jiijjn, 
his brother-in-law, usnrpad tho Kasiiiu' Ihroiie. Tlimigh gradually di'sei'tod by 
his troops, JayapTi a moved down to the (iiinges, still rich oiiough to make a gift of 
a lakh loss one lorsos (!) to Ilia Itralminns of I'rayaga. 'I'liciv lii' tci't»tlui 
roniaiiidov of his To lowors, and sot out in disguise on ii lour of ad\eiiluroiis travel. 
While at Pauii4viivai'dhana, the cupital of a dislriclof llciigiil, lioiitlriicicil by ii 
deed of groat prowess tho atlontitm of its king, .layaiita. His disguise iM-mg 
discovorfid, ho was givon hy tho king tlui hand of his dinightor Kiilyiii.aiilcvi, 
.Tayapkja dofoatecl tho kings ofthuula, tho ovor-Iords of his falhi'r*iii-law, andtlioji 
turned back towards Kasintr. Joined hy the troops he had left hohiiiil,_^inul(tr Ilia 
faithful minister, Dovasanuair, he defeatud on his vonle the king of Kanauj luul 
ontered Kasmir. In a fierce contest near H'nskalel.ra, in tho luisnnr Valley, >liivjtt 
was vanquished aud slain, altar having for throe years hold possossion of the 
land.^‘* 

TJBurpat,i(ju of It is impossible in the absence of other rooords to asoortiiiii the exact elements 
Jajja, of historic truth underlying Kalhana’s romiintio story. But tlu' guiioral tonour of 
the latter seems to indicate that Jayfipiija had, during tho early part of Ids reign, 
wlule engaged in some foreign expedition, temporarily lost his throno to a usurper. 
The king’s wanderings during his exile seem to have taken him to Boiigiil, and to 
have subsequently been emhollishod by popular imagination. 

Historical data of Of Jayapida’s subsequent reign which, according to Kalliana’s calculation, 
ayapujiiBi'oijm, have to be placed in the years o. 751-782, hut which in all j^irohiihility 
fell much closer to the end of the eighth century,®' fow autlioutie details seem to 
have been recordod. Manifestly gennine and, for literary history important, are 
the data which Kalhaua gives us regarding tho variuiiH scholars and pools, like 
Ksira, Bhatla Udhhala, etc,, who flourished at Jayapida’s court.’’'’ Hovoral ot 
them are known to us from their works and from other roferoiioos. Of topo- 
graphical interest is tho aeoonnt we receive of tho loundation of iJiijjiipurii, marked 
by the present Aiidfrkdth, which Jayitpida built as his capital in marsliy ground 
towtwds tho Volur, and which has caused his name to ho roinonihored in local 
ti'adition down to the present day,'’® But even this account of an undoubted 
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liistorical act of tho king is ratevwoYon with mythical details, showing that 
Kalhana must have taken it directly or indirectly from popular tradition tuicl 
not from contemporary records," 

Subsequently Jayapida is supposed to have set out once more for “the Jayapida’s 

conquest of til 0 world.” But what we are told of this enterprise resolves itself expeditious, 

into mere legendary aneodotes regarding the king’s marvellous escapes from enomies 
into whose hands he had fallen.'^* Neither Bhimasena, “king of the eastern 
region," nor Aramudi, tire ruler of Nepal, who figure as Jayapida's adversaries and 
captors in these stories, can be traced as historical persons, while the accounts of 
the ruses by which the Hug is believed to have regained freedom, look as if 
borrowed from earlier- folk-lore. In keeping with these tales is the reference to 
.Tayupida’s conquest of the ‘ land of the Amazons’ {strlrnjya).'''^ The legend of the 
Niiga of tho MaWpadma or Volur lake which Kalhana next relates, is curious as a 

K 'eoo of folk-lore. It is probably of local origin, as the mine of emper whioli the 
aga was believed to have shown to the king who hiul saved him from desiccation 
at the hands of a sorcerer, was still pointed out in Kramarfijya (KamiTiz) in the 
days of Jonaraja.®' 

.TayapT(Ja, towards the close of his reign, is said to have become a prey to Jayfipitla'a aud. 
avarice and to have oppressed tho land by his fiscal exactions.'’^ These seem to 
have fallen heavily on the Brahman community in particular, and some satirical 
versos which Kalhaiia quotes as illustrating the changed sentiments of the latter 
towiu'ds the king, may well bo gonnino productions of the period.*^ Ultimately, 
after nuraornns Brahmans had sought death by voluntary starvation {^myopnve^a), 

Jayapida is supposed to bavo fallen a victim to divine vengeance. Kalhana 
describes with a good deal of dramatic force the final scene when the curse of the 
exasperated Brahmans at the Tirtha of Tfdamulya brought on the aooideut which 
ended the king’s life.“ Wliatever the real facts of JayapTcla’s death may have 
heen, it seoins probable that Kalhana’s version had some support in contemporary 
popular opinion. 

91 . LalitafIpa, Jayapida’s son and successor, is described as an in- LAuiipip-r. 
dolent and profligate prince, who squandered dui-ing a twelve yeoi-s’ rule 
the riohes amassed by his father.®*- Neither of him nor of any other of the 
later Kiirkotas do wo possess any coins, lie was succeeded by his half-brother 
S,VMeniAMAPiuA IL, or Prthivyapi^a, of whom only the length of reign, seven SAii(}B.vM.\riiiA II. 
yeaj-s, is recorded.**® 

CiprA'i’AJAYArinA, also called Briiasfati, who was next raised to the throne, OiprAmAvArlnA. 
was the son of Lalitapida and Jayiidevi, a concubine of low origin. As the king 
was a mere child, the royal power fell wholly into the hands of his maternal 
uncles, Padma, Utpala, Kalyuua, Mamma, and Dharraa. After a nominal rule of 
twelve years, OippatajayiipTda was destroyed by his uncles, according to Kalhana, 

A.D. 

We are indirectly able to check tliis date, which is the first given by the ^ Dutu of 
Chronicler in tho Laukika era, by means of the colophon which the Kaimu-ian Cippayajiiyapnla 


Compare the tale of the iivu demons sent iv. 6!J0 sqq. 

by Vibhi^aija, the mytliio kbig of Lafika, etc., ^ iv. 636-637. 

iv. 603 sqq. “ >v. 640 sqq. 

“ See iv. 619-686. “Mv. 660 sqq. 

iv. 687 sq, >v. 674 sq. 
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[Chap,V, 


]i(ipt; Kiijimiib UiilUiikiiM liiisiitlaflu'il In liis K.ivvi, IIip llntiifildun 

tiluri’ Hliili's tliiillui wnito tli’iK iiiiiU-r lln' [piilrmi.i ;i' nl' ” Die mhhii;' 

As rmtiiSkiim is ilistiiidly iiu'iitioiii'ii liy Knlli.iu.i iiim>n ; llif noi'ts vvlu> tiUniiipJ 
famu in tlio ri'inii (iC Avmitiviinmiii (v.n. il is llntl llin kiiijimeiint 

in the colophon ol‘ the llaravijiiya is tlio ('ijni!itaj.i)iiin()n m- Ilylnispiiti of the 
Chronicle. Profoasuv llnhlor, who lirsl ilvow attouliou to llio i‘lii'onolo>>ii'iil value 
of this notice, was undmihtedly i'ip;li1 in pointini; oni tlinl it miplicd n oonrotion in 
the date of llrhaspati. Fia'lhituAkiini “ ooiild not linvo lloiirisliod iindor llrlmapati 
and nndei' AvautiviU'inan, if tho former had reif'iieil A.n. SHI it Slti'l,’’ i,e. fully 
half a contury liofore Avautivavman. The ililtieiill y (li.snp|i(Mis if we a]iplytotli6 
date of llrhaspati, as assmned in Ihe Clironiele, the some eonvet ion i>f 1 wont y-five 
yeaw, which we have almidy found indhated for Ciiinlniimlii’s rei^n liy Iho state- 
ment of Iho flhinuHo Aiimils, Uiuk pluuiiiff l>r]msp:ili'.s mniiiiiiil rei}>ii nbont the 
years A.D. 820-8:18.'"* 

It appears to lao that luilUmm liiiusolf I'lnilii'iiis llie eoiiidnsioii just drawn aa 
to the later date of llrluwpali, l>y tlm romarkaldy Imii'; vei,',ii Im iissiipm lo the 
lRUoi’’a Hnocosftov, A.TiT,\i'ii»\, iv f>nindHnii of kiiii' VnjiMility.i Ii.i}i|iiy,ik,i, wlinm 
Utpala put on tlio tlivono hy ai'iiiiul foreo nl'toi' lirliaMpaii’s denlli, ip. slaleil lii have 
romaiuod nominal mlor up to a.i). 85(1/1, duritip, wln'idi tirin' nil power was wiolilril 
in oimimon liy tho undos of llrlniitjmti.''*' Tire lone, I'ldj'ii of lliirly sovim yriira 
tluia aacvilKid to tho pnppol-hiii(r, apjieam in ilsidf reinarkalile, ronsideriiif!; tiuil 
Kalhaiia distinetly rolurs to l.lio diseiml anil innl mil jealousy of llio true vulrm, 
Padma and Iris hratliors. Its Imijr (luralimi seoins still imu'o slranffe in view of 
tho account wo vcooivu rogardiiip; tlio dose of Ajilnpida's reign. 'I'lio linstilily 
hetween tho rogoiits loil to a liorco linttle hotwnrn Mamiiiii ii,inl lltpiiln, wliiidi oiiilud 
with the victory of the fonnoc and tlio oviirtlirnw of Ajitnpulu.'" (hmsiduriug tho 
comparative shortnosa of tlio avonigo hiilian melioration wo eim soa.rrely iring 
onrsdvoa to hdiove that ihe brotlier-s of liumldo origin, who at tlio eoiiimenuinuont 
of Brhaspati’s reign, i.e. accnnling to Kallnum, A.i), 801/2, woro already strong 
enough to usurp tlio regal powers, should have liouii alivo lo light a liard-oontosteil 
battle fully half a century later. It sooms lar moro probable, tiuil tho rtilKU of 
llrhaspati fell in reality much nearer to the luitldlu of the, ninth century which 
witnessed the events leading to the extinction of the Karkota dynasty ami its 
replacement by Utpala’s family. 

Kalhaiia ilhistratos the power and wealth attiiinod hy lltpabi and his 
brothers during this period, by tho ennmoratioii of tlie splendid louiidatimis they 
made. Among thoso we can still trace the towns luiilt by I’aduia and ITtpala.^' 
When the rivalry of tho brothers had led to the battle already innutioncd. Mamma 
and his victorious faction replaced Ajitapida by a fresh puiipet-ldng in the person 
of ANANttiriDA, a sou of SaihgramripTda'n.’’ "When lliroe years later Utpala 
died, his energetic son Sukhavarman raised a successful rcibollioii, and placed Ids 
own nominee TItpalapIpa, a son of Ajitiipldii, on the throuii.’'* 

Sukhavarman was on the point of opoiily assuming hinisolf tho royal dignity 
when two years later (a.d. 855/6) he wiis killed by a treacherous relative. The 
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tlironBj however, was secured for his family ; for at this juncture the influential 
minister S'iira deposed TJtpaliipicla, and bad Sukhavannau’s able son Avantivarman 
crowned as kingj* 


SECTION IV.— THE KKOS OF BOOKS V. AND VI. 


92 . With the ncoossion of Avantivabman (a.d. 855/6-883), we reach that 
period of Kasinlr history for wliicli Kalhana’s work presents us with a truly 
historical record. The use of contemporary aoeonnta from the uommencoment of 
the Fifth Book onwards becomes evident, not only from the generally sober and 
raattor-of-l'act character of the narrative, but also from the details henceforth 
furnished regarding many petty oveuta, the meraoiy of which could not have 
maintainod itself k popular tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be accidental that Avantivarman, the first king, the date of whose 
death is shown by Kalhaiia with year, month, and day, stands at the head of a 
now dynastic list. It seems to indicate that records based on contemporary annals 
were oontiiined among Kalliana’s sources only from the commencement of the 
Utpala dynasty onwards. 

Avantivarniau’s reign appears to have brought a period of consolidation for 
the country which must have greatly suffarod, economically as well as politically, 
from tho intornal troubles during the preceding reigns. We receive indeed no 
information as to Avantivarman having reasserted Knsmirian power abroad. On 
the contrary, we must conclude from the subsequent statements regarding the 
expeditions of S'aibkaravarman that even the immediately adjoining hill-tracts, 
which lUie Dfirvabhisara had thrown off the Kasmir suzerainty during those 
weak reigns, remained independent also in the time of Avantivarman.^ But, on 
the other hand, we have ample proof of the internal recovery of the country. _ It 
is pl ainl y indicated by the lai'ge number of temples and endowments, the foundation 
of which by the pious king and his court Kalhapa records in great detail.® 
Foremost among these foundations were the town of Avantipura, the present 
V^nt'por, still preserving the king’s name, and the great temples he built there.® 
Their ruins, though not equal in size to Lalitaditya’s structures, yet rank among 
the most imposing monuments of ancient Kasmlr architecture, and sufficiently 
attest the resources of their builder. 

Tho minister S'ura, to whom Avantivarman owed his crown, and who during 
the whole reign sooms to have retained a position of exceptional influence, vied 
with the king in piety and great foundations. His name is preserved _ to tho 
present day by Hur'Jpnr, the ancient S’mipwa, and once a place of oonsiderablo 
importance.’' The anecdote which Kalhana relates of STira’s di’aoonio judgment, 
at the Tirtha of Bhutesvara, in the district of Lahara, is evidently based on a real 
incident and possesses historical interest.® It ftrUy illustrates the powerful position 


Avantivabman 
(A. n. 850/0.883). 


Period of inturani 
cimsoliclatiou. 


Tho minister STuh. 


1 * iv. 716. 


* Compare iv. 712, and below, §§ 94, 96. * Compare for S'ura’e foundations, notes v. 

2 V. 23-31, 37-46. 37-40. 

» For a detailed aooonnt, see note v. ‘ Sea v. 48-61, and for the accurately in- 
44^6. dioated locality, note v. 66-.59. 
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INTi!t)lH'tTltvS‘. 


lChap,V. 

of llio miniRto, mill introiliifps to hr I'mi' tlir liiM liiiu' u rt'|ir('si>utiitiv« of tliat 
tiu'lmleiili clasR of pruiiiimR or fomliil liiiuUm'ilR wliioli so imiiortmil a paitin 
tlie Irmibles of KiiiliiiiHi'R own linu'. 

Pully in kL'oiiiii<> willi till' oomlitimiR wliicli Kiilliniui's luin’alivo imlwatofi foi 
the -[leaeuM and jiiat ragn of Aviintivunnan, iiro llio ri'l'cri'ui'cs to tlio libeial 
]iati'oimgo wliiidi seliolavs mid iioots ciijiiyud al liis coiirl.'' Amoujj; tlioso who ave 
pai’tipuliii'ly mentioned, we find the Kavia lintnalcara aiid Annudavanllimm. Their 
extant wnrka oeeuiiy a |inmiinc‘iit jiositum in the Sunskril liloralim' of ohlKnsmir. 

PoRulation ot 93. VVo have an intcroslhiff |iroi)f of tlie iiiaievial lii'indita attending Avanti- 
Vitask, varinan’a strong mid poaooM rulo in tlie rery full aeeimiit ICallmna gives ns oftk 
gi'oat ongineeving operations wliicli wore eaiTiod out during liis roign for the 
draiiiago oftlio Valley audits irrigation.' Tlie lopograidiically iuleresliug details 
of Ihosn oporaiions wliieli aro conneetod with tlm naini' of Avaiilivnrniau's skilful 
engiiioor, Hnyya, have heoii fully exidaiiiod (dscwliere.'' Here it will sulliee to piiut 
onl ilio main rosults aohioved by thorn. 'I’lio syslomalie regulnl am of Iho eoursn iif 
Iho Yilasta, down to Iho roek-houud gorge wlioro it liaue.s iJm Valley, laigolyrodiU'Pil 
this oxfiinf of ilio water-loeked traots along iho Imnks of the river and ihodaimigo 
to till! «ro|)s caiiHod by floods. Tlio oniistriielimi of new beds for llie I'iier at [iiiinls 
threatened by iuimdntiou-hreiieh«>M was amonj' I be meafOires designed (e etleelllie 
same objoet. 'I'lie ehaiigi' llins made in llie l•olllllllllu■e of llm Vilnsla ami its must 
important tributary, the Sindhn, fan still be eleiirly (raeed, lhanks to KallnniiiV 
neenrnto topogrnpliieal data.* It sbows alike the large sealo and the systematic 
technical basis of Kuyya’s rogulalinu. 'I’be result of l.ho latlor was a groat iimrwmo 
of land available for ouHivatioii, ami ineroased iirolisdbm against disaslrons HimhIs 
wliioli in Kasmiv have over lioeu the main eansi's id’ famiiio. 

Aoeording to Iho aeeonnt of tho (Jliroiiieler, Suyya siipidomenteil Ibose 
raeiisni'es by einially iniportaul iinprovonumts in tlm system of irrigatbiii which is 
imlispensablo for the cultivation of rico, tlm siajdo jirodiiei' of Kasmir.'" The 
facilities thus seenrod for onltivalion proilueed u remarkahlo reduel ion in tho price 
of rice, the cost of a Khiiri being allegoil to havo fallen from 21)0 Dinnarastc 
3(] Dinuaraa in conseqnouw.^ 

It is only natural that the story of this grisat change iu tho material conditioi 
of the country which so closely affected the widfare of its iiilmbilants, should havi 
eseroised popular imagination, already at the tiino and still more thereafter. W' 
acoordiiigly find iho account of Snyya’s origin and his initial prooeodings einbcl 
lished with details which are manifestly legendary.'^ 1>ut though the auecdulOR li 
which we are thus treated, can liave no Ibnndatiou in hislorioal fact, yet they ar 
just such as would roiulily he accepted by contemporary popular tradition. Suyya’ 
memory is preserved to this day by the town of tho present Hopm 

which was founded hy him at the point whore tlm Vitasta sinco his regulatio 
leaves the basin of the Volur Lake.^'* 

S'AurKAiuTAaMAN 04 . A vantivaTinan died as a devout V:ii,R),iava, at tho Tlrtliii of Tripuius 
'■ which he had sought in his fatal disease, ‘‘ His son and snceessor K'aihkaravarmo 

» V. 32-86, 66, II V. 1 Ki-l 17, and hToto Jf (iv. 40fi), § 30, fi 

^ V, 68-121, tlm probable vidiw oC tlm prices indicated. 

“ See Meirwir, §§ 09-71 . is Comyiarb v. 73 aim. for Snyya’s Bupposi 

s See Note I, v. 97-100, Cor a detailed ex- mysterions birth j v. 84-B9 £ov the moaua ei 
position of these data. idoyed to door dio gorgo at Taksadai’a, 

“ See v. 109-112 and note. “ v, 1 ] 8. 

*' T, 123 sqq. 
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(a.d. 883-902) had at first to contend for tlie throne witli his cousin SnkhaTarraan, 
who had been set up as Yuvaraja, as well os with other rivaJs. Wlren the civil 
war was successfully ended, S'aihkaravarman, according to the Chronicler, started 
on a round of foreign expeditions. Kalhaiia, with poetic magniloquence, describes 
these as “ reviving the tradition of the conquest of tho world,” such as lie attributes 
to earlier Kasmirnoroes. “Though the country had through the action of time 
become reduced in population and wealth,” S'aihkai’avarman is still supposed to 
have led forth nine lakhs of foot-soldiers from the ‘Gate’ of Kasmlr.'® Dut 
Kalhana’s subsequent I'efercnces to the territories invaded show plainly that the 
Icing’s waidilce operations were in reality restricted to the eoraparativoly narrow 
limits of the sub-montane regions which adjoin Kasmtr on the south. 

From tho mention of Crirvribhisara as the firet conquered territory, we must 
conclude that S'amkaravarman’s initial efforts were dii’echod towards tho recovery 
of the hill-tract which stretches from the Pir PauMl range towards the plains of 
tho Panjiib, and which had boon lost to Kimmir daring the rule of the later 
KfirlcoLas.i'' At the advanoo of S'amkaravarmau’s ho,st, Prthivicandra, ruler of 
Ti'igarta, tho iirosout Kfiugra, is said to have approached the king in order to offer 
homage, but to have subsequeutly iled in terror.*’^ Kalhaiia’s words do not indicate 
an actual conquest of his territory. Considering that S'aiiikaravarmau’s subsequent 
route lies towards the Indus, it does not seem prohablo that any material success 
wim achieved by him in tho hills east of the Riivi. Prthivicandra’s name is not 
found in the genealogical list of the KatCch EfijSs who have ruled Kmigra from an 
early period. But its fomation, with tho ending -eandra, agrees mth the traditional 
naming of members of that family. 

The main force of S'aiiikaravarman’s attack appears to have spent itself in n 
victory over Alaklifma, the ruler of Gkwjam, This territory, tho name of wliich is 
preserved in that of the modern town of Gujrtlt, comprised, as I have shown else- 
where, the upper portion of the flat Doab between the Jehlam and Cinab rivers 
south of Dai'vabhisara, and probably also a part of the Panjab plain further east.^® 
Alakhona is said to have saved his kingdom by ceding to S'aihkaravarman the 
2'oWfti-land, by which designation a tract adjoining the lower hills east of the 
Cinab is probably meant.^® Where ‘the superior king’ Bhoja is to be located, 
whose power S'aihkaravarman is next supposed to Imve curbed, remains doubtful. 
His identity with the king Bliojn whose rule over Kauauj is indicated by inscriptions 
ranging between A.D. 802-883, has been frequently assumed, but cannot be p’oved.®" 

We have more light as regards “ the illustrious Lalliya S'abi,” whom Kalhana 
mentions as the support of Alakhana. According to the description of the Clu'onicle, 
he held Ms own between tbe Dai'ads and Tumskas as if placed between lion and 
boar. His glory outshone that of all kings in the north, and his capital Udabhiiiuln 
was a safe place of refuge for neighbouring princes, I have shown that we must 
recognize in this powerful ruler the founder of the ‘Hindu Shfiliiya’ dynasty, which 
we know from Alboruni’s account to have succeeded about this time in the rule of 
theKfibul Valley and Ganclhara to the ‘ Turkish Shahiyas’ of Eu-bul.®^ The last scion 


“ V. 137. 

“ See V. 141 note ; iv. 713. 

'7 V. 143-147. 

See note v. 143-144, 

See note v. IGO. 

^ For a detailed diaoussion, ooinpai'o v. 161, 


Tlio data bearing on tills identification 
imd the histoiyof the S'ahis of UdabhftTjiJa 
■rfl bo found fully disouased in Note J, v. 153- 
166. For an earlier account, see my paper in 
Feitgruss aa It. von Roth, pp. lOH sqq. 
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of this ancient (lyimsiywas, acciirtlitu' ji> itu' Imlifii, ilcimsi'il by liN lirahmau Wazir 
Kiilhv, whu hml attamcil {^roiit powor jiiitl iiilliuMinMiiitl wild iillinuitely scoured 
tlio cvowii for hinisi'ir and liis ileMcoinlania, Allii-rum naiiK's Ktimnh'i as the ruler 
next Irat one iil'tor “ Kalhir," iiu(lthi.s princd is luuldiiltli'illy iddiiticul with the S'iii 
7f«mo/Wi'rt whom Tfalliana subROi|Ui>nlly mfiitimis ns llic hiu of Indliya (v. 233), 
Tliifl close agrooinenl nial«‘.sit evidciit that Alla'riim’s “ ICallar” is iiotliing but a 
misiTOiling, easily explained in Araliic idiariiclers, liir the cdiTeet Inilliya of the 
Chronielo! fu the same xvay T have proved that the " lowii nf irdabh.anda,’’ which 
Ixalhana naine,s as Lalliya’s ivifideneo, is iileiitieal with IVhHiiiikI (now UndAon the' 
Indus, the historical capital of (ituidhara iliiring the cenliiries iireceiliiiji; the 
Mnhainmaflnn coiitiuost. 

Tfalhaiia refers to H'aiirknraviU’iimn’s ih'siro " to nnuovd Lalliya from his 
sovereign iiosithm,” but expitisses hiuuself with so nmeh eiintiou regarding the result 
as to axcliide lliu assiiniptiioii of any iiialmial siieeess of the Kasmir arms in this 
diree.tion. That the limiis of Ivasmir power towards llm Indus wein net extomlod 
by K'aihkaravannau’s expedition, is proved oven iiioro coindiisively liy what we mid 
of the position of the KasniTr froiitior-lino in tlio iloblaio Valley id llie lime orihn 
king’s dentil (soo below). 

95. Waiiikaravaiinan’s iiiloriml rnlooppenrs to liavo been idiiirai'leniiiid liy 
oxcossivo liscal oxnctions and eoiis(M]neiit oppression. 'I’lio dotiiiled accinnil wo 
roeeivo in the (llironicle of tlie ineamires by wliie.li llio king endeiivonrod In raise 
the state revonnus, possessos eonsiderablo liislorical iiili'i’osl,"’ It proves Unit tliii 
elaborate system of taxation wliie.li wasiimiiitiiinoil in ICasiinr niilil (piilo recently, 
had been fully developed already ill lliiidn tina's. ('erliiin now iniposis which the 
king iiilreducod ami the eollectioii of whiuh was tissignod In special roveiiuu ofos, 
seem to have weighed particularly heavy on limi[ilo-oiidowni('nls and priestly 
corporations.®'' hlipially opproitsivo for tlio eultivalors won' tlin e.xei'ssivn domaiids 
made for forced lahonr. S'nihkai'avanmm Rooms to have orgaiiimal tliem on a 
systematio basis and to have employed them also as a means for (meal extortion, 
'Used chiefly for transport purposes (m//i((Wi((ror//ii), this .system nf “IJegar” 1ms 
remained a charactoristio featru'o of Ku'lmlr administration up to modern days.®' 
Kalhana desorihes with much hittornoHs the hanoful cllbets of this regime which 
favoured only the rapacious tribe of officials {kiiinustha) and loft men of learning 
unprovided with emolnmeuts.®® Tlio stress laid upon the latter grievance may, 
pomaps, ho taken as an indication of the source from wliioh tlio Ohroiiiolor had 
gathered his statements. 

tfalhaiia follows up his censures of R'anikaravarmaii’s short-sight od policy hy 
an ironical referoneo to the late which has overtaken his only foundation. iS'aih- 
karapura, the towm tliat was to have homo his nauio, nover rose to sigiiifloaiiee, 
though Parihusapnra had boon plundered to supply uiatorials, and ultimately, came 
to he known only hy the dosignatioii of ‘ Pattma ’ (town), the modern Pal an,®" 

S'aihkaravarman’s life mill reign fomid a violent end. In order to avenge the 
death of his ‘ Lord of the Marches’ {dvmqjali), who had falloii in a frontier-aifray, 
he had mai'ched down tho Valley of the Vitasta, and subsequently undertaken an 
expedition to the hill tracts on the banks of the ludus,®^ On his march through 


“ Soe V. 165-181 ; also notes v. 107, 170, 

Q. 

=«’ V. 187-171. 

See V. 172-174 with note, 


® V. l77Biiq., 201 sqq. 
»■ V. 10G-J62, 213. 

V. 214 sqij. 
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UraBRj tlie present Hazara district, a conflict arose with the inhabitants in which 
the king was mortally wounded. The death of the king, which took place on the 
retreat to Easmir, was kept secret by Queen Sngandhii and the ministers through a 
stratagem until tlie troops had in siifoty reached the irontior of Easmir at Bolya- 
saka. Tliis locality is identical with the present Bnliiisa on the right bank of the 
Yitasta, only four marches below Bariimula.-* This distinct indication of the 
frontier-lino shows us how little tho political authority of Kasmir had advanced 
westwards beyond the natural limits of the Valley projicr. 

The copper coins of S'arhkaravarman arc common enough. From him onwards, we 
find Kalhana’s list of kings illustrated by tho evidence of an unbroken series of coins. 

96 - S'athkaravarman was siiecoedod by his son GomAVAitMAN, who, being 
still a child, was during his short reign (a.d. 002-904) under the guardianship of 
his mother Sugandha.'*’’ Tho minister Prabhakaradeva, who was the widow- 
queen’s pai'iunour, exercised the greatest influence in the state. Ealhana records 
of him that on a victoi'ious expedition which ho led against the seat of the S'fdii 
power, at tlie town of TJdabhrinda, ho “ bestowed tho kingdom of the rebellious 
S'ahi upon Toramnna, Lalliya’s son, and gave him the [new] name Kamalukn.”'^' 
This roferonco, brief and incoinplote, is yet of historical value. Eor the Toramana- 
Kaiualuka of tho Ohronicle is, us already stated, clearly the same ruler as tho 
Kmialii of AlborunT’s list of Hindu Shahiyas. He can also safely be identified 
with KanmlOi, ‘Eai of Iliiidiistan,’ who figures in a story of the Jami‘u-l-I.Iikriyiit as 
tho contemporary of ‘yVmru bin Lais, Governor of Khorasan (a.d. 878-901). ’ Kal- 
hana does not givo ua the name of the “ rebellious S'ahi ” in whose defeat Earaaluka 
appeal's to have been aided by a Easmirian auxiliary force. If the coujootnral 
opinion I havo expressed elsewhere is correct, we should have to recognize in this 
nameless S'ahi the Samand (Samauta) who appears in Alburuni's list between 
“ Eallar," i.e. Lalliya and Eamalu.^’ 

After a nominal reign of two yeai's, Gopalavarman was destroyed by the ambitious 
and unscrupulous minister, as Ealhana alleges, tlu’ough magic. SamkatA, a 
supposititious son of S'aiiikaravarman, was then pmt on the throne, but died after 
ten days.*® Sugasdua then assumed, herself, the royal power (a.d. 904), first with 
the intention of securing the crown for a postlinmous son of Goprdavarmaii. This 
child died soon after its birth, and tho rule of the land became difficult owing to 
the growing turbulenoB of tho Tanlrins, a military caste of uncertain origin, who 
during this and tho succeeding weak roigiis assumed the piositioii of true 
PrsetoriauB.** 'The queou ondeavourod to pilane on the throne Nirjitavarman, nick- 
named Pangu, 'the Lame,’ who was descended from S'iiravarman, the half-brother 
of Avantivarman. .But tho Tantrins overruled tho queen’s council, and by 
open rebellion obtained the crown for Pabtha, the child-son of Nirjitavarman 
(A.D. 906).*' 


® Sob note v. 23.^; also Mmoiv, jj •'i.'i. 
Viriinaka, tlie plaou wboro SAmlsaravarman's 
Dvarapati had been Irillod, lay just opposite 
to JBolyasalcii ; compaa's note v. 2l4 
' V. 228 sqq. 

See V. 232-233 and my note. 

See Note J, v. IC2-1C5, § 2; Festginis, 
p. 20-1. Is it possible that Kalbapa’s silence 
as to thu name of the “rebellious S'ftbi” is 
caused by some misapprobension on his jart 
or on that of his authority, as to the import of 


the name UTimanta s' Thow'ordib very common 
in tho muauing of “feudiitoi'y,'’ hut not laiomi 
as a proper iiaine except in tho ^fihiya 
dynasty. Coins of tho Inttor, very £ro(piont iu 
tho Western Panjah, show tho legend H'n 
Simantnilem, and thus attest tho uxistoiice of 
a S'ahi rnlor of this name. 

3! T. 242. 

^ Soo noto V. 248. 

*' V. 251 sqq. 
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[Chap, V. 

till' lil'li'cii yt>nw kI' I'lirllm’i) luiminal ii'iy.ii llii- I'oiiiilry wis ii proy 
to tlio Tiiiiti'ins. Nirjitiiviiriimii, who iu'ti’d us liis .sou’s ifiiitriliuii, coulil imiiiitaiii 
himself only by pti.yin‘> heavy hrihcs to tlu'iii." In llic oMictimis by wliicli they 
oppiTOBil thu lami, Um suhlun-y \wiv liiilpod liy misri'iipnlmis luiiiistcts, among 
whom the lirotlums K'aihlairavurdliaiiii and S'iiiidihiiviirdliunn I'oso to promiiienee. 
The queen Suj^iiiulhri, who had lici'ii Imnishi-d IVoiii llio coni'l, oudcavonml in the 
year {114 to recover her power with (heassistniice of thi' Kkrui^iis, n liody of militoi'y 
organization, wlio appoiwin the troiihles of the jifriod as tlio rivals and antagonists 
of the Timkius.''' The queen’s forco w.-us defeated liy tlie lalter on the march upon 
tho capita], and sho lierself made a prisoner, ami snhseiiuciilly eseeiited.'*' Throe 
yoara later a disastrous tlcHul caused a terrilde famine, the lirst event of this hind for 
whioh Kalhaiia givos ua an exact ilaUi.''’* 

Ill tho year 021 1‘niiha was formally deposed hy the 'I'aidriiis in favonv of his 
fathov Niii,ijtavarman who, hmvover, died two yours laleiv’’’’ ('\Mi.\v.yiiJi.VN, tho 
child-soil of Nirjilavaruum, who siuroeilml, was kept on the llinine mider tlw 
gnardianaliip of Ida molhov and grivndmoi her, until, in Urn year {l!l!t/l a. I'rcak 
I'oviiliition of tlio Taiilri ns raised his ImH-iirollier K'hkav \itM,\N 1. to the throne.'** 
aVs the now king eoiild imt [iiiy the largo Hiimselaimod hy I ho li'Oii|is he was diqiowd 
and I’artlui ouco moi'o ruisod in his phiee. lie enjoyed tlio I'l'gaiiied royal dignity 
only for n short time, as tho olVov of great hrihes Imluct'd the 'I'nnlrins’ lo voslare 
Cakravarmaii in A.l), ildri.'* As Uakravarinnn, too, fniliMl in I'.iisbig Iho iirmnistiil 
snins, ho Inidio lloo within tho samo yoai', wheroiipnii tin* Taiili'ins sidd tl)e crown 
to the niiniatoi' vS'AitmmvARDirANA,*’’ 

97. Tl\e iiani'por was not dosiined to lest hmg tho dniddl’nl s)ipi)nvt of the 
pi'ictoriaus. Oakravarinau in Ids Imuishmont Inriied for hi'lp to the l>nuia)’iis, tho 
feudal Inudholdors, whoso intorests are likolyto have snlfereil hy tho p)'olongotl 
predoininuiioc of tho soldiery in tlio oity. Tho poworful llaaiara Saiiigi'aina took 
lip the eaiiBc of Gakvavarniau, and sneeoodi'd in raising a eonsidevahlc force of his 
olass-fellowB *■’ Tho Paiuanis miu'clied upon M'riimgar in tho siiriiig a.d. ilHIi, and 
after a hotly ooiitosted halllo near I’admapnra dol'eatod tho 'I’aiilrin.s with great 
slaughtor, Oakravarmaa onco more entered tho capital and avoiigod liimsolfliy the 
execution of i^t'amhhnvardhaua, who had been captured." 

Though the power of the Tautriiis seoiu.s to havo boon crashed completely 
by Cakravarmaii’s victory, the conutry prolitod hut littlu hy their disappciir- 
anee. Uakravarman who, in the strugglu for his crown, semns t.o have dis- 
played personal bravery, abandoned himself, when ho liad roeovored it, to vile 
cruelties and excesses. lie took into his seraglio woraon of tlio despised Domba 
caste, ami raised their relatives to piositions of oonsoquonec. Of one of these 
parasites, tho Domba singer Ranga, Kalhuna records an nmiising ancedolo wldoli 
Iras the look of being anthontic." Tho king’s oxeossus and ungrateful eomhict led 
to a conspiracy among the Dmuaras, his sn]iporl(irs, which hrmight his rule to an 
early olose,_ In the summer, 937, Calcravanuaii was at night tromihurously 
murdered witliiu the arms of his Domba quccu.*** 


** V. 264 sqq. 

**' Sea note v. 249. 

V. 259-262. 

38 V. 271. 
v! 28?! 

V. 292. 
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Unmattavanti (‘ the mad Avaiiti’), anotlier son of _ Partha, who was next 
raised to the tlu’one, appeal’s to have done his hcsl to justify Ms naiiie.'^ Ho 
surpassed his predecessor in acts of senselesa cruelty and wanton license. Parva- 
gupta, an ambitious minister, who was scheming to secure the throne for himself, 
induced the depraved prince to destroy his own relatives. The old Partha, the 
king’s father, was still living with his family at the Jayomh-avihrira at S'rlnagar, 
where the charity of tho Buddhist monks supported him in his helpless poverty. 
TJnmattavanti first had Partha’s young sons, his own half-brothers, carried away 
from there into prison, whore ho let them die of hunger. Subsemmntly Partha 
himself, by the king’s order, was attacked at night in the Vihiira, which gave him 
shelter, and cruelly murdered.*® The parricide king did not enjoy long the security 
which he had purchased by the extorinination of his near relatives. lie snccnmbeil 
to a consumptive disease in the summer, 939.'® 

S'uEAVAEMAN II., a Supposititious son wbomIJnmattiivanti had crowned at the 
approach of death, occupied the throno only for a lew days. Kmnalavardhaua, the 
commander-iu-ehiof, who desired to seize the crown andwbowas marching upon the 
city from MadavarAjya, easily defeated the royal troops, whereupon the child- 
king had to Jleo.'"’ Kamahivardbann. Foolishly did not at onco place himself on the 
throne, but called an assembly of Brahmans to seek from them his election .as king. 
'Him assembled wiseacres, whom ICalhana describes with much humour, proved 
refractory and debated for several days wiu'le tho Purohita-eorporations collected cn 
maufte, and started a solemn last to enforce a deoisioa.’’' Ultimately the choice ol 
the assembly fell on the Brahman YaSaskaba, the son of Gopnlavarman’s treasurer, 
Prahhakaradeva, who had loft Kasmir in povorty, and had just then returned to his 
native land with a reputation for learning and eloquence. 

98. During the nine years (a.d. 939-948) of Yasaskara’s mild rule the 
oorrutry seems to have obtained a respite from the many troubles wbicb bad 
oppressed it under the rapifUy changing reigns following the extinction of Avanti-_ 
vai’man’s lineage. Kalhatia gives a very favourable account of the wisdom oi 
Yasaskara’s administration, and illustrates the judicial sagacity of the king by two 
anecdotes, which are intended to show bis skill in the interpretation of legal 
contracts.®® A Matha for students from India proper and various other endowments 
attested his piety.®® Prom other inoidents, however, which arc numtionod by the 
Chronicler, we can see that the Brahman long’s roeord was not altogether lui- 
hloraishod, and that oven Basmlrian chronupe scandalmiiit had occasion to occupy 

itself with his conduct.®'' , . 

When attacked by a fatal illuoss, Yasaskara had his relative Variiata con- 
secrated as his successor, superseding his own child-son Sariigi-amadeva whom ho 
suspected of having been begotten in adultery. He probably also foresaw that tho 
orowu was moro likely to remain with his family if bis succession foil to a grown- 
up man and not to a mere child. Varnala, however, by his injudicious conduct, 
aroused the dying king’s anger, and thus gave scheming ministers like Parvagupta 
the opportunity to obtain a change of the succession. Samgramadevn duly received 


*> V. 414 sqq. 

'*’ V. 428 sqq. 

« V. 448 sqq. 
w V. 4.')1 sqq. 

V. 461 sqq. 

vi. 1441, and vi. 42-67. It is quite possible 


that tho two stories are of a far earlier date 
and have become attached to TaSaskara only 
on account of the reputation enjoyed by Mm 
in Kasmir popular tradition. 

** vi. 87 sqq. 

“ vi. 89-84. 
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tlie Abliisok'ii, wliild llic ilyiiijf Ysiswkani li'l't (Im |itil,u'i' I'ur liih Jlatliu wlieroliia 
ptciLraoluil iigimy was tmilfd iliviuigh iiiiiaoii given liy his alteuilmits." Anotl® 
voL'sioii wliittli Kiilhiiiui, luiTOwr, fflutiM, iittl'ilmlisl llic kiug'n denlli to muoiewssil 
by ii revougoful limliiuiiu/* 

SahobAmadeva S.UlGliAM.UiM'VA, ‘tho ('iMiolvuil-rooloil ' [I ii/ii'inii/lii'ii, iii'i'iipioil ilio lliroiieouly 

(A,D. 948-949). for u, few Hioiitlis (A.B, !) tH-ll-l {)).'■' 'I'ln- minisior I'.iin agniitn, wlio liml liiul bis eye 
fixed on the croMnimncotheihiys of UniiiiithiMiiiti niirl wIium' pnwor liufimie auprenie 
lifter Yasiwltara'a dentil, lirst put his rivals out of the wti} and tlaui attempted tlie 
ehild-ldng’s life. When witclumill, had Caihal, I’ervagupla, on a day of lieiivy 
snowfall, openly foivod hie way into the palace and Itilled the hoy. llishody 
boniul to a atone was thrown into tlio Yilastn. 

PABVAGUpr.i Parvakui’I’A, who waa deaeonded IVoiii a limnble family of (derlca, did not 
(a.i). 919-MO), enjoy long tlie poaaaaaiou of Iho oiwn wliieli he bad tillaiuail with so iiiutih 
tvoaoliury. After appreasiiig thn Imid by Ills rapneily lie died of droiisy within n 
ICreuaoupi'a year and a half (d liia tu-oosaioii (a.h. *,) 111 ■',15111. Ksr.MiuiieTA, iiia aoii mid 
(A.i). MO-itW). anoeuaaov, was a youth grossly Housiini lunl ndilieled In 'ninny vieiw. A nmivt at 
do]iravod parasites oiiamiinged liim in his e\ees.ses,'‘'' Tlie la’iildiiij; of the lamjilo 
of ICfnmiagannsvara in K'ninigar, for the heiielii of wliieb lie pliindored llie aiieiuiit 
Jayeiidravilnlra, was the only sigiavl net of Ids reign (A,ii. !I5I> Hofi).'''’ 

Inaignifieant as Ktioiimi'aipl.a was as a rider, lie was yel destined tn iiillneiw 
inatorially tho history (if ICiwmir during the iie.\t eentnries by Ids iniirriiigo ivilli 
Diddii, the diuigldur of yiiiiliiunju, eliief id’ Miitrii. This Inrr'ilory whieli has loft 
its iimiio to llu! prosont valhiy of Inddrin, eoiuprised, as 1 liavo elsowliero pi'ovnd at 
Imigtli, llio niumitaiii dnslriets immediately adieining Kasaiir on llio simtli-wast 
mid now belonging to tliu amall lull state of l'’niieli.'" Ksemagiipla's union with 
Hi dda brought Kasrair under tlio rule of tho Imlnira fiimily, wbieb enntiiiued to 
hold Kajiinir as well as its own oi-iginal liumo down in tlio times of Kalhapiuuid 
later. 

Qaeon Diilila. Diddii herself has played an intorasting and important part in Kasinir 
historv. Sho was from hor mother’s side a gmiid-daiiglitor of King rihima U'fihi of 
Udabhiinda, who is mentioned in Alboruni’s list of tho ‘ Hindu ^iihiyas of Kabul ' 
as the successor of Kamalu and who is also loiowii to ns fi'oni his ooins.® From 
the noble stock ol the S'ahis, hor luaterual rolatious, Didila appears to have 
inherited also much of that political oayiiicity and onurgy whieli ciinblod her to 
maintain herself as virtual ruler of Kiismir for oloso ou half a ceiitury. Her 
power made itself felt already doting the lifetiiiic of Ifsoiiiugnpla, whoso mind she 
is said to have wholly engrossed. Wo have docnmeiitury ovidunco of this ex- 
ceptional position in the legend of Kseningnpta’s coins whore tho /h' proiixedlo 
the king 8 name is undoubtedly, ng ulrooily recogiiisod by Gniicral (Inuniiighaiii, 
uitended as an abbreviation for DiddS, Tho wholly luiiisnal iirooodiiro ol thus 
showing the queen’s name may probably bo bold to iieconiit for tliu niokiiaine 
mddiihj-ma wbioh, according to Kalhaim’s slatenuml, was borno by tlui ldng.« 
It may be taken also as an indication of tbo iiroinnncit position iiiiiuiiod by tlio 
young queen that Bhima S'adii, her powerful gi'iiudfatlior, built alroady during 
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Ksemagiiptft’s lifelima the richly-endowed teinpln called Blnmaljesava, the 
remains of which haye been traced by me in a IUnhainnmdau Ziarat, near 
Martand.''^ 

99. Kscmagupta died in the year 058 of a violent foyer contracted on the 
occasion of a jaclral-hnnt.'’® His son, Abhimahyu II., who succaoded to the oi’oto, 
was still a child, and Didda as his gnardian exercised hei'self all royal power. Tlie 
early years of the queen’s regency were full of tronhlos and risks. 8ho first drove 
into exile the prime minister Phalguna, with whom she had been in enmity 
during Kisomagupta’s lifetime. When she endeavoured to rid horself in the same 
way of two grandees, Maliiman and Piltala, who on tlmir mothers' side wore 
desconded from Parvagupta, they raised a dangerous rebolhou. Didda could 
avert defeat only by bribing the rebels’ chief supjiorters.™ Yasodhara, who 
was one of them and to whom the queen had been obliged to give the chief 
command of the army, aroused her suspicion by the energy he displayed in a 
successful oxpodition against Thakkana, an otherwise unknown S'ahi chief.“^ 
When Didda attempted to banish Mm, the former league rose once more in 
rcbollion and besieged the queen in her palace. Saved by the opportune arrival of 
the faithful minister Naravahana and other supporters, Didda took terrible 
vengeance by mercilessly executing all captured rebels and exterminating their 
families.™ 

Naravilhana, who after this event became Diddn’s chief councillor, did not long 
enjoy the coiifidonce of tho fickle queen. 'When her insults had driven this 
faithful adherent into suicide, there arose fresh troubles with restless Puinaras, 
which obliged Didda to recall Phalguna.™ At that time (a..!!. 972) Abhi- 
manyu died ; ho was succeeded by his young eon NAHX)iourTA.'^“ Soitow over the 
deatlr of her son appai'ently softened for a time the heart of the queen-regeiit. 
ilalhana dates from this period tho foundation of various temples and othor 
buildings which were intended to perpetuate hei- own memoiy and that of her 
family. One of these structures, tlie Diddamathn, has given its name to tho 
Did'mar quarter of modem S'liuagar.'^^ 

Tho chief feature in Didda’s character, however, the lust for power, had 
suffered no change. One year after her son’s death she destroyed Niuidigupta “ by 
witidioraft." In the same way she disposed in the year 975 of TiUBnuvANA[uui’l'A], 
another grandson who succeeded.'’'" There remained now only ono more of her 
male issue, the child BiiImaqupta. During the five years of his nominal reign 
Phalguna died, and the queen throw off lul restraint in her personal conduct. 
Tunga, a Khasa from the hills of Pariiotsa or Ih-unts, who had begun life as a 
herdsman of buffaloes and had found his way into Kasmir as a letter-oai’ricr, gained 
the queen’s favoim and openly beemne her paramour.™ The rapid rise of this low- 
born but valiant hill-man typically illustrates tho liistory of many a foreign 
adventurer with whose persons and fortunes we become acquainted in the subsequent 
narrative. 

Assured of her safely by Tuiiga’s support, Diddii at hist in the year 980/1 hud 
Bhimagupta put to death by torture, and then ascended the throne in her own 


Abhimasvd II, 
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name.''’ l^nriiis llii' vt>i»n of i\vt>ut,y-ilnvc ycais wliicli Itilliwi'il, Tiiitt;rt, wlioliad 
liBKU luaiU' pniiK' miuistor, umiiitiiini'il iiii Ul(lli^|lll^l'll jnvildmiii.iiu'i'. l>isc(inti'iitei 
fiictiuiis rcpetiladly (.'nilwom-t'd Ut misl 'I’liiiMii I'V htiniii|Jt ii|i rcla'lliou ami 
iiiduoiug ilie Bi'amiiiiiiM tt> liidil soliMiiii t'uhls (jinnji'ji iniii) iu'iiiiisl. him. Ent 
Didda’s oumiing diphiuuu'y and biiboa and Tiu'igiiV vahmr I'aali tiinc did'cated these 
attempts^" Tnhga I'tmnd an opportunity to pnivo liiw viilimv alan abroad in an 
expedition undei'tahcii against Uiijiipiin, the iiiodi'rn liiijiinri. In ('onsi'ipience of 
Tiinga’s ancoessfiil attack, Prtliivipalii, nilcv of this territory wliirh adjoins Kasmir 
from the south, was forcod to pay irihuto.'" 

The Btatosmauliko instinct and political ability whieh wo must asrriho to 
Diddain spite of all the dofoots of hor diaraidi'r, are attest oil l>y thu laot that she 
remained to the last in imacefnl possession of llio Kahiiir tlinnie, and was able to 
bequeath it to her family in imdispnh'd sneeossioii. In ordiu' In assiiro t,lio hittei', 
she had taken eava to suloet a capable smieessov from among her nephews, and liiut 
boetowed in her litotimo the rank of Yiivariija on the young Kaiiigramaviija, son 
of hor hrothor Uilayarfija, thn niler of lioharii.ti Thus wlieii the aged ([noon at 
last in the year 10(111 de|mrlod from llio seniio of her slriiiqtles, the rule over 
Kiismir paasud without any ooiilest or eoiiviilsiou In the new dyitasly, the lioiisi) of 
Jjohava. 


HEOTroN V.- -'nrw l■’umT noiiAiia dynahty, 

100 . yAii[fliuitAUA,iA {A,.n. 1(I()J1-‘2H) is shown hy Kalluii.ni’s narrative In 
have been a pradont. but personally weak ruler. Unviug thu oarlier part of his 
roign Tuhga’s power remained nnehooked, not withstanding a diuigorons revolt 
which rival ministein had 8l.iiTed up against him through tho llralinuins and 
temple-Purohitius.! Gtrowing ago did not weaken Tm'igii’s prodomimiimu, hut iiaulo 
him apparently less carotul in his adiuliiistrativo measiiros ; tlio employment of 
rapacious assistants increased fiscal oppression, and thus added to his own 
nnpopnlnrity.’* 

Tho period covered hy Baiiigramaraja’s roign witnessed a groat upheaval in 
the political conditions of Norfliern India, which was destined to funilamontally 
change the course of Indian history. I refer to the Muhamimwhiu eonquest under 
Mahmiid of Ghazni. Tho great wave of invasion which 3Wo))t iutoss the Indus 
Valley and along tho Panjah plains in tho early deendos of the oloventh century 
did indeed stop short of tlie mountaiii-rainparls protocting Kasmir. Tho several 
expeditions wniob we know Mahmud to have lod in that direction never 
seriously tliroatened the independence of the Valley. Nevorlludoss, wo find a 
distinct record of these events in Kalhaiia’s Chronicle, wliicdi must he appreciated all 
the more if we consider the narrow territorial limits to which his narrative in its 
truly historical portions otherwise confines itsolf. 
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TMa mtcrestiujv refiord is supplied by Kalhaiia in liia account of the expedition 
which w'as despatched under Tuhfia to tlie assistanco of fcJ'Ahi Tnluoaiiapula;'' The 
latter is well known to us from Alberuni and the Muhammadan historians as the 
last independent prince of the ‘Hindu Shahiya dynasty,’ who succumbed to 
Mahmud only alter' a long and heroic struggle. Mahmud himself has long ago been 
recognized in J/uMiaira, Icing of the ‘Turuskas,’ whom tire Chronicler names as the 
foi'midahle enemy of Trilocauapala, the designation Hammlrii hoing in fact nothing 
hut an adaptation of the title Ainiru-l-llu’mrain of the Ghuzuavidc Sultilns. 

Kalhana gives us a vivid description of the overlieariiig assurance with which 
Tuhga led the large Kasmiriaii force sent to tho Sahi’s support. Neglecting the 
cautious advice and warning of TrilocauapAla, who had grown e.vpei'ienced in the 
warfare with the ‘Turuskas,’ ha refused to occupy tho safe defensive position 
assigned to him. Crossing the TausI river, Tuhga attacked and defeated a detach- 
ment of the enemy sent on a recomraissanoe. Elated by this easy snocoss, Tunga found 
hiraself noxt moniiug attacked hy the full foi'oe of llaiumira. The Kasmirhin troops 
fled at niico from the field in utter enufusiou ; the S'Ahi’s force, too, was defeated 
after some resistance. TrilocanapAla himself, who is warmly praised by Kalhana 
for bis groat personal bravery, fought bis way through tho mass of his oiiponeuts. 
When ho had left, the Turuskas overspread the country like clouds of locusts. Tho 
Chroniclor mentions the heroic efforts wliieh the bravo Sahi subsequently made to 
recover his lost kingdom, lint he also shows us plainly that they proved of no 
avail to avert the complete dowul'all of that once powerful dynasty. 

101 . It is to bo regi'ottod that Kalhana haa failed to inform us of the year of 
Tuhga’s expedition, as this omission mnkos it difficult to indicate with absolute 
certainty the particular campaign of Mahmud to wliich the record of the Chronicle 
refei'S. The Muhammadan accounts we poss'oss of Mahmfal’s later expeilitioiis in 
the Panjah show considorahlo discrepancies in regard to the dates and places of the 
actions fought, and are still in need of critical examination. J3ut several indications 
point to Maljinud’s campaign of the year 101 os the mostlilmly occasion when his 
forces met Kasmirian troops as auxiliaries of TrilocanapAla. Tho locality of Mahmud’s 
decisive victory in this campaign was in one of the valleys leading towards Kasmir 
from tho neighbourhood of the present .Tehlam. This agrees well with the mention 
made in the Chroniclo of the Taup, as the river meant is probably tho Tohl of 
Pi'unts, flowing into the Yitasta near Johlam.' Chiefs on the confines of KasmTr 
aro distinctly mentioned by the Mnhanmiailan soiu'ces as having made their sub- 
mission to Mahmud after this battle. It seems to have been the last occasion on 
which tho bravo S'rdii opposed the invader within the Panjnb. The Muhanmiadan 
historians, too, in full agreement with Kalhana, refer to the heroic efforts which 
TrilocanapAla subsequently made to retrieve the fortunes of his house. Hut theso 
struggles took place far away from tho territories neighbouring on Kasmir, and in 
no way affected the decisive eharaclcr of the battle reforred to. We see tliiis that 
Kalhana is quite on historical ground when dating the final downfall of the S'ahi 
dominion from the event he desorihos. 

The rapid and complete destruction of tho powerful S'ahi kingdom must have 
deeply impressed the mind of all contemporaries. We can still feel this distinctly 
in the pathetic lines which Kalhana devotes to the memory of the vanished great- 

For a clotailod iiimlyBis of Kalhaua’s ro- ‘ Sue note vii, 63. 

cord and Llie historical data hearing on Tri- 
locanapOla, see note vii. 47-69. 
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iiesM ot'tlu) S'iilii dyniisty.’* Tlu'y n'lii'iiiliuni raillifiillii Hit' vttrj M'lilimcnls fn wliidi, 
AlLanmi, a witness ortluwu ffreal ovi'iils, 1ms i;ivi‘ii cAin'essiim in his cliisiiig wtirdg 
on tlio llimlu Shrdiiyns.'' 

It is uufortiiuatuly only a glimiise that Kiillmiia gi\es us lievu ol' the <'i’ont 
liistoi'ical ilvama wliie.li wiis played siu'lose to llm soullu'm hordevs (d' Kiwmir. After 
refening to the subaeipmiit “dosceni of the I’ui'uskas on the wliole suvl'uce of the 
eartli,”'' he lakes us back agiAiii to tlve navrow limits of his own Valley and the 
jietty events of its royal court. Pn‘fore we follow him Ihi'ro, it will bo nsofnl to 
point out that Kalliana’s uari-ativo nialcos no refereiKO* to a siiliheiiiiejit expeili. 
tion of Maljiuud which brought Muhainmailim invasion to the very gala of 
Kasmir. In my note on the Castle of Loham 1 have shown that lliis mountain 
stronghold, aitnatod on tho southorn .slopes of the eentrul I'ir I’anlsrd and not far from 
tho To^^inaidaii Pass, is idoutioal with ‘tho fort of InMi-lcol ’ wliieli bnmglit, ¥aliiuii(Vs 
only serious attempt at tho coiujuust of Kasinir to n staiidsl.ill,'’ 'I'lio MnhaimiuuUn 
Oliroiiiolors give various dates (a.ij. iDIftand lOill) for this iinsiiecessfid o-xpali. 
tion, hut they ugroo iu alt maiu laiints lugahliiig llm event itself. Tho Kiiitau litul 
advanced to tho very eoulinos of Kasimr when Ills ju'ogress in the moiuitaius was 
barred by tho fort of Imh-kiit, which “wius reniarkalilo on aeeouut of its Imiglit and 
strength.” Tim siege of this streiiglield, at whiidi Alhenini toe was presmil, pvovod 
fruitless. “After a while, when the snow began to fall and the season heeaiiio 
iuteiiacdy i'(jhl, and the eiioiuy rocoivod ri'inlbreomoiiis from Knhnti’,’' the Sullim was 
ohligod to abandon his dosigiuind to roturii to (rlviKiii.''' 

_ Kalhui.ia'a silonen rogardiiig this fomign attack, |i)'idialdy llm most serious to 
which Kasmir was exjiosed from tho south during the p<'i'iod compi'ised in tliii 
hiatoiioal part of his narrative, is all llm more ourieiis, as ladiam, as llm original 
honoo and safest retreat of tho dynasty ruling in his own time, jdays othorwiso, as 
we shall see, an important paid, in his roeords, Tho ohservatum must warn us 
that any negative argument drawn from ICalhana’s silonen on oiio or tho other point 
can have littlo or no value even where his rolaliou of ovents is aiioarontlv full ami 
detailed, 

102. _ Tunga after his defeat seems to have hoim less able to I’opo with the 
incessant iuti'iguos directed against him. The king himself, tliough afraid of 
Tunga, gave tliem secret suiipovt until a liivourahle epportuuity dulivcrod the 
minister improteoted into tho hands of his onemies, Uno day on euloriug the 
palace Tunga and his son were treacherously murdered while tlicir few attendants 
basely abandoned them.^® After Tufiga’s death a snccossiou of low favourites rose to 
power^tmd plundered the people uutU tho weak S'aiiigifunarrija iliod iu tho year 

Habkaja, his son and immediate successor, wlio is said to have boon a youth 
of good disposition, died after a re^ of only twenty-two days,'® S'rilokUa, tho licen- 
tious mother of Haiiraja, to whom general report attributed tlic doatli of tho youug 
king, then endeavoured to secure the croivn for horself. Jliit lioi' design was frus- 
trated bytlie royal bodyguard, and hor young son Ananta was raised to tho throne. 
Vigraharaja, a brother of S'aihgi'ameu.’riju and ruler of Loliara, who had ah'oody 
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been intriguing in tbe latter’s reign, made a brave attempt to oust Ananta, but 
was killed after reaching the capital 

During the early part of Ananta’s reign (a.d. 1028-10611) princes of the S'fihi 
family lilce Eudrapfda and Diddapala, who had found a safe rofiigo in Kasinir, 
oxermsed great power in the land, Kalhauu illustrates the position of those royal 
refugees by indicating the great subsidies paid to them.'* Rudraprda had married 
a daughter of Induoauilra, ‘lord of Jiilnihahai'a’, who is in all probability identical 
with the Indvacandra named in the genealogical list of the Katoeh llajas of Ivangra. 
Subsequently King Ananta was induced to marry Suryiunati, a younger daiiglilor 
of Induoandra.^'’ 

A dangerous rising of Daraaras under the loadership of the rebel commaiidcr- 
in-chief Tribhuvana was successfully defeated after a bloody contest in whit'h 
Auanta displayed great personal bravery."’ Similarly the king, with the help of 
Rudraprda S'ahi, succeeded iniopelliiig an invasion of the Dnrd ruler Acalamaugala 
and certain Mlcccha chiefs allied with liiiu.'^ This victory is alluded to also by 
the poet llilliaua, Auanta’a contemporary. He designates the ‘ Mlecehas,' rvlio in 
all prohahility were Muluuumadan tribesmen fi’om the ludns Valley, rightly enough 
as ‘ S'altas.’ 

Whon the S'rdii princes had died, Ananta came more and more under the 
inlluoucu of his able queen Siiryamati, also kuowir by the name Subhata. Her piety 
found visible exprossiou in nuraorons endowments and sacred buildings. Promnuoit 
among these was the shrine of yadasiva, into the ueighhourhood of which, cii the 
loft river-bank, tlio royal couple subsequently transferred their residence."' The 
worthy example sot by the queen, however, did not prevent Ananta from indnlgiug 
in groat extravagance, whioh again caused him to hoconio heavily involved in debt 
with foreign traders. Of one of the latter, who for a time held the royal diadem 
and throne in pawn, Kalhaija tolls us incidentally the interesting fact that he 
acted also as the Kasmtr agent to King Bhoja of Myavn, so well known for his 
patronage of literature."" The anecdote related by Kalhana of King Bhoja’a 
special regard for the Kasmirinu sacred spring of Kapate.svai’a, the water of which 
had to be supplied to him regularly in distant Malaya, is probably baaed on 
Mstorieal fact. It shows that, notwithstanding the political isolation of Kasmir 
and the Muhammadan conquest of the regions to the south, regular intercourse 
and trade mth the Hindu kingdoms of India proper must have continued. Wo 
find the same couclusiuu indicated also by other incidental roferGnce.s in the last 
two hooks 

From those financial troubles the king was freed only when Queen yuvyomati 
assumod full charge of the royal affairs. Haladliara, a servant of humble origin, 
who by her favour roso to be prime minister, proved a strong administrator, and 
secured for a time prosperity aud peace for the laud."’ King Ananta seems to 
have attempted to utilize these favoui'able conditions iu order to assert Kasinir 
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authority in the hill Inn'ts. Iiilliann in lii.M VilciMiiirii'ikiiilovauavita 

gpeaka of Auauta’a Huiimiiiiey having licon m-kiinwldlgi'il in I'amim, Ufin-riMusim, 
and ailjacout toratoviea, I’ul Ivallninn vcinmls nnlv ii sivlovy ovtn’ KingKilkof 
Oainpfi, who in known lo uh byhis jhll imino ol' Snlavnlmnit IVnin n (lainbil, coppei' 
plate grant.-* Of Ananla’s I'xpeilitionn iigninst tin- liill-i-liili^ of ITrasn ainl Vallu- 
pura, we avo diatinotly tokl that lliay oiidi'd in liiilnri' nml ignoniinimi.'i rotivat,-' 

103 . Anantn’e wcakneas of cluivaetor iinnlo it possihlo lor ()uo('u Snvyinnsiti 
to obtain in tho year lOiill hin Ibriunl nbdiralion in fiivniiv of liis son Krilim,®’ 
Hei' object apparently ivas to pul the rule of tho land into stronger Ininils and llnis 
to safeguard the interests of her family. Very soon after the (‘oi'onation ot'lviiksa 
the royal cuuplo etuna to regret Ihoir step, iind .Vuanta ri'suined eharge of tlia 
regal fnnolions, while his son’s title of king was pni'idy nuininnl. Abeiil this tune 
Ananta’s cousin Ksitiraja, who ruled at iioliara, r('si['ue(l worlilly alVaivs, and hoi«}» 
in oniiiity witli his own son, hostowed tho rule ovim' Ijolmra upon Illkinija, tlu 
second eldest sen of Kalasii.-'* This urrangunn'ut wiis di'sl iinsl lo lend snbseipiently, 
on Utkartia's snceossion in Kasniir, to the jMilitien,! unien of tin' Iwo lerrilorirs. 

For a iiuiubor of yeiiin iifler Kalnsa's i‘or()natien, tho iirraiigoinoiit wliirli 
doprivod him of all roal powor wins tn linvn eoiilininsl willioiil (lillienlty, 
Strongly HOiisntil hy niitnre, the yonthfnl Kalnsa then eeine nndor tlio inlliienee til' 
dejnuvad eoinjianums and advisers, whose <loin;(s are )ii\inl.i'il l)y luilhapa in truly 
lliibolaiaian colours, and grew more und nmro liiMinlien,s,'' A /niiuin, in whirl) tho 
dissolute prince suffurod ojiou disgi'noo, led ulliinalidy to a i'liptnro Ind ween him 
and his parents (A.n. 1070). _ lusload of imprisoning Ki)liisii, ns lie intended, tho 
weak Auauta allowed luinm'lf to bo tndunod by his wile, who was Idiinlly iittaeliod 
to her umvortl^ sou, to retire from the eapital In the siieveil town of Vijayosvarn 
(Yij'bror).-® There ho removed tlie royal treasiiro, mid was Ibllmvi'il also by luest 
of the troops and nobles. Kalasa, though at iirsi iniieli emliavrassed liy the want 
of stores and money, gradually availed himsolf of the IVmi (ield left to him hy this 
ill-advised step, and raised forces to attack his father. Kuryaninti’s inti'vvontion 
prevented for a time tho outbreak of ojion bosti lilies, but at the same time kept 
Ananta from forcibly deposing Kalasa while he had still the power. Ho eoutontud 
himself with calling to Vijaycsvai-a Harsa, lualas'a's eldest sun, whom ho desired to 
place on the throue.**” 

After a brief roconoiliation Kaksir resuraod his hostilo attitnile, ami by laying 
Are to the town of Yijayesvara, deprived his parouts ol' the great ti'oasnres 'and 
stores guai'dod there, which had so far helped thorn to retain the allugianogof 
their troops and court-followers.''* The reforeucea which Kalluiiiia makes to the 
quantity of gold at the disposal of Ananta both before and aftov tlie, burning of 
Vijayesvara are of interest in view of what wo know otliorwine of the modest 
economic conditions of old KaTOir,**' After this event Aininta’s position became 
more and more untenable, and when JEalak insisted on sending liim into exile, tlie 
old king, after a violent altercation with his wife, committed suieide in his sixty- 
first year (A.D. 1081).'’*^ 
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Kalliana deacriboa touchingly the funeral ofAiiauta, at which Queen Surya.mati 
atoned for the baneful reaults of her influence by her noble doath as a Satl.-’* 
The death of liis parents and the acquisition of full power brought about a change 
fur the bettor in Kalasa’a character and conduct. After effecting a euleiim 
reconciliation with young Harsa, the king set about to relieve his financial straits 
by careful administration.*' hie was thus able in tinie to ni.ake some rich ondoAv- 
meuts.*® An expedition sent in support of Saiiigramapala, the rightful chief of 
Eajapuri, enabled Kaksa to asseit the old Kasuiir suzerainty over that territory.** 
Assisted by capable ministers like Vamana and the brave Kandarpa, the ‘ lord of 
the Gate ’ or commander of the frontier defences, Kalasa gradually sncocodod in 
consolidating liis Idiigdoin and making his inflncnco foil among the Bnrronniliug 
small hill-states. This success of Kaksa’s foreign policy received a striking 
illustration in tho winter- of the year 1087-8, when tho rulers of eight hill 
territories aromul Kasmir, from Ilrasu in the rvost to Kasthavata in the east, 
assembled at his capital.*’ Among them wan Asaia, the chief of Campa, whoso 
name is found in insoriptional rocords as woll as in tho genealogical list of the 
Gamhil Rajas. 

Tho last years of fCalas.a’s life were embittered hy disunion and suspicion 
belwceu liimwdf and his son hlarsa. Tho yonthfnl prince, gifted by nature and 
inclined towards extravagance, fell annoyed by the scanty regard and still scantier 
allowauecs which his father bestowed upon him. Evil-minded parasites took advan- 
tage of ITarsii’s disposition and implieatod him in a conspiracy to murder his 
father.*'* This was hotvayod to Ealasa, rvlio, after vainly endeavouring to obtain 
from his son a repudiation of the plot, ordered his ai-rast. This was effected towards 
the close of A.n. 1088, after Harsa had been in serious danger- of losing his life at 
the hands of his enraged fellow-conspirators.*'-* Exasperated hy Harsa’s conduct, 
Kaksa took again to the licentious life of Ms youthtul days and accelerated his 
rleath by fresh excesses. He spared Hai-sa’s life, notwithstanding the intrigues 
which some of his court cai-ried on ngainst it, but decided to deprive him of the 
Rucoession. Eor this purpose he had IJtkai-sa, his jfounger son, hronght from 
Lohara in order to have linn installed as ruler of Kasmir. At tho approach of 
death K-alasa set out in great toi-meirts to tho famous temple of Mai-tanda, where 
he died, after vainly endeavouring to see once more the imprisoned Harsa (a.d. 
1089, Marga-iu-sa).*’ 

104 . TJtkaera, after being crowned, kept Harsa imprisoned and rofusotl to 
grant Iriin permission to retire abroad. ** Harsa, justly approhensive of his personal 
safety, managed from prison to aecin-e an ally in Irra younger half-hrothor Vijaya- 
malla, who felt dissatisfied with Utkarsa’s treatment of himself. _ Utkarsa very 
soon alienated the sympathies of tire coni-t and tho people by his hrjirdiciuus and 
miserly conduct. Thus encouraged, Yijayamalla raised an open rebellion and 
attacked the king in the capital. '* The cowardly Utkarsa, in his straits, thought of 
having Harsa killed in Iris pi-isou, but owing to Harsa's presence of mind and his 
own vacillation, the murderous attempt failed. Kalhana describes at great length 
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liow Ilursn. minmKoil to win over his }(iiiir(l.s liv lii-i .i.lmil iliiilmniicy, ami wiistlwu 
set frao in onlov to aocnro a (‘ompromiso aitli Vijii\amiilLi. intiimitoly Ilarsa 
availo(l himaelf of tiu) ooiifiision in l,lio palam In .scizi' llic llirmii', whioli ho omiiil 
claim hy right. ‘i' UlkarHa, wliaso irigii had last ml unly fur Iwmity-lwo days, wm 
macle a captive in tlio palaeo, and in liis ilisgrai'o fomiiiilti'd suitdd'it liy cutting hia 
arteries. He liail only reached the uge of twciily-ronr yeans.''' 

Habsa King IIabsa (a.d. 1089 -] 101 ), wlio yoniig as lie was had attained the royal 

(a.t). 1089-1101). aftoj oxpurieiioiiig so many idianges id' fortune, is iiiidouliledly the moat 

striking figure among the later lliudn rnlors of Kasmir. His many and varied 
attainments and tho strange contrasts in his eharacter must have greatly exercised 
the mind of his eontomponiries. Wo son tlieso iinpressions duly rollectud in tlio 
olahorato description winch Kalliaiia gives ns of llar.sa’s (diaraeter, and which ^Yaa i 
no doubt based on lirst-hmul infommliou, sncli ns that given by his own lather 

Harea's diametBr. Oaiipaka,"' KaUnuia piotnres to ns King llarsa as a yniitli of jmwerfnl rrinno and 
groat personal boanty, oonragoons and fond of displiiy. lie was well versed in 
various soiunoos and a lover id' musio and uris. The songs wliieh he eenipoaeil 
wore still hoard with delight in Knlham’s days.'' Tho ttlivenieler in an eleiment 
passage einphnsizes the strongly coutmsting gmililies of llarsn’s mind and tho 
fiijually strong contrasts in his ivetions.'** (Irnelly iiml kindhenvleduess, lihemlity 
and greed, violent soli'willmlness and vnc.kless supineness, cunning end want uf 
tlioughir-theso and oilier appivvontly irrecmicilalde features in liiru display 
thciusolvos ill llai'?a’s ehoipioml life. Kalhiuui, has hit the keymd.e iu llatsa’s 
character when he insists on Uio oxeessiveuess with whiidi all (hose iiualitios 
assorted thomsolves. A luodoru psyidudogist oould easily gather frinn Kalhaiia's 
account of Hnr^a’a oharaolor and itngn tho nnmisi likable imlicatiims of an nnsonud 
condition of mind, which towards the closo of tho lu'ng’s life manifusled itself in a 
land of dementia mpmtoria, 

Harea's early rule. At the oommenoemont of his mlo iransn showoil wise Ibrhearancc in retaining 
many of hia father’s olficinls and timstod servants, notwitlistandiiig their fumer 
conduct towards himself.'" It was pirohably due to this pinnleiit policy that when 
hia brother Vijayamalla became thsaifootod andcomspired against him, no dangoiune 
rising followed. Vijayamalla had to soolr refiigo across tho mountains iu Hard 
territory, where he was soon after Idlleil by an avalauc.ho.'''" This event seems to 
have consolidated Harsa’s position, and Kalinina gives us a glowing account of the 
splendour of the Kasmir court during tlie period iramciliatcly following.'’' Harsa 
introduced into the country more olaborato fashions .in dress and ornaments 
—perhaps an indication of Western, i.e. Muhammadan influence,— and made his 
courtiers imitate Ms own taste for extravagance in personal attire. J1 is munificeuce 
towards men of learning and poets is said to have made even liilhana, the well- 
known court poet of the Calukya Parmhdi, regret that ho had loft Kasmir, his 
native land, during tho reign of Kalasa."- Kalhanii's reference to tho Bekhan 
fashions which Harsa copied in his amnsemonts and also in his coinage is 

, CTiiioualy oorrohorated by some extant gold coins of II ansa, which in tlioir type 

unmistakably imitate the contemporary coinage of Karndta.'’''' Tho description 
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wMcli Kalhana gives^ of Haim’s oourii assemblies and llisir magniJieonce, is cou- 
yentional in many points.® * I’lit we may all tlio same conolnrle from it and other 
indications Kke the issue of gold and silver coins, that Kasmir did indeed, 
during tlie early part of bis reign, enjoy a period of unusual afBuenoe and 
prosperity. 

105. It was about this period that Harm succeeded also in asserting Ms 
authority outside Kasmir. From tlio mountains of the Lohara territory "wMoh 
since Utkarsa had become attached to Kasmir by a kind of ‘personal union,’ 
Harsa sent Kandarpa, the ‘ lord of the Gate,’ on an expedition against Bamgrama- 
piila, the chief of Rajapuri.®® Kandarpa, after a severe contest in whioh two 
hundred Kasmirians are said to have faUeii, caniedthe town of ilajapuri and forced 
its lord to pay tribute. But the evil counsellors, with whom Harsa had already 
begun to surround himself, wore not long in securing the disgrace and banishment 
of this valiant and faithful adherent. 

Treachery soon began to stir among those nearest to the throne. Jayaruja, a 
half-brother of llarsa, from a concubine of Kalasa, engaged in a dangerous 
conspiracy. _ Harsa, however, proved to be on his guard on this occasion. With 
Macchiavellian skill ha made Jayaraja surrender to Bhammata, a relative from 
another branch of the Lohara family, who had lumself been concerned in the 
conspiracy. After crnelly executing Jayarilja in the year 1095, he then turned 
upon Dhammata and had Mm, as wall as Ms four brave sons, killed by the sword 
and the haiigman.®® Similarly he put out of the way other near relatives, though 
they had given no cause for suspicion. 

Extravagant expenditure on the troops and senseless indulgence in costly 
pleasures gradually involved Hars£|. in grave financial troubles. T^'om those he 
endeavoured to free himself by ruthless spoliation of saored shrines. Kalhaiia 
relates with some humour how the incidental discovery of the treasures hoai’ded at 
the temple of King Bhima S'ahi hod turned the king’s attention to this method of 
replenishing his exchequer.®^ After the temple treasuries had been ransacked, 
Harsa proceeded to the still more revolutionary measure of confiscating divine 
images in order to possess himself of tho valuable metal of wMch they were made.®* 
Kalhaua records the strange fact thst as a preliminary step the sacred images 
were systematically defiled through outcast mendicants. As Kalhaiia is particular 
to specify the few metal statues of gods throughout Kasmir which escaped Harsa’s 
clutches, we cannot doubt the extent and thoroughness of Harsa’s iconoolasm. 
Gan the latter have been instigated or encouraged somehow by the steady advance 
of Muhammadanism in tho noighhonring temtories? Kalhaiia, when relating 
these shameful confiscations, gives to Harsa the epithet “ Turuska," i.e. Muham- 
madan, and later on makes a reference to Turuska oaptmus being employed in 
Ms army and enjoying Ms favour.®* 

In addition to these violent measures Hai’sa found himself leduoecl to the 
necessity of imposing now and oppressive imposts. As a charaoteristie feature 
Kalliana tells ns that even Mght-soil became the object of special taxation.™ 
While this misgovemment spread discontent and misery thi'ough the land, Hai’sa 
abandoned himself more and more to exoeasos and folKes of all kinds. Extravagant 
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Beta voctu'clfld liy KnliiiUiti .slniw llu‘ 
pnrasiies iind impostora, null I'nnusli 

inaauity.''' Fjqmilly fluiKmii'ri.'tlic liir lln- l.itli'r nri', jn rli.ip'i, flm iiuuu'vona'Bete 
of ineeat whicli lu> eninmiltt'il willi !iia mvii mid liis I'.iHu'r’a widmva,*’ 

Some ontorpi'iscH wliicli lliira.i iiuilcrlimk' in tin' iniilsl of hit disaipiitiuns, only 
served to sliorv tlio progiwaivo dneav of liis i'in'it;y. \ii ntti'iupl to invade 
Erijaimvi, personally It'd by Htivsii, ended with mi ij;iioiiiiiiimia retreiit before tlie 
hill-fort of Prthvigiri, the Iriiif^a wnnt of liniinesa mldiiiii: ns niiieli to the failnre as 
the trensoii of his trusted luinistor Knnua.'’'’ A aiilitiMiueiil espeditioii, nnilertaken 
for the capture of the fori, of Itngdbagliritii wliieb ^uiinlml tlie pirns leiiLlinf! into 
the Dai’d territory of tho lusangauj^l Valley (Ibe pivseiii. I linbiclml), elided oven 
more disaatroualy. An early fall of snow indneeil the royal fori'i's to boat a 
preeipitiito ruiroal, wbicli nnilor tlio iitlael: of tlic Danis einleil in a I'oiiipleia rant."' 

It was on tbis oeciisioii tbat lircahi and idiissala, tin' sons of Malla, wlio wore 
descendoil rroin a sido braiieli of llio Ijohiirii dyiiasly tniil ilesliiieit In stieeaail IIumi, 
(ivst brought tboiuselves Ui iiotire by tlioiv pi'rsoiial bravery. 

106. Tbo year 101)5) whieli Ibllowod llii.s defan I, bi'oii(';lil. new ealiiinilios 
upon tlm land. 'Wliilo a plagno was raftini' ninl nddiers ovary whore iiifestiug llie 
eounliy, llioro oe,(iurrod a disasliniiK Hood wliieli l)n)ii[',li1 on a fiiniiiio and uiiivoi'sul 
distress.*'"' Tlui (lana! exaotions of 1 ho king, lunvevor, eonlimied niiabatod. Uwiis 
probably witb a view to siiilii llui iiiirosi erealoil by Iheao oppi'essions tlnii [farjia 
then procended to a roUmtloss persoonliou of ilio Dimiiirim or feiuhil laiidluildors 
thi’ongbout tlio Valley, most of wboiii at tlio limo seoin lo liiivo belongeiUo tho 
tribal division of tho Ijavimyaa (proHurvod in the inoih'i'u ‘ Ki'aiii’ //dii').** Kiilliana 
records revoUing details of ibe onroltios pniqielriilod nnilor the king’s orders, of 
arches and gariarrds made of J)amarn lioads, oto. 

The pnmaraa of the foanmrfijya division had rinitod iinil were offoring 
effective roaistanoo to their porseontors, wluin tlui king’s siispieion was nrorrsed 
against Uceala and Sussala as possible ohuniants of tho crown. Ts'arningthat 
their murder was planned, tlio two brolhors fled at night I'l'oin R'rTiiagar rn the 
autumn of 1100 and escaped with tho holj) of Dfinniras.''^ Xlecala, the older, found 
a refuge with SariigramapSla in Rajapni'T, while Hnssala hotoolc hinisolf to Kalha, 
thoehiofaf the neighbouring hill-tract of Kriltrijara. IlarKii’s firlilo attoiuptato 
possess himself of the pei-son of Uceala only holped to iiioroaso the latter’s 
importance. The rebellious Drimaras now opened nogotiatrons with Uccala_ in 
order to induce Irim to claim the crown, and Uceala readily rnspondod. Urs claims 
were based on gonealogroal facts, wlricli Kalhaiia has tukun cave to explain to us 
fully, and which will be found illustrated by tho ]iodigreo ol' tlio Lohara family 
shown in Appendix IL™ We see from it that Uceala was tlirough .Tassanlja, 
Guirga, and Malla, the fourth direct descendant from Kantir.lja, tho brother of 
Didda and uncle of King Samgifimaraja of Kasinir. 

Uceala, after having been joined % a small number of oxiloil llriinaras, boldly 
set out for Kasmlr, and shook off the troops with which the Bchoining Samgramapala 
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liad endeavourad to preTent Ms escape. Meeting with no resistance at Lohara, 
TJcoala marched across the mountains in tlie month of Vaisakha, a.b. 3101, and 
owing to his unexpected appeai-ance at a season when the To.fraaidfra route is 
ordinarily still closed hy snow, easily surprised and captui’ed the rCagmoiaTi frontier 
guard."” Piimaras and disaifooted MU-men joined the pretender from all sides, and 
aided hy the delay and indecision of the king’s offleera he succeeded in effecting Ms 
uMon with the assembled p.amara force in Kramarajya. Uccula then successfully 
led his host against the governor Ananda, who commanded in that tract and 
occupied a strong position on the plateau of Parihasapura. The Mug, roused to 
activity by the near approach of danger, then attacked the pretender and obtained 
a victory. Uccala escaped with difficulty, wMle many of Ms followei-s found their 
death before and within the temple quadi-angles of Parihasapura.™ 

While IJccala, left unpursued hy Harsa, was engaged in again collecting the 
Damaras of ICramarajya in the extreme north-west of the Yalley, the king’s power 
was seriously shaken in Madavarajya, the eastern portion of the Yalley, hy the 
attack of Snssala. Aided by Kalha, this prince successfully fought his way 
through the frontier guard-station of S'urapura (Har?p6r),on the Pir PanMal route, 
and diuve tho royal forces before Mm in the direction of the capital.’'^ Though 
subsequently checked by the brave Oandraraja, Harsa’s newly-appointed commander- 
in-chief, Sussala’s diveraion had the important result of enabling Uccala to resume 
the offensive. Avoiding the open plain, whore the king’s mounted troops could 
assert their superiority, the Damaras under Uccala marched across the mountains 
into the Sind Yalley or Lahara. There they won a complete victory over the king’s 
forces, which opened to them the road to the capital ; while marcMng upon it 
Uccala received the Abhiseka from the Brahmans of Hiranyapura, the presentRanyil.™ 

107 . While the rebel forces were thus drawing round S'rmagar from the 
north, confusion and disaffection reigned in Harsa’s council. The ministers had no 
better advice to offer to the dispirited Mng than a speedy retreat to the mountain 
fastness of Lohara, the original home of Ms family. This advice the doomed Idng 
rejected in scorn, and subsequently even recalled his son Bhoja after he had already 
started for that safe refuge.™ Open desertion to the pretender thinned the ranks 
of the troops, and treason became ripe also among the ofScials and royal attendants. 
Ill this critical situation the wrath of the deluded Mng turned upon the innocent 
Malla, the father of Uccala and Snssala, who, leading tlie life of a recluse, had 
peacefully remained in the city. Harsa had Mm mthlossly attacked and lulled. 
Kalhana gives a spirited account of how liis widow Nanda, who had been watching 
from a Mgh terrace tho camp-fires of her sons gleaming far away in the north and 
south, burned herself after Malla’s death, iuvoMng their revenge upon the head of 
his murderer.'’^ 

The news of this crime, which took place on the 9th vadi of the Bhadrapada 
month, 1101, enraged the rebel princes and made them increase their efforts. 
Sussala, who was operating from the south-east, threw himself upon Yijajesvara, 
and defeating the Mng’s troops there under Candi’araja, forced the remainder to 
smi’ender. He then marched eagerly upon S'rini^ar, spurred on hy the hope of 
securing the crown for himself. His attack, wliich was directed against the city 
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fi-oni ilio Hiratli inid on llin^ li'l'l luiiik nl' tlu' imm'i-, lllinj.i, llni\a‘s Inwo kir- 
appiii'ont, maniigt'il to lii'ut olV.*' I'ui wliilo ho was still listing fi'mn ihocomliatby 
Ms fiithiVs .siflo, wiu’d I'aiiiothnt llfnila liad junndiMli'il into tlin i‘it\ iVinn llio iioitli. 
Thfitieockei'y oi'tlmtown-tnvfi'cl, Nilgii, wliocnmiiiainlcil tlini', Inul niioiiPil to tk 
protendov the narrow pasunge wliicli is lel't in tin- niilnval di'roni'os of the city on 
that side,’" nnd anon tno prnmiriw, led to thn altatdi liy the valiant Jaimkacandra 
of Laliara, set foot on tho bridge loading over tlie river in thml of tho royal 
palaco. 

'Die king vainly atlenipted to sleiu llio iinslaiiglit nt tho hridgo-hoad, Hia 
fighting elephant was wonnded, and tnniiug Inick upon his own force caused a 
panic. Ilarsa managed to I’otiro aeroas tho hridgo to tho iniliiee, hut tho iiro which 
Ihapriniaraa laid to adjoining bnildiugs, soon fowed him to loavo it with the 
onoTintcd troops that ronminoil nronnil hiin.^^ Kt'vi'nteen Indies ol' the royal house, 
hold, among them the eliiol' iiiieen ’VaHiinlaleklm, who wtis n prineess of tho H'tilii 
lionse, Imvnod thoniaolvoB on u pavilion of the paliieo from which lliey luul walelwd 
tho approaching dooiii.^'' 'I'heu the [laliieo wins siiekod iiinl ,scl on lire by |iliiiultn’ing 
PrniinraB who worn joined by ihn eily-iiioh. 

Tho king wins anxions to dio lighting, hut pavalY'/,nd hy his iniHfnvt,nno einild 
not iioi'vo hiiURoir for u rosolulo stop. As swnyod by llio ooiillieting cimiisels of ' 
his confidants ho Hiovod nliout liulples.sly, iiioroiiiid mort' of llio vemniiiing troops 
dosortod. Others who woro fiiHlirully nllnelii'd to him, llarpi himself dospniehoil 
to follow np his sun Jiliojii, who )iiid provimisly lied wiili ii few iiltondirntB. 
Among thoflo flout on thin futile errand was also Iho fiiitliful (lappiika, Kallmpa’s 
fflthai', wlioRO deparUire at this eritieul tiino Iho I'lironieloi' linn liik’mi upeoial cave 
to explain to us.™ Ourioufily onough Ueoiila, after Heoing Iho |)alaco Imriied, had 
retired again to the right river hanlc, and by thifl want of prompt resolve had left 
Harsa another oliaiice of escape. Jhit tho doomod king fulled to make iiso of it. 
His soldiers dispiersod, and after he had vainly ondeavonied to liinl a refuge in the 
houses of various gi’andoes, ho found hhnsolf desortod hy all but hia devoted 
personal attendant Prayaga, and Jfnkla, a cook of ono of Oiinpaku’s followers.™ 
Kalhana gives ns a pathetic deHcription of tho nufortunato king’s flight from 
the cityhynight and in ponriug rain. Its intnresl is cimsiderably iiiereasod by tho 
evident fact that Ealhana, as already explained above, had derived his detailed 
account of these olosing scenes of Hai-sa’s life dirootly or inilireotly from the only 
surviving witness, the monial of his father’s housohoM.''' Neglcoling in a fatw 
confusion of mind tho last moans of reaching a safe retreat, the king was ultimately 
driven to seek shelter in the miserahlo hut of a low-class niondicant in some 
locality near tho right river hanir below S'rinagar.™ Wliile in hiding there, next 
day Haim suffered tho fresh giuef of heai'ing the news of tho death of Hlioja, who 
had been treacherously murdered on his fliglit by his own sorvant. In ntmost 
anguish and exhausted by hunger ho then pa,SHed a second night, in tho mondicant’s 
hut, constantly fearing betrayal.™ Ho had not to wait long. I’niyaga’s oflforts to 
obtain food in their desperate straits led to tho king’s rofugo Lcotiming known to a 
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supporter of TJccala. Soldiers were seut to capture or Idll him. When Harsa 
saw ^6 hut surrounded, he made Mukta, tlie cook, leave him and prepared to sdl 
his life dearly. Then, after a desperate resistiinee which redeemed the disgrace of 
his fall and night, Harsa together with Prayuga was slain lighting, on the 5th day 
of the bright half of Bhsdrapada, a.i). 1101. He had reached the age of forty-two 
years.®* Ris head was out off and carried betoro TJccala, who had it burned, while 
his body, naked Jilro that of a pauper, was eromatod by a- eompassionalo wood- 
dealer. 

• Kalliana in closing his account of Ilarsi’s tragic end gives us the king’s 
horoscope, and explains how it foretold that ho would hooorae a destroyer of his 
own family. But the birth-date of Harsa, as recorded by Kalhana himself, is not 
in agreement with the astrological data of the horoscopo, and it is thus evident 
that the latter, as might a iniori bo suspected, was fabricated after the event.®’’ 


SEOTION VI.— THE BBOOND LOHABA DYNASTY. 

108. Kalhana’s nairative of the half century of Kasmir history, which lies 
between the fall of Haiva and the date of tiro composition of the Chvoniole, fills not 
less than 3449 S'lokas and thus forms close on ouo-half of the whole work. We 
have aheady elsewhere eudeavouind to explain tho causes of this diffnseness, 
which neither the impoi-tanoe nor the intrinsic interest of the events described can 
justify from the point of view of the modem reader. The advantages of this 
longthy treatment have also been already indicated. They lie chiefly in the 
authenticity and ample detail of the picture which Kalliana has given us here of 
contemporary Kasmir in its political and social aspects. The object of our present 
abstract of the contents of Book viii. cannot be an analysis of these details, but 
only a synopsis of the leading events of the period and of those incidents which 
help us best to realize the conditions of contemporary life. We must endeavour 
to condense our abstract, as otherwise we should experience a difficulty in keeping 
sight of the main ooni'se of events and the true points of interest amidst the 
maze of court intrigues and petty affairs of state and war whioh Kalhana details to 
us in such indisenminato profusiou. 

In the race for Harsa’s crown, UcoAlA, the elder of the two sons of Malla, 
had proved sncocssful. But his position at the commencement of his reign was 
very precarious. The leaders of the Damaras, to whose rebellion he owed the 
throne, behaved as the true rulers in tho land, and Snssala, his ambitions younger 
brother, was ready to rise against him. In order to secure pifety from Sussala, he 
coded to him the Lohara territory as an independent chiefship.* Against the great 
feudal landholders, TJccala protected himself by a dexterous use of Macchiavmlian 
polioy. By fomenting among them jealousy and mutual suspicion, he secured tho 
murder or exile of their most influential leaders, without himself incurring the 
odium. Then, reassured in his own position, he openly turned upon tho Hamaras 
and forced them into disarmament and submission.® 
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Kiilhaiiii’s (loHcripliou rUhwh ITi'cnla, nii llic wlioli', iti luivo lu'cii a capable 
and fau'ly ouorgolio rulor. llis HmHidci'iilf ri'g.iril lui- llm ciiimuim pcoplo luul bis 
liberality aro partionlarly imiiat'd.'* It [n'lilnildj willi a virw li> si'm-ing tbe 
attaolmioiit of tliu Idwor flnsww as ii suri'i^iiui'i! iisjuiii-.t I'ciiilal tnrlmluiicc and 
ambition, that lio oarriotl out a sysiomalif [icrsci'iilinn nl' iillii'i.ils [kihinttha], wbioli 
Xoibaiia doueribcs with linmom' autl cAiili'iit iR'lish.' UwmIii's si'iisc of juatice 
and Ms skill in adininistoriiig it aro illnslr.ili'il by an aiii'i'ilnti' Avliioh, whetbei 
authentic or not, gives usiiglimpsu (if fliu rouditiiius alTcoliiig; [lotiy trade at the 
period.® Kalliaua iloos nut liido Inmi us tliu ilcrools in lli-oala’s character, among 
which jealousy of personal merits in others and Imrsliiioss of temper and speech 
seem to have hoen prominent.'’ The pleasure li“ Ionic in forcing; those who excited 
his jealousy into bloody combats witli ouch other, was ihio ns much to innate 
cruelty as to cunuiug pedioy. 

Not much tinio passed Ix'.forn Uecala’s thnmo was 1 hreii I imod hy au invasion 
of Bussalii, who swopl down from tho moiiiilaiiiH of liidmra 1o oust his hrotlior. 
lint ITccala was on tho aiorl, and after a short eaia[iaigii Hussain was driven to 
take vofngo in Hard Icvritory from Avliore ho n'^aiinal liis own liills with dilliculty.'’ 
Tho attomjits of otlioi' protoudors jnnved I’von jnoro fnlilo. llul, on tho other 
liand, Ihore grow up abroad a daiigoroiis idiiiinant In tlio erown in tho (iiirson of 
illiikaijcara, tho young sou (d' lUutja and a grandson (d' llarsa. Hceala liinl spared 
tho child at tho tinm of his usiivimtion, and liml him lirong'ht up a1. liis own coml 
Hubsoquently, whou tho hoyo.xeilod liis Huspieion, lie ondoiivoiiroil to have him 
put out of the way. lint Illiiksaonra was savod liy a rolii,ti\o of his liuiiilyand 
taken to the court of Naravarnuiu, of Millaviv, wlio gave him sludluv. It is of 
intoroat to note that Naravarman, DUO of tho lalor I’onimara priacos, is shown by 
inacriptional record to havo nilod Malava in A.i>. 1 101/5.'' Tim escape of Illuksfioara 
is plficod by Kalhaiia about tho buiuo timu, whou Hussahi had a sou limui, Jayasiiiilm, 
the future Idng (a.d, 1105/0).® 

The birth of Jayasiihlui is said to havo brouglit. aliimt a reconciliation betwoen 
the two brothers. Ilut wMlo poaco was thus socured to the laud a oonsim'iioy 
developed which was destined to bring TTccala’s reign to a violont close. It was 
started by the city-prefect Ohndda and his brothers, who, though horn in humble 
circumstances, wore ambitious enough to aspiro to royal power. Their pretensions 
were based on their alleged descent from Karaadevii, tho grandfathur of King 
Yasaskara.^® The conspirators secured tho adherence of several high officials 
whom Uccala had dismissed and otherwise slighted, and laid a plot for the king’s 
life which at last proved successful. They attacked tho king at night in the 
palace, as unarmed and attended only by a few followers lie was proceeding to the 
seraglio. Uccala fought with desperate bravery, but was soon ovorpoweroa by his 
numerous assailants and cruelly murdered (Decomhor 8th, A.i). ILIJ).*^ 

109 . Eadoa, a brother of Chndtja, seated himself tho same night on the 
‘ blood-stained throne, assuming the name of S'ankhiiraja, hut held it only till the 
following morning.'® Kalhana’s narrative, after i’elatiug Ucciila’s murder, shows a 
lacuna which does not allow ns to follow exactly what happened immediately after 
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tlie murder. We aec, however, iliai Eadda's and Hs fellow-conspirators’ overthrow 
was effected hy G-ai'gacaudra, the leading Damara of the Lahara district, who under 
the special favour of IJceala had gained great power.'"'’ Gnrgaoandra after a short 
struggle overpowered the traitors and avenged Ms master’s death in the blood of 
< Eadda and Ms chief followers. 

As soon as Q-argacandra had arranged for the buniing of Ueeala’s (queens he 
looked about for a successor to the crown. Finding iio cno fit to act as regent for 
Uocala’s infant-son, he then quickly had Salhana, a half-brother of Ucoala, 
crowned as king." Sussala, who had received news of his brother’s murder, one 
day and a half after the occurrence, had lost no time in starting for Kasmir to 
assert his claim. He was still on the march when Glargaoauthu’s messenger mot 
him with the report of the subsequent events. Undismayed Sussala pushed 
forward, but found himself at Huskapura opposed by Gargacandra’s troops. The 
small force with which Suasala jfiad undertaken his adventurous march, proved 
unequal to the contest, and Sussala had to flee. He escaped with difficulty down 
the Vitasta Valley, aud reaching the Kaimir frontier at YiiTinaka, regained Lohara 
by difficult marches across the snow-oovcred mountains.'^ 

Salhana, indolent aud helpless, proved a more puppet by the side of Garga- 
eandra, ‘ the kiug-maker,’ who was tlio true power- iu the laud. While anarchy 
reigned thronghont the oorrntry, Salhann, vvith his brother Lothana, indulged in 
lowploasnres at the capital.'" Eival grandees, with the king’s connivance, openly 
attacked Gargaoaudra there, but failed to destroy Ms predominance. Eetiring to 
the Siud Valley, the seat of his power, the Damara lemler then opened negotiations 
with Suasala." The latter did not fail to seize the favourable moment. He 
entered the Valley through Varahamula, and was soon joined by tho troops which 
Salhana had sent against him. After accepting two daughters of Gai'gaoandra as 
brides for himself and his son Jayasiridia, Sussala occupied the capital and pro- 
ceeded to besiege Salhana iu the palace. After a day passed in apprehension of 
treachery on the part of Gargacandra, soiuo resolute followers of Sussala at last 
broke into the barricaded palace aud made Salhaiia prisoner (Vaisakha, a.d. 1112). 
His reign had lasted not fully four months.'" 

Stjssala’s character is described hy Kalhana as resembling that of Uccala in 
many points.'" But Ms long fruitless struggles seem to have added to his natural 
harshness and to have developed a leaning towards craclty, which the Chronicler 
does not attempt to palliate. The end of his brother was a warning example and 
fully justified the suspicion with wMch Sussala surrounded himself. But this, as 
well as another safeguard he adopted — the hoarding of treasures iu the family- 
stronghold, Lohara — ^naturally impaired his popularity. His lulo was one long 
succession of internal troubles, caused hy rebellioim of powerful Damaras whom 
Sussala in vain endeavoured to subdue completely. 

Within one month of his entry into S'rluagar Sussala had to face a dangerous 
rising of Gargacandra and Ms influential relatives who owned large estates in 
districts outside Lahara. The king had to carry Gargacandra’s fortified scats in 
regular sieges before he oould force tMs great feudal lord into submission."" Safe 
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from f}ai’!j;m'anilni’s siilo, lu' wiiM tluni nlili' In unu-i'i'il tn llic Ijohiirii ('ii!itlo,wli 6 t 9 
lie iinyi'iKoncil Snlhni.ui and IjoiIuuhi, iiinl fi'ui'Wnil liis iilli.iuco wilh Uie cliiefs of 
tlio iieighliominji; liill-ti'tK'ls. MiiluiHramniigulu iiml ntlicr nolilis nlmm SiwHalii liad 
exiled, tliBiuittBiiipti'il liis OM'rllirnw l»y iiu-uiainiH I'rnm llir (.'im'd) Viilloy."! But 
thoir ull'orta koou lust iuumvftiiici' wlu'ii a sciious pn'lciulcr iipiu-ansl ou tlio sooiieiu' 
the person of Jlliibrusara, llui-sa’s graiulson. 'I'lii' yimiig [iriiico, wlioso esciiiie to 
the court of Naravarman of Malava Ini'? alnsuly Ih'imi ii«‘iitinin'd, foil in iitKwn- 
ksetra (Tluinc.<viir) with a party of hill-idiicfs I'rom (hiiiiji;i, Vallnpura, and the 
adjacent valleys, who wore on a pilgrimage In Hint Tirlha,’’ The chiefs espoused 
the cause of tlio youthful claimant of tlu' Kasmir throne, anil formed marriage 
alliances irillr him. lint the invasion Ihi'y [dniined into Kii'iiiiir was frustrated by 
internal fouds, and niiiksfieavti for a tinu‘ hiul to ahandon his ainhitums aim.^ 

110. Sussala soeius to have utilixed tho short inlervnl of uompariitiYe rostto 
increase his resources by a nuiro exacting roveiimi ndniinistralion. h’ov this purpose 
ho raised the ICayastha (Ituiraka to tho prime minisleivdiip, niid allowed a free hand 
to his cluss-followa wlinso opprossinu heiiollied his ireiisnry, hut also foslorod dis- 
oontont.*“‘ About tho yoar 1117 Knssala fell himself si rniig enough to curl) tho 
power of (lai'gacaiidra, against whom his suspie.inn had lieim urniised by iulrigties, 
i'or this piirpoHo hn raisod a rival in M)itlaicns()iii, a Ihiiiinra of 1/iihiira, who was 
an euomy of Guxgacaudra. Alter several encnunlors ll\n latter was hmuglil to hay 
high up in tho Hind Yulloy and foreed tn siirreiidi'i'/'’ When snmn months later 
his position in Lahara had hoeome nnluniihle owing In the aggrimdiwunont of his 
rival Mallakosllia, (hirgaoandra ropainwl to tho royal court. vSiissala Hum took 
an oaa’ly opportunity of imprisoning liiiii logellioj' with his tlinio sons, liia oivn 
hrothors-m-lnw, and finally had them nil strangled (a,.I). 1 1 1K),“" 

In the same yoar Hussala lod on oxiiedition against Homapdlu, (diioC of Efija- 
purl, who had invited tho prolonder Jlhiksnoara io his e,oni't. Though miccoasful in 
the attack on Efijapuri, Sussala failed to ostalilish tlutro'Ndgapiila, Hoiuapfila’s 
brother and rival, and after an occupation of seven months was ohligod to retire to 
' Kasmir in tho spring A.n. 1119.^ The discontent created by ill-advised measures 
of administration and oppressive imposts first hrolro out into opou rebellion within 
the Lahara district. The imprisonment of prominent Tlfimaras who happened to 
he in Snssala’s power, failed to allay the gonornl unrest. Vrtlivihara, a valiant 
Damai’a, fomed a league of torritorial lords in the eastern part of the Yalloy, and 
by the spring of the year 1120 the rising of tho Dfnnaras was general.-*' While the 
Brahmans, exasperated by these troubles, vainly held their soloran fasts, Sussala's 
troops suffered repeated defeats at tho hands of tho rubuls. When their attadcs 
threatened the capital, the enraged Sussala had the Ihimaras whom he hold as 
hostages executed with provoking ci'uelty.®“ Malliikcstlui tlioii brought Bhiksaoara, 
who had approached from the Cmab Valley, into Kasmir, and thus gave the revolt 
unity and a well-defined object. Sussala’s injudicious conduct dishoiirtoned his 
ofSoers and troops, while the populace of the capital, whose ficklenuss and credulity 
Kalhana describes with much humour, was clamouring Ibr the advent of the 
pretender.™ 
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A fresh victory of Prtihviliara induced Sussala prudently to send away his family 
to the safe retreat of the Lohara castle. In the month of S'ravana Bhiksacara joined 
MaUatostha in the Sind Valley, and soon after the ring of the rebel forces closed 
around S'rlnagar.*i During the intermittent siege which followed, Sussala defended 
the city with valour, and the Diimaras, notwithstanding isolated successes in the 
environs, failod to penetrate the defences of the capital. In one engagement the loss 
of the rebels is put at two hundred and fifty mon,'*^ which loads ns to suppose that 
the fighting must have been serious notwithstandiug the long-protracted crisis. 
Inside the city Sussala had to contend with Brahman assemblies which, by holding 
solemn fasts, endeavoured to assume the direction of affairs. Treachery, too, was 
ripe among the troops and their leaders, and desertions to the rebels were of daily 
occurrence.®® Dissensions among the latter delayed the catastrophe ; but ultimately 
an dmeule of soldiers in the city itself forced Sussala to look to his personal safety. 
On the 6th vadi of Margasiras, 1120, Sussala marched out of S'linagar followed 
by some faithful troops, and after bribing dangerous opponents on the road to gain a 
free passage, ultimately reached Lohara with a few attendants.®® On Sussala’s 
depai'ture the offieiala and troops in S'rlnagar made common cause with the 
Diimaras, and Bhiksaeara was in triumph installed as king. 

111 . The restoration of Harsa’s lineage was destined to he of short duration. 
BniicSAQAiiA, inexperienced and sensual by nature, was too busily engaged in tasting 
the pleasures of his newly-gained throne to concern himself with its safety.®® The 
people throughout tho land were at the mercy of Damara hands, who brooked no 
control, while rival ministers contended in the coital for what was left of regal 
power. The jealousy of the chief leaders of the IDamaras, Pi-thyihara and Malla- 
kostha, led to violeirt quarrels which increased the confusion reigning in all affairs 
of state. Trade came to a stand-still, and money became scarce.®” In the midst of 
such troubles Bimba, Bhiksacara’s prime minister, led an expedition against 
Lohara. Ha secured the alhanoe of Somapala, the chief of Eiijapuri, and was joined 
also by a force of ‘ Tnmskas,’ i.e. Muhammadans, under Saflara (Persian Sdldr f) 
Vismaya.*’ In Vaisfikha, 1121, Sussala met the invaders at Parnotsa, the present 
Punch, south of Lohara, and routed them completely. Joined by the Kasmirian 
soldiers who quickly deserted Bimba, Sussala then started on the march to 
reconquer Kasmir. His return was eagerly awaited hy the people, who had lost 
their illusions about Bhiksacara’s rule. Brahman assemblies, attended by numerous 
Pm’ohita-corporations, held solemn fasts directed against him, and the helpless 
prince, who had no resources, failed to appease them.®® On Sussala’s approach 
many of Bhiksacara’s former partisans oame over to him, Marching rapidly from 
Huskapura Sussala unexpectedly appeared before S'rlnagor, and unopposed by 
BMk§^ra, once more entered his capital after an absence of little over six monthh 
(Jyaistha, 1121).®® 

iriie ousted pretender then rethed under rptlvihara’s protection to the ter- 
ritory of Somapala, where he established himself at Pusyanonacia (the present 
Pusiana), at the southern foot of the Pir Pontsal Pass. Prom this convenient 
place of refuge Prthvihara made soon a fresh irruption, and securing the help of 
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122 IN'l'llODUllTKiN |C]iap,V, 

aomo primaraM wlumi finsHiilii liiid I'nilwl lo win lUi'i-. .nl.n-ki’il iiiul (Irfwitpd tlio 
royal t'l'ooyw iit Vijiiyt'sviim."’ The virlnriuiii llnti.irj . Imiiii'il llio rmimua ieimlii 
of Cakmilhara, iu whioli mimy iii'iijilo of tlio oi-iojil'oiirliooil Iniil wiui^ht im naylnn, 

— an act of saciili'gu wliicli Kalluinii iliM-laivs tiii> liiii'iiii^ imiiil hi HhikaOTia’g 
fortune. 

Duriug till! figlita wliicli fullowoil tliis ovent, IlhilcsaoiiiM iu'([uiivil military 
expei'ieuce and iliajiliiyi'd iiorsoniil ImiviTV. lint llio ri’|iiMtcil siiccossoa Im gained 
over Susaalii’a troopa led to iio deciaivo iv<ull ; tor liK iuoroiisiug energy anil 
Btrengtli roused appreheiisloufi iuiiong his llfiiiiiUM p:irli''an'<, wlio tliouglit tlieir 
own interests heat proteeiodhy a pouiiuuiuii ‘0 of I lie civil war.'’ Knssala timind 
tliia disposition of the liostilo IVimaras In liis mvii ailv.iiitago, and ultimately 
forced Bhiksaenva to rctroat again io I'usy.'nianaija for the winter. SussalauRod 
this respite to free himself liy imiirisoniiieiit or ovilo of (I 10 .S 0 KaMuiriaii ministera 
and troop-loadora whoso treachury lie hail loanii'il to fo.ir hy oxpi'rioni'o, and replaced 
thorn by foreigners."’ Marly in 1122 liliiksaeara reliiiiieil willi liis iidlieronts, 
Siisaala, after gaining saino lulviiiitnj'es near Vi)iiyo'\.ini, liinl In reltre to S'rinngar, 
and lost luiavily on his passuge of I lio (latiililura riior." A prolnieled aiiigu of 
S'riniigai’ followeil during wliieli Miissiila could lioM his own only owing to llio 
dovutiion ivwUiourngw of his IvnjjMil wouihillii'i'i, wlio scinn to liave eoiue I'rmn Ik 
hill rogiona south of Kasinir and from llio I’nnjiili.'' .\ p.renl iiMsaull wliinli llio 
iWmai'Ufl made upon the city froiu Um soulli east, led to n defeat of Ithiksariivii on 
the (lonadri liill ('Pnljht-i-Hidaiinnii)."’ It did not lironk the nniiinra pmvnr, init 
alleweil Bnssala oneo lunro to assume the oll'oiisivo. The ivsl of the ymir pasBcd 
over fights with viiryiiig fortnno in did'oreiit pniis of llio Vnlloy. 

!“;■ 112. The following yoar, 11‘i‘A, hrought still gventeV snilorings for tk 

‘ '■ exhausted oouutry. In the spring the host of Uaiiiarns again gnfdionsl around 
S'l'Iuagar and a dosporaie siege onsnoil.'''’ Its horrors woro inertsisod hy a great 
conflagration, which laid the whole city in ashes.''’ Miissaln, in this critical 
situation, succeeded in dispiubig the hosiegiiig liosl, Inii. I'onuil himself soon 
confronted by a fresh calamity. Thu fivo had destroyed tlio great food-stores 
containing the rice required for the conBnin[itiou of the city population.’'’ As 
cornmnnication. with the villagus was blookod liy the, llanmras, wlio also seized the 
new produeo, the capital underwent a terrible I'amino wliich rest many lives. 

Sussala, disheai’taned by so many calamities and the death of his laveurita 
queen Meghauinfijarl which occurred at that time, was thinking of abdication. 
With this view he had his eldest sou Jayasimha brought from tliu castle of Lohara 
and crowned as king on the first day of A-sadlia, 112li.'’" Sussala, how'evor, 
changed his mind and retained tlio government in his own hands. Owing to the 
dennnoiatious of intriguers he suksoquently came to distrust his son, and oven 
placed him under surveillance. After Jayashhha’s formal coronation, Sussala 
gradually succeeded in effecting at least an outward paoilieatioii of the eountry, 
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He was aided in this by the want of union among the leading Damaras, and at last 
subdued them in turn, Bhiksfieara, however, remained at large, having found a 
refuge with some of his Hamara supporters in tho S'aniala distriet.®i 

In order to destroy his arch-enemy Sussala had made a secret pact with 
Utpala, tho treacherous agent of Xikka, a powerful baron in the Devasarasa 
district. Utpala proinisod to Irill Bhiksacara and his own master.®® In reality, 
however, he informed the latter of the king's intention and plotted for tho death of 
Sussala. By the intimacy into which the king had allowed hirasell' to be drawn 
with the scheming traitor, he himself offered the opportunity for the execution of 
the design. Not heeding the warnings of his trusted servants, he received 
without them and unattended by guards, Utpala and some other conspirators, and 
thus fell an easy prey to thoir murderous plot, on the new moon day of Phalguna, 
1128.™ Though the number of Utpala’s accomplices was small, a general stampede 
of tbe royal guards aud attendants onsuod, which allowed the murderers not only 
to retreat in safety, hut to cairy off their victim’s head as well as his body. 

It appears from Kalhana’s narrative tliat Jatasimha. was, at tbe time of the 
mui'der, in the capital, hut iu a residence distant from the royal palace. To aasmn 
Ilia safety he proclaimed a general amnesty, and called to his help Pahcacandra, 
who had" succeeded to his father Gargacandi-a’s estates in Lahava.®^ On the day 
following the murder, Bhiksacara was marching on S'rinagar, but heavy snowfall 
delayed him on tho road, and in the meantime Pancacandra joined the new king. 
His sudden attack threw Bhikaacara’s rapidly-gathered host into disorder, and 
their flight left Jayasimha in possession of the capital.™ Trasty officers of Sussala 
were huiTying towards the city with thoir troops, and when some of these had 
succeeded in cutting their way thi-ough the Uamara bauds which infested the 
roads, Jayasimha’s position became more assured.™ 

When Bhiksacara, after the melting of the snow, was marching upon the city 
with the collected Damara force, Sujji, the best of Sussala’s foreign troop-leaders, 
met him on the hanh of the Garahhira and repulsed him with great loss.^ Other 
suoeessas of the royal troops followed, and as Laksmoka,, Jayasimha’s chief adviser, 
brought over most of the influential Damaras by judicious bribes, Bhiksacai’a was 
at last forced to retire from Ka^iir.™ 'Withm four months of Sussala’s murder 
Jayasimha found himself at least nominally master of the land. But Xalhaiia 
justly observes that the elements of unrest, “the Damaras who were like kings,’’ 
had remained uncurbed, while the resources of the people and the Idng alike were 
well-nigh exhausted by the preceding struggles.™ 

113 . Kalhana when attempting a description of Jayasimha’s ohar^ter, justly 
insists that in judging of his conduct and achiovements as a r iler it is necessary 
to take into consideration the state of affairs which he fonnd at ue commencement 
of his reign.™ Since the revolution, which had brought the family of Malla to the 
throne, the land-holding barons, big and small, had obtained a_ share of inde- 
pendence, wMoh even in times of comparative peace must have seriously curtailed 
the king’s power aud authority. The fortified residences of the Damaras, frequently 
mentioiiad by the term wpaucscww, were, like the castles of medieval feudal lords, 
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RebdUiou at 
Lohata, 


oealrea of tcralorinl diviaioim in wliic-li, Ihon-li tliov Imvc oftmi eomprlsed 

not inovo tluui a i'on|iK> of vil!rtfti“a. I III' kiiiv’V (miuM im'i'l ilholf only by 

lumoil J()reotitliim'.sofuur(wt. Tliin <'oiiilitiiiu of tlinn^s cMiiiiimi'd fov (lantiuies 
after Kalhnna’a tiuu', far into tlio Muhimim.nLiu iicrKut. nml itn iwolloulion still 
lingera in tliu Iriidilion of tho iigrifnliur.il )io[iiil,iliim of 

Snaaalu's rw'gu of aixti'cii yi‘iU'.s liml inirtscil in ,i MiciM‘.asi()n of ntlompts to 
break the power of tlio territorial liarmis liy slii'or forct* of unun. Bnt these 
encleavourn, notmtlistunding the ix’i'Koniil coiiVago iiinl I lie pcwovoninco wliicli 
SuRsala had diapliiyodiuthem, luul failed in llicir ohjoi't. Jayii'^iiiiha hml sucooeded 
to the throne in tho midst of an (mim rcbollioii, nlnni tlio land was still suffering 
from the many wounds caused by the pnifodiiig strngi’Ios. 

If, notrvitlistandiug those ominons pri‘dieaiiu>nfs, ho was iiltle to secure a 
footing and to maintain ins rule for twmily-sevmi yenrs in coiuparalive saroty,we 
must ascribe this result mainly to a <ihan(>o of ]«diev closely (suiiuvtod with his 
personal ohuraoler. This prosouts ilscdf clearly eimii",li in Ivalhaiia's dotailod 
narrative. Wo aoo from it that what .layasiiiihu c.hielly relied ujioii in his initiiil 
Btnigglea and snlisoiiuont politieiil ndations was ('Uiiitinj', iliidmnaey and an- 
sernpulous intriguo. Kalluii.ui has iiowlun'e to loll ns ef nets of |ioi'soiiiil briivory 
of tho king, but on tho olliov hand giv('s ns ample prnnf of Ida skill in idotiing ami 
of his Holf-poHSOHsion. By tlio side of these i|iinliliei «e noli‘ a eoiis[ii(’Uims want 
of rirmuoss and douision wliieh accounts for t ha uscciuleiicy giiiiuul over 1 ho king by 
.asnooossion of favourites. This moral didacti, prohiihlj, also jirovmilail him iVom 
reaping more porraanonl mlvimtagcH from olherwiso well designed measiiros, and 
lUOT oxplaiii aomo acts of stvildng ingvatiludo and treiudn'ry fov which it would bo 
difficult to assign any sorioua political mot iv(‘H. 

Laksmaka, who was at the head of allairs during tlm oiirly period of .Taya- 
simha’s reign, had purohasod a hriof interval of pearo from tlm Bamaras, dnirag 
which Utpala, Bussala's murderer, was oiiplureil ami killcil. But in iho autumn of 
the same year fresh troubles broke out and Bhiksfieara rcturnod in rapid inarches 
from the south."^ The measures .adopted by Bujji, the bravo conmmudor-in-ehief, 
discomfited the rebels and forced the protondcr ouco move to retire. Kujji,howov6T, 
himself was soon driven into oxilo tlu-ough tho joalonsy of Laksmaka and other 
courtiers, and there joined in the schemes whioli Bhiksfieara and other rofugres 
were preparing for tho overthrow of Jayasiihha.®’ Bhik^acara, impatient to renew 
tho struggle, proceeded to the Kasmir frontier without awaiting Bujji, auclwas 
watching for the rising of his Diimara allies when tho approach of a force, sent 
against him by Jayasimba, obliged him to throw himself into tlio castle of 
Bantisala, held by a Khasa chief, at the southern foot of the Brui'dird Pass.'" Thore 
ha was besieged by the royal troops in the spring, 11 IK), and ultimately betrayed 
by the Khasaa whom Labsmalra bad bribed. The Dainaras, who liad followed the 
royal camp with treacherous designs, woro outwitted or bought off by Laksmaka 
and shamefully abandoned Bhiksfieara to his doom. Lesortoil liy the Khasas and 
his own followers, the unlucky pretender bravely faced tho soldiers sent for his 
capture and sold Ms life dearly.®® 

Dayasitiiha, who had watohed the issue at Vijayosvara from a safe distance, 
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]iacl seai'cely received tlie cut-off head of liis most daugerons enemy when nows 
reached him of an unexpected catastrophe and the appearance of a new rival. 
Lothana, who had been imprisoned with his brother Salhana on the accession of 
Snssala, had outlived his older brother, and waa still kept in eaptivitjf in the 
Lohara castle. A conspiracy among the officials in charge had sot him free from 
his fetter’s one night while the trusted commander was by chance absent. When 
the latter hastened back in the inornirig he found Lothana crowned as king and in 
possession of all the treasure which Snssala had hoarded at Lohara.™ 

Jayasiiirha, realizing the danger arising from the loss of the family stronghold, 
despatched a considerablo force under Laksmaka across the mountains to retake 
Lohara. The hloekade by which the Kasniirian leaders endeavoured to reduce the 
hill-fortress, produced no result, until at last the dangerous summer fevers of tho 
surroimding valleys and tlio approach of a force from EajapnrI, led hy Snjji, obh'ged 
the royal traops to boat a retreat towards Easmir.™ On the difficult mountain route 
which they took and which, owing to Xalhana’s accurate description, I was still able 
to trace, this retreat soon dovoloped into a complole rout.™ During the stampede of 
the ICasmirians, whose cowardice and previous bravado arc humorously described, 
Laksmaka was imule a captive.™ Of these who escaped to Easmir, thousands are 
said to have died from fatal fevers eontraotod during the expedition. Laksmaka 
was suhsQ(juontly ransomed from the chief of Efijapiu’i, and returning to Kasmir 
resumed his position ns Jayasiriiha’s chief adviser. 

114. Lothana, who thus remained in undisputed possession of Lohara, made 
Snjji his minister, and maintaiued himself with his help for a time against the 
intrigues by whioli dayasithha endeavoured to regain Ms lost possession.^® But 
already in the following winter (PhAlgnna, 1131) Lothana was deposed by a 
oonspiraoy of his former partisans in favour of Mallarjuna, a son of Snssala and 
half-orother of Jayasimha, who was kept as a prisoner in tho Lohara oastle.ti 
MaUSijuna proved a very feeble ruler and squandered in wanton extravagance the 
great treasures which had been deposited by Snssala at Lohara. In fear of tho 
troops which Jayasiriiha despatched against Mm, Mallaijnna agi'oed to pay tribiite.7® 
His position at Lohara was again and again threatened by attacks of his uncle, the 
deposed Lothana, who had secured the support of the powerful DilraaTa refugee 
Eosthesvai’a, a son of Prtlivihara. The latter, pTOfiting by these feuds between uncle 
and' nephew, cstahlisliod himself practically as master in the valleys around Lohara, 
and made also Mallarjuna’s hold on the castle precarious. J ayasiiiiha then won oyer 
Eosthesvara, and, seizing the favourable opportunity, sent a force under Sujji, 
whom ha had previously recalled to Eaiulr and reinstated in Ms offices, to retalce 
Lohara. Thereupon Mallarjiina abandoned tho stronghold and fled to EibjapnrI 
territory.7® ^ 

Sujji did not long enjoy the credit of having recovered Lohara. For Jaya- 
sirhha, whom the calumnies of his courtiers and a feeling of jealousy had rendered 
suspicions of Sujji, secretly eiicoru'aged intrigues against that valiant minister. 
When Sujji became aware of these, and was taking countor-measures, the lung 
himself had Mm treacherously murdered tM'ough cue of his own officers (a.d. 
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1133V' Wlion tlip liml dml was done, .liiyiisiiidiii, wlm liml liroii iiiiximisly await, 
mg tliG roRult, Im'iitlu'd iiwly again, iiml hiniiuji with \i!'mir numi ilia valatives 
ami nclliei’onia nl“ Snjji, liml iliaiu cnmlly liilli'd. Tin- iniivili'Vi'r at' Kujji, Kulariija, 
was rewtu'ded wiili tliu nftiec of cily-iircrci-i, wliilt* SiiM japala, Sujji’s rival and the 


was rewtu'ded wiili tliu nftiec of cily-iirclci-l, wliilt* hiiMiapala, rival and the 
king’s lielpmnlB in tlw plot, was raistnl tti the jaisitimi ni' (•(nnmimiior-in-t>luof.f'‘ 
Jayasiriilia by siinilar im'an.a endi'iivniiri’d tii rid liiiiwclf ol’ Kn.^lliO'ivarni the 
powerful Damara, wlio had rotnvuud to KiiMiiir. The attempt, at murder failed 



plateau bn the Piv Pantafd llauge. When tlu'ir roving inroads were ehooked by 
the royal troops posted in the m'igliboiirhood of llieir fnsliiess” Xosthesvaraonee 
more mndo peace with tlio king, and hlullarjuua lleil wmlliwards. On his retreat he 
was stopped by a loyal loeivl eliiof in iioli'ani ti'rrilorv.''’ 'I’lio deseription of the 
precautions takon by tho envoy whom .liiyaidiiiliii sent lo seeiiro the jmilendor, 
shows us clearly that the routes tlmnigh the mnm\ti\iiis I'ormiiij', the soutlievnbimlm 
of Kasinlr woro mitivoly at tho iiioivy of iimraiifliiig Kliiisi liill-mei),''’' Mallrirjmia 


iguomimouHly Hurroiidovod, ami was in llu' aiihiiiiii, ll.'ifi, siilely imprisoned at 


H'rinagar. 

.layaaiihba iioxt Hiwoedod by means of a Inmelioroiis nitiieic in seeiiring tho 
piQiwm of Kofitlios'vaiu and his bnitlior (latnskii, iiinl mdmoiimmlly rid liinmuifby 
murder also of another powerful llnmarn, Vi jiiya of Kalyni.mpiirti."" _ About this 
time there died OitraraUia who alliT Hnjji’s dealh Imil heoii .Inynsiiiiha's most 
influential iniuistei', and was snecwwlwl by H'vugani.’'' The luttov had risen Ivom a 
humble position and by doubtful moans. Hut Ins ndministration appt'ars to havo 
been effective, and to lids wo may perhaps partly attrihulo the porioil of vest whicli 
the country enjoyed during tho yearn immmUately following, 

Joyasiibha’s pious Kalbuna inaieatos tins poacefnl intorviil by do, scribing tho various acts of piety 
foundations. pexdbrmed hy Jaynsiridia, and tho iiuraerons pious foundations made about tho same 
period by miuistem and othein.® It ia oharactoristic that .layasivivlia hiraself is 
mainly praised for his restorations of ruined tnmplos, Matlnns, oto. This form of 
the king’s pious activity is easily understood if wo lake into aeeoiint on tho one 
hand the great damages which tho long civil wars and oonswinent negloot must 
have caused to sacred buildings, and on the other tlio lirailudoxtoiit of tho rosoureee 
which the exhausted land coiud furnish. Of tho stnioturea asoribod to the various 
ministers and other members of Jayasiihba’s court, uono can be traced in ruins or 
in other records, and it is highly probable tliat notwitlistandiiig Kalhana’s fulsome 
Foreign relations, praise they were also of a modest description. The friendly i-olations with distant 
foreign Iringdoms which Ealhana mentions in the s<amo oonnoctiou as indications of 
the splendour of Jayasimha’s rule at tliis prosperous period, are, liuwovor, curiously 
attested hy the desci-iption ahoady quoted which the poot Mankha gives of tlie 
Babha, held by his brother Alamkfira, one of Jayasiriiha’s ministers. Among the 


viii. 2029-2162. 
viii. 2163 sqq. 

It took place on occasion of a Bolai 
edipse, probably that of the 23rd July, 1134 ; 
see note viii. 2220. 

It is of interest that Tavanas, i.o. Mn- 


haramatlans,aro montionod among Jayosiihhaa 
Boliliurs; viii, 2201. 
viiL 2270 sqq. 

See note viii. 2283. 
viii. 2312 sqq. 

“ viii. 2367 sqq. 

® viii. 2400-44. 
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])aramis prortsnt tlicve ai'e introduced to na tl\o anibassadora of Govimlaeandra, king 
of Kanyakubja or Kaiianj, and of Apaividityaj tlio S'lliiluira prince of tlie Kohkan ; 
botli of tlieae ml era are known to na from iiiacriptions.*'® 

115 . Some tinioboibroS'riigrir.n’adoatb,wbich seems to have occiirrod abontll40;®* 
Jayaaimha ondoavonred to profit by troubles which had broken out among his Dard 
neighbours in the north after tlie death of their king, Tasodharo, in order to extend 
his power in tho direction of that territory The attempt nrovod fruitless, but 
induced Viddasiha, who had made himself ruler over the Darrls, to stir up trouble 
for Jayasiiiiha himself. Encouraged by the Dards Lothana, the old pretender, 
who was a refugee in a hill tract outside Kasmir, joined in 1143 Alamkaracalcra, a 
powerful Damara in the district of Karniiha, on tho Upper Ki?angauga. Eolying 
on the help of the ncighlwuring Uavds, with whose chief he was connected by 
relationship, this cunning territoiial baron roso in open rebelliou, nominally for 
Lothaua’s cause.™ Tho unrost spread from the Kisangahga Valley into Kasmir 
proper and tho danger of a genoral rising of the pamwas obliged Jayasimba to take 
active measures for the capture of his rival. 

Lothaiia, who was acoompauiod by Vigrahariija, a half-brother of Jayasimha, 
and Uhoja, a son of King fialliana, at the appiuacli of tho royal troops look refuge 
in S'iraljsilhkatta, a ME-casUe of Akmkaraoakra on the Kisanganga.®^ In this 
stiungliold, tho position of wliieh I suecoeded iu tracing, on a rooky ridge some 
miles below S'ardi and close to tho border of the Dard portion of the Kisangahga 
Valley, Lothana and his princely followers underwent a memorable siege which 
Kulhana describes in groat detail. "When Dliaaya, Jayasiihha’s minister, had 
overcome tho serious milicultios to mililaiy operations arising from the alpine 
climate of tho locality and tho lateness of tho season, the fort was closely invested.®* 
Alatiikaracala'a, its owner and defender, was looking upon Lothana and bis relatives 
as hostages for his own safety, and took care to prevent their escape when it might 
still have been possible. After the siege had continued for some time, the food 
supplies of tho defenders became exhausted, and even their access to water difSeult. 
Bhoja, the most active of tho rebel princes, made a desperate attempt to escape, but 
failed in Ms attempt to descend the precipitous cliffs which guarded the fort 
towards the rivei’, and secretly again sought its slielter. Tho hard-prossed Dumia’a 
then agreed to purchase the raising of the siege by delivering up Lotbana and 
Vigraharaja, wbilo bo retained Bboja for future eventualities. Thus these two 
princes, too, came into the power of Jayasimha (Phalguuii, 1 144).®“ 

Bhoja who, aftor the betrayal of his relatives, saw good reason to distrust the 
Damara’s intouidous, managed to escape from the latter’s stronghold with a few 
followers, and aftor an adventurous journey across the snow-covered mountains in 
the depth of winter, reached the Dard territory in safety.™ Hospitably received by 
Viddasiha, its raler, he then received the offer of Eajavadaua, an influential and 
discontented officer of Jayasiriiha, to raise a rebellion in Ms favom’. Bboja did not 
hesitate to accept the pact, and soon powerful Diimaras like Trillaka and Oatuska 
were in open revolt.®' Whilo the Idng’s ministers were attempting to suppress the 


Expaclition against 
Diirds. 


Imiption of 
Lothana. 


Siege of S'iml^ila 
Castle. 


Lothana oaptuvoA 
(A..D. 1144). 


® See note viii. 2468 and Jleiiort, p. 51. 
Compare viii. 2481 for the interval be- 
tween S'vI*S&ra’s death and the irruption of 
Lothana. 

viii. 2464 sqq. 

® viii. 2481 sqq. 


* viii. 2402 sqq. 

S’ i’or ft detailed explanation of the in- 
cidents of the siege, see Note Z, viii. 2492. 
viii. 2641. 

™ viii. 2704 sqq. 

•' viii. 2718 sqq. 
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revolted baroiw and disorder mis rapiilly spriMdini; tliroii;>Ji tlie land, llhoja 
appvoaohod from the norlli to eluiiu tlm crown. Ilo w.is !i('i'om|i,iiii(id liy tlw Baij 
king, who had oaponaod his rauai', mid liy ulliod M li'cidia idiud's rrmii I he itnpuv huks. 
Efijiivadaua guiiloil tho invading force, wliicli miidu'd uno)t]msod iho vimity of the 
Vohirlake.“ An ill-ndviaod attack id’ the Danis mol witli a chock and produced 
oonfuBion. Wlien suhaeijuonl iutrigucs of Nfign, a personal eiieniy of Uiijavadiinii, 
hadsproad distrust against tho latter, I’dioja'a allies turned back to theirnativo 
hilfe, and finally left Blioja once inoro in the hands of Aiaiidciiraeakra, tho Diiiuara.® 
These events took place in tho nutiinin, 1 Idd . 

Rajavadana’s initial snoeess had excited tho jetihnisy of 'rvillaha and other 
influential Damaras, who distrusted him as he was not one id' their own class. They 
aeoorcliugly put up another loiidor of rebellion in Lothukii, a son of Hussiila’s old 
atlversary, Pi'tlivihara. Ilia attack coming I'roni the south of the Valley seriously 
throatonud iTayasiiiiha. But tho ell’urts of (ho faillil'iil niinisler Ilillmna led to a 
defeat of the Ihiniara just about tho sumo limn whou tho Dnrds vntreatud.'" 

116. That those sueccssos were not sullieii'iil lo eompltdidy reassure the king’s 
causo is dearly indioatod by tlio I'lU'l that Unjavnilmni amlllin nihol lions priintivus 
worn allowed to make thoir poiuio mid to rclain llicir possossinuw, lliijavadaua did 
not abandon his intrigues, and in order lo levy blneltnmil I'rmii llni king, scoiircd 
the person of llhoja and yilwuid liiiu in a Klmsi fort sitinilcd in lluniinimlaius 
west of Kramni'ajya.”’ Tho ooutrol UAjiiviulann lliusluul over a daugorous rival 
prevented JayaHuiiha from using any foroildo nii'iins lo bmik liis iiseendimwy. The 
winter, 1144-45, jiassod in a jirotradcd gniim of diplomatic moves Imtwoon the king 
and Etijavadana in which Bhoja fovmud the priso. In tliis llrijavadiiuahudthe 
best, for he not only kept hold of the pvolomler, but also mmmgcd lo rid himself, 
with the direct aid of the beguiled king, of Nngii, liis old advcrsiiry."" The murder 
of the latter in tho royal oamp caused groat oummotion auioiig his Ibunara relatives 
who now flocked to Rajavadaua’s side. It also alarmed lihoja, who thoreupou 
endeavoured to assure his safety by soorotly treating with tl aytisii’nha for his own 
surrender. 

Kalhana’s naiTstive, which in tbeso oonidiiding portions has suffered in 
olaamess owing to tho textual defects noted in a yirevions chapter, treats us in 
somewhat wearisome detail to all petty incidouts of the iicgotiutiuiia between the 
Idng and Bhoja."® The latter distrusting, not without good reason, Jayasiiiiha’s 
diplomacy, insisted on Kalhaiiikfi, the chiei’-quooii, raodiating betwoon them and 
acting as surety.®" This r61a was accepted by tho quoon, who moved into oarnp 
towards the north-western frontier district to receive lihoja on liis surroudoi'. This 
was not effected without much delay and mutual alarms ; for the Paiuaras, gathering 
round Eajavadaua, were eager for a fresh revolt and unwilling to lot IBioja dip 
out of their power. "When the royal troops sent in advance to receive Blioja wore 
at last within close reach of the pamara camp, the dangor of an open conflict 
seemed imminent, finally, while the king’s ministcra wore tromblmg for their 
safety, Bhoja put an end of tho strained situation by opoii flight into tho royal 
camp (Jyaistha, 1145).™ 


viii. 2781 aqq. 
viii. 2844 sq^ 
»' viii. 2792-2840. 
viii. 2916 sqq. 
viii, 2962 sqq. 


w Soo almve, §§ 42, 43. 
” viii. 3018 sqq. 

“* viii. 306.3 sqq. 
viii. 3090-3171). 
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Jayaaimha received lus relative, wlio had oeased to he a dangerous rival, 

■with kindness in 'tlie capital, presented him to the royal ladies and provided for 
his maintenance on a sp^e suited to his rank. Kalhana, who throughout shows 
sympathy for Bhoja, very distinct from his contemptuous treatment of the other 
pretenders, Lothana and Mallarjuna, draws a very favourable picture of his 
subsequent conduct at Jayasiriiha’s court.^i When Bhoja had mado his peace 
with Jayasimha, the incipient Damara rising collapsed. The powerful Trillaka, 
whom the king wished to curb, resisted at first with success the open attack made 
upon him by the royal troops, but was subsequently forced to humbly sue for his 
life. Eiijavadana, who had risen in rebellion, was also defeated, but bravely 
continued the struggle until treacherously murdered by bravos in Jayasiiiiha’s 
employ.^® 

Disposing by similar means of other Damara leaders whom he had learned to Subjection of 
fear, Jayasimha seems to have scoured peace fox the few remaining years which ai’6 OMnaras, 
dealt with in Kalhana’s work. The coronation of Gulhana, Jayasimha’s eldest 
son, who was still a child, as ruler of Lohara, took place at this time and was 
probably intended to secure his succession against future risks.^® The Chronicler 
then records the death of several royal servants, who had played a part in ^s 
previous narrative, and fumishea ua with some curious glimpses of contemporary 
municipal administration in the obituary of Kulariya, the worthy city-prefect, who 
had gained this position by his sorvices at the murder of Sujji.“‘ 

References to some pious endowments of Jayasimha are followed by a longer 
list of various religious fouudations made by members of bis court and tbeir 
families. This list, which looks like a supplement to the one previously given, 
furnishes some indications as to Kalhaiia’s peraonal connections, and is of interest 
also as mentioning Mahkha, Kalhaiia’s fellow-poet.™ The concluding verses of Jayaairiiha’s family. 
Kalhaija’s work are devoted to on encomium on Jayasimha’s queen Badda. and 
his children.™ The four sons, who wore bom to bim from Badda besides Grulbaua, 
were still in infancy. The names of thi-ee of them taken from kings prominent 
in Kasmir tradition, Jayapida, Lalitaditya, Yasaskara, must ouiiously remind us 
of the grand names of Roman history whioh we find revived in the last reigns of 
the decaying Empire. Of Jayaaimha’s daughters one, Menila, was married" to 
Bhupala, the young chief of Rajapuri. Ghatotkaca, the husband of EajyasrI, 
seems to have been a princeling from the neighbourmg hillp, and to have 
distinguished himself by successful raids in the direction of urasa or HazOT. 

The brief mention of these exploits closes Kalhaija’s account of contemporary 
Kasmir history which biinga us down to the twenty-second year of Jayasiihha’s 
reign, A.D. 1149-50. Prom Jonaraja’s work we learn that Jayasimha ruled for five 
years longer, during whioh he undertook a successful expedition against the 
‘ Yavanas.’ But the later Chronicler's record is very brief and does not offer 
any supplement to the picture whioh Kalhana has drawn for us of Jayasimha and 
contemporary Kasmir. 


™ viii. 3208-77. ™ Seeviii. 33i3 sqq.; also above, §6; for 

1® viii. 3278-8316. Mafikha, oompare note viii. 8864. 

viii. 3801 sqq. Coins of Gnlhapa ore viii, 3371-8403. 
still extant. Jondf, 27-88. 

*** viii. 8333 sqq. 
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ICliap, V, 


Latei Ilindn iiilo. 


Introduction of 
Isltiin. 


KEdTION VH — K.VKJliU AtTHli KAIJIANA. 

117 . Tlio preceding aualyHis of tin* ooiitcuts of Hooks vii. and viii, nmst 
liave siiowii liow small were tho events, how liiiiiieJ the political interests and 
inflnences of that period of Kiwraii- history lor which Kallmi.m's work furnishes llie 
fullest and moat trustworthy mfornmtion. Petty as ii great part of this narrative 
must appear to us, its valuo from a historical point of view dons not lie merely 
in tho trutliful pioliiro it proseiits of ooiitomporiiiy lifo and local eoiiditious. It 
also helps us cousidorahly to undorsland tho suhsoipumt (‘ouwo of the politicinl 
destinios of tlio eouutry and to roaliKO in it soiuo leading fenl nros of ICasinir history 
generally. 

Wo have aeon that tho oeninry and ii hnlf which pnssoil from Iho aonnHsion of 
tho Iiohuva dyuusty to tho date of Kiillnvyii’a ('hroiiieh^, loyroseiil. a poriod lllloil for 
tho gimtoat part hy a aHcoossion of rohollioiis oiiil iiiloriial ilistiirhancos of all 
kinds, Yot notwithstanding tho signs of ))i‘ogrossivo polilieal disorganization anil 
conso^uout oconomieal dooay wliiuh aro so nmnifesl in luilhai.m’H niirvatiyo, wolook 
in vain for an iiidioatiou of tlio sovions risks of foroigii roiniuosl Ui whuiliaucha 
fllu'onic ooudilion of iiitorual (Usoi'dor might ho siiiiposeil to have exposed the 
country, portioularly from tho south whoru, in tho meonlimo, Muhannnaihm power 
had spread irvesistildy tlirongh tho wholo of tlio Imliau ]i!ains. 

Jonaraja’s record shows that for nearly two e.(mturios after ICullmi.ui’s time 
Hindu imle maintained itself in Kasmlr, though Iho pviiioos weni woak anil holpleas 
and tho material prosperity of the Valley move and more fading. When at lust 
Shidi Mir, a powerful oondottiore who had oouie to Kiwiiir from the south, deposed 
Queen Kola, the widow of tlio last Jliiida rulor, and foiunloil a Mnhaininoclim 
dynasty (a.I), 1339),^ the ohonge markoil no revolution oitlior in the foreign 
relations of Kaemir or in its internal conditions. Islam mado its way into Kiiimii’ 
not by foreibla conquest but by gradual convovsiou, for whiuh tho influx of 
foreign adventurers t»th from the south and from (Joutral Asia had prepared 
the ground. 

118 . The adoption of Mam hy the great mass of tho population which hecame 
an accomplished fact during the latter hnlf of the fourtoonth century hut which 
probably began already towards the dose of tho Hindn rule, did noithor alfoot the 
indopeudence of the country nor at first materially change its political and cnltural 
oouebtions. The administration remained as before in the hands of the traditional 
oflioial class, the Brahmans, for whom a change of religion preseiitod no advantage 
and who accordingly retained their inherited status, togotlior with its literaiy 
traditions.® The fanatical bigotry of a siiiglo Muhammadan rulor, Hikaudar, who 

' Oomparefoi’ Shah Mir's iisurpalion, Jbaai’. ouusideralilo poriocl allor the uml ol Hindu 
(Bo. ed,), 389 sqq,, for his oii^in, ib, 14^ aqq. rule tho modiuiii of olUcial ooiummiion'iioii 

’ The conditions here indicatwl are illus- and vooord in Kafimir is shown by tho Loka- 
tratod hy the frequent roferanooa found in prtvkfiia (compare for this text, below Note If, 
Jonaraia's and S'rivara’s Ohroniolos to Brah- iv. 406, § 10, and Menmi', § 90). Tho manifold 
mans holding high oQioial posts under tdie forms lor oflioial doonniunts, reports, etc,, 
early Sultans. That Sanskrit ramaiuod for a which aro oontainecl in this romarkablo hand- 
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aarned for himself the charaetoristic epithet BUshUtait, “ the Idol-breaker,’’ helps 
only to put into stronger relief the tolerance— or may we say, indifference— of the 
princes who preceded and followed him. Under the long and exceptionally peaceful 
rule of his son Zainu-l-'abidin (a.d. 1420-70) who was a patron of Sanskrit learning 
and— occasionally a pilgrim to the ancient Tirthas of the Valley,* Hindu traditions 
distinctly reasserted themselves while the country enjoyed something like a return 
of its old prosperity. 

A series of weak Sultans followed. Duri^ their nominal reigns the land opncjuost 

became again divided among rival factions of territorial barons whose intrigues and ° 
contests form the closest parallel to those of the turbulent Damaias of Kalhana’s 
lime. In the midst of this period falls the first direct conquest of Kasmu by a 
foreign invader of which we have a distinct historical record. Mirza Haidar’s 
inroad from Ladak (a.d. 1532) which brought Hasmir for a time into the power of 
the brave Turldsh leader and of which he himself has left us a graphic account,* 
was not a mere episode. It forms part of the meat movement which carried the 
last wave of Northern conquerors, the Turks ofTSabar into India. Mirja Haidar 
had to leave Kasmir for other fields of exploit, but the Mughal empire he had 
helped to found, did not abandon its claim to the Valley. Mirza Ilaidar himself, 

A.D. 1540, regained possession of Kasmir from the south, nominally on behalf of 
the fugitive Emperor Htimayun, and ruled it until his death, eleven years later.® 

After his regency Kasmir became once more the scene of long-continued strife 
among the great feudal families which set up and deposed their puppet-kings in 
rapid succession. When the great task of consolidating the Mughm empire in 
Northern India had at last been accomplished, Akbar’s forces crossed the mountains 
and finally incorporated Ka&nir in the Mughal dominion {a.l. 1686) . 

119 . Akbar’s conquest marks the commencement of the modern history of 
Kasmir. However interesting to the historical student the subsequent period 
may be which saw Kasmir as the cherished summer residence of an imperial 
court ruling the whole of India, its conditions are too different to help us much 
in comprehending the peculiar aspects of Kaimir history in its earlier epochs. 

Though the conservative instinct of the population was bound to maintain 
much of the old traditions and customs, yet the close political connection with 
a great empire and the free intercourse with other territories subject to it 
necessarily transformed in many ways the political and economical situation of 
tho country. 


book of KaSmirian administrative routine, 
are drawn up in a carious Sanskrit jargon 
full of Persian and Arabic words whion must 
have become current in Kasmir soon after 
the introduction of Islam. The cbaractor of 
these forms leaves no doubt as to their 
faithfully reproducing in style as woU as in 
contents the actual official correspondence of 
the period intermediate between the com- 
mencement of Muhammadan rule and the 
adoption of Persian as the official language 
of Kasmir administration. 

The continued popular use of Sanskrit 
even among Muhammadans is strikingly 
proved by the Sanskrit inscription on a tomb 
m the cemetery of Bahfi’u-d-din Suhib at 


S'rinagar, wliich was pot up in tho reign of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, and which bears a 
date corresponding to A.n. 1 ISl (see Z.V.M.G., 
rd. p. 9, and Iml. Ant,, xx, p. 163). Brief 
Sanskrit inscriptions, witliont dates, have 
been found by me on a number of old 
Muliammadan tombs at S'rinagar, near 
Martape}, and elsewhere. 

’ Oompare for Zainu-l-‘!lbidm’s literary 
patronage, Jbnar. (Bo. od.), 1047 sqq. j 
1 . 464 sqq. j for bis visits to places of Hindu 
pilgrimage, /onar. (Bo. ed.), 1066 sqq., 1933 
sqq. J S'riP. i. 474 sqq. 

See Tanl^ Rasjuii, pp. 423 sqq. 
s Compare Tari^i SasMdi, pp. 483 sqq. ; 
ib. Introa pp. 18 sqq. 
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Oontinnity in his- It is otherwise with tlw period whieh lle^ lK‘(w(«m tlie Mu[;hiil iiimosutiou rad 
torioal conditions tlio time of Xalluinii. llore wo soo tlio historical coialit ions of ICiismir such ra they 
of KaSmir. appear to BH in tho lator portion of tlw Hrijoliinn'i^ii.u, imiintiiiw'il in all essential 
points. It is in the light of the ample and aeeuriite iuforuuilion that Kalhaija's 
work supplies rogarding those eondition.s, tlial we Imve to iiiteipnit the scanty and 
and often disjointed aecounts that wo reeidve of the above iudieiited period in tlie 
later Sanskrit Chronicles. The historical contimiity whieh thus luanifosts itself is 
most striking in respect of the indepeudi'iioo preserved by the country notwitk- 
standing centuries of internal weakness, and also in vespeot of the social and 
administrative organization wliioh even the introduction of Mum was umihle to 
modify matorialfy. 

It is not difficult to roalizo tlio nlliiuato eausii of this couliuiiity with the 
guidaiiea of ICalliutin’s roeord. It shows ii.s clearly that It was .sohdy tlio protection 
offered hy tlio groat moiintivin nuupmrts wliiidi had seeiirnd to tlw (ioiiutry for so 
long a poi'iod, imnuiuify iroiu foreign aggrossitm irri'spoetivo of the want of iulemel 
rosourccH. Tlio peoiiliarity of tlw gmigraidiieid pnsitimi whieh ivn shall have 
ttocasion to dismiss olsowlwvo in detail," os plains eipially that iwnarkahle 
individuality whieh cliiu'ach'rizoH tlw liistorieal (Itividoimiiml of tlw oountry and 
oDiistitntoH its oliief iutorosl, Tlio rosults of this isohil hm still strike ns everywhere 
in modern Kiwinir alW coutimos of foroigii dominion, and l.ht' deep traeos it has left 
in the chaniotor and liahits of tho pooplo, aro not likoly lo ho olliuiod for a longtlnio 
to come. 


* Soo Mow, Mmmt\ §§ !l(t> 111, 
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NOTE i.-§ 6. 

KALHAlSrA AND THE HAmOABITA. 


The following list gives a selection from the large munher of passages which hy close 
agreement in the use of rare words and phrases and in other peoiTliaritieR of style illustrate 
the relation between Bapa’s Harsaoarita and Kalhapa’s Chronicle. The list has been prepared 
from materials collected for me by Papijit Govind Kanl. The close lexical affinity of the 
Bajataraiigini, with the work of Bapa has been duly noticed already by Mr. Thomas, the 
translator of the Harsaoarita ; compare Vienna Oriental Joki’mI, xii. p. 83; J,P.A,S, 1899, 
p. 48fi. 

The passages of the Harsacarita are quoted accorcUng to the pagination of the Nirpaya- 
sagara Press edition, Bombay, 1892. 


Sarfaearita. 

20. jSativargam agapavyapyavagapfi 
60. samplmUamalnkadnavarnttshaso ma- 
hmcillah 

69. kalylpabhinivesi 
69. savinayam abha^ata ilgaochata pra- 
vi^eta 

77. tejasal} paramapubhir iva kevalair 

niimitam 

79. bhasfradbimbadharepa prasannivalo- 
kitena caudramuhhena kvepake&na 
vapu^a sarvadevavat&ram iva 
84. ka^bimunir 

86. oa|uradadhikedarakutvimbi 

119. aSihkaram sliamkarasya 

127. BuphatabhujaJayastambhavilasaSalar 

bhanjikam 

128. BVnpne ’pyasambhavitfiA 

148, atilpiiimati kale 

172. “pi Bsadavittamanoratha® 

179. avs ndhyaprasade 

186. “camaramaruccala“ 

189, anumartum ivodyatasu 

190. “nirmanaparamapiin 

217. tariunapiti pitasarpiai 

217. narnantu lirSmsi dhanuraei ca 

217. kipSpadarpapesu 

218. mumooaiigS.ni dayanatale 

220. bl^watam apyapsiribhutara 

226. ah^navedi vasudha 

228. kr^opaoiyamana® 

229. sth anapilla° 

241. denta7ipopadefi&oBrya“ 

247. “gi amagrahapaghasmarasya 

269, asslihtapBiha 

288, yukltayuktavioaraSunyatvaoca 

Compaiie also for close correspondence in 
Eamm-. pp. 166 (fl. 1), 207, ivitli Mjatar. viii. 


RSjatarahgiifi. 

sagapo 'vagapo 

utpbnllabf&nlaoohavili I attahasab 
Icptuntasyn 
kalyftnabhiniveSina 
agacebota pravffiatetyncyamano 

taijasair eva sasrjo peramapu- 
bhib 

bhftsvadbimb&dharaih kf?pake- 

fim sarvadevamayim 

iva 

ka?thttmuner iva 
nib^esakpmSkedtrakutnmbin&m 
alamkorom abamkrt^ 
yadbhujastambho jayafeisitla- 
bhaujikiim 

Bvapne 'pi yad asaiiibhavyarii 
atikrtmati kule 
prasildnvitto hhubhartur 
tasyarandliyaprasildatvaih 
cflmararaamllola“ 
anugantum ivodyatab 
nirmftpsparamap avalj 
pitasarpir iviUialah 
dhanuiipi ^irttriisyadya natna- 
yanto 

liTpapamepidarpape 


bhytyatfim niaparibhavfuh 
grhfihganam iva k^opiih 
kramopaoiysmanena 
stliilnapalair 
dontavipavadyodyame 


virag 


asaihtaparhatam 

yukt&yuktavicarabuhyamanasab 

purport and phraseology the verses 
1216,1401. 


viii. 2126. 

iv, 460. 
iv. 467. 
iii. 232, 


vii. 874. 


iii. 416. 
viii. 2391, 
iii. 101. 
viii. 1749, 

ii, 64. 
vii, 67, 

iii, 82. 
vii, 200. 

i, 78. 
i, 81. 

vii. 466. 

vi. 274. 

iv, 638. 

viii. 024. 
iii. 98. 

viii. 832. 

vii. 224. 
iii. 100, 
iu. 161. 

viii. 811. 
viii. 2590. 
viii. 1819. 

i.41. 
vi. 208. 

found in 



APPENDIX I. 


OHEONOLOGICAL AND PTNASTm TABLES OF KAI.rfANA’H RECOED 
OF KAHMiU KINOH,' 


0<nuvudu I. 

Damiulixin T, 

■Ya^wnU 
Goiumila IT. 

Tliirty-fiyo kings ‘ lust’ 
Lava 
Koda 

Kkagandi'a 
Surandra 
Godhtvra. 

Suvarpa , 

Janaka , 

S'scinara 
A^ka . 


Jalanka . 

Damodara IL 
Hn;ka, Jnska, Kaniska 
Abhimanyu 1 


k’llW HOOK, 

\ Ai'MiHdimi iiNHuuiod Kail Hailu’til lIWi (l(ii\iltikii S. 1128),’ 


) Aggi’ogftio longtli of riiigna 12(i(i yaars I'ljaukika 8. 

m-imy 


’ In tkssa tablss tlio dates and ckrosologioal 
figuiBB TfliioU ars diieotly named by Kalhana, 
are shown in Homan type. Those dotoa and 
figures whioli havo been derived by oaloulation 


from other slalomonlia in l/io uuruuioiu, 
printed in Italie type. j 

’ Compaio Rsjat, i, 51 and note il. 65-60) also 
above, Introi. 1 68. ' 

’ Bee i. 64 and above, } 59. 
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GtONANDiYA DYNASTY. 




Duralion ot Boipfn, 


Calculated lauklka 





Qaiea of Accession. 






Yoiivs, 

I^Eonths. 

Dayp. 

Gonanda HI 

mj^—o—o 

% 



Vihhi$8pa I 

1939—0—0 

.').•{ 

0 


Indrajit 

ms— 0—0 

35 




Riivapa 

2017—0—0 

30 

6 



Vibhijapa 11 

30^8-0—0 

35 

6 



Nara I. (Kirimara) .... 

308S—e-0 

40 

9 


Siddha 

SlSi—B—O 

OO 





UtpalAk^a 

SlS^r-S-O 

,30 

6 



Hirapyalrsa 

SS1Ji—9—0 

37 

7 

— 

Hirapyakula 

S3SS-4.—0 

00 





Vasutula 

3Sl‘2—i-0 

00 




Mihiralnila 

sm-if-o 

70 

— 



Baka 

Sl^-k-o 

08 

— 

13 

K$itinanda 

SSOR—4—1S 

30 





Vasunanda 

SBSB—i—lS 

52 

2 

_ 

Nara 11. 

3587—0—13 

80 





Aksa 

S047—G—13 

60 

— 



GopOditya 

so'm—e—is 

60 

— 

& 

Gokarpa 

3707—0—10 

57 

11 



KhiAkhilsrNarendraditya 

3835-5—19 

86 

3 

10 

Yudhii^hira 

3361-8-39 

SJt 

S 

1> 

Aggregate length of reigns 


1003 

— 

i 


SECOND BOOK. 


Pratapttditya I. 
Jalaukas . 

Tunjina T. 

Vijaya • 

Jayendra . _ . 
Samdhimati-Aryaiuja 


Aggregate length of reigns 



Duration of Relgu. 

Coloulated Laukika 




Dntos of Accession. 

* 

Yoai'd. 

Months. 

Days. 

3890—0—05 

32 



3938—0—0 

32 

— 

— 

3980—0—0 

80 





3990—0—0 

8 

— 


3004-0-0 

37 

— 

— 

SO4I-O-O 

47 

— 

— 


193 

— 

— 


* According to the text ol A, and L ; soo note 
i. S46. 

® The duration of Tudhi^thira’s reign, which 
K, has omitted to state, has heen computed 
from his total of SS68 years for the aggregate 


length of reigns from Gonanda I. to ITudhisthira 
1. ; see note on colophon of Book i. 

' This date is indicated hr K.’a statement, 
i.48. 
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IN'l’UdfircTlON, 


[App. 


TlllUM HOOK. 


RESTOBEl) (JONANltiYV llVAWl'Y. 




llinatloa 111 llciKD 



i’liUulAtOll liHltklUlV 





Ol AiCCOSolUtl. 






\ mu. 

BXoulbs, 

Days 

Megliavdliatm .... 

ms- 0-0 

t 

- 

— 

S'rej^iaaena-Pravarasona I. (Tm'i- 





jina II.) 

SJJJ—II-O 

.‘Ml 


“> 

BBrapya, with Tovamltja 

..7,6f 0- (1 

;h) 


— 

Matrgupta 


1 

() 

1 

Pravarasona II. ... . 

SI so - 11 - 1 

till 


— 

Yudhisthira 11. . . 

II 1 

:)!ir 

l\ 

«- 

Tnlilthaim-Narondrartilya 

.usn- • 1 

Hi 



RaiilUhtya {Tuiljinii in.) 

.non : 1 

aiKi 



VikramiUhlya , . . . 

utoo / 

13 



Bti&ditya 

,01^1 1 1 

311 

H 


Aggi’ugatu luiigDi of ruigns . 


hso 

Hi 

/ 

KOHUTIt WK)K. 




TUB 

KAllKilTA HVNAKTY. 





lliniilioiuil Ueluii 


aelrulnliul rAiiliIca 



- 


Tliitds 0 1 Accession . 

Ymis. 

MOIllliHe 

DOiyA. 

Diu'labhavardhana-Prajfvftditya . 

sm~K - 1 

!i(( 


— 

Durlahliaha-Pratiiiiaditya 11. . 

iniH—io - 1 

no 

... 

— 

Oantlrapi(}a-Vajramtya . 

ima-io-i 

8 

H 

“ 

Tar&pi(Ja-lJdayilditya . 

OTS-fl-) 

•1 

- 

24 

MukUpi^a-LalHiitUya . 

sm—o—% 

»li 

7 

11 

Knvalnyupi^ 


i 

— 

]/) 

Vajrachtyit-Bappiyaka-Lalitaditya. 

imirii-ui 

7 


— 

Prthivyhpi^a 

sm-'J—ni 

<1 

1 

— 

Saihgramapiila I 

8835-0 -ai 

— 

— 

78 

Jajja 

8835~.8—38 

8 

— 

— 

Jayapi^a-Yinayaditya . 

3S3.8-S—3S 

31 

— 

— 

Liuibapida 

!}S69-3SS 

12 

— 

— 1 

Saihgramapida 11 (Prthivyhpiija) . 

3871— S—3S 

7 


— 

Ci]^pa(fajayapida-Byhaepati . 

S878- 8—38 

13 

— 

— 

Ajitapida 

888fl» 

or 

— 

— 

Anahgapida 

8936 

3 


— 

Btpalapi^ 

S039 

3 



Total length of reigns , 


35!, 

1 

37 


^ According lo ihs reading of and L; eoo 
node iii. 379. 

® According to the reading of A,andL adopted 
in text j comp, note iv. 4fl0. 

t The difference between the indicated date of 
Ajithpida'e aooeeeion (LenhOca S. 38B9) and the 
one which we ehould get b; adding the IwelTC 
yeaie of Qippatajayapida’a reign to the oalen- 
lated date of his aooession, Lanhiha S. 8878-8-2S, 


is 1 year, 3 mouths and 28 days. This differ- 
ence is duo to TC. having adopted a ‘rough 
oalcuiation for the oggrogate longth of reigns m 
Books ii.-Tiii., as fully explained in /nti'od. ioe, 
note 16. 

The douhls as to the noouraoy of the _ date 
named by K, for the doath of Cippatajavaplda 
and the aooossion of Ailiffplda (iv. 703) have 
been eiploined above, Intnil §91. 
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EIETH BOOK. 

THE DTNASTE OP HTPALA. 


A.s. 

8B6/0 Avantivarman . 

883 S'aihliaravarman . 

902 Qopalavnrraan . 

904 SaihAata 

904 Sugati(ihii . 

906 Partha .... 
921 Nirjitavarman (Pafigii) 
023 Oalawatman 

933 S'uravBwnan I. . 

934 Partlia (reatotfd) , 

986 Oakravarman (ivstorfd) 
933 S'aTtikaravardnana 

936 Oakravarman (restored) 

937 Unmaitavanti , 

939 S'uravarman II . 



SIXTH BOOK. 


A.D. 

930 Ya.saskaradeva . 
048 VaiTja^a 

948 Saiugramadova . 

949 Pamgupia . 

930 Ksemagupta 
938 Abhimanyii . 

972 Xandigiipta . 

973 Triblmvan[i(gupta] 

976 Bliimagiipta 
980/1 Bidda . . . 


“ TUoexaotdate ofTa^aBkaiadova’seleotionto on tie 7ti of the kigit iolf of Aaodha (soo 
tie throne is not indicated it took place ‘'£70 t. 463, sqq.). 
or aix days ” after the flight of S'aravarmon II. 
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lOTUOIllK'TlttN. 


lApp,I. 


SWVHNTH HOOK. 
FIBffr liDllAlU lON.VH'l'Y. 






Uui ut\au <\i Ueiuu ytXxm 



fAuktkn nt Atn‘n'<'*um. 









Mnullm, 

T)ft7S. 

A.n. 


- 

— - 


— 

” 

in03 

Sanigramarilia . 

■107!) 

HliAilmpiMlti mi 8 




102H 

Haririliii .... 

■HOI 

vu 1 




loan 

Auivuta .... 

dIOl 

A’jfiiJlill All .8 




im 

Kala8a .... 

■lUR) 

KftrUilul Ml (i 




11W(I 

Qtlciu'^a .... 

■iiiin 

[in li 




108!) 

Hur^u .... 

4l()r. 

I'ltii^u ni l.t 





BKiUTll BOOK, 


8JSCOND l,OiIAUA JUYNAHTY. 




Iluriitiiiu lit lloii,niwIioiij spsciM. 


Lnnkikii SiitOH ot AucuHtiion. 

— 

— 



■ 

Voiiia 


UflfS. 

A.D. 





1101 Uccala .... 

4177 Bhadrapada hii 5 


— 

“ 

nil Bai}4a-S'at1iharaja . 

1187 Pau?a sn fi 

-- 

- 

1 

nil Sallia^a .... 

4187 Pan?a Su 7 ^ 

— 

3 

27 

1112 Susa&la .... 

4188 VaidliJcha 4ii 3 

— 

- 

- 

1120 Bhilqaoata 

4196 MOrgaAu’^ va 6 

— 

(1 

12 

1121 Siiasak (restored) . , 

4187 Jyai^^lia 4u .'! 

— 

- 

- 

1128 Jayasidiha (Siihhaclova) , 

4203 Pliftlguim VII 11) 

22“ 


— 


/ 


Twanty-two yaoia at JayaaimWa saiga tad- paesad ia Laatita B, 44!15, lidS-SO, wUaa 
oompletad tis work ; see viii. 3404. 




APPENDIX II. 


GENEALOaiOAL TABLES OE KAS'MiR DYNASTIES ACCORDING TO 

KALHANA.' 

FIBST BOOK. 

KINGS TAKEN FBOM THE KIIJlIIATAPDRANA. 

Gonanda. 1. 

Damodara I, m. YaSovati. 

Gonanda H 

Thirty-fivt hingt ‘losA’ 

KINGS EBCOEDBD BY HBLARijA. 

Lava. 

Eufa. 

Khagendra. 

I 

Surendia. 

Godhara, “ of another family," 

„ I 

Savar^a. 

Janaka. 

c, J 

Sacuiara. 

' The names of those members of the Ea^mir throne, are distinguished in these 
several royal families who did not occupy the tables by print in Italia, 
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INTUOUl l“|■U1N, 


iApp,U, 


KINtlS ISY 

iViidkii, wm Ilf S'iu iiui.r,i,’'i |■rall(^um'l^■ uml gredt. 
I I'niiiiKnii Ilf W'likiiui, 

Iliimiuliiiii 11. 

Hii^ka, Jit^lcii iuiil Kiini^kii. 

Aliliininnyii. 

(tOUAmilYA UVNAKTY, 

(Inuauik 111, 

I. 

ImlmjH., 

, I 

UllVlM.]». 

Vtlilii^uyu II. 

Naift I. 

KiMUii. 

('limifikaii, 

Himuyfiksa. 

Hii‘iii;iyal£ii]o, 

Vivsiilcnltt. 

JCihiTakula. 

Ueiin., 

■Vasunandn. 

Nam II. 

Ak^ft. 

Gopfwlikya, 

Qokarpa. 

KhiAkhila-Narendraditya. 

YudW^^ira I, 
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SBCONI) BOOK. 

Prataiiadityu I., “ a rolalivo of Viktainritliliya.'' 
Jalaulsna. 

Tmijina I. 


Vijaya. 

Jayeiidra. 


Sariidliiinati-Aryaraja. 


THIRD BOOK. 

GONANDIYA DYNASTY BBSTOSED. 


Tudhifthim I. 


Gopantija 

Meghavahaua 

S’rea^aseiia-Fraranisana I. (TuSjina IJ.) 

Hirapya Torainiija, Ynvaraja 
Pravarasena n. 

Yudhi?^ra n. 

I 

LaUdiaoa-Narendraditya Eaijadilya-Tunjina (III.) 

■Vikranladitya BdJuditya 

AmiigaiBkAii m. ^lU'labMmr 
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INTI!()ltU(ITlON, 

[App. II. 



.jf.idrStnmv h 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[App. II. 


SIXTH BOOK. 

Ttradcva 

! 

I I 

Sumailem Itiimadem 

Prabhalnradem Vanjate, iloposocl 9J8 a.d. 
Yaaaskaraclova, tiM8 a.d 
SamgrUmadeva, t9I9 A.D. 


Ahhinava, a ‘Divira’ 

Sa^igrumagupta jBhimam/d, of Kiilml 

Paxvagupttt, t950 a.d. Sirdharaja, of Lohara, in 

K^omagupta, t958 A.D., m, Didda, +1003 a.d. 

, Abhimanyu, +972 a.d. 


Nandigupta, +973 a.d. Tribliuvana[gnptal +976 a.d. Bhimagupta, +980/1 a.d. 




aENJ5AL0GI0AL I’ABLBy. 


WBSI MHARA MMABIV 




Viifi-aJmi'tije, of Lohira 
K^itvvja 
Bhmmaraja 


tilOi A,D. 


Saiiigramarija, tl028 a.d. 


Enririja, tl028 a.b, Ananto, iiOBl a.d. XJdayaimaUa Zofi 


'iikTi 


Kfllasa, tlO^A.D. 


Naya (P)* 


Etkarfa, tW 89 a.d. 


Jayavaja Bhyja 


Bnliuuil 

Nuffii 


'■fHhqja-BujiiJa, jllOl a.d, Sallis Dotnba Bmtapa 
'bikjacara, fllSO a.b. 


“ Oompavo for llio oarlior pc 
Jjohiwa family, vii. I 2 H 2 -B 7 . 

* 'fliis aiiooniior of Uio [lOliuru 
liably itlontioal villi Nam, a cl 
bhiaarc, moatioaod iir. Via. 




HEVENTH AND EIGHTH BOOKH, 




Nai'a, of Ddrimbhisdra^ 

NaravSham 

Phulla 

, I 

iMtauCikana 

Canda 

Crmilurdja 

SvMuirCya, of JUilmm GopSla 

H 

Dklda, m. to Kaeraagupta KSifthriija 

Jamruja | 

Tcmvaiipa 

I'ha^tana Bhawmata, flOOC a.d. Ajjaka 

I ^ I I i ^ j I Uocala, tllll A.D. 

Balhana Salima^ 'Mk, Tijayamja Bulla Gulin I 

Sauliliasyalekhu , »». to bmiapala 


Purmiitidi Ajm 


^ Itia doubtful wlielilier Ibo Nujii rofoTi'ed to, 
vii. IJ'tS, is not idontioal >vith llio prinoaas of 
Hint namo mantionod as a dnugbtei of AunnWa 
biator KaUaua in vii. 293; compni'O nolo vii. 
1148. 


' It is not qnito oovtaiu whatbor Rnlbapn nnd 
SaDiniui mcntionod in Tii. 10.13 as graiidnoua 
of I'auTBugn, woro sous of Ohamuinta, as sug- 
gcstod by the contait. 

^ The oontoxt of vii. 1065 makoa it probable 


that 'Vijnynrajn 
TanvaiV" ” ■" 
boont I'l 
' Tilt 
Tom \ ; 



[App. 11. 


fiEOomi I.OUABA BYNABSY. 


^ (hthga 

Mdila, tlW A.D. 


Sussalaitl^SSA.D. SaJlioija LotMna Ealha Sullii 

^ 1. I 

i I I 1 I 

Jayasiihlitij fllou A.B.* Mallarjma Vigrahamju LiUm VaHmaklJM 


hfilituditi/a Jwjapida Yaiankam AmOdputrika, i». io Smnapula 


and Gnlln, “ grandsona o£ 
Njs of Tnlltt, whoso do- 
'y stated in vii. 1033. 
’s death is given by 


THE EAJATAEAHGINI OE KALHANA. 


FIRST BOOK. 

BEVEBENCE TO GAHBSa. 

1. Bevereiiee to Hava -who [grants his worshippers’ desires] like th^ tree of 
paradise ; who is heantifiecl by a seam of light emitted by the jewels on the hoods 
of the serpents adorning him, and in whom thoso freed [from mundane existence] 
find eternal rest. 

2. May both the halves of the God whose cognizance is the bull, and who is 
united with one half of his spouse, give you glory, — the left whose forehead wems 
a saffr'on Tilaka, who near the ear displays the joyous tremour of numerous 
dangling earrings, the complexion of whose throat is fair like the glitter of the 
oeeanbom [shell], and whose breast wears a faultless bodice ; — ^the right whose 
forehead wears a flame of fire, who displays near Ms ear the gaping mouths of 
numerous playfully moving snakes, the beauty of whose throat is not impaired by 
the darliness of the oceanborn [poison], and whose chest is enveloped by the lord of 
snakes as by an armour. 


1. The two opithets bkusab?to(/^ and pra- 
Um° apply equally to S'iva and the tree of 
paiadiae. With reference to the latter they 
are to be rendered : “ which is beautified by 
the seam of light proceeding from the jewels 

i taken] from ilie hoods of serpents and [home] 
)y those blessed ones who form [tliat tree's] 
adornment, and which hears pendants of 
pearls.” 

The Ea^mirians, being S'aivas, consider 
S'iva to he the universal soul and expect 
to be absorbed by him. BUhlsb. 

0. S'iva is invoked here, and in the intro- 
duotory verses of the other Tarangaa, under 
the form of ArSkamnkava, representing his 
union with Farvati. A description of both 
lialves is given in the first three padas by 


words which apply equally to tho left half 
(Piirvata) and to the right lalf (S'iva). _ 

In the description of the loft half miibhfta- 
krUJotkundaU is to be taken as a separate 
adjective qualifying j/wiMifam ; as applied to 
the right half these words form a compoimd. 

jakdMjaccAiij/aolMikgftkacckuvi^ is to he 
dissolved in the first case, with Prof. Bulilor, 
miojalailhijucchut/avad accha ; in the second 
oaso I take it nsjaMkijaocM^aya aschu, where- 
as he explains it by jalaimacckayaya cha or 
aeoha, i.e. aadiadita. 

In the desoription of S'iva aKna must he 
dissolved into afunam ina, 'the lord of snakes,’ 
Tas^, who serves S'iva instead of tlie Jenvi. 
The ocean-horn poison is the Holuliala which 
S'iva swallowecl. B. 

B 


iHIBODUOnOX. 



2 


EiJATARA]SfGI]SrI. 


IirtEOD POTION. 


Earlier C]ironicle<i. 


[ 1 . 3 . 


3. Worthy of praise is that power of true poets, whatever it may be, which 
surpasses even the straam of nectar, in as much as by it their own bodies of glory as 
well as those of others obtaiii immortality. 

4. Who else hut poets resembling Prajapatis [in creative power] and able to 
bring forth lovely productions, can place the past times before the eyes of men ? 

5. If the poet did not see in his mind’s eye the existences which he is to 
reveal to all men, what other indication would there be of his possessing divine 
intuition? 

6. Though in view of the length of the narrative diversity could not be 
secured by means of amplification, still there may be found in it something that will 
please the light-minded. 

7. That noble-minded [poet] is alone worthy of praise whose word, like that 
of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the facts of the past. 

8. If I narrate again the subject-matter of tales of which others have treated, 
stiH the virtuous ought not to turn their faces from me without hearing my reasons. 

9-10. What is the skill required in order that men of a later time should 
supplement the naiTative of events in the works of those who died after composing 
each the history of those lungs whose contemporaries they were ? Hence my 
endeavour is to give a connected account where the narrative of past events has 
become fragmentary in many respects. 

11. The oldest extensive works containing the royal chronicles [of Kamiir] 
have become fi-agmentary in consequence of [the appearance o^ Buvmia’s com- 
position, who condensed them in order that [their substance] might be easily 
remembered. 


3. The nectar (nulh1) secures immortality 
unk to the person who nriiiks it. 

4. The Prajapatis are fourteen in muriber. 
They caused the succossiro creations of the 
world. B. 

7. The oavliur Ed. road m-ongly 
kficOf for baM^kftu, Tliis reading has induced 
previous inteipretera to take atkeya^em as 
Mpi/asi em. Thu gloss of A^, df^ha, seems 
to suppose the latter interpretation. 

9-10, These two verses ore marked as a 
couplet or Yunahika, forming an unit in 
syntactical coustmution. They contain, as 
luroady pointed out by Prof. Biihlor, the 
reasons imuded to in verse 8. The meaning 
of those versos I take to ho as foloivs : It 
requires but little sldll to continue the series 
uf chroniolos of individual reigns earlier 
writers have left, by adding a narrative of more 
recent events. But Kalhapa has set himself 
an additional and more difficult task, viz, 
that of clearing up and putting into right 


order the fragmentary records regarding the 
earlier reigns. 

K, seems to me to allude here to historical 
compositions, similar in chai'acter to the sub- 
sequent continuations of his own work by 
Jonarlija, S'rivara, and Prajyabhat^ which 
took up tlie narrative of events from the 
point where the earlier narrative had closed. 

Eor another interpretation, wliioh, however, 
does not appear to take into account tlie real 
significance of the form of interrogatiop con- 
tained in dakfyam Idyad idam ^omp. viii. 
2118), see p. Ixvii. 

11. Prof. BiUder, whose translation is 
otherwise reproduced above, renders ekmS^ 
by “have been lost," and adds the note: 
"Suvrata apparently wrote a handbook of 
the history of Ea^mir, to be conimitied to 
memory in tlie schools, which, as usual in 
India, caused the loss of the more ancient hooks 
on the subject." I prefer te translate cAihn# 
by “have become fragmentary” or “have 
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12. Suvrata's poem, tLougi it has obtained celebrity, does not show dexterity IsiaoDnonoit. 
in the exposition of tbe subject-matter, as it is rendered troublesome [reading] by 

misplaced learning. 

13. Owing to a certain want of care, there is not a smgle part in Ksemndra’s 
‘ List of Kings ’ {Nrpdmli) free from mistakes, though it is the work of a poet. 

14. Eleven works of former scholars containing the chronicles of the kings, I 
have inspected, as well as the [Purana containing the] opinions of the sago NUa. 

15. By looking at the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples and 
grants by former kings, at the laudatory inscriptions and at mitten works, the 
trouble arising from many errors has been overcome. 

16. Among the flfty-two rulers whom those [former scholar’s] do not mention. 


been distiu’bed in their order," in view of the 
Btatemont made below, i. 14, as to the twelve 
earlier chronicles which K. had himself in- 
spected; Boe also the roferonces aotu^ 
made by him to earlier writors, i. 17-20. Wo 
my ftSSHsae that on ocoount of SwreaWe 
compilation tlie study of the older clironioles 
was disooniinued, and ttuit complete copies of 
these works were no longer to he found in 
K.'s time. 

13. Regarding the poet and polyhistor 
Efemendra, also called Vi/dsaddia, see Prof. 
BiUiler’s Jlfijwt, p. 4<') sqq. He lived under 
King Anantadova (1029-1064 a.d.) and his son 
Ealasa (f 1082 A.i),). For a list of the 
numerous works composed by K^omendra, 
see Prof. Aufrooht’s C'af. Catalog, s.v. No 
copy of K^omondra's Nrpdvali has yet been 
discovered, nor have I come across any othor 
reference to the work by a Ka^miriou author. 

14. For an oxhaustive analysis of the 
extant Niliaaatapiraria, see Prof. BUliler’s 
MmoH, pp. 37 sqq., and pp. Iv-lx. From the 
Nilamata, which is an important source of 
information on the sacred antiquitios of 
Kafmii', E. obtained, according to his own 
statement i. 10, the names of tho first four 
kings. A comparison of liis narrative, i, 67-82, 
with the fragments preserved of tho opeuiue 
chapter of the Nilmnata shows “ that it. took 
over some portions of his narrative almost 
literally from the Purfuja” {Report, p. 88). 

16. In the note appended to theteanslation 
reproduced above, Prof. Bidder rightly dis- 
tmmishes four kinds of records as referred to 
byK. : (i.) TRa prati^thaBsana edicts, i.e. in- 
scriptions recording tho erection and con- 
secration of temples or other buildings and 
monuments, such os arc to be found on 
almost bU temples, religious or even profane 
buildings (such as palaces), on images, funeral 
monument, and so forth; (ii.) the mstuldeam 
edicts, i.e. inscriptions recording grants of 


things, chiefly of land, and, perhaps, also of 
aUowanoes, 8uoh_ as are fqimd engraved on 
oopper-plates ; (iii.J prahstipaffm, tables con- 
taining laudatory inscriptions of persons or 
places, such as now are found sometimes in 
tersplfia or other public huMingB (regaiding 
such inscriptions, comp, now Prof. Biihler’s 
remarks in the Vienna OrientalJoumal, Yol.ii. 
p. 80); (iv.) the sustrae, the works on the 
various smonces, or, to use a short oxprossion, 
the Manuscripts of Sanskrit books, whieh in 
KaAmk mostly give at tlve end some mfonna- 
lion regarding the author and the king under 
whom the author wrote, together inth the 
date. 

Of tbe fleet class of documents only a small 
number of specimens has been mund in 
Kasnur, and none of them, except a frag- 
mentary inscription of the time of Queen 
Diddain the Lahore Museum, can be ascribed 
ivitli certainty to a period earlier than K. 
For some brief undated inscriptions of Uiis 
land, soon by Prof. Buhler at IQiun'muli and 
VaroJiamflla, comp. R^rt, pp. 8, 12. Others 
of a shnilar oharaoter have been found by me 
at Vij*br6r,Bavan (Mfirtapd) and a few othor 
places. It is likely that K. obtained a portion 
of tho ample data his work contains as to the 
foundation of particular temples, Matlias, 
Viharas, and other religions buildings, from 
such inscrintional records. 

No inscription of the kind described imder 
(ii.) and (iU.) has come to my Imowlsdge in 
Ea4mir. That inscriptions, probably on copper- 
plates, were used for the tooord of land- 
grants also in Kasmir, we sae from the story 
of Bangs related v. 397 sq. 

18. Tto four nilers meant here aro 
Gonanda 1, Dftmodara L, Tafiovati, and 
Gonancla II. In the extant text of the 
Nilamata Wo find leforeucos to Gonanda I., 
Ya^ovati, and Gonanda II,, though only the 
last is mentioned by name ; see vv. 6-9. The 
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iHiBCffiTTCiaoii. OE account of the loss of tradition, four, viz. Goiianda and [his anceossors], have 
been taken [by me] from the Nilamata [Purflna], 

17-18. Having read the opinion of the Pasnpata Brahman Helardja who 
formerly composed a ‘List of Kings’ {partlmdmli) in twelve thousand S'lokas, 
PadmamiUiu entered in his work the eight kings beginning with Lava, who 
preceded Ahlca and his snoeessors. 

19. The five kings also, among whom Aklca is the first, the hlustrious 
Glumllakara has declared [to have been recovered] from the fifty-two [lost ones], 
Por his verse is as follows : — 

20. “ The five [nilers] from AsoIm to Alhimanyu who have been named, were 
obtained by the ancients from among the fifty- two [lost ones].” 

21. This narrative [of mine] which is properly airanged and which resembles 
a medicine, is useful where the [accounts regarding the] place imd time of Idngs are 
fluctuating {Ut., growing and diminishing). 

22. Or if [another aspect be considered], what intelligent inun's heart would 
not be pleased by such a composition which treats of numbei'less events of ancient 
times ? 

20. When [the heaiur] has well pondered over the sudden appearance of 
living beings that lasts for a moment only, then lot him judge of the sentiment of 
resignation (danta) which is to rule supremo in this work. 

24. Imbibe, therefore, straight with the folds of your ear-sholls this ‘ Biver 

fraj^entaiy state of the text in all accessible where tlie statements as to the residence, ex- 
MSS. aoeoimts for the onrission of Dilino- tent of rule ami date of various Icings were 
dara's name which K. must have found in his previously euWoot to cloulite. Prof. Biihlet 
own copy. translates : “ This narrative (of mine), which 

17-18. I hare followed Prof. Buhler in is arranged (in proper order) and resemhles 
translating wiflAffliirafm by ‘Paanpnta’j regard- a medicine, is useful for increasing as well 
ing the use of the term for this portioiilar as diminishing the (statements of previous 
sect of ascetics, see P. W. s.v. writers regarding) mgs, place, and timo,’' 

A Helflrttja, who was a Ka^mirian and lived The context does not seem to mo to neoessi- 
probahly in the 9th or lOth century, has tate this interpretation, which would place an 
written a commentary on the VSkyapadiya, awkward and unnecessaiy confession in the 
of which fragments are slBl extant; see Kiel- month of the author. However much the 
horn in the Ind. Ant, iii. p. 285. B. views and aims of a Hindu Kavi may difihr 

The name given in Ed. with A, as Par- from the standards of critical liistory, we can 
vwmihim, has been corrected by A, into scarcely expect lum to boast of the liberties 
Padmamhira. I now prefer to accept the he may have taken with the records of earlier 
latter form, in view of the observations authors. | 

recorded p. x of my edition. These show S8. Santa is one of the nine Pma» cc I 
that the eorreotions of A, are baaed on a ‘ sentiments ’ which the Alamkaratestra dis- ! 
careful coDation of the original of Ratno- tinguishes in poetic compositions. K's work, ' 
kautha’s Codex, deming with so many events and oontainhig 

See for the kings, from Lam\x) Saanara, such varied deaoriptions,must exhibit different 

i. 84-100, and regarding tlie peculiar character Easas. But inasmuch as his narrative teaches 
of the royal names taken from Helftraja, note the instabilify of everything human, the 
i, 84. poet declares ‘ the sentiment of rosignation 

31. _ I understand K, here to say that his to he the ohoraoteristio {pradMuni) fiasa (i 
narrative is to restore order and certainty the work. 
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of Engs ’ {Bdjuta/ra'iirjiiil), wMoli is rendered pleasant by nnder-currents of powerfnl Ihtboddotiok. 
sentiments. 

25. Formerly, since tlie beginning of tbe Kalpa, the land in the womb of tho DeioripHonolKatolr, 
Himalaya was filled with water during the periods of the [first] six Manus [and 
formed] the ‘ Lake of Sati’ {Satisaras). 

26-27. Afterwai'ds when the present period of the [seventh] Mann Vaimsvata 
had arrived, the Prajapati Kaiyajja caused the gods led by Druhina, Upeudi'n and 
Rudra to descend, caused [the demon] Jalodhhava, who dwelt in that [lake], to be 
Irilled, and ci'eated the land known by the name of Kasnilr in the space [previously 
occupied by] the lake, 

28. That [land] is protected by Nila, the lord of all Niigns, whose regal parasol 
is fomod by the circular pond [of the Nfialcunda] witli the Vitastd’s newly rising 
stream as its stick. 

29. Thera Glauri, though she has assumed the form of the FitustS, still keeps 
her wonted inclination, [For in her river-shape] she turns her face towards the 
ravine (gidid), just as [in her godlike form] she turns it towards [lier son] Kumam 
iguha) ; [in her river-shape] tho mouths of the Nagas (ndyamuhlia) chink her 
abundant water (dpitahhmjmyaJi), just as [in her godlike form her] elephant-faced 
[son Gaijesa] {nagamuliha), chank her abundant milk (dpitabhiiripaydh). 


J SB. The NUmnata gives a lenrihy aoooimt 
of the legends relating to the mtlaarae, tlio 
demon JalodJblma who had made it Ms hahitar 
tion, the dosicuation of the lake hy the gods at 
the prayer of Emjapa and tlie demon’s de- 
struction. A careful abstract of these storios, 
accounting for the orealion of Kaamir, has 
beengivenhy Prof. Bukler, Iteport, pp. 38 sqq. 

88-27. In representing Brahman, Vispu 
and S'iva as the leaders of the gods who 
assisted lCtt4yapa in the defeat of Jalodbhava, 
K. follows the narrative of tho Nilmnata. 

The name Sasmim is explained in the Nila- 
mata by fancdfiil etymologies based on the 
above legend; see w, 217 sq. 

Read fatMi-obliimau for latsam bhimuu of 
Ed. 

.188. The description of tho TIrthas of 
KaSrairheginswiththoManaga, who is placed 
by ancient tradition, surviving to this day, at 
the head of tdl tho hTagas or Spring-deities of 
the land (see Nllaimta, vv. 09, 901). He is 
eousiderod a son of Ka^yapa (ib. 9.)). His 
residonce is the famous fountain near the 
village of Vermg, situated in the Shaliabad 
Piirgapa, at the foot of tlie Ban“hal Pass, 
7.5“ 17' long. 83“ 32' hit. For a description 
of this moguiftcent spring, enelosed by the 
Emperor Jihfin^ in a fine stone basin, see 
Abu-i-Fazl’s Ain~i Akb., ii. p, 381 ; Fobsibb, 


Journey, ii. p. 4; Mooiwmorx, Traveh, ii, p. 260 ; 
ViOHB, Traeek, I p. 332; Ihob, Handbook, 
p.l84. 

Near the FilanSga Ti^ijii is said to have 
first placed tho plouglishare with wliich the 
Satisaras was drained, Nilamata, 381 ; and 
there Parvatx was brought to light in the form 
of the river Vitastil by a stroke of S'iva’s 
trident. Comp. ib. 248 sqq., and the full 
account of tlie legends regarding the origin of 
tho Vitastil given in Uuraoar. idi. Heiioe the 
Tirtlia bears the threefold name of Silakmda, 
Vifattu and ^iilayhdta [Nilamata, 1299, and 
Haracar. xii. 17). 'I'he Nilaiiaga is noiv coni' 
monly known by the name of J er/irii/, which 
is evidently derived from the old designation 
TJr of riio present Shilhabrid Pargaija (see 
Ain-i AJsb., l.e., and gloss of A,). 

The pond, which is now of on octagonal 
shape, must, as the use of the term Nilaku>}ila 
shows, also in ancient times luive iippronclied 
a ch'onlar form. It is, therefore, coniparedhy 
K. to a ‘royal parasol.’ The stream whiwi 
issued from it, and wMoli is conventionally 
taken as Hie origin of the Vitastil, is described 
by tlie poet as tho stick supporting the 
parasol. [Another tradition takes tho neigh- 
bouring spriiw of T itotati'ft or VitliHmtuc as 
the source of we river; see note i. 102,] 

29. The above translation, given by Prof. 
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30. That [coimtiy] is attended by the Ntlgaa S'aMm, Fadma and others 
resplendent with various jewels, just as the town of Kuba-a [is attended] by the 
[nine] guardians of treasures [among whom are S'aiikha and Padma], 

31. To protect, forsooth, the Nagas who came [to seek shelter] afraid of 
Garuda, it has stretched out its arms high above m the guise of mountain-waEs. 

32 . There [worshippers] touching the wooden image of the husband of 
Uma at the Tirtha of Pa^asHdam, obtain comfort [in life] and final hberation 
[thereafter] as their rewards. 


BiiUer, oonforniB to the gloss of A,. In the 
IfuM or ravine, towards which tl» VitaBta 
turns her face, we may see with him an 
allnsion to the moimkin gorgos through 
which the river passes on leaving Rasmir. 

30. By the name of Nuffa arc dosicuated 
in Knimir the tutelary doitios wMm are 
supposed to reside in the springs and lakes of 
tlie Vidley. fikom early times considurahlo 
importance must have haon attached to thoir 
wowhip, as is proved hy the long account 
given of them in the NtUemata, hy the 
numerous temples erected near the more 
fiuaons springs, and the popnlaritjr and un- 
doubtedly aiidcnt origin of the pilgrimages 
directed to tlie latter. The belief in Mgas is 
inly (dive also in the Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the Valey, which in many places has 
not ceased to pay a kind of sapersritious 
ro^ieot and iU-disguisod worship to these 
deities. 

The popular conception of the Nagas, asi 
now ouraent, represents them under the formt 
of snakes, living in the water of -the springs oH 
lakes protected by thorn. That this hehof is 
not modem, is shown, e.g. hy iv. 601 ; 
vii. 171. They can, however, also appear in 
human shape (soe the legend of ihe Ntga 
Su^rava6 and his daughters, i. 208 sqq.), or 
may take the form of clouds and liail-^rms, 
see notes i. 179, 239; iii. 16 sqq. Springs, 
generally are called to this day m Kasmir.f 
The two Nftgas namod in our passage do not 
occupy a particularly high position in the 
hierarchy of Kasminan springs, Semkha is 
mentioned as the fourteenth in the Ibt of 
Nagas in the Nilamata, 902. I have not been 
able to trace his name elsewhere in the 
Mahatmyas and similar tests. Two Padma 
Nagas are referred to in tho Nilamata, 904, 
in 016 twenty-sixth place, besides two Makih 
^adma Nclgas. 

The S'aiiklia Nd^a I am unable to locate at 
present, ^ [The statement in P. Sahihram’s 
Tirthasamgraka, quoted by Prof. Buhler, 
refers to a Slanlchapala mga, whidi is a 
different spring deity.] The Padma Naga 


has been assumed by Prof. Buhler to he iden- 
tical with tlie MahS}>adim Naga, which is 
oonsidorod the tutelary deity of the Vohr 
lake and lias actually given his name to 0ie ’ 
lattur ; aoo note iv. 093. 

1 am iiiducod to adopt this idontifioation, 
notwitlwtandiug tho diilbroiice of the names, 
h) view of tlio followuig ] lassagos, S'rivar<i, i, 
230, spoiiks of a flood in Krainanijya as unit- 
ing itself with tliu wators of tho Padmani- 
yff(t(M'(H,hywhieli only UioVolur can ho meant j 
III tho ffomtli Ohi’ouiolo, HO, ihu PadmanSga 
is rofon-od to in ooniiootion with a battle 
which tokos phico near Mai<atniif/a,i.e. the 
village of liCiimg closo to tlio W. shore of the 
Volitr in tho Zaiiiagir Pargapa Finally, the 
Vitatfimuihatmga, xxiv. 8/5, speaks of the Eat- 
naouijanuga uniting itself with the Padma- 
naga at the vUlage of Aryeia ; tlie latter is 
shown in a gloss of my Manuscript as the 
village of Aim on the N.'W. shore of the Volnt, 
in the Kbuy^hom Pargapa. 

81, The Nilamata relates in its inilial 
chapter, w. 47-70, tho origin of 0ie 6nm% 
between Kadru and Vinatii, wives of KaSyapa, 
and then- descendants. The Nugos, children 
of Kadrii, being persecuted by Garufla, son 
of Viuato, flee to tho Satdsmm, where 
grants them on asylum. 

The mountain-ranges enclosing tiie Yalley 
to tlie north and south are compared to the 
arms raised by the personifiod Ka^mlr above 
the heads of the supplicant Nfigas. 

• 32. At the sacred spring of 
S'ivo is wordiipped under the name of 
teivara, having shown himself there acooramg 
to the legend under tho disguise (/inp«fa)of 

S i of wood floating on the water. The 
a is situated close to the village of 
AofAei' (derived from Slcr, Kapaldvarat comp. 
Ks. J^5f/(e)'<Skr. Note C, i. 120 

in the Pargopa of Kut“har, 75° 18' long. 83° Iff 
lat. It consists of a large circular tenk fed 
hy springs and enclosed by a massive stone 
wall, which the tradition, referred to hy K. 
in vii. 190 sqq. and still locally rememhered, 
ascribes to King Bhoja of Miilava. For a 
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33. Ti ere tie goddess Samhjd produces on an arid hill[side] water wiioh 
serves as an indication of the presence of merit and the absence of sin. 

34. There the ‘ Self-created Fire’ {SvayambM), rising from the womb of the 
earth, receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the saorifioers. 


detailed aocoimt of the extant remains at 
K^ate^vara, see note vii. 190. 

The legend of the Tirtha is related in 
Mlamata, w, 1160-68, and at considerable 
length in Jlaracar. xiv.,_from which the extant 
Knpal^varamaMtmya is talcen; comp, also 
S'rikciythrtc, hi. 14. 

ALBEitONl had heard of the Kapatesvara 
Tirtha and its legend. He records, India, u. 
p. 181, the story told hy people from Kasmir 
that pieces of wood sent by Mahadeva appear 
annually in “a pond called Eudais/iahr to 
the left of the source of the Vitasta, in the 
middle of the month 'Vai4altha.”/j<iij/, ilia 
form in wliioh the nomo is given by tlie MS. 
of the India, is, as my friend Prof. Seybold 
has been kind enough to point out on ray 
inquiry, easily accounted for as a dericm 
error for i.e. *Kavade4var, a prakri- 

tised form of the name. The date given 
for the miracle coincides mth that indicated 
for the pilgrimage, Earaear. xiv. 122. The 
indioation as to the poshnon of the Tirtha is 
also approximately correct. _ 

Abu-i-Fazi,, Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 368, mentions 
“in the village of Kotihar, a deep spring 
surrounded by stono temples, '^en its 
water decreases, an image of Mahadova in 
sandal-wood appears.”/ The story related by 
K. in vii. 190 sqq., together with the legend 
heard by me on the spot in September, 1891, 
as to the miraculous cum of Kmg Mucukund 
(see note Ic.) seems to indicate that healing 
powers were once ascribed to the water of the 
Tirtha. 

88. The goddess Samdliya shows herself 
in the famous spring commonly known to 
Ka4m!r Brahmans as Trisamdhyd, It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the S. 
of the village of Bemigdm, m the Bring Par- 
gaija, eiro. 76° 22' long. 83° 32' lat. The 
small hamlet close to the spring takas its 
name &m.d‘h'ar from the name of Samdhyd- 
detn (BA. 6rfir<Skr. bhattdrikd ‘ goAAoss’). 

The spring is supposed to flow inter- 
mittently in the months of Jyaistha and 
A;adha, three times in the day and three 
times during the night, and has, on account 
of the analogy thus presented with the three- 
fold recitation of the Gayatri (Samdhya), been 
the object of a pilgrimage evidently since 
veaty early times. It is mentioned in the 
Mhmata, 1238, and its legendary origin and 
miraculous powers are described in tiie Tri- 


samdbyamSkdtmytts comp, also Fourtli Chron. 
843. 

Dr. Bbbkibb, who visited the spring in 
May, 1666, at the desire of his potron DaniA- 
mand IQito , in order to examine ‘les men- 
veilles,’ has described the phenomenon with 
Ms usual acciuaoy, and has recorded a very 
ingenions explanation based on a close obsei'- 
vation of the topographical features of tlie 
neighbourhood; see Bernier's Travels, ed. 
Constable, pp. 410 sqq., also ViaxE, Travels, 

i. 339. 

A curious pas^e from tlm Edbistdn. rcs- 
ferriug to Tnsamdlya, is quoted .in full by 
Troveb, L p. 862; corap. also Ain-i Alcb., 

ii. p. sah. 

pwiyapdpanam anvayavyatireiaj/ob- K.6eoms 
to allude here to the belief, still current at 
the present day and referred to Earaear, 
iv. 60, according to which the ‘ miracle ’ does 
not show itsolf if any rvicked or inoredulous 
person happens to visit the spring. When 
Colonel huan Singh, the Sikh Governor, came 
to Trisamdhya, the goddess remained bidden 
xmtil he bad subjected himself to a lengtliy 
‘ upavfisa.’ 

84. SmyasMCt, or in tho language of the 
villagers iSiiymn, is the name of a spot, situated 
half a mile to the S.W. of tiro village NicMhom, 
eiro. 74° 10* long. 34° 22' lat., in the Maoldpnr 
Pargana, where volcanic phenomoim are ob- 
soiwod hr a shallow hollow formed botiveen 
banks of clay and sand. In certain years 
vaporu's issue here from Assures of the ground, 
then sufficiently hot to boil the ST&ddha 
ofTerings, wMon the pilgrims place there. 
When I visited the site in Sopteraber, 1892, 
tire phenomenon was said not to have taken 
place for the last fifteen years. But the aoil 
of -fto hollow appeared ovou then bright rod, 
like bru’ned clay, and was furrowed by narrow 
fissures. P, Govind Kaul attended a pil- 
grimage to Svayaihbhu in tlie year 1876, when 
tho ^mptoms wei’e noticeable for about ten 
months. Visne, Travels, ii. p. 280, nielitions 
occmTences of tho phenomenon at the be- 
ginning of the present century. _ For air 
earlier roferenco, see Ain-i Akh,, ii, p. 365; 
comp, also Laweence, Valley, pp, 42 sq. 

The BvayaMhSmdhdtmya relates at length 
the legend how S'iva (Svayaihbha) at the 
request of the gods who were hard pieasevl 
by the Asuras, took there the ineamation of 
Edldynirudra; comp, also Nilamata, 1010, 


IsiRoninmoK. 
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85, Tliere the goddess Samsoail horself is seen ui the form of a swan in a 
lake [situated] on the summit of the B/ierfo-hill {Bketiagiri) which is sanctified by 
the Gaiigire-sonrce {&a>igodbh6da.). 

30. There even to this day drops of sandal-ointment offered by the gods are 
to he seen at Nandihfetra, the [permanent] residence of 8'iva. 

87. There when visiting the [shrine of the] goddess 8'arada, one reaches at 
once the river Madhmiati, and [the river of] Samsvatl worshipped by poets. 


A pilgrimage of King Uccala to Svayambhu 
ia mentioned by K., viii. 260. 

36. For an aooount ol this long-forgotten 
Tittlia, which has been traoed by me at the 
present Jhufbriir (Bhetjftdevi) in the hills 
wosl of S'npiyan, see Note A in Appoudk. 

/86. The name Nandik^eti'a is given hy the 
J^lamata, the Nandilcfetm and Ilammlsata 
Madidbmyai to a liigh alpino valley at Uio foot 
of the east Glaciers of the Haromukh Poaks, 
wliioh contains the saured KSlodaka Laku, 
popularly Imoivn as Nmd-KuL This hilco, 
situated cite. 76° long. 84° 28' lat., at an 
altitude of about 13,00(y, forms one of tho 
cMof stations on the pilgrimogo to ilio sacrod 
Gafiga Lake ( UttarmnSnaia), \™h lies a short 
distance above it./ According to a logend 
told at lengtli in the Nihmta, w. 1001-1181, 
Nmddu, bom as son of S'ilCda, porlormed in 
Gio Kalodaka a great penance, wheroupon 
B'iva took up his pormaneut abode there by 
the side of his faiiJiM attendant. Tho inner 
portion of the lake, showing a deep blue 
colour, is supposed to mark the residence of 
Eala or S'iva; the outer priion, of a light 
green coloiw, that of Nandin. S'iva is wor- 
Slipped there imder the name of NandUa; 
comp. Sdjat i. 118, 123 sq., 130, 160; ii 170. 

K. extends the term oi Nemdikfetra so as to 
include the neiglihouring site of BMleivam, 
or Buttfier, in tiie Kank'noi Yaiiey below 
Nmd-Kol (oomp. note i. 107), when spealdng 
of the orootion of a temple in honour of 
Bhutoaa at Nandik?etra, i. 148;^ also in vii. 
964 1 viii. 77, 236.5. Nandik?etra w mentioned 
besides in li. 170; vii. 646; viii. 2430, and 
refen'ed to as NandUaJifptra, i. 113. 

T have not been able to trace, eiiher in the 
tests or in oral tradition, the logend alluded 
to by K. as to the drops of ‘ormdana’ left 
from a sacridee of the gods performed at 
Nandiksetra. 

37. 'Hie Tirtha here referred to is the 
ancient shrine of S'lrada, traoed hy me in 
Se^tombor, 1892, at Sfardi in the upper 
Ki^angangS, Valley oiro, 74° 16' long. 84° 18' 
lat. For a detailed aooount of the identifiesr 
tioii and a desoription of the extant temple, 
see Note B in Appendix. 


The shrine of S'arada is situated on a small 
hill, above tho jvuiotion of the IGsangangi 
River with a small stream known to tins day 
os Mad/unnati, which flows from the mounUiu 
rango to tho S.E. Almost opposite to S'atdi 
a largo struaiu, uoniiug from Clio snowy range 
towards Cilati, uiuuts tho TCi^angaugii from 
tho N. It is callud Kankatori on the map, 
hut dorngualod as Bnrmi’af! hy tlio Biiri^- 
DuViiihmja and local tradiiioiu Our verse 
oontiiins an allnsiim lu tho nniou of these 
thruu struauis, the Kiiiaugangil, whioh is 
also called simply (Im'iad or NiiMu in the 
Mahatmya, huiug roproscutud by BiiruM, a 
form of l^iirvatwiaugfl. 

K. has (iccaslou to mention tho shrine of 
S'arada (S'ftrailasthana) in romioctiou wMi 
Jayasiihlia’s siege of uio fort of Sira^U, 
traoed by me some miles below S'nrdi; oomp. 
viii. 2566. 2700, with Note K, viii, 2492. 

Tho pilgrimage to this shrine must have 
enjoyed oonsidorablo renown in old days, 
as even Aibebuhi heard of it. “In inner 
Kashmir, about two or throe days’ joumoy 
from the capital in tlie direction towMos 
the mountains of Bolor, tliere is a wooden 
idol called Sarada {sic) wliioh is much vene- 
rated end frequented by pilgrims;” SM 
India, i. p. 117. Abu-ItFazl, Ain4 Ahb.,'i. 
p. 868, also mentions the shrine of S'arada, 
adding a story according to whioh the temple 
begins to shake on tlie 8th S'udi of each 
month. 

The nppor Kijangohga VaUey was piaoti- 
oally independent territory or Yo^stto 
during the Moghul and Pathan rul 0 ._ This 
oironmstanoo, in connection with tlio ^stance 
of S'ardi from KaSnur proper andttie difficulty 
of tlie paths leading to it, explains why the 
Tirtha has become praotifially unknown among 
the Bralunans of the capital. It is nowadays 
frequented only by the Brahman families 
living in the neighbouring Pargapas of the 
Kamrfia. For the oonvemonoe of thB_ wor- 
shippers a substitute of the ancient shme of 
the goddess has now been provided in the 
close noighhonrhood of S'rinagar. At the 
time prescribed for the S'faada ^grimage, a 
Nfiga called Saradahttfda, near the village ol 
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I. 41.] 

38. In that [country] which Kesava (Visnu) and liana (8'iva) adorn as 
Oahrahhj'i and Vijayela, as well as in other [forms], there is not a space as large 
as a grain of sesamum without a Ertha. 

39. That country may he conquered by the force of spiritual merits, but 
not by forces of soldiers. Hence its inhabitants are afraid only of the world 
beyond. 

40. There the rivers arc free from dangers and aquatic monsters, provided 
with warm bath-houses for the winter, and furnished with comfortable embanlanents 
[for descending] into the water. 

41. Out of respect, as it were, the sun does not burn fiercely, dming summer 


Tsateft, some four miles to the N. of the Dal 
lake, is visited hy numerous pilgrims. 

I am unahle to trace the locality Earel, 
which the gloss of A, mentions as the site of 
S'arada. According to Prof. Biihler's note, 
" Horil is found on tlie Simvey Map in the 
Pargaua Khuyahom, to tlie north of the 
VoUur Lake, into which the Madhumati falls, 
as marked on the native map." But the name 
HSril does not occur on the maps accessible 
to me. [The Madhumati roferrecl to in this 
note is another river of identical name which 
K. mentions elsewhere ; eea note vii. 1179.] 

The shrine of S'arada is indicated as the 
northern boundary mark of Kalmlr in the 
EeSavi/avasM ; see my Catal of Jammu M8S,, 
p. 807. 

38. Tho above translation follows the in- 
terpretation given by the gloss of Aj. K. 
refers particularly to ViTOU-CaArmfiora and 
S'ivBrTnaum as two famous images of the 
two goda located close to each other. 

yi$un-Cn^r<nfhira had an ancient slnine on 
the alluvial plateau or fTijiar, which lies on the 
left bank of tho Vilasta, one mUe bolow the 
town of Vij"hror. Tho plateau hears to tills 
day the name of T^ikfdar TJ4ar ; comp, re- 
garding tho site, Seport, p. 18. K. mentions 
frequently the templo and hiU of Cakradhara, 
which also served in times of trouble as a 
fortiliad position ; see o.g. i. 261 j iv. 191 ; viii. 
971 sqq. 

The Nilamata, 1170, mentions Cakradhara 
in the first place among the forms of Vi^iju 
and gives, vv. 180 sqq., a fragmentary account 
of the legend connected mtli this place of 
worship ; comp, for the latter also Ilaracar. 
viii. 61 sqq. Por a suggestion as to tlie exact 
position of the temple, see note viii. 971. The 
site is no longer an object of pilgrimage. 

_ The templo of S'iva Vya)/esa or Vijayoivara, 
since ancient times one oi the most famous 
slirhiBS of tho Valley, has given its name to 
tho town in which it was situated, Vijaymara, 
the modem VyfbrSr, 76° Q' loag. 33°48'lat. 


Ks. brOr ‘ god,' a derivative of Skr. bhatto- 
raka, corresponds to iioava ; comp, note ii, 
134, also Ks. b?‘dr as tho equivalent of Skr. 
dfiii, note i. 38. A reoonstructinn of the 
temple is mentioned by K. in tlie reign of 
Ateka ; see note i. 10.j, where some account 
has been given of tiie existing remains. 
Different legends coimeoted with Vijayesvara 
are related at length in the Earaear. and in 
the J'yo^oiiiaimnn/idtm^as. For an account 
of the modem Vij'ihtor, see Viunx, Trawls, 
ii. pp. 23 sq., and Imob, Eanibook, p. 17C. [The 
name ‘ BnMhRra,’ ‘ Bijhiera,’ etc., given to the 
town in luropeau books and maps is based 
on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation and partly 
on ‘popular etymology.’] 

39. Kote tne pun inparaloMt, which may 
also mean ‘host of enemies.’ 

40. iofmammayi'hdb, The hot-bath rooms 
or Ham&ms play a great part in the winter 
life of Kaimirians of all classes. They serve 
not only for ilie purpose of ablutions, but 
also as comfortable dwelling-rooms during tho 
season of severe oolil. Tho poorer people, us 
far as they are Mulmmmadan, resort to the 
public Hamams, wbicli are attaclietl to almost 
every lamer mosqiio of the country. Li the 
oily of wrinagar those Hamams are found in 
particularly large numbers close to tho river- 
bank, where they can be conveniently supplied 
with water. A similar custom seems to have 
existed in K.’s time. Tliis explains why 
reference is made to these ‘ wnrni bath-houses ’ 
in connection with the description of tho 
rivers. 

svastbatlraspaddb. The banks of tho Vi- 
tasta are to this day within S'rinagar and 
other large towns lined with stone Ghats, 
iisod ly the whole population for bathing 
pm'poaes. Their Ks. name, yai"bal (‘ friends’ 
meeting plane ’), shows tho great part those 
embankments play in tho daily life of the 
people. K. may also think of the wooden 
hatliing huts on the river, regarding which 
see note vin. 706. 
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even, in tiat [conntiy] wliieh him lieon ereatoil by bin fiitbur (Kaayapa), as be 
knows that it onglit not to be tormontod, 

42. Learning, lofty bouses, saffron, icy wiitor iviul griipoa ; tilings that eves 
in heaven are difficult to find, are common tbero. 

43. In the three worlds the jewel-prodneing [earth] is to be extolled ; on 
that the region of Kubera (the North); there [next] the mountain range, the 
father of Gauri; and [lastly] the country that is enclosed by that [mountain range]. 

44. In that [country] fifty-two rulers up to (preceding) Gonanda [the Thir^, 
who in the Ealiyuga were contemporaries of the Kwm mid of the sons of KmU 
(Pandavas), have not been recorded. 

45. In those times there were assuredly in coiiseiiuonco of the doraoiit of 
those rulers of Kasycqya'H land (Eaamu), no poets of creative power who would 
produce thoir bodice of glory. 

48. We pay rovcronoo to that naturally snlilimo criift of poots ivithout whose 
favour even mighty Mugs arc not roinomhorod, though tho oarlh, cnoirclod by 
the oceans, was sheltered under tho slradow of thoir arms as in tho shade of forest- 
trees. 

47. Without thee, 0 hrothor eomposor of tnio pootxy, this world does not 
even in its dreams know of the existonoe of thoso ornaments of tho oarth who ones 
rested their feet on the temples of elephants, who possesaod wealth, and in whose 
palaces maidens dwelt, moons of the day, — without thee tlio universe is blind, 
why [praise theo] with a hundred hymns ? 

48-49. The kings Gmianda [the First] and his siicoessors ruled during 
twenty-two hundred and sixty-mght years in the Ealiyuga. This caJoulation of 
the duration of these [kings’ reigns] has been thought wrong by some [authorB] 
who were misled by the statement that tho Bhamta [war] took place at the end erf 
the Dvflpara [Yuga]. 


4S. vidm vpsmani tuitgini. I now prefer 
to read thus instead of vidgavehidni f° of 
Ed., as ‘lofty halls of learning' are nowhere 
spaoiolly mentioned hy K, nor otlierwiae 
Mmbecl to the oormtay. The above was 
evidently also the interpretation of the glos- 
sator Aj. Tho abundance of exoeEent timber 
and the difference of tho climate esplainawhy 
ordinary dwelling-honses in Kafenir, even in 
villages, are constmoted of tar greater height 
than |[6nerally found in India proper. 

Kasmir has long been famous for its saffron, 
chiefly cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Padmapura (Pampar) ; comp. Fourth Chron. 
926 sqg,, and Lawrenob, Pallet/, p. 342, 
Begardmg the cultivation of grapes, comp. 
F«%, p. 3ol. 


K. refers repeatedly to the KaSnurians' 
delight in the cool water of their rivers j see 
iii. 362 ; viii. 1863. 

43, The father of Gauri is the HimSr 
lap. > 

44. As K. distinctly includes i. 16 Go- 
nanda I, among the fifty-two lost kings, « 
Garmulat can refer only to Gonanda III') 
with whom the list of Imown rulers begins, 
and cannot he translated ‘beginning 
Gonanda.’ Tho correct interproUition is in- 
dicated hy the gloss of A,. 

48-46, Tlio above translation of the TugBM 
conforms to the view set forth hy Dr. Hidtasdi 
in his able discussion of the passage, J«d. 
Ant, xviii. p. _99. It also agrees with Aks 
earlier renderings of Tboshb, i. p- 388 j 
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I. 52.] 

60. If the years of those longs, the duration of whose reigns is Imown, are iHiaoDDOTiQir. 
added up, leaving aside the above [2268 years of Qonanda I. and his successors], 
no rest remains from the passed peiiod of the Kaliyuga, as [will be seen] from the 
following. 

51. When six hundred and fifty-three years of the Kaliyuga had passed 
away, the Kurus and Pd^invas lived on the earth. 

52. At present, in the twenty- fourth year of the Lauhika [era], one thousand 
and seventy years of the S'aka ei'a have passed. 

ii. pp. 7, 366, and of Wilson, Essay, p. 97. A B 

K. accepts the calculation of 2288 years for Reigns of longs from 6o- 

the ag^gate of the reigns from Gonanda 1. iiiindal.toYucIhistln- 

to Yudhietbira I., i.e. for the reigns contained Years of the ra I. (i. 48) . . 2268 

in the First Tarafiga. He docs not indicate Kaliyuga Reigns of Mngs men- 
its source, but uses it as one of the bases of elaps^ in tioned in Tarahgas 

his chronology. _ 1070 S'aka ii.-viii., up to S'aka 

According to Prof. Bunisa’s rendering, K. = 1070 1070 .... 1828 

would declare also the calculation of 2268 + SWO Kali years passed up to 

years as erroneous. But if this interpretation Gonanda I. . . 668 

were adopted we could neither calculate the 

duration of the reign of Yudlii^thira I., fur 4249 4240 

which K., does not specify the number of Prof. Buhlcr's rendering differs partly on 
years, not explain properly the meaning of account of his interpretation of i, 48, 49, and 
the next verse. K’s aim in the whole argn- partly owing to the reading tadvivarjitot 
ment is to prove Kali 668 as the starting adopted by him. Tliis reading, which Prof, 
point of Ka4mir chronology. He, therefore, B. seems to have token from the former 
a limine, refutes the opinion which placed eclUaons, is found also in L, and deserves, 

Gonanda I. and the BhOrata war at the com- therefore, consideration. If it were adapted, 
mencement of the Kali era. tad would have to be taken as referring to 

For a full disousaion of K.’b computations, in i. 49. As this construction seems 

as contained in i. 48-56, and their hearing harsh and as the translation given above 
on his system of chronology, comp, the In- better satisfies the context, I prefer to adhere 
troduclion. to tho reading Uidmarjitm as found in A. 

60. This verse, as 1 understand it, gives emtU refers to tho statement of the next 
K.’s reason for accepting the calculation of vorso, by which K. corrects the error indi- 
2268 years for the reigns contained in the i. cated in i. 40 as to tiie date of tho Bhurata 
'raimiga. Dr, Hultzsoh, l.a., has shown that war ; comp, the similar use of mth in v. 66. 
if we add up the figures given by K. in 63. Bearding the laukika or Eaptarfi 
Tarahgas ii.-viii. for tlie reigns from the do- era, wliich has remained in current iiso among 
thronemont of Yudhistiiira L to his own time, the Bralunan population of KaSmir to tho 
we get a rough total of 1328 years (the odd present day, comp, the remarks of Prof, 
months and aa 3 rs in the totals of the reigns of BirHi.En, Report, pp. 69 sq. Ho was the first 
the h. and iii. Tarahgas being disregarded), to bring the initial date of this era, viz. 

If to this total are added the 3268 years for Caitm Mi 1 of Kahsamvat 26 (expired) or 
the i, Tarafiga, and the result deducted from the yew 3070-76 d.o,, to the notice of ■ 
the 4249 years which had ehipsed of the Kali Em'opean scholars and to account for the 
era at the time of K.’s composition (sco vorso equation given in our verse. 

62 below), there remain 663 years. This is The following calculation shows that tho 
exactly the number of years which hod elapsed year in which K. wrote his introduction, was 
according to the statement accepted by K. LaukikasBifavot4221: — 

A 61) between the commencement of the Distance between Kali 26 (initial date 
Kaliyuga and the date of the BbOrata war, i.e. of Lauldka era) and the initial date 
Gonanda I. Thus the whole period of the of the S'likn ora .... 3164 
Kali era up to the author’s time is accounted Distance between S'akasamvat 1 and 

for, and ‘no rest remains.’ The equation Kalhaija’a time 1070 

of K., as indicated in this verse, is there- 

fore Total of Saptar?i yeors . . 4224 
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isiROBmnioN 53 . On tlie whole, at thia linio two tlinuaaud tliroo huudrod and thirty years 
have passed sinee [the accessioix of] Gonmdn the Third. 

54. Twelve hnndrod anil siicty-six yoiira are btdioved [to bo comprised] in the 
Slim of the reigns of those fifty-two [lost] Idngs. 

55. On this [point] a deoision is fiiruishod by the [words of the] author of 
the [BrliatlsathhifS who [with itsference to the fact] that the Groat Bear moves 
from one Naksatra to the other in a hnndi-ed yoars, has thus [indicated] its course; 

66. “WhenEing Fud/'wy/fcM'o ruled the earth, the Munis (the Great Bear) 
stood in the [Nalcaatra] MagliM. The date of his reign was 2526 years [before] 
the S'aka era." 

aosjim I 5?. The glorious king of Kasmlr Qonanda was worshipped by the [Northern] 

region which Kaildsa lights up [with its dazzling snow], and which the tossing 
QaUga dothes with a soft garment. 

58. The earth, afraid, as it wove, of the infiuimi of H'mi'x poison, left the 
body of the serpent, and look up a rosting-plaoo in tho king’s iirm that was adorned 
by the jewel saorod to Garuda. 

The omission o£ the oenlnrios in giving niniila 11., tho gi'miilsmi ot llonaiiile I, a 
Laukika divtos is an anciont custom, iw shown coulumitovary oC tho (h'uab Wtu', U not in 
Ijytlio dates I'Qoordecl in this era in inaoriptions oimtrailiotimi huruwith (aoc jlii‘})nrt, p. kxv 
and MSS. For a lull diecueeioa of tho facts noto), ns simiu timo is mipposod to have 
connected with tho Lauldka cycle and its use olapsod between Yudlusthira’s Mvteka and 
in the hill regions neighbouring on Kodmir, tho eonmiouoomoiit o£ the war, 
see OmmiHQHAir, Indian Iras, pp. 6-17. Regarding tlia theory which makes the 

68. The expression prayafy seems to in- Groat Boar move within oaolr lunar mansion 
dioate a ‘rough’ calculation such as assumeil for one century, see Bfhatmmldtd, xiii. 4| 
in note i. 60. If we add to tho romh total AiBlBi;irl,/«rfw,i.pp.301,393, andOuHNiMli- 
of 1328 years for the reigns of the Tarahgas ham , Indian liras, p. 11, 

11.-7111. die 1003 years wliidi remain for the 57. Under tho name of Gahrjd the Sindlm 
reigns of Gonauda III.-Yudhisthira I., after or Sind Rivor is referred to. The Sind River, 
deducting fi’om the total figure ^68 for tho which drains the inountein ranges to the 
i. Tarafiga (i. 48) tho 1260 years of the fifty- north of tho Valley from Brils to the Hata- 
two ‘lost’ Mugs, we obtain sfi result the above mukh and is the greatest tributary of the 
Mgregnte of 2380 years for the reigns from Vitasta within Kalmir, is diatiuotly identified 
Gononda III. to K^apa’a time. with the Gahya by tlie Nilmnata, w, 297 sqq.; 

64 . Tlie ex]3ressionmflfa seems to be need [Ga'md Sindlm tu vijneuS, Titasfd YmtwM 
in order to show that the fiMe 1266 for the Seo also Jmar. 864 (where the con- 

aggregate of tho reigns of the ‘lost’ longs was struotion ot a oanal from the Sind into the 
cleauced by K. himself by means of a oompu- Mtoasbal Lake is meant), Ilaracar. xii. 40, 
fritiou based on tho traditional figure given and Vitastamdhdimya, xx. 16. The source of 
in i. 48 and the rough sum of 2830 years this Siudliu-Gafiga is placed by ancient tradi- 
(i. 53), _ tion in Uie sacred Gaiigl Lake (6ang‘l»B 

56 - 66 .^ K. gives by the quotation from below the N.B. glaciers of the Horamukh 
VarShamihira’a BfhatsaMitd, xii, 3, the Peaks ; see note 1 . 36 and the Earamuhuta- 
evidence for hia statement (i. 61) regarding gaiu/a and Nandik^etra Mahatmyas. _ 
the date of the Kuru-Papdavas and Go- Nnmerons springs and rivulets in Katmir 
nanda I. The year 2626 before S'aka oorre- are considered by local tradition as manifesta- 

aponds to 663 Kali. tions of the Gahga, but are too nnimpertant 

This date of Yudhisthfra’s coronation is to be alluded to m our passage, 
taken by K, also as the first year of GonandaL, 68. The jewel sacred to Garuda 

and consequently as the string point of his destroyer of serpents, is the emerald. _B, 
ohronologicnl oaloulations. Mie faulty reading dehth of the ewlier edd 

The statement (i. 82) which makes Go- ^instead of de/iath.) is found already in L. 
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•59. Called for help by hia relative JarasaMha, he besieged with large 
forces Matlmrd, [the town] of the enemy of Kama (Krana). 

60. When he pitched his camp on the bank of the Kdlindl (Yamiina), the 
fame of the [hostile] warriors disappeared, together with the smiles of the women of 
Tadu’s race. 

61. Once he whose ensign is the plongh (Balabhadra), engaged that 
warrior in battle, in order to save his utterly shattered forces. 

62. While the combat of these two [warriors] of equal strength [continued] 
with doubtM issue, the triumphal wreath of the goddess of victory faded, since 
it remained long in her hand. 

63. Finally, on the field of battle, with limbs wounded by [each other’s] 
weapons, the king of Kamir embraced the earth and the scion of Tadxi the goddess 
of victory. 

64. When that good warrior had gone the road which great heroes easily 
find, his son, the illustrious Bdruadara, ruled the earth. 

65. That proud prince, though he had obtained a IriTigdnm which offered 
in profusion the means of enjoyments, did not find peace as he brooded over his 
father's death. 

66. He whose arm, [strong] like a tree, was burning with pride, heai'd that 
the Vmis (Yadavas) had been invited by the Qdndhdras on the banlcs of the 
Indus to an approaching Svayamvara and had come. 

6'7. Then, when they were near, he led against them, [impelled] by excessive 
wrath, an expedition obscuring the sky with the dust that the horses of his 
army raised. 

68. In that battle the maiden who was impatient for the wedding and 
about to choose herself a husband, became dependent [on one who would choose 
her] ; while [instead of her] the celestial maidens ehose husbands in Ganrlhdra- 
land. 

69. Then the valiant ruler of the earth-disc, attacking in the battle with the 


50. JariisaMlut, Mug of Magadba, was the 
fathar-in-Ittw of Kamsa, whom Kr?iia slow. 

02. I have followed the reading of A, kiih 
jayatrag, as thyiartiole Min seems required to 
bring out the Utprek^olarakara of the verse. 
The V. 1. entered by Aj, varayasrag, is found 
also in L. 

64. The road to Svarga is meant. B. 

66 . Begarding the country of the Gftn- 
dharas, in iiie valley of the lower Kabul Biver, 
see CtrrariK'SHAM, Am. Geography, pp.47 sqa.; 
Labbbit, Ind. Alt., i. pp. 502 sq. ; n. pp. 160 ; 
St-yiirM, i, pp. 97 sqq. 

68 . The reading maknati of A. has been 
doubted (also by myself in Ed.) wiihout suffi- 


cient reason ; it has since been confirmed by 
L and admits, as shown above, of a satisfactory 
explanation, The first half of the verso eoytaiiis 
a modhabham. She who was expecting to 
choose from among many wooers, found lutor 
tho battle no one to choose, and became 
dependent (mp/ma) on the choice of others. 
nighmti comes from a denominative ,Jnighm 
{nighnibhavati). Mie v. 1 . recorded by A 3 , 
vighm/ate, is evidently a lectio Icvior, duo to 
the coniecturo of some puzzled reader. 

The ‘celestaai maidens’ are Apsaraa 
who receive tho brave men fallen in battle. 

69. The numerous puns on the word cnilrs, 
disc, make tMs verse dear to tho Pandit. 
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god whose weapon ifl the war-diae, tlie diso-like amiy of his enemies, went to 
heaven by the road of the edge of the battle-disc. 

70. Then Kr^na, the descendant of Tndii, had Iho [king’s] pregnant widow 
Fa^ovaM installed on the throne by the Brahiuaiis. 

71. When his advisers at that time were grumbling [at the coronation of a 
woman], the slayer of Madhn (Krsna) appeased them by reciting this verse from 
the pTflamata-JPurana : 

72. “ E'a^wM'-land is Pdfvdi ; know that its king is a portion of S'ka. 
Though he be wioked, a wise man wbo desires [bis own] prosperity, wiU not 
despise bim." 

73. The eyes of men whdeh [before] showed no respeot for women as [being 
only] objeots of enjoyment, looked [after Krsna’s words] upon her (Yasovatl) as 
the mother of her subjects aud like a goddess. 

74. Than in tbe proper month that quoon boro a sun distinguishod by divine 
marks, a new sprout of the family too whioh had boon oonsnmod by hre. 

7fi. For this [son] the Brahmans poi'ibmieil tlio coronation and kimhnd rites 
in ooiijunotion with hia Jiitakarman and ulhor ooroinouios. 

76. Ihe infant Iting received in duo course, togotlior with his regal dignity, 
the name of hie grandfather Gmianda. 

77. Two nurses ware engaged in bringing up the child, the one gave him her 
milk, the other all her wealth. 

78. The ministers of Lis father, who took cai’c that his being pleased should 
not remain without results, bestowed wealth upon his attendants oven when he 
smiled without cause. 


tahaiMrWmma, ‘ ty tie road of tho edge 
of tho battle-disc,’ may also be dissolved, 
tahraUmalj, kfi^ah, sa eva panthSg, teiia, and 
be translated ‘ the road (being opened to him 
by) Kv?na, the bearer of iiie war disc.’ To be 
slain by a person as holy as would, of 
course, ensure heaven to the victim. Perhaps, 
Kolhana intended it to bo taken both. ways. 

70 K’s words appear here to contain a 
xeminisoence of ihe corresponding passage of 
the Mlnmata, w. 7-8; antarvatmth, iasga 
painitii Pasudeiio ’hhyateoayai || lihmnshjeelmtr 
rar^arthm taxga desaaj/a (/atimvii | . The 
extant text of the Nilamata does not contain 
the name of Yasmatl. The latter form of the 
name is oonSmed by L against A,, YaSomati; 
Qomp. viii. 8408. 

71. Eor ninj/amvarat, comp, the gloss of A^, 
iamayoM, am, and K-’s use of tbe expression, 
viii. 777. 


73. The verso is not found in this fonu in 
the present text of the Nilamata ; but it can 
Boaroely be anything else but a roforenoo to, 
or free quotation or, iho passage whioh now 
reads, il. 237; KamirSymh ttdlia r^a tvaya 
jntyo Aaraiiiitffalt | na kartawjS 

aatatarii bhUfim icoMtS, The verse is quoted, 
in the form given by K., Jonar. 184. 

70. Tbe namaliarmm here referred to fol- 
lows, according to tlie present Actra of the 
Kaimirians, one day after t]iBjatakama7i. 

77. The second nurse meant is the earth 
{dhatri). The reading of Aj, pwavM, for 
prasrami A, L, deserves consideration, a kind 
of cmifrdm being, perhaps, Intended with the 
following mrooM'AipaPpt'asuJf. 

78. It is tho custom and duty of kiugs to 
give presents whenever they are pleased. The 
ministers watched lest ilie custom should be 
neglected in the case of idle infant Mug, and 
gave presents whenever he smiled. B. 
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79. Wten Ms oflSoers, rinable to underataud the child's indistinet [worda]j 
did not carry out Ma orders, they considered themselves guilty of a crime, 

80. When the infant Idng ascended hia father’s throne, he, with his legs 
dangling in the air, could not remove (i.a. fulfil) the desire of the footstool [to 
bear his feet], 

81. The ministers placed him whose locks wore moved by the wind from the 
Ohowries, on the royal tlirone, and attended [in his presence] to the legal and 
religious disputes of his subjects. 

82. Thus [it came about that] the king of Knhtiir, being an infant, was taken 
neither by the Kui-w nor by the Pdi!,4ava$ to assist them in their war, 

83. Thirty-five kings who followed after him, have been immersed in the 
ocean of oblivion, their names and deeds having perished through the destruction 
of the records. 

84. After them Lam, an ornament of the earth, a favourite of Yiotory that 
wears the flowing robe of fame, became Mng. 

85. The roar of his army which kept away sleep hum tho universe, sent — 
0 wonder — his enemies to their long slumber. 

86. Oonstracting eighty-foui' lakhs of stone-buildings, he finmded the town 
of Lolora. 

87. After bestowing on a community of Brahmans tho Agraliiira of Levdra 
on the Ledun, this valiant [king], the glory of whose heroism was blameless, 
ascended to heaven. 


80. The verso, as I take it, is inteudeil to 
describe that the ohild-Mng, though he sat on 
his tlii'one, was unable yet to mako use of its 
necessary adjunct, the royal footstool. 

For anothor interpretation, see JUjiart, 
p. Ixjcviii, 

88. Comp, in the Nilamrcta tho question of 
Janaraojiiya si, 4; kathaih Kdimn'io mjd 
nSydfas tatrn khiai/a | Pdiiijavair DlmrtarS^ 
traika m vftali, sa knthmk njpai, U ; and the 
last line of the fragmontai'y answer of Vaisam- 
pSyana, si. 10 : hdlabhdvdt PdjftJuautair muita/t 
Eimravair m vd, 

86. I am unable to indicate on the map 
the real or supposed position of this magnih- 
cont tmvn. Isbr have I been able to trace a 
local name resembling Lolora, It is, however, 
noteworthy that a tradition of some antiquity 
and extant to this day, has coimeotod the 
name of King Laoa and of the town founded 
by him with that of tlie Lolau (Lolah) Pat- 
gapa, in KamrOC. This tradition can be tracod 
m tbe gloss (probably to be read Zolava), 
written in A by an old hand ; in the remark 
of Abu-l-Fazl {Ain-i AM,, ii. p. 381) and the 


notes of the Persian Chi-onicles of Rafi -nd-din 
and Mubammad ‘Azim (Wilson, i’ssay, p, 17) ; 
comp, also lieport, p. Ixxix, Tlio old Skr. 
name of tlie Lolau district is, howovor, 
Laiddha (see vii. 1211), the form Lalamka of 
the Lokapr.ii. and P, Suhibrfim’s Lalam being 
clearly iniidoni adaptations, 

Dr. Hnllzscli has already called nttontion 
to the ovidont fact that the coimootiou of 
certain local names with Laoa and tho other 
seven Idugs whoso names K, took from 
Faclmamilura (i. 18), is based on popular 
etymology; seo hid. Ant, xviii. p, 611, The 
tendency to explain local names by their 
apparent relation to names of Inngs, real or 
imaginary, continues to iniluonoe popular tra- 
dition in !^&uir to tlie present day. Hiis fact 
supports Dr. Hultzsch’s conclusion as to tlie 
imhistorioBl clraracter of Padmamihii'a’s list. 

87. The Ledari is the modem Lid")-, one 
of the principal tributaries of tho Vitasta ; it 
drains the mountains south of the upper Sind 
Valley, and flows into the Vitasta between 
Anaidandff and VifMr, The Ledari is men- 
tioned iS'rin. 221 ; Jonar, 106, 118. 
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88. After Mm followed Ms son Kma, lotns-oyod and export in [deeds of] 
prowess, who granted the Agraharii of Kurulum, 

89. After him hia sou, the ilhiatriona Klin<jcnilni, ohtaiued the throne, the 
destroyer of the elephant array of hia foea, a leader [of moii], an abode of valour. 

90 . He established the two chief Agrahfiras, Khhji and Klmawma, md 
then ascended to that world [above] which he liad pnrehaaed by deeds bright liie 
[the glitter of] Siva’s [teeth in] smiling. 

91. Then ruled Ms son Surmdra, possessed of priceloas greatness, who was 
far removed ftoin sinfulness (or, whose state resembled that of Indra, though 
ladling its continuity), and whose deeds astonished the world. 

92. The lord of the gods {sureiidm] could not bo compared to this 8mnM, 
[since he boars the epithets] htamanyii, ‘ tho harbourer of a hunihnd grudges,' 
and gotrabldd, ' the shattarer of tho mountains,' [whilo King Siirondm deaemd 
to be called] toiawcmi/M, ‘he whoso anger is appeased, ’ and yotraml^m, ‘the 
protector of the Glotra (or, of tho monntnins).’ 


Agralmra is tlio vemilat torni nsotl by K. lev 
(loeignating a ‘ Japr ‘^village or piooo ol laud, 
tho ravsntie of which ia aaeigned t<) au huli- 
vidnal, corporation or religious matitution. 
For Agrnharas granted to coi^iationB or 
individual Brahmans, see i. 307, 811, 814, 841 j 
iU. 8, 818, 481, 039 ; v. 408, 442; vi. 89, 330; 
vii. 189 ; viii. 898 aqq, etc, (oomp. Index) ; for 
the Agrahara of a nou-Brahmon, see v. 397. 

Begaiding the grant of AgrahOras for the 
maintenance of sacred shrines, comp, notes ii, 
132 ; 7 . 168 sqq. 

The custom of bestowing ‘ Jagirs ’ has con- 
tinned in £ainur through ihe times of the 
Mnhonanadan and Sikh ndos to the present 
day, the condition of tenure being manifold. 

Zevam can bo identified with the modem 
village of ^'u"r, situated on the right bank of 
tho Zid^r in the Daahiinpur Parpija, 78° 18' 
loM, 83° 63' lat. Passing through the village 
in Septober, 1891, 1 was not ame to trace m 
or near it any remains of antiquity. 

88. The gloss of A^ ideniafies Sumhim 
with the modem ATater, which is probably 
correct. Knlar is a fair-sized village on the 
western side of the Lid'b; Valley, some four 
miles to the N. of Liv"r. 

89. admits of a double 
interpretation, according as Khagenira is 
taken as the long’s name or as that of Omi4a) 
‘the lord of birds’ and tiie destroyer of the 
KawB. 

Shoffi must be identified with ihe modern 
Miff, a considerable village situated in the 
Bira Patgana, 73° 86' long. 34° lat. It i4 
mentioned again, i, 340, as an Agrahara of 


(lopadilya \ind«r the name ot KliiijM. [Tlio 
iduntiliuation wilJi Kut'for, on Ihu Vitasts 
iilitivo Pfinipivv, tound in tho Ohrouides of 
Idaidiu' Malik, Niirriyim Kui, otc., is not sup- 
ported by any ovidonco.] 

Klumimi^a is well-known as the modem 
village of K/eofmi/i, situated about tliioo 
miles to tho N.N.W. of Pnmpqr (Pompoor cf 
Map), 76° 1' long. 34° 3' lat. It is famous for 
its soJfron oultivaiiim, and istlie birth-place of 
the poet Bilhaua who has dosciibod it in liis 
VikraTnunkadmmrita, xviii. 70-72, Cisn. 
CuKHiNOHAAi first identified the place, Asa 
Oetffr., p, 08. For a very accurate and full 
account of tho village and its antiquities, see 
Prof. BOhibb’s Ilepm'i, pp. 4 sqq. 

91. diiffhamttffhavattibahi^ki'ta^, of wMob 
a double translation has been given, may 
be taken as two words, dUrgham and ^lut 
vcettibahifkflalf, or as a compound dlrffha- 
maghamUa-lahkhtta^, The autlior, like a 
good Kavi, loves his pun dearly, and intends 
a to be taken both ways. B. 

In regard to tlie second moaning I have 
been obliged to depart from B.’s rendering 
‘ who far surpassed Indra’s state,’ in view 01 
the ordinary meaning of bahi^kiia; seeP.Fi 

S.T. 

83. India’s anment epithet gotrabkid, 
which in Vedie mythology refers to the open- 
ing of tho G-otra or pen of the cows (the 
waters liberated by India), is in post-vedio 
literainie connected with tho story of the 
cutting of the moimtains’ wings ; comp, the 
passages quoted P. W. 8.v. In the case of the 
Kafimirian Surendra the epithet gatrandi^in 
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98. That illuatrioua [king] founded in the neighbomhood of the Da/i'ad 
country a town called Soraha, and built the Yihara called Nat'endrahhamm. 

94. In his mvn kingdom that [ruler] of great fame and of pious works, 
established a Vihilra called Snurasa, which was distinguished by religious merit. 

96. When this king had died without issue, flkal/tfira, the scion of another 
family, protected the earth, together with the finest of mountains. 

96. This noble-minded, pious king went to heaven after bestowing 021 
Brahmans the Agi-ahara of Godhai'd-EastUdld. 

97. After him his son Suvama was a giver of gold (simaniffl) to the needy, 
he who brought to Kunlla the canal (kuli/ei) called Siivamamaiii. 


may refer either to the protection of hie 
family or to the rule over the mountains 
{gotra), if. Kaamir. 

93. Neither tho town nor the Vihara men- 
tioned here oan be traced with certainty. 
!From tho reference made to the country of 
the Barde and the expression nammylalB 
uaed in contrast in the following verse, it 
appears that Soraka should he looked for out- 
side Eafimir proper. The term hltavana 
' residence ’ is found in the designations of 
other Katoir Viharas | oomp. Amrlahkavana, 
iii. 9; Skandahhamna, vi. 137 ; Mordkabhauam, 
iii. 358 5 also Notes on On-JSJong, p. 9. 

For SorakiMiyaih L reads ikumka°, Re- 
garding theBarsds, see note i. 313. 

94. The VdiOra Sanirm may, perhaps, as 
suggested by P. Govind Kaul, he located at 
the modern village of Sums, situated on the 
SangaafSd (Ghatekan‘) River in the Nagam 
Pargapa, 74° 45' long. 33° 54' lat. It is 
evident that tho attribution of tho localities 
SoraJia and Sauraaa to a king Surendra rests 
on popular etymology; see note i. 80. 

96. The Agrahara here named has hitherto 
remained imidentided owing to the faulty text 
of tlie previous Bdd., which read Godhim 
Sastiidldkkyam (thus also L'j, The gloss of 
Aj (rodhar Astikii, in conformity with the text 
of A, shows that the Agrahara hore a compound 
name and was called after two localities, 
QodJtara and MastUdla. These I was able to 
identify on my tour of September, 1891, with 
the modem viHages of Gvdw and Ast'hU in 
the Biv^sar Pargapa. Oudar, a village of 
about tweniw houses, is situated on the right 
hank of the vi4oka (V eSa^ River, 75° 1' long. 
38° 36' lat. Close to the W. of the village the 
Visoka is joined by the sacred rivulet Oodd- 
mri, which forms a well-known Tirtha. The 
GoddmnmShatmya mentions the village of 
Giidar under the name Qodara, and connects 
this name with the legend relating to the 
appearance of the Godavari: yamin girem 


mahadfvi Gmttmruna inaJmtmand \ gmir vd 
uiddrild prokto Godai'o girimttmnak II yamin 
grume wdarovaipamitak m^hpratiftMtak | sa 
grdmakpratMto ’dyiipi Godardkhyo makeimri || 
gatir mi wldritd yntrattMtd Gcmgegahk^ita \ 
sd md Goddvarl ndtna Gakgapammaptimnill 

A louai tradition oommunicated to me by the 
Purohita and the Mian Jagirdur of the place, 
tells of a town 'founded on this site by a 
Kins Qndar.’ No old remains, however, could 
be Siown to me, and the locality is far too 
confined for a larger settlement. 

ITastiSdld, the AsOhil of the gloss, is repte- 
sented bytlia hamlet of Aet'kel situiited about 
one mile to the N.E. of Gudar, on a sandy 
island of ilie Visoka. 

It is possible that in the above local tradi- 
tion we have the very legend which gave rise 
to Heteoja’s notice regarding a king Godhara, 
copied by Padmamihua and Kalhapa. The 
legend itself is evidently based on popular 
etymology. The village name, whether taken 
as QoShard, ‘tlie land of tlie oow,’ or Godara, 
' the [place of tho] cow-slanghter,’ shows an 
unmistakable oormootion with the story of tho 
Godavari. The variation of tlio Sanskrit fnnn 
is explained by tho fact that the Ks. pronun- 
ciation makes no distinction between Skr, d 
and dh; comp, note viii. 1861. 

97. The position of Kardla is clearly indi- 
cated by Jomr. 861-3, and 4Vic. iii. 194, 
where mention is made of the foundation of 
ihe town Jainapuri by Sultan Zain-ul-'abidin 
in the Eurdh vi^ya (Porgapa), Jainapuri is 
the modem ZaiuPpor which has given its name 
to the tract of the Ad“vin Pargapa situated 
on the dluvial plateau to the 3. of the Rem- 
hyai® Itiver. G?he identification of Karala with 
this tract is confirmed. by the gloss of An, 
which places Sardla in Ardhavane, i.e. Ad"vin, 
The latter locality is also mentioned by 
Haidar Malik in connection with the works of 
King Suvanja. 

Suvaiwmaifikulyu is explained by Aj as 

0 
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98. His son Jaiial-a, ooiupavablu to n liitLoi' (jmih) of Mb subjects, 
established the Vihaxa and Agraliara of Uhra. 

99. Then his son the iUnstrioiia B'aclmim, who was like an earthly Bidia 
(feipaie), protected the eai-th; ho was of a forgiving disposition, and his orders 
were never broken. 

100. This king founded the Agrnhiiras of S'nmliujirsd and fif'mwtm; [dying] 
without male issue, he obtained one half of Indru’s seat [in heaven]. 


Smnamy On a visit paid to Zamtoor- 
AdVin in Septamhe^ 1896, 1 aaoortfuuod that 
the name AWwim' Mil, the exact derivative 
of kuoartiorMt^hilyS,, is homo to this day by 
a large inigation canal («5)') wlridr loaves tlio 
ViSoKa (Ve&u) Eivur ahovo the villafto slmwu 
as 'Latuoo ’ on the uiap, at a point C{Vc.74‘' 
67' 00" long. 38“ 38' 30" lat. The ftmfmuf 
id [lows along the oast scarp of tlie Zam'*i)iir 
plateau througli tlio villages nunicod Nilloii, 
Pargama, Keojroo, and after a oonrao of 
about twenty miles rejoins tlio VMokri a short 
distance ahovo tlio village of A(]“viu (Ariviii of 
map). 

98. P. Gavind Kaul identidoa JSlum with 
tlio village of XJlifr, shmvn on the map as 
ZoWur, in the Zain'^ir Pargaipi, 74® iil' long. 
84° 23' lat I have not boon aide to visit tlio 
site or to obtain other evidanoe snpporling 
tlus idontilloation apart from tlie similarity of 
the names. Haidar Malik places ' 'MUimli ’ 
in the disU'iot of ‘ TVtii,' i.o. Villi. 

99. K., in Ilia list of Idngs, viil 8411, 
names S'aoi as tlio mother of Slucimra.^ 

100 Saniaiij/aftticami'ayo^, A„ who in this 
instance has rewritten older glosses, probably 
of Aj, renders the two names by and 

Snaf. Tlie first locality can be identified 
without hesitation with the modern S'angas, 
a large vilk^ situated on the left bank of 
the At*patli Kiver in the Kufliar Pai’gaija, 
76° 32' long. 83° 49' lat. 

It IS more difficult to aooonnt for tlie 


plionotio pooiiUavities of the old names sad 
their more rooont otimvalents as given by the 
glosses, leads to a satisfactory identification. 

The form Ifmij/ati or modern Santas for 
U'mmHi/iinii sliows’ tlio initial imlatol sibilant 
proHovvml wliieli, tiiidor a general phenotio lav, 
is rugiihii'ly ropliieod in Kii. by lit oomp, o,(j. 

for ffm-njmni, URr“jmnat for Sin- 
hiifiumla, llmml I»r -Vm/iiiW, etc. _ A simte 
prosorviitiiui of tlio iiiitiiil f, as i nr cA, is 
found olstuvliorH only hi caseH whore the 
hiitiiil coimoiiimt was i>rotoiili'il by iimnediate 
ouiitiu't with a fellowiiig enusoiiaiit, Thua 
wo luvvn ffvhm/at' for SrUmi/mti Iram 
(name of luoutlv, used by ail elaaaiia ot 
lla^niiriH) tor s'lwiwyH.’ Vhii'Ufh tor Sn- 
rSMi'n (uaiuii of a Piirgava); CMmkr, aeu 
Ldlmm, for S'ammkm, ttoo note viii. 18i6. 
These analogies make it probable tliat ws 
Imvu to nssumo a coiitractod form, 
in wliieh the vowel of tlio first syllablo has 
boon eliminated nmlev the inllnenea ef^ 
stress acouiit placed on the penultimate. Tbs 
phonetic history of the name may thus ha 
represented'. A" anwh^chR (RUjat.) > *5 iuuujSm 
> A'wiwryns (gloss) > ifutiytiti (modem). 

By tie same process of plionetio conversion 
rve should have to expect for the old na^ 
ianara a modern form is'ilr, through 
(Bajat.)>*i8'«(7r«>'A'H5r Mo38)>8'm)'. um 
form Sul' is aetually found as the name of a 
village in tlio Vibi Pai'gapa, 76° 4' long, 34 1 
lat.7and with tlie lattui' I accordingly propop 


poaitioii of tho second Agrahiira. Considering 
that the names of the localities, the loiiudii- 
tion of which is attributed to the eight kings 
taken from HolSraja's ParthivAvali, show in- 
variably the same initial consonant as the 
corresponding royal names, the second name 
in the compound must be taken as Stmiira, 
not as Jkmi'a, as hitherto supposed. This 
division is dearly indicated by the 
placed by Ai after S'amafigasa. 

The old gloss on tliis name is written S’nur 
by A^, but reproduced in R as Cnur, two 
forms whidi can scarcely be kept distmet in 
S'lirada characters. Neither of them have I 
been able to trace as the aotmd name of a 
locality. An examination, however, ot the 


to identify the second Agranaia meuxioueum 
our verse. „ , , , 

■When tliis identification first snggostott 
itedf to me, I was unaware of its being (to 
inclWtod by traditional authority. 

Malik notices of King ' Saoinar ’ that lie huu" 
the town of ‘Simm&lkus’ in the Ki4“h5r 
district and Siai-Ri' in Vilu- There can be ^ 
doubt that wo have got here the 
name of Sar imparfaotly rendered ui me 

Persian MS. . 

Regarding Siir, which was once tho scat 
of an iron industry, and is still a ooumdet* 
able village, see Ince, ttanMook, P; 

ViOHE, TmveU, ii. p. 86. Wlien visitmg it m 
September, 1891, T found ancient slabs ot 
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101. Then the son of that king’s grand-unde and groat-grandson of S'ahmi^ 
the faithfnl Asoha, reigned over the earth. 

102. This king who had freed himself from sins and had embraced the 
doctrine of Jina, covered 8'u^Tealetra and Vitaataira with mmerons Stupas. 

103. At the town of fUaaistm there stood witlrin the precincts of the 
Dhnrmmanya Vihfira a Cnitya built by him, tho height of which could not be 
reached by the eye. 

104 That illnstrious king built the town of S'rhiagan, which was most 
important on account of its ninety-six lakhs of honses resplendent with wealth. 


great size bnilt into tlie Ziarat, which stands 
in the centre uf die village, and hi a Nuga 
dose by some sculptured Steles like those 
described Hqiai-t, p. 0. 

For an aeootmt of S'angas, which is a large 
and pvospovons place, see Vionb, Tmwls, i. 
p. 340, and Inoe, Handbook, p. 182. Though 
rt is traditionally heliavacl to ha an old sits, 
I was imablo to disoover, during a rapid visit 
paid in Saptambor, 1891, any traces of 
antiquity, except soma large acnlptured slabs 
built into a ZiOrat oi-eotad about 1580 a.d. 

S'amafigasa is mentioned again, viii. 061; 
comp, also noto i. 340. 

101. The nauias of Ahka and the next 
four kings were takan by K- from, GhaviUiir 
kara ; see i. 10 sq. The siu vival of the nsme 
of Asnka in Katmir tradition may he talcen 
as an indication that the sovereign power of 
tlie historical Afeko was acknowledged also 
hy Katoir. Eegiwding Anoka’s connootion 
with KaMr in Buddhist tradition, soe 
ki, i. p. 150 sq. ; HotM on Ou-JCotiff, p. 22. 

103. Si^kalftra can bo identified on the 
basis of the gloss of A,, Jlukhahtro, with tho 
modurn village of Hukh^litir (map Haklitri) in 
the D lints Pai'gai.ui, 74° 43’ long. 84° lat. ; 
comp, also i. 170. Tlie place was visited in 
1891 on ray behalf by P. Kasi Earn, who, 
however, failed to trace antiquai'kn remains 
in or near tho village. 

VitastCUm, which tho gloss of Aj on the 
foEowiug verse renders by Jlthavatro, is the 
modern Vitk^vutur, a small village situated 
about one mile to the N.W. (of the famous 
Vernag spring (soe i. 28) in the Shahabad 
Pargapa, 70° 10' long. 83° 33' lat. A large 
spring which issues in a pond close to the 
Triage, forms tho object of a local pilgrimage, 
and is traditionally considered the main 
source of tlie Vitasta ; ooinp. VioiTE, i. 385. 
In the VitastdimMtmm, ii. 40, it is referred 
to under the name of Vitastioavtika. 

Of the Stupas and the great Oaitya which 
A4okaia said to have erected here, I have not 


boon able to trace any remains above ground. 
VitJdoutw, though scarcely a site for a largo 
town on accoimt of tho confined nature of i£s 
valloy, must liavo always derived some import- 
ance from its position at thu foot of tlie Biin'*- 
hal Pass on the route to tho oastorn Panjilh. 
Vitafttatrapura is mentioned in the time of 
Anantadeva, vii. 364; comp, also note viii. 
1078. 

Tho faulty reading °vUattMmt of the 
earlier Bdd. is found already in L, uid is due 
to a mistako in transcription. 

104. Gen. Cdnninoium:, Ano. (ioogr., p. 
93, has proposed to looato ASoka’s Srlnai/art 
at the site of the present village of Panilfe' 
than, Kolhapa’s PurdTfddhiftkiim, on the right 
bank of the Vitasta, some throe niiloe above 
the modem S'rinagar (corap. note iii. 98). Hie 
proposal is based on i. 134, where K. relates 
the foundation by Jalauka of the slirino of 
Jyesthamdra at S'rinagari. This shrine Geu. 
Cdkhihgham identified with the oxistiug 
templeonliie top of the Ttdcbt-i-SuliiimanHm, 
below whidi, at a distance of about two miloe 
to the S.B., Pundruthan is situated. Though 
tho geuuinenoss of tho tradition by which 
Gen. CoHifisoHAH supportod his ulpiitilicii- 
tion, has rightly boon questioiioil by Prof. 
BuHLint, Pejiori,]). 17, and though the real 
date of the temple on tlie TakUt is subject to 
great doubt (oomp. Febuosson's Kidoty of 
Indian Arehiteetiirp, p. 382), yet the evidaiico 
recorded below in note C, i. 124, proves tliat 
Jalauka’s Jyesthai’udra must he looked for 
either on the very hill or in its close proxi- 
miiy. 

In this neighbourhood we must accordingly 
place ASoka's S'rinagari. 'Whether at Piiiidre' 
than or elsewhere, is a question which our 
available materials do not permit us to decide 
with alsolute certainty, however tempting tho 
proposed identification is in viuw of the 
significance of the name PimiitSdkisfAnm, 
‘ the andcut capital.’ Tho general conclusion 
here indicated receives furoier cuufirmation 


AIoea. 
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105. This sinless [prince], ftftoT rumoviiig the old stuccoed enclosiu'e of tie 
shrine of Vijayekam, built [iu its stead] a now ouo of atono, 

106 . He who had overooiue [all] Uisaitudu, evcotud irithiu the euolosme of 
Vijayeh, and near it, two temples AvMeh were called A^ohivara. 

10'?. As the country was ovemmby Mleeclias, the pious [Idng] obtained 
from [S'iva] BUiek, whom he had pleased by his austerities, a son in order to 
exterminate them, 


by the evidence given in note C, L 12i, re- 
garding the position of the Soiara spring nonr 
S'rinagari, 

Tho transfer of the old name S'rinagari to 
the new capital huilt by Pravarasona II. on 
the site of tiie present S'rinagar, and properly 
called 1‘vami‘rqmm (soe note iii, 339 sijq.), has 
boon satisfactorily aooountodforbyOoNSiNii- 
HAM (Ac., p, 97), who mstly rotors to the 
analogies furnished by the history of othur 
Indian oapitolB. 

Srmf/am (neutor) is in the Ua jat. iis well 
as in other Katmirian texts by far the must 
common form of tlie name for tins new 
capital, and has as such remained in general 
use to the present day. But tho form iifrUm- 
pari is by no means unknown; comp. iv. li; 
Jonai'. 81; Fourth Chron. 2-10: Mi^Sdeva- 
mUMtmya, iii. 8. 

In the face of tho arguments rooordod 
above it still deserves to he noted that 
the Persian Chroniclers, Haidar Malik, Mu- 
hammad 'Azim, etc,, place ASoka’a capital at 
)S?r, on the left bank of the Lid'r iu tlio 
Khavurpor Pareaija, To this tradilion refers 
probably Prof. Buhler’s remark ; * Some 
Pandits think it lay near IslSmabad.’ 

106. The famous old shrino of S'iva 
Tijaye^ra has given its name to the sur- 
Mundiog town, the modem Fijfbrvr (see note 
i. 38), The ancient temple occupied, accord- 
ing to tho tradition of the local Purohites, a 
site about a hundred yards from the left river 
btmk and opposite to the bridge over tho 
Vitastii. Prom there Maharaja Eaijbir Singh 
obtained stone materials for his new temple, 
built some thirty years ago. Tbs old site, 
which lies considerably below the level of the 
surrounding houses, showed on the occasion 
of my first visit, in 1889, only a few broken 
slabs and shapeless dbhii. It has since been 
partly built over. Some sculptures of ap- 
parently late workmanship, wMmi were found 
here, are now placed in front of the new 
temple, huilt some distance higher up the 
river. The temple of VijayeSa was burned 
down under King Anantadeva, and restored 
by his successor, KalaSa ; see vn. 624 sq. 

The PraMras, or quadrangular enolostires 


which form a very strildng feature iu tk 
architecture of most Kosminau temples, have 
boon disoiissod in dotail by OunuiNaHiJi, 
■/ivl.!.?./?., lK.lH,pp.310sqn, 

'Clio old Pi'fl/alm, which w called horesulfe. 
mnj/ft, may bn supposed te have been built oi 
lu'i’ck or rough slonos, and ooverod wii 
‘ chunuaui,' the iiiaturial so largely affootodby 
Iiiduiii iirohituutN of nil poriods, 

106. No triu'u or tradition siu'vives oi 
thuHo Htriictiu'OH at Vij^linlv. Uopaivsoffectoii 
at tluwo ImildingH in K..’h own time are pro- 
luilily rofovrud to in viii. JUiOl ; see note, 
(iou, OiiNNimiUAM’K rcmiu'k (Bbo. f/copr.ip, 
t)ti) that I'ortain iusignilUiant ruins found xt 
PiliuBchynk, snnm two iniloBabovBPftndrSthiB)| 

" iiro said to be tho roinaina of tholwoAioke- 
iivara toraplos," must ho hnsod on some mis- 
iimlui'staudiiig. 

AMvm/m must bo uxplaiuod os a wsiljis- 
mijmMiwi coinpouud, by Aiokem mvitit 
Umn, ' the (temple of) S'iva, built by Asoka,' 
The same remark applies to tho numsKnu 
names of tomplus onfeig in Isvora [or Ife], 
and beginning ivith the iiamo of a person, 
whibli occur further on, _ B. 

For further information on tho nomendn- 
ture of Kasmir temples, see my Notee m Onr 
A'(wip,p.6. 

107. The worship of S'iva BMtek, ‘the 
lord of tho beings,’ localized near the sacred 
sites of Mount Haramukuta, has pkyed an 
important part in the ancient religon of 
Ka&nir. The legend relating how S'iva 
oameto take up Ss residence m that neigh- 
bom’hood in the form of Bliutesa, is given in 
the Mlanaia, vv. 1049 sqq., and is clMsljr 
connected with the story of Nandin, as indt 
cated in note i. 86. The tradition, rocorded_ 
in the Nandik^m and Saramiikiiayeiigi 
Mdhattm/as, and arill current among Kate 
rians, has located S'iva Bhutssa’s residence on 
the mountain spur which stretches south-east 
from the Haramukh Peaks. This spur bop 
to the present day the name of BuOHir, te 

In the narrow gorge of the Kanlc'kiili Eiver 
(Kanakavshini) which flows post the south 
foot of this spur, and some two miles above 
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108. Then this [son] ealled Jdauha bacarae king, an Indra of the earthly 
regions, who by the [white] stucco of his fame made spotless the universe. 

109. Verily the tales of his divine power, since they reached the ears of the 
gods, kept them [ever] bound in astonishment. 

110. He was, forsooth, able to fill the void of the mundane egg with his 
presents of gold, having obtained a magic substance which could permeate 
(transform) crores [of less precious metals]. 

111. He entered the lakes of the Nagas by anresting the waters and gave 
charm to his youth by intercourse with the Naga-maideus. 

112. His instructor in the doctrines was the saint Amdhita, the vanquisher 
of crowds of Bnuddha controversialists, who at that time were powerful and flushed 
[with success]. 

113. That truth-speaking king had made a vow that he would ever worship 
[S'iva] Vijayehiara and Jyefthesa [residing] at NandUafc§etra. 


theliamlet of Vangath (Vaaiathsirama), 7')° 
2' long. 34° 21' lat., are found the ruins of 
soma sarenteen temples of varioua age and 
dimension. Tkose ruins, wliicli are now almost 
Mddan hy the luxuriant vegetation of the 
forest, have lioan described by Bishop Cowib, 
J.A.S.B., 1886, pp. 101 sqq., and Major Coie, 
Ancmt Buildinffi in Sasmir, pp. 11 sqq., 
under the name of ' Temples near 'Wangat.' 
Their identity with the buildings which 
Kasmician kings Imd at different periods 
raised in honour of S'iva Bhuteia and of the 
neighbouring Lihga of S'iva Jyestheia (oomp. 
note i. 113), was ascertained by me on a visit 
paid to the eite in August, 1891. For an 
attempt to identify the principal ruins of 
Buthte see note v. fio-C9. 

Jslauka, Asoka’s son, is said, i. 148, to have 
erected to Bhute^a a stone temple with rich 
endowments. Gifts at the sacred site are 
recorded of Narendrfiditya, i. 347, and Lalita- 
ditya, iv. 189. Avantivarmon also appears as 
a benefactor of Bhutasvora, v. 46, and one of 
his visits was the occasion of the interesting 
episode related v. 48-81. In the disturbed 
reigns of the later period Bhute£vara shared 
the calamities of rther Kasmirian shrines. 
Under Samgrlmadeva its treasury was 
plundered by a powerful minister, vii. 106. 
Bhutesvara seems to have escaped the sacri- 
legious confiscations of King Bfarsa, but under 
lus successor Uccala it suffered greatly by 
a conflagration, vili. 77, 110. During the 
rebellions under Jayasiihlia the temples were 
sacked by marauding liilbnen, viii. 2766. The 
last mention of Bh. in the Enjat., viii. 3330, 
records the building of a Ma(ha tliere. 

Of the latei' fate of the sluine no record is 


left in the Chronicles. Abd-i-Fazi does not 
refer to it, hut Haidax Maiik, in reproducing 
our paseago, correctly renders Bkidekt by 
Bhttt'mr, i.e. Buth'sir. 'i’he pilgrims’ route 
on their return from the sacred lakes on the 
Haramuka(a stUl leads past the site. But no 
attention is paid to the temples, which, to ^ 
judge from tiieir condition, must have long 
ceased to be places of worsmp. 

The fine spring now called Nllran Kilg, 
whidi liee at the N.K. corner of the ruins, 
and which forms now the final stage of the 
Earamukuta pilgrimage, is the Sodara Tirtha 
of Kalhapa ; oomp. below note i. 123. 

It has been assiunedthat the Mlecohas here 
referred to are, perliaps, the Greeks ; see 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., -a. p. 286. 

109. I have followed above Aj Sicarya- 
caiyataih, whioli appears to give a bettor sense 
than aidiuydcart/aldin of A, and L. 

110. htfiveahini rase, The philosopher’s 
stone is meant Tlie gold-producing mm is 
referred to also in Lalitaditya’s story, iy. 246 
sq., 363, and under Sikandar (Butshikast), 
Jonar, 0i8 sqq.’ 

IIS. Amdhttta, which designates ‘ one who 
has timown off all worldly fettera,’ may 
possibly not be a proper name here, preddha 
must be esplained as pmkarmfa iddha; 
oomp. the similar use of VJval, i. 294 ; iii. 509, 
etc. 

113. Jye^hfia. A careful examination of 
aU passages in Kasntirian texts in which 
S'iva Jyesthesa is mentioned, shows that the 
god was once worshipped under tliis name, 
or its equivalents Jye^hdmra and Jyes(ha- 
ritdra, in three distinct localities of l^smir, 
viz. (i) below Mount BUiramukuta in the 
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]14, ANngaoiitofkiiulness woiilil not allow liiin to I'ido [in stages] wiii 
hoi'sea kept ready from village to villiige, but oarriotl him iilwaya Imnself. 

116. He wko was endowed with luigbty eourage, axpolled the Mkeclms irk 
oppressed the land, and conquerod in viotoiious o-xpeditioiia the eiwth up to the 
encircling oceans. 

116. The place where the MlocolinH who occupied the land, were routed 
{iijjkitUda) by him, is called by the people ovou at the present day 

117. Having conquered the earth, including Kaninihuhja and other [countries], 
he settled from that region people of all four' castes in his own land, ond [pai- 
tionlarly] righteous men acquainted witli legal procodiu’6. 

118-119. Tip to that time thei'e existed in this land, whitdi had not yet reached 
its pinpor development in legal admini,strnlion, woalth and other [respoota], t 
govemment like in most oountrios. Tlioroworo [only] sovon main state-offidals; 
the judge, the rovonuo supprintoudimt, the tnnmnror, the cimimaudi'v of the army, 
the envoy, the Ihirohita, and tho astrologer. 

120. By ostahlishing oigliloou ollioi's {Idmiimtlidmi) in necordance with 
traditional usago, the king ciuatwl I’roiu that tiuio onwards a I'lUidilion of tilings 
as under Yudhisthira. 

sacred temtory called NandiM^ffm or A’««- tbBtoiiiial, rloso to Ilnth'NBr, that tlie Jya?- 
tHk^etra, soo note i. 30 j (ii.) near Trlyiiri^eara, tbosa o£ NiiudikijoU’o la intundod. 
tho moeWu IVw/ia?', see V, 128 j Mul (ill.) ill I’liu osprussiim used in the kstruamed 
tho close ucigliDourhood of S'rhiagai', soo i. paasufto, srai/mhh/iiV/ . , . Ji/efl/mrudm, bIiowb 
124. that tho Liiiga wovehiiipod uudov that nama 

By prelixing Nwtdiiakitftva to tlio uanio ivos a natural stone, and not a soulntiired 
xTye^tksa, K. makes it quite clew that lie symbol of the god. Such smyaMit LiftgaB 
means the god worshipped in the first-namod are still to tins day worshipped at several 
locality. In the same way he tiikes care to Tirthas, e.g. on tlio S'fnikfiparvata in S'nnsr 
designate the second Jye^/iem as Trijuumi- gar, at SuroSvari, oto. 
drmisf/ia, ‘residing below the hiU of Tripnresa,’ Tor an acooimt of the temple ruinsst 

when first roferrinc to him in V. 123. To tho Buth'ser above Viingnth, see note i. Kw. 
.Tyesthesa of Nancmesetra refers the Nihmafa, From the evidoiiqo iudicatod in note 
TV. 1134-3(1. There wo read, in connection v. C5-6fl, it will bo seen that of the tiro 
with the story of S'iva and Nandin (see note separate tomplu groups which are found in 
iSfi), of an ancient Liliga known as Jyejthesa, that locality, the first or western one w 
whiahwos situated at the residence of S'iva probably dedicated to the worship of Sits 
Bhutoavara, i.e. at Buth’ser (see note L 107), Jye^thesa. 

In tile seme way the old Noudikselrauia- 114, A legendary explanation how me 
hltmya, w. 140 sqq., speaks of Jyajthesvara Icing could regularly attend every day to m 
or Jyejthanatha as worshipped in the dose worship of Tirthas so distant from aaohotha'. 
vicinity of NaniBia end BkStdmm. The journey from Vijsyosvara to Jyestliesa m 

To tiiis Jyesthe^a relates the passage i. 1.61, Nantlik?etra may bo put at fully four daily 
where K, mentions Jye^ihurudra (the oquiva- numohes, 

lent of Jyosthesa) in evident connection witli 116. The position of this locality I nave 
the sacred sites of Nsncliljjotra. Si^l more not been able to trace. To the name ((po; 
clear is the reference in iv. 190, where the tailmtm would correspond phonetically a 
weetion of a temple inhonourof Jyeetharudra *Vjymle^vjb. v^jBr means in modem Ks. sn 
is distinctly said to take place at MatoSa. lu uninhabited desolate place ’ ; foiuid fra- 
viii. 2430, too, it is evident from tho allusion quently at the end of local names, ‘moot, 
to Vasistha, whom the Nilamata and the 'bog.' , 

Mlhatinyas make reside at Vanyath (Vasi?- 130. Prof. Jolly, Webei--I^tgabe, 
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121. With tha wealth which his courage and vigour had obtained for him, Jiu-cxi. 
that high-minded [king] established the Agrahara of Yfirabrih and others. 

122. His noble queen Udmdevi placed ‘cii'cles sacred to the Mothers’ 

[mdtreakva) which were diatingidshed by their spiritual power, at tho ‘ Gates ’ [of 
Kamiir] and other places. 

123. The king having heard tha Nandipurdna [recited] by some pupil of 
Vydsa, frequented Sodwra and other [sacred springs] as vying [in holiness] with 
NandUa. 

points out that these eighteen offices evidently entrusted as ‘ Lords oi the Marches ’ witli the 
correspond to the ‘ eighteen Tirthas,’ or court guardianslnp of these frontier passes (see 
offlciiils mentioned in MahnlJi, ii. v. 88 ; comp, note v. 214). 

below iv. 141. Tha best known and by its position most 

121. Vavabala can be safely identihed in important of those stations was situated in 

view of the close agreement of the names thonarrowgorgeoftlieVitastabolowVaril.- 
with the modern harflet of Aicffcuf, situated hamula. This is mentioned repeatedly in the 
on the right bank of the Kanktiiai River, Chronicle, see e.g.viii. 413, 451, and is referred 
about a mUe above its confluence witli the to also by AlbebDui, i. p. 207, under the 
Sind, 74“ 57' long. 34“ 17' let. Tliia identifica- very name oi‘Ihiim’\ comp, also Life of 
tion has already been made by the glossator Hatm-Tnmg, p. 68, and Kutet owOa-it'oBy, pp. 
of R, who transcribes the name % Buror 22 sq. — In i. 802 Dvara means Uie KrPantsiil 
mlo. Pass, in viii 140 the watch-station at the foot 

When passing through tho hamlet on my of the Tojamaidan Pass, marked to this day 
way to Bhutesvara in August, 1891, 1 found by the village of Drang. For the terms 
dose to the path a soulptured lifi^hase or drahga, dhakka, synonymous with Bvara, see 
bhadrajiitia of considerable dimensions, and note iii. 227. For fimthor information re- 
was shmvn, on further inquiries, another largo garding these ' Gates,’ comp, my Noti>a on the 
carved slab lying in the fields below the rir PanUal Boute, 1895, p. 382. 

houses. According to tlie statement of the I am unable to account for the gloss of Aj 
aged Muqaddam, Bjlrand had farmed for a SastMUdifu. The only locality known to 
long time the Jagir or .^aharn of a Firzada me under the name of Haittmla is the one 
fanuly of S'rinagar, until it was resumed by discussed above, i. 96, the modern Agt'hil in 
MaharajaGulab Singh. [Buravnl is noimarkad the Div'to Pargapa. This does not lie on any 
on the Survey Maps, unless its name is hidden of the routes over the mountains, and would 
under that of ‘ Ballarkallar,’ shown in a cor- bo a most unliicely place for a frontier-station, 
responding position. The latter name is quite Matfcakrm are mentioned by K. i. 386, 
unknown on tho spot.] 348; iii. 90 j v. 5.), in the last two passages 

Tlie special mention of this unpretending in coimedaon mth temples. In i, 333 the 
Agrahara by K. may, perhaps, be due to its term dceicfll'ra is used as an uquivaJont. The 
position on the route to the shrine of Bhute- mystical diagrams may he supposed to have 
svara. We know that Cappaka, Kolhapa’s been carved in stone like the tSneahm and 
father, was a regular visitor of the latter (see Ji^)B«ii-»«,whioliaroproparedand worshipped 
vii, 9.14). It is, therefore, probable that ital- to this day in Kasiuir according to the rules 
hapa himself has passed more than once tho of tlie Tantra4astra, both in private houses 
site of Biiravul. and temples. Of supposed natural ( ‘ sva- 

122. dvdriidm pradeie^. It is very pro- hhavika’) Caltras of this kind the S'ricakra 
bable that K. refers here to one or several of on the S'nrikaparvata in S'rm.UHar and the 
the main passes wMoh give access to tho Jvalimukhicakra on the rocky hill above Uy en 
V.alley of Kasmir. These eutronoes havo (Skt, Ovanal in the Vihi Pargapa receive 
always played an important paid; in KaSmir special reverence. 

history, and have until quite modern times The worship of tho ‘ Mothers,' which is 
been specially guarded by watch-stations, identical with that of the S'aktis, plays a 
The generid use of the term dodra for these great part in the 'lantra ritual fiouriMing in 
localities is proved by the passages quoted EaSinir from ancient times. _ 
below, and by the employment in the Rajat. 123. For tho identification of the Undnra 
of the title dvdrddMmti, dvarekt, or dodvddM- spring, the miraoulons reappearance of which 
hSrin. The high officials thus designated were near S'rinogari is tho subject of the legend 
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124 i. WMlo engaged in areetiug a [sliviiu' nt] Jiji<filhamba at k 

recognized that without the Sodum [«Fiug] it oould not rival h''i'iiidjsa. 

12S-126. When once he had foi^otton hia daily olw(>rvaiico in the distraotim 
of business, and [accordingly] felt disnmyed at not being able to take his bath in the 
waters of the far-off Sodara spring, he noticed that from a waterless spot a spriag 
was suddenly breaking forth, which was alike to Sodura in colour, taste, and other 
respects. 

127. Then when he had bathed in that newly appeared Tirtha, that earnest- 
minded [king] felt satisfied in his deshe to equal Na)idirwlra (Nandisa), 


here related, wo have to roly on a fow passages 
of tiro Nflamata and the NandihietramhStmyri, 
In a fragmentary passage, vv. 1137 aq., of the 
hist named text, taie Samramr/a is mentiouud 
in oonneotion with the slnhne of Jlkiitfimm 
(Bntli'ter) and the Kaualcavahiui Rivor [sou 
notes i. 107 and i. IhO) In £, I L4R ahlutuius 
in the Sodara spring are reooinmondoil to Iho 
pilgrim visiting the Tirthas ol Bhntoiivara, 
Jyosthosa and hfandin. In il. 1331 again tliu 
pilgrimage to Sodara is proaorihed along with 
that to the Smhj/ama of Iho Kaunknvilliini 
Eivor. JFinally, we find in the f ollowii^ vorau 
of the NandikaoU'amalitttmya BhiiteSvara dis- 
tinctly placed at Sodara: 
iu myaim mat-Soiai'e siMtalf [ SMtfimi'U iti 
krtiimpiipqmnodanal^ ||. 

These referonoes make it clear Uiat Sodara 
is hut tile ancient name of the sacred spring 
now called NSran Naff, which has bean men- 
tioned in note i. 107 as eituated in close 
proximity to tho temple riiins of Bhutelvaia. 
The old name of the spring has been entirely 
lost in the tradition of the Purohiias. But 
^6 late P. Sshibrom was evidently aware of 
it, as he says in his notes on the Haramukuter 
gafiga pilgrimage in the Tirthas . ; fsioj (the 
Haramukutagatea Lake) pratyooftya Yahga- 
Wdiyapraiese (Vtagath) prathanmh BUtia- 
ka)'apiijava vidhdya Sodarandge yasfnh (viz. the 
long stiok used on the monnmn pilgihnnge) 
hfmoS visijyapratymat. 

The conclusion drawn from the above 
passages is fully confirmed by K’s reference, 
ii. 169, to the Sodardmbutirtimm NandUci- 
dhya^itam. 

Nar^isa is the designation of the S'iva 
worshipped in the Nund-Kol Lake. But by a 
more extended use the term, like that of 
Nandiksetra and Nondifeksetra (see note i. 
36), is applied to the whole sacred territory 
from the lakes on the Haramukuta down to 
Bhutedvara. 

124. Eegarding the position of the Aa- 
rudra at Srlnayaii, see Note C. 

125-126. In order to give full sanctity to 


tho now Jyo>i^hiu'iulra wliichJalankahadssts 
hlishod uunr B'rimvgari, tlio presence of ihi 
Siidara spring wiu< also uoudod. The Tirik 
wliicli thu luguud ropruHoiits us an AraUi's c 
tlm latter, nmst, id tor what has boon sai. 
rugiu'ding tho position of dalauka’s Iyoo(k- 
rmlra(Noto ('), ho lookod tor in lliovioinily 
of tho prosout HViuagivr. I have, thorofora, 

■uo hoHitnVnm in i!omUH*lmg the namo Mar, 
which iippoai'H in tho dosignation of a porlSoa 
of Dot, uollud Siid«i'"hliuH, and iu tlio name of 
tho noighlioiU’iiig village Sadar“bal, willi ties 
logond. Tho ISudar“kimn [klam from Bkt. 
A'uigt) is a narrow iulot ou tlio west side of tha 
pal, slro telling holwoan tho subm-han villsMi 
of ArumpSr and Hudar‘'bal. It is apparenliy 
tho dbupost portion of tho lake. 

On visiting Naff (rr"4nf iu Juno, 189fi,IwaB 
shown on tho very shore of the Sudar'khm, 
and oloso to the village Miisjid, two smidl 
pools wliioh wore then covered by the water of 
the lake, but according to the uniform stste- 
mont of the villagers, are fodby two perennial 
springs. A tradition, which I gathered from 
the old men of the village, relates that “ many 
hundred years ago ” Brahmans were in the 
habit of making pilgrimages to these 
The name Baffipor, which survives to 11118 day 
as the name of a now deserted part of tho 
village area, was pointed out to me as evidence 
of the former habitation of Baftas, i.e. Puro- 
Litas (Skr. bhatfa). No ancient remains can 
now be traced near the springs, but large 
carved slabs are said to have been o^ed 
away from that site tu serve as buili^ 
material for Uienew temple ereoted by Maba- 
raia Eahbir Singh at Nihi’vdr in S'rinagsr, 

I cannot find any referenoo to the Sodara 
spring of S'rinagar in the texts accessible to 
me, nor can I iiaoe any tradition rolatm^o 
it among the Bralmians of tho capital. The 
margins gloss of G {Sodarcihal Cfaffm^^i 
however, mdioates that the same idento- 
fl.oation, as proposed above, has alrMoy 
bean made by some modem reader of the 
Rajat. 
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128. Once in order to test [tie identity of the two springs], he threw into the Jautoa. 
Sodara [spring] an empty golden cup closed at its mouth with a lid. 

129. When this cup appeared after two and a half days in the spring rising 
at 8'rmagan, it removed the doubts of the king, 

130. It seems that the king was NariMia himself, who had descended in an 
A-vatara to enjoy the pleasures [of the earth]. Not otherwise could such a 
miraculous event take place before [men’s] very eyes. 

131. Once upon a time, when the king was prooeeiling to Vijayeim ra, a woman story ot tlM Zriyfi. 
[whom he met] midway on the road, begged food from him. 

132. When he had promised to give her such food as she should deshe, she 
changed her form and disclosed a desire for human flesh. 

133. When he who had renounced the killing of living beings, gave her per- 
mission to please herself with flesh from his own body, she thus addressed him : 

134. “ 0 king, you must be a Bodhisattva, whose observance of vows is 
supported by absolute goodness (satfoa), since you show, 0 high-minded one, such 
deep compassion with Uving creatures.” 

135. The king, who being a worshipper of S'iva did not understand the 
Banddhas’ ways of expression, asked her : “ 0 fiiir one, who is the Bodhisattva for 
whom you know me ? ” 

136. Again she spoke to the king : “Listen to my case. I have been sent 
forth by the Bauddhas whom in your anger you have injui'ed." 

137. “We witches (fo’tya/wA) living by the side of Mount LoMofca (which 
divides light and darkness), belong to the darkness (sin). Putting our whole trust 
in the Bodhisattvas we long for liberation from the darkness.” 

138. “ Know that Bodhisattvas are certain beings, who since [the coming of] 
the blessed ‘ Lord of the Worlds ’ (Buddha) have fi-eed themselves in this world 
from the [five] afflictions.” 

139. “They being bent on supporting all beings, do not feel anger even 

towards the sinner, but in patience render him kindness and are bound to bring 

about their own final enlightenment (iorf/ti).” 

129, The distance from Bhiite^vara giuphio error or_ mispronunciation, for 
(Sodara) to S'rinagar, roughly calculated Retaining the reading Arif 

about thirty-tvro miles, is put nowadays, loo, * the Pleiades, it cannot be explained why the 
at two and a half marches of theoustomary Bauddhas should send as their avenger one of 
Iguctli, the stars forming that constellation, and why 

131. Tlie legend oontainad in vv. 131-147 the latter shoulclba called (i.e. tumo- 

has been discussed by me in Notes on Ou- gia/nmai/ai). 

Vowjt pp. 13-48. It was probably a local i88, The five Afejas meant are anaya, 
legend attadiiiig to the Ki'tySsi'oim Yiham, amita, rSya, dvesa, and aUinivesa, 

note i. 147, and bears an unmistakably 139. The above translaticm follows A and 
Buddhist oolonring, fj. H i'bs 'text of Aj is adopted, tlie third 

137. Verse 147 shows that of paOa lias to bo rendered ; “and donotdesu'o 

the MSS. is but an old mistake, caused by tbeii own benefit." 
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140-141 " When yon hiul lately boon Ici'iit IVoiu sloop by tiie noise of tk 
music of a Yilmra, yon had at the instigation of wiokod poraons caused in 
augei’ the destrnotiou of tho Yihfira. The oseitod lluuddhiis thought of me md 
sent me forth to Irill you. Bitt thou Iho llodhisattvas oullotl me and gave me the 
following directions: ‘That long is a groat S'dluja (Mahasfilcya). Yon cannot 
hurt Mm ; but in his preseneej 0 good one, you will obtain liberation from dark- 
ness (sin). In our name yon shall exhort him who has been led into guilt by 
wicked people, to give up his hoarded gold and to build a Yihara. If he does so, 
no misfortune shall befall him in eonsoqnonce of tho destruction of the Yihfira, aud 
atonement shall thus be made for him and his instigators.’ ” 

145. " Thoreforo, I have tested in that [fomier] disguise your abundant 
goodness. To-day I have been freed from sin. Kurowcll ! I depart.” 

146. After she had nuule tho king promise to build a Vihilra, tho dime 
sorceress (h'iyd) disappeared avitdi eyos beaming with joy. 

147. Tlioi'oupon tho king built the Ki-hinmim Vihara, and worshipped 
there the divine sorceress who had kon freed frojii iJie din'kiiess. 


140-144. Those vowoa form a KiMm. 
Tills torm is fouud in Ksimiruiu ntUiv 
tivu or more S'lokas ooniicctorl in eiyntiU'tiuRl 
oonstniotion j comp. Mahkhaloia t hiMmk 
ilokasaiiifaye. 

141. t prefer the reading mhahtUyn^, as 
coiT. from A, °itihualf (also L) by a later hand, 
to Aj imhikaUm! haoauao of the Yaumka 
formed witli tho f ollcnTing Myo. 6^ ah/a stands 
for IS'alci/auvuui, i.e, Buddha; comp. P.W., g.v. 
mafiiKahjtt. 

147. Tho ooiTsol reading ’‘vandm/afis sup- 
plied by L ; A, has ^btmdhmjat, A, °bandhayat, 
irtydiiwne of Ed. is a misprint for Irti/a- 
i’rammk. 

In ray jVbiss an Ou-k'emy’s Accomt of 
KnSimr I have shown that the Viliara of 
Kliyaivama is identical with the 'monasthre 
du raont Xi-teki,' wliioh the Chinese pilgrim 
mentions among tlie VihOras he had seen 
during his visit to 'Kasrair, A.n. 7o9-7(® (see 
Xltinh'aire d’Ou-Woaa, transl, by Messrs. 
LiWi and CHAT<uraBS m \ii6J(mmalAmtigiie, 
18.9.5, vol. vi. p. 3.54). 

The name X/dydirama, lit. meaning ‘the 
abode of the witch {krtyd)’ survives in -fliat of 
tho present village of Xitfhdm, situated near 
the left hank of the Vitasta, about five mUes 
below Varfihomiila (DOrumiila) imd circ. 74'* 
20' aO" long. 34° 10' 40" lat. ThU identifica- 
tion is proved beyond doubt by a passage of 
the Eourth Chron. 240, wluch speaks of 
XflySirama as a village in the vicinity of 
Yarahamula, the same locality being referred 
to under its more recent name as &«lramo 


in vv, 2!! I, IWl. Tho Inttor form in ii sanakri- 
liwid ropwidnotimi of tlio modorii Xiffbm, 
whii'li is tlm diiiast ulKiiii'tio dwivativo of Sb. 
Krtyii^mm (>l’r. hCi(‘c((i!hmn>^JSe«iam«> 
Ki' KiM'/tum, in obi. oasus XifU'Mn). M. 
~hm, very froquoul at llm oiul of Kanmit lood 
niunos, is tho rogular roprosontative of 3b, 
Cdraimt, as shown toe. cit. Ou-k'ong Mpci> 
diioos iho first part of tho name which in hk 
time umst have olreiwly Bounded *i5ead or 
KicCi, by Xi-lcM, and renders tho second pert 
by a ChiuuBO word meaning ‘ hill.' 

On-k'ong’s dosignatioii of thu Vihtra as the 
‘ mouiistury of thu Xi-tohi {as Kvtyli hilli’ ifl 
accounted for by the sitnation of XiffhiHi' 
The vilhige lies on a small plateau between 
the river and the foot of a h^h wooded spnr. 
On a sliort visit I paid to the village ia May, 
1890, 1 could trace sculptured remains neat 
the two village Mosques, and a little to the 
N. of tho village wliat appeared to be tho base- 
mont of a rough quadrangular enclosure, about 
llo yards square. In tho contoe of this enclosure 
there is a raised mound known as the gMi 
or ‘throne,’ and outside ila S.E. com«a 
smaller one about fifioeu feet high, whieb 
might be tho remains of a Stupa. The absence 
of more conspicuous remains is Msily ex- 
plained. The valley was closed bore in PathSn 
times by a stone wall, wliioli stretoliod aoioss 
the level groimd about a quarter of a mile to 
tho oast of Xitfhmn. This wall, the ruins of 
winch wore ooiisidorable enough in 1886 to 
attract the atention of Baron Hiigel, travel- 
ling on the other side of the livor, was 
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148. This king erected a stone temple at Nnndihetra for [S'iva] BltiUesa, 
and offered [to the god] a saoiilice of precious stones together "with [other] 
treasures. 

149-150. The pious Mng passed many a night in ascetic exercises at the Tirtlia 
of Giramoccmii, taking up the position adapted for meditation, with his body 
motionless in contemplation, and thus slowly relaxed his desire of touching 
Nandih on account [of the presence] of the Eamhqmhiiu Eiver. 


certainly built witli stones taken from the 
EiWhiim plateau. The mounds of the latter 
have also supplied ample materials for ilie new 
carriage road when under construction some 
ten years ago. 

It is very probable that the legend related 
by K. of Jalanka and the Efiya owed its 
origin to a popular explanation of the name of 
the village, K)i;ydiramu. This locality we 
must assume on Kalhana's and Ou-k'oug’s 
joint evidence to have been the site of an 
ancient Viliiira, traditionally attributed to 
Asolca’a son. And to this Vihfira belong in all 
probability the scanty remains still extant at 

148. Bogarding the employ of the term 
Nandik^etra for MUtehavorSMier, see note 
i. 30. It is probable that the temple of 
Bhilte^a, whiw the tradition here recorded 
ascribed to Jalauka, is identical with the 
principal temple of the eastern group of ruins 
at Buth'ier ; see note v. 6.5-59, 

The offering of flowers made of precious 
metals and stones is mentdoned in varions 
S'aiva Paddhatis still in use in Kadmir, 

149-lSO. The second line of the couplet 
is ambiguous, and would pennit also of the 
following rendering ; “ The pious king [by 
moans ul his ascotic practices] . . . made tho 
Eanakavahmi Biver slowly relax its desire of 
touching Nmid'm.” 

In both translations I adhere to tho reatog 
of A, KmuikamMmjuIf against L °vahinyd, 
taking tho former iu the first case as Abl. s., 
in the second as Gen. s. 

The KanakavaMnl can bo idontilled with 
certainty, on the clear evidence of viii. 38o0, 
with the stream flowing past Bhutesvara 
(Bulh'ser), which at present is called Kiink"- 
nai (or Kank'nfiz), It is fed by tho waters of 
tho vaUeys winch lie to the E. and S.E. of the 
Haramukh, and below the umtershad to- 
wards the Kisangahgii. The meeting of the 
Kanakavaliini with the Sind Eiver is referred 
to in the Nilamata, 1334. Anotlier passage 
mentions the Kanakavabini as flowing to the 
south of tho Sodararirtha, The Kanakava- 
hini receives the stream which issues from the 
sacred Kund-Kol and Gahga Lakes on the 


Haramuloita, and is thoretore described iutho 
NmdihfetmM&kutmya os healing Jirslthe name 
olEdhdaka before it is called Kmalttodhini. 

The only passage of the Nihmnta (w. 1331 
sqq.) in which the Tirtlia of Civamocana is 
referred to, seems to place it iu proximity to 
tho KanakavriMiii. Its name is there derived 
from the bark-clothes (oirapi) which tho Seven 
E.jis left there when ascending to heaven, 
the Nandikaetramfihatmya, w. 133 squ., 
indicates the same legend, and distiucuy 
connect® the Xcmalaedhmi mth the Tirtha of 
CVmtacana./ The latter name is no lunger 
known to the PnroMtas of the Haraiaukiita 
pilgrim^o, but the position of the 'Hrtha can 
yet he ascertained with great probability. 
"^The Hafamukuiayaiii/d'iiiiMtiitya, which 
is tho manual at present in nee at this 
pilgrimage, knows the Kannkavahini by the 
name of Kamiikamd} or KSmitkikS. The 
place where the Karaiika stream floirs into 
the VitastA, is designated by the Mah. as the 
Earalikatirtha, “near the village of Kar<M/a,” 
and the visit to it is proscribed previous to 
the ascent to the Haramukuta lakes. Inquiries 
among the local Purohitus havu sliuivn me 
that the Ertha meant is below the village of 
Frang, on tho right bank of the Sind Biver, 
cite. 74° 30" long. 31° 10' lO" lat, (close to 

the hamlet marked Larri on mapl. .Just 
below the few houses of Prang a small stream, 
wliich has branched off from the Kanaku- 
vAhini-Kanktiai Eiver near Bfu'uviil (see note 
i 121), falls into Uui SiniL It is at this 
' Samgama’tliattho ablutions pruserihed for 
tho Karafikatirtha are performed, and it is 
highly probable that we have to place there 
the Cimmoamatirtha of the older texts. 

The comparatively recent date of the 
extant Haramukutamlhatmya is amply proved 
by the modern names it gives tu various sites 
of tlie pilgrimago (jSutlMvam for Bhutesvai-.i. 
Amtihuruhaemm fur Amoresrara, the prosent 
Ambupher, etc.). Just as the Kanakayiihiiu 
lias been turned into Karaiikanadi (an evident 
adaptation of Kiink^nai), so the old name ofl 
Cimmocana has been roplaoud by KarafikiJ 
It sneiiks strongly for our identification that 
the mlumata, & Nondik^otramah., and the 
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151. A liuiidvod among the ladies of lii« sei'iiglio, who hod risen to dance [in 
honoui' of the god] at the time fixod lor dimeiug mill singing, he gave out of joy to 
Jijesfliarndrn. 

152. After enjoying supremo power-, the Icing at the ond of liis life repaired to 
Ommocana, and along with his q^ueen obtiiiuod ooniiauiiion with the husband of 
Par-vati. 

163. Than a king named Ddmodtira [II.] who was descended from 
race, or belonged to some other family, ruled the earth. 

154. Of the powa- of this [king], who was the S'iva-worshippers’ oreat-jewBl 
illuminated by good fortune, one hears [stories] to this day as of a wonder of the 
world. 

155. Yaisravana (Kuhora) liiinsalf kept MeiidHhip with this fortunate [ruler] 
who was the recipient of S'iva’s favours and wholly given up to a life of virtue. 

158. The Guhyakas obeyed thia loader of kings, like Kuhora himself, end 
dircotuig them he oouatrnotod the long [dam oallodj Oudda'^clu. 


Bejat., which mantiim the Ciranummtivtki 
in oonneotion wiUi the Kanakevtihim, know 
nothing of Karahka, whereaa tlie Haranm- 
kutamoh., which does not know the uauio 
Oiramoonna, mentions instead the Karaiika- 
tirtha along_ with the Ktoktiai Eivor. 

The position thus asoertainod for the Cii-a- 
mooanaiartha explains the doable mesning of 
verse 160 as above indicated. K. either 
wishes to say tluit the opportunity of bathing 
in the Kanakavahini, which receives the 
water of the hfund-Kol Lake or NandUay 
made the king abandon bis desire of worship- 
ping at that more distant Tirtha. Or the 
meaning intended may be that owing to the 
great spiritnal merits of the king’s austerities 
at Ciramooana, the KanakavSiini became 
even more anxious to bathe him than to flow 
past Nandiia. With reference to this socond 
mtei-pretation, it should be noted that K. 
has already above, i. 130, alluded to the king 
as an AvatOra of S'iva Ifandisa. 

161. MModayat can be taken either as re- 
ferring to the king or the dancers. Regarding 
Jye^t}>arudra, sea note i. 113. ^ 

166. Oudiasftu; Siida Bamdariya. The 
legends related here pf King Dfcmodaia 
cluster to this day, as in K’s times, round an 
arid alluvial plateau to the south of S'linagar, 
which has preserved the name of the king — 
or, perhaps, furnished the starting point for 
the stories eonoeming him. 

Tliis plateau, ' Bmnadccra’s Svda,' by 
K., and now known as Bi^dar Udar, 
resombles in its natural features the other 
numerous alluvial plateaus of the Valley 


dosiguatod by the Ks. term WAii-, ot the 
I'ursiiui KnrTm (sue Vi(iNM,_ii. p. SO; Dbew, 
Jmiimu, pp. 187 smi.). It lies in the Tech 
I’avgm.ui, and slroUihus fnmi the large village 
of VulftSr (about seven miles due S. ef 
S'rinagar) in a north-westerly dirootion, Ite 
length is about six raiba, with a breadth vary- 
ing holwouu two and throe miles, Being 
entirely devoid of water this plateau la 
cultivated only in patches with meagre cropa 
of Indian corn. Otherwise it is a dry and \ 
barren wastsj a haunt of jackala, as m the ’ 
days when King K?emagupta hunted over the 
‘ Bwmiaramifya,' vi. 183. [In viii. 1619, K, 
refers to it simply as Bdniodam^ 

The small village of (htrpmth, 7d“ 60' long. 
33® 68' lat., K.’s ChMamtu and the ffada- 
tutho of the glossator, is situated at the souih 
foot of the plateau. Just there the late 
shows its greatest relative elevation, and rises 
in a precipitous bank to a height of otm one 
hundred feet above tho fertile valley irrigated 
by the Yechlra River. 

It was possibly this wall-like appearance of 
the cliff which gave rise to the story regarding 
an attempt of King Diimodara to bring water 
to the plateau from the rising ground to the 
south by means of a setM or embankment. 
No trace of an artifioial dam which could serve 
such a purpose, could be found by. me whan 
visiting the site in Ooioher, 1891. It must 
also bo borne in mind that the name 
which K. sanskritizes by Orddasetu, signifies 
in KA ‘the. first (yud) dam,’ and might hwe 
eventually formed itself, through -popular 
etymology,’ the basis of the above story. 
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157. By means of this dam [setii) he wished to bring water into the town D-Xmodaba. II. 

which he had himself built on the Bmoilara-8Ma. uemi^smodani- 

158. When a high-minded man wishes to execute some bonefloial work of an 
extraordinary character, there arise, alas ! obstacles, owing to the deficiency of men’s 
spiritual merits [from former births]. 

159. He, indeed, endeavoured to get long stone-lined dykes built in his country 
by the Yaksas, in order to guard against inundations. 

160. Beyond conception is the power which austerities gain for those 
mighty Brahmans, who are capable of reversing the fortime of even such 
great [rulers]. 

161. One has seen the royal fortune when it had been lost through the power 
of [rival] heu'S and others, restored again ; but [when once loat] in consequence of 
disrespect shown to Brahmans, it never returns. 

162. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king, when he had risen to bathe on 
account of a S'riiddha, to give them food before taking his bath. 

163. When he refused this in his eagerness to enter [the waters of] the 
Vitastd, they brought by their spiritual power the river before him. 

164. They said to him : “ Here is the Vitastd. Having it before your eyes 
give us [now] food." Yet even then he thought that the river brought [before him] 
was [more] jugglery. 

165. “ I do not give food till I have bathed. Brahmans, take yourselves off 
(sarpata) at once.” When he thus spoke to them, they cursed him: “Be you a 
snake (sowpe).’’ 

166. When implored for mercy, they spoke : " When you will heai' the whole 
Bamdyaijta [recited] in a single day, then om‘ curse will cease.” 


Tho legend of King Damodara's transfor- takes as the equivalent of Mafi- 

mation into a snake haunting the Dftni"dar klia’s Koaa distinetly gives to tho word nfitln 
Udar still Kves aU tlirough Kasinir in popular the meaning ‘ place where the soil is barren.' 
tradition, and had boon already recorded The commentator illustrates this moaning by 
from the latter by Viosb, i, p. 41. The story quoiaag tlio fra^ientof a verse which contains 
of tlie setii commenced by the king is, on the ihemmeol the Jlamodaiiffa fildniandovidenlly 
other hand, known only to those who are relates to the same legend m recorded in tho 
acquainted with the Bajat. or its ahstraets. Bajst. (Slide Dimodanye hi mprasdpSd itdan- 
The illiterate villagers, both Brahman and yayd). 

Muhammadan, examined by me at Gud’anth Jtiiificial irrigation channels of ancient datu 
and the neiglihouring hamlets, knew it are found on other ‘alluvial plateaus,’ tfris on 
not. Sat’rds Teng, a waste spot l%h up on theUdars of Martapd and Zain“p6r(see note 
the Udar, about a mile to the N. of Gud'antb, i. 97). For another method used by Laiitaditea 
was namedby them as the site of Damodara’s for raising water to the Udar of Tsak’oar 
palace, A DoTnodar Nag in the adjoiniugi (Cakradhara), see iv. 101, whore the same 
hamlet of L&lgilm is pointed out as tho place I expression ‘ awbMhprataram ’ is employed as 
where the king performed bis ablutions. in our passage. 

The Quhyakm are a class of demigods who 166. The popular legend, as at present 
are in attendance on Kuhern like the Takjas. current in Ka4mir, has rondorod the unfor- 

167. The gloss of Aj(2)«)id«r odflf) rightly innate king's deliverance oven more difficult. 
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DiiioDiBA n. IG?, Even to this day peoplo rouognizo him by tho steam of his breath, whioh 
the curse has made hot, as ho nisliea ab(»ut in suiiroli of water far and mde on tha 
J}dmd)vi‘cir8Ma. 

JusKA, 168. Theu there were in this liiiul three Idngs eallod lfw,?/rfl, Ju^ka and 
Kanifka, who built three towns named after them [Hualcapura, Juskapnra 
Kaniskapura]. 

169. That wise Mug Juska, who built Jufkaptm with its Vihara, was also 
the foimder of Jayasvdmi^w'a. 


He is not to leave l)is suake-fnnn until some 
cliaritable Bralunan I'eoltes to him tlio whnlu 
Rilmftyaija during the single fught of tho 
Simyatii foaLiral (Phfilguiia vadl 13) im tho 
snow-coverud plain of tho llanV'dar U<}ar. 

167. Misforteno mako8thol)roathliot,hiulc 
nialtua it oold ; ooinp. o.g. iv. 316, 361 ; v. It, 
etc. 

168. From Oliavillakaiu's vorso, unoted i. 
'M, and from K.'sown oxpvosshm, viii. 3112, it 
follows that tho throe Tunioka khigs wo 
supposed to hivvu ruled simultauuously. Tho 
ordor in wliioh thoir names are given can, 
tliorofore, not bo intoudod to indiwito ini 
order of snueessiou. Tho Kanifka of tho Itejut. 
ivas recognized already in 1883 by PrinHop as 
the KANHbKi of tiro coins, and idsutiJied with 
Kanifka, famous in Buddliist tra(Utiuu. Thu 
Enska of the Rajat., too, has long ago boon 
idoutified with Kaniska’s ancesssor, Iho 
Jluvi^i a of the inscriptions, and the OOHtKi of 
the coins, but it is only rooently that Prof. 
BiiHer has actually discovered maJia as tho 
oquivalenl of Huvxilm in an inscription from 
Mathura ; comp. Epigr, Mi., ii. p.206. 

The second name has not yet found 
any confirmation from other sonroes. For 
recent notices of tho historical data relating 
to these earliest Indo-Soythian rnlars, oomp. 
Vyu Gutschmiu, in Fwyci. Fnt., xviiL p. 006 ; 
Deouih, Xea JJo/s IndxhSa/flieii, pp. 46 sqq. 
Buddhist tradition connects Kaamir specially 
with the rule of Kanifka, by placing thore 
the tlrird great Council held by that king; 
comp. e.g. Si-yu-ki, i. pp. 161 sqq. It may be 
noted that the copper coinage of Kaniska 
and Ilia immediate successor is found to tins 
day in abundance in Kasmir. 

EusiHoam, Jiifkajmm, Eemiikapwa. The 
town cmled after Swjka has been rightly 
located by Gen. Ocmsihoham, A>ic. Geogr,, 
pp. 1)9 eq., at tho modern Uskur, a small 
vUlsge about two miles to the S.E. of Varfi- 
hamula, on the left bank of the Vitastl, 74° 
2G'_ long. 34° 12' lat. This identification, 
which is already indicated by the glosses of 
A 2 , TIskoro hi onr passage, ana Tarmmv.k, v. 


230, is put boyoiid doubt by K’s own words, 
vi. 186, which pliico lluikapum deorly in 
Vm'Shuk^etva. For other passages fuly 
snppoiiiiig this location, soo vii. 1311 ; viii, 
ililO, 7IH, 822, 1)1 1._ lAn tho ViliRra and Stnjis 
Imill thury by Ijiilitfulitya, and their remains, 
oomp. iiobo_ iv. 188. Iliiion-tsiaiig stoimod 
at Uit'^<<kut-h (rend kfus/ikam by Jimon) 
after Classing “ tho sloiiu gates, tliu wostom 
oiitranou ol tho khigdoin,” i.o. tho micient 
(liuiitt of Viimhtmirila; hoo Lifi' of Utm- 
imii!/, p. (18, and iibovo note i. 122. AlhStiini 
also iiolicoH IkhkHril as lying oppuaita ‘Bara- 
nifilfi,’ India, i. p. 207, 

For Jiifkipnra (loii, CuNNiNaiiAM was re- 
foi'i'ud by Ills Braliinaii intommuts to the 
moiloni Xnkiir, a lovgo villago to the N. of 
S'riiiiigar, about four iiiilos from tlui Sit*- 
pimnl. This idontiliDatlon is intended, too, 
by tho gloss of A„ Jitkiim. Oon, CumiiNaHUi 
ill 1847 tracod Uio ruinahis of ancient build- 
nigs in the materials nsod for Mnliammadan 
tombs and mosquus. Those remains wore 
seen also by mo in considerable number. 

Finally, Kanifkapura I profor to identify on 
the basis of the gloss of A^, Mneym, and of 
the forms by which the namo is rendered in 
the Peraiau Ohrouioles, with tlie village of 
Eimispur, 74° 28' long. 34° 14' lot., situated 
between tho Vitastft and the high road load- 
ing from Varaliomula to S'rinagiu’. _ Under 
tlm name of Kaniskapura tlie vill^e is 
mentioned by P. Saihibram in his lErthas. 
According to tlie information ooUeoted for me 
by P. Kadirom in 1891, the tradition of tho 
local Brahmans asoiibos the foundation of the 
place to a king called ‘ Emiftkardja.’ An old 
mound near the village from which pai'ved 
stones and ancient coins are occasionally 
oxtracted, is believed to mark the site of his 
residenco. Gen. OrKNisaHAM’s proposed 
identification of Kani?kapurawith ‘ Kampm',’ 
on the road from S'linagar to S'upiyan, mnrt 
bo abandoned. Tlio name of that ^ooo is in 
reality 2iMmpd?\ 

169. Bead stmhdra^a in Ed. for sa vP. 
The position of Jayasamapwa, which tho 
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170. Tliese kings 'wlio were given to acts of piety, tkough descended from Hdska, Juska, 
the Twnfhu race, bnilt at S'ushaletm and other places Mashas, Oaityas and 

similar [structures]. 

171. During the powerful reign of these [longs] the land of Kasmlr was, 
to a great extent, in the possession of the Bauddhas, who hy [practising] the law 
of religious mendicancy (^ravra/ya) had acquired great renown. 

17-2. At that time one hundi'ed aud fifty years had passed in this terrestrial 
world since the blessed 8'dhyasmlia (Buddha) had obtained complete beatitude 
(Nirvana). 

173. And a Bodhisattva lived [then] in this country as the sole lord of the 
land, namely the glorious Siigfajma, who resided at Satjurluidranu. 

174. Then the fearless Ahhimnnyu, who blew no foes (kaiiilaltw], aud was ABsmurnl. 
like a second Indra {8'atamanyu), became king. He was the donor of the Agrahilra 

of Eantiilcutsd. 

175. That illustrious king founded [the town of] Ahhimanyupura, which 
abounded in wealth, calling it after his own name and giving it a [temple of] S'iva 
as its crest-ornamont. 

176. Under his instructions Candrdciirya and others brought the 


gloss of A, vondors hy JMmpura, 1 am unahla 
to trace. 

170. The rooollootioii of the Turkish 
(lescoiit of Kaulsk.a and his Einduised suo- 
ceasora has long survived in popular tradition; 
comp. Alberuiii's India, ii. p. 10 sq., and my 
paper Zur OescMehto der QiOas von KaM, 
passim. 

Regarding S'li^hiktra, soe note i. 102. 

171. Tile tradition of the patronage 
bestowed by Kanijka on the BudiUiist 
churcli, still lived in Qandhara at the time of 
the Chinese pilgrims Faliian, Sung-yun and 
Hiuen-tsiang ; see Smju-M, i. pp. xxxii, oiii, 
117, bll, ole. There are coins of SANH|)KI ex- 
hibiting the figure of BOTAAO, but fm more 
frequent are representations of divinities 
from the Zornastrian aud Hindu Pantheon j 
see Gaudkeb, Catuloyw of GreeL and Scythio 
Kinys hi India, pp. ISO sqq., and my notes, 
Ind. Ant., xwi. pp. 80 sqq. 

173. mahilokadhdtau. K. seems to avail 
himself here of an expression proper to 
Buddliist literature; comp. F.W,, s.v. Idka- 
dlmtu. 

173. According to a passage quoted by 
Dr. Hultzsoh from Sohiefner’s Tibotisohe 
Lebrnsbemshrmbuny Sdhyammis, p. 310. Nugar- 
juna, who figures in Buddliist tradition as the 
thirteenth patriarch, was bom in tlio tune of 
Kaniska. Tliis agrees with K.’s mention of 


Nagilrjmia in cminuotion with the Tmuskii 
kings. 

As the tradition of the northum Buddhists, 
as recorded by Hiuen-tsiang (Hi-yU'ki, i. 
pp. 09, 131), places thecoimneucoinont of Ka- 
niaka s rule foin hmirlred years after Buddha’s 
Nirviiija, tho dato assigned here to Nugirjmia 
is rathor curions. 

Sadarhadnma, ‘the wood of tlio six Saints,’ 
if rightly idoiilifiod by the glossiitor A. 
(Ilanan yrdme), is the iliodurii village Jliirnin, 
sitiuited about one and a half miles to tin' 
N.W. of the gavdons of Shfdimar near S'riua- 
gar. On the hill-side to the south of llavran 
aiiciunt roumins Imvo come lo light in tlio 
shape of highly oniniueutwl brick pavements, 
whiub worn dug up in the com’se of excMva- 
tions cnuductoil at the site in connection with 
the now S'rinagar watorwoiks. (See hue 
A.S.B., mi, f.d.) 

174. Emitakotm is identified by the glos- 
sator AjWithAitijf/or, i.e, the village now called 
Kauilvi', sitnateil in the Bim Piirgiiiia, 71^ 3''' 
long.’ 33° 69' lat.,not fai' from Hnkhriit’i. 

176. Abhimanyiipiira is, perhaps, to bo 
located at the present village of Biniyvn, 
situated in morsliv ground about four miles 
to the S.T7. of S'rhingiir. 34° 4' lat. 74° 49' 
long. For anuihar jlbiim/oiyipiri'a founded 
by Queen Didda, see vi. 299. 

176. Tills verse has been raiicli discussed 
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whidi was at that time difficult of iiceosa [for study], into general use, aud [also] 
oomposecl their own grammar. 

177. At that period the Banddhaa, whom the wise Boilhisattva Nagmjm 
protected, obtained preponderance in the land. 

178. After defeating in dilatation nil luanied opponents, these enemies of 
tradition brought to an end the [observance of the] rites prescribed in the 
Nila[mata]p^mna. 

179. When the traditionEi] customs were broken in the land, the Nagas, who 
had lost their [accustomed] oblations, sent down excessive snow, and thus destroyed 
the people. 

180. As deep snow was Mling every year to causo distress to the Bauddhas, 
tho king resided for six months in tho cold season in DdmihlMdra and in other 
[neighbouring regions]. 


on luscormt of its fluppoaod liwiriug on tlui 
history o£ tho MahftWilifiya, but its hiU>r])n>- 
tation is not cortain, Tn tho abovo transliitiou 
I have followucl tho rBadinp; Ifebdhmlpimk 
tamdt, 0,3 corrooted iu A by At or Aj, luul 
evidently found iu the original of tliat oodox. 
It is alaq given by L. taddf/amam must bo 
resolved into tadd ayamam, the latter word 
being used in the sense of agair^a, aoo P. W,, 
s.v. gmva, and N.P. W., s.v. agama. The read- 
ing labahm d^at tamdt, which is found as a 
oorreotion of A„ is in all probability, ns sug- 
gested by ProlfiOHiER, iJgjorf, p. 70,a oonjeo- 
tural emendation. It may have been made by 
some reader who took tad agamam as the 
object of kdidhvS, and hence found it difficult 
to account for tiie accusative ddemdi. The 
passage, as I understand it, is intended to say 
that Caudra and other grammarians under 
Abhimanyu’s instructions set again on foot 
the study of the Mahabhi^ya, which, owing to 
the absence of competent teachers or a 
correct text, had became difficult and dis- 
used. K. refers to a similar restoration of 
the study of Patahjali’a great grammatical 
work under Jayapida in iv. 488, where the 
expression vicehitmam corresponds to the 
agamam of oni passage. There the means 
adopted for that purpose, tlie calling-in of 
competent expositors from abroad w also 
dearly indicated. 

Prof. KibIiHoen, who has analyzed the 
passage in Ind. Ant,, iv. p. 107, proposed to 
emend labdhvd deidntamt and to translate 
" Oandrao&rya and others brought into use the 
Mahabhujya, having obtained its traditional 
interpretation (dgama) from another conntry, 
and composed their own grammar," This 
emendation, in support of which El’s similar 


(‘xprtiHaiim, iv. '188, was adduced, Ims been 
lU'cipted also by Vi’ol. IMlinnit, lue, eit, 1 
misH in the text thus corrected an indication 
o( the l•llmmBlil)^) lietwt'oii Uio labours of 
Oandrftcaryn ami the rule of King AbM- 
inanyn. 

Prof, Kern Im propoaod to road kbihi- 
d^mk tmlSgamet aeo M flanges Asktitptes it 
I’AcmUmie de AY. Ikienlmrg, vii. p. 472, 

Regarding the grammarian Cimdra, wboss 
full mime is Cantlragmin, see AuvanoEi, 0«i 
C.'flYff%,,p.l8l)j for thoCamfrrtcyaimwAiiWMch 
has survived, comp, ib, p. 181, and Eobbukg'b 
Cafakgne Sanskrit MSS, in the India Office 
Librarg,v. 198. 

170. Ohlatious (bait) to the Nagas generahv, 
and to particular Nftgas on specific festival, 
are froqiienlly described in the Nilamatu; 
comp. e.g. vv. 314 sq. ; 4US sqq. 

Regarding Nilgss taking tho form of clouds, 
comp. i. ^9 1 iii. 31 ; Skyvrki, i. p. 122, etc. 

V 180. The combined names of the J)«rsM 
and Abhisaras aro mentioned in various 
ethnographical lists, furnished bytheMahSr 
bharata,&e Pur&ijas and BrhatsaibbitS, along 
with those of tribes belonging to the Panjab. 
The position of their country was first cor- 
rectly ascertained by Wnsou, Pseatj, pp. 118 
sq. Comp, also Lassen, Ini. Alt, li. p. 147 ; 
P.W. s.v. I Labssn, Pentapot. Ind. p. 18; v. 
DB Sains'-Martin, M&m. de VAeadMie det 
Inscr., Sav, Strang., I. sdrie, v. pp. 299 sq. ; 
Iwtf. Anf,, xiv. pp. 1121 scm. 

From tlie evidence available it appears that 
Ddfvdbhis&va os a geogiuphical term oon^ 
prised the whole tract of the lower and 
middle hiUs lying between the Vitasta and 
Condrabhaga. [The CandrahhagB seems to 
mark tho eastern limit of the territory in the 
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181. At tiat time there manifefitocl iteelf some miraoiilous power through 
which the Brahmans, who offered oblations and sacriiines, escaped clestniotion, 
while the Bauddhas perished. 

182. Then a Brahman named Gmdraclem, who was descended from Jiaij/wpa, 
practised austerities to please Wn, the lord of Ihe [Kasinlr] Nfigas, and protector 
of the land, 

18o. Nila having manifested himself to him, removed the affliction of 
excessive snowfall, and revealed anew the rites proseiihcd in his own Pnrana. 

184. As the first Ganibradeva had stopped the plaguo of the Yaksas, thus the 
second brought to an end in this land the intolerable plague of the Bliiksus. 

185. Eiug Gomnda the Third, who nscended the throne at that time, 
reintroduced the pilgrimages, sacrifices, and other [worship] in honour of the 
Fagas, as they had been before. 

186. When the rites originating from Nlln had been re-established by this 
Iring , the Ehiksus and snow calamities ceased altogether [to give trouble]. 

187. Prom time to time there ariso on account of the merits of the sub- 
jects kings who reconstruct tlie kingdom when it has gone far [on the i-oad] to 
ruin. 

188. Those kings whose only object is to oppress tboir subjects, perish 
together with their descendants, whereas royal fortune attends the race of those 
who will repair what has bean destroyed. 


pasange of the iv. p, 22S,] Prom 

Rajat. viii. 1631 and ■Hie topographical point 
discussocl in note viii, 1861, it is clear Unit the 
hill-state of Mjapurl (Rajauri) was inoludod 
in Darvabhisara. 

It must, however, be noted that the gloss of 
Aj on our passage, Bhemhher Damigale (Me, 
■would restrict the application of the term to 
the lower hills betwoun the limits above in- 
dicated, Bhimbhar, the first locality named by 
the glossator, lies at the foot of the outer 
lulls, in the centre of the tract between the 
Vitasta and the Ginah, and was the centre of 
a little hiU-state; see Cunsingham, Ane. 
Geogr., p. 134. The name Dunagal appears to 
survive in that of an old Ghakkar fort in the 
lower hills near the Vitasta. I ha-ve, however, 
been able to obtain only oral information 
remrding this place, 

The passage iv. 712 seems to show Darva- 
hhisura as siihiect to Kaimir in the time of 
TJtpalapida. But S'amkaravarmaii has again 
to conquer this territory before he proceeds 
against Qurjara, 'the modern Gujrat, to the 
south of Bhunbhat ; comp. v. 141 sqq., also v. 
208, Dining the weak reigns whion followed, 
this acquisirion was certainly soon lost again. 


For a curious passage throwing light on 
the character of the iohabitants, see viii. 
1631. 

✓184, K. refers here to the legend told in 
the mUauata (vv. 326 sqq.) regoiding tho 
lihoration of the land from the PiSacas. Tho 
Litter, for whom K. curiously enough sub- 
stitute the 1 ooonpied Kusrair under ii 
sentence of Kusyapa during the six months of 
wint«(, whilo men lived there for tlw vemain- 
ing six montlis only, aud emigrated each year 
before the month of AHvaynja, The dehvo)’- 
unco of the country from tho Pisaoas and 
excessive cold was effected after four Tugas 
tlttough the ohsorvanoo of the rites winch 
Candradeva, an old Brahman, descended from 
Ka^pa, had learned from tlie Nib Ndga. 
For an account of tliis legend see llepoi‘t, 
p. 40. 

The story told by K. in i. 178-184 is obvi- 
ous^ in all particulars a mere reehauffd of 
the .incient legend. The olwritalile comparison 
between Pisaoas and Bauddhas loaves no 
doubt as to the source from which K. 
borrowed it. 

186. L trtigagontt7ielalf prSgdimljga^^, as 
oorreoted in A. 


AbhimantuI. 


Gonasda III. 


D 
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189, Wise men who Imvo obHervoiI ihis distiuotive foiiUire of every [kbg’e] 
story in this land, -will foresee tho fortune or inisfortiuio of future Idugs, 

190. Thus after this [Idng] had rooonstructcd the kingdom, the land remainsd 
long in the possession of his doseoiuknts, Pmcmtitom [L] and the vest, wk 
pssessed supernatural powers, and did pious works. 

191. This king, who was the first of tho Gonmda race, just as Eajk was 
of the race of the Eaghus, ruled tho land for thirty-five years. 

192, Oomnda’s son [I.] protected the eofth during sixty yaws 

diminished by six years and six mouths. 

193, Then ruled in suceeMiuu Iwkajit and father and son, for 

thirty-five years and for thirty years and a half. 

194. The Linga called 'Ytdmoim, which surved for Rdmm’x worship, is [still] 
shining brightly, and tho light [to bo olworvod] in its dots and linos foretells 
future evonts. 


lOfi. To tho Vafehant [Lii.igaJ which lie had phuiod within a Matlia forming 
a quadrangle, the king vowed tho whole land of Knimlr. 

196. Yihlufmia tho Sooond, tho Hlwmg-anuml son of King Jhlmm, rnlod then 
the earth for thirty-five and a half years. 

107. Then Yiblu^ana's son Niva, who also boro the name of Kmnm, and 
whose prowess was sung by tho Eiiiinavas, became Idng. 

198. Though this Idng followed tho right customs, still when the foituns 
of his subjects turned, he brought about a Bcries of groat calamities under tk 
baneful influence of sensuality. 

199. A Buddhist ascetic (kamaijn) who was living alone in a Yikava, 
situated at Kmmmgrdma, seduced the [king’s] wife through magic power. 

200. In his wrath over this tho kiug burned thousands of Yiharas, and 
granted the villages which 'had belonged to them, to Brahmans residing ia 
Mudhytmatha. 

201-202. On the sandy bank of the Yitafitci he built a town where tk 
markets were kept Ml of supphes by the highroads [leading to it], and where 
the coming and going of ships gave splendour to the river. Ylfith its gardens 


194. I am unable to trace mj otber re- 
ference to thismiraouloua LiUea or the Matha 
built aruuncl it. Jigm-es formea by tile natural 
veins of tbe marble are to this day considered 
as features of beauty iu Liugas. 

4 190, The iwsition of Mimaraynmi is 
doubtful. The gloss of Aj identifies it with 
the modem village of Xanir, in tlie Nigam 
Pargana, oiro. 74° 48' long. 38° 66' iat. (drown 
on map as Kamil). 


SOO. MaAliyarnifha is clearly the name 
of a locality, but uo certain identification cm 
be proposed lor it. Ski‘. imthu > Ki mai' is 
f reijuoiitly found at the end of Kasmir local 
names, particularly in designations of city 
quarters ; comp. o.g. JHMmmtlm, the present 
Nid’mar, vi. 300 ; Nkiffdyakamafki, JBra^tivir, 
vi. 2^^ ; Ahldiamailm, the present jfAaf’siar. 

201-90S. The position of the town 
founded by Kara, which is called K^nm- 
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full of swelling flowers and fruits it was, as it were, a synonym for ‘heaven,^ Naia. 
and it surpassed even Kubera’s town by the riches amassed [there] through the 
conquest of the world. 

20D. There in a grove was a pond of limpid and sweet water, the habitation Logend of ti“ Nsga 
of a Niiga called Siikavas. Sukavat. 

204. Once upon a time a young Brahman, YUakha by name, who was 
fatigued by a long march, went at midday to the bank of that pond to seek 
|he shade. 

j 20S. When he had been refreshed by the breezes at the foot of a shady 
[tree, and had bathed his limbs, he slowly proceeded to eat his porridge. 

206. Just when he was taking it in his hand he heard the sound of foot-rings, 
which had already before been noticed by the swans disporting themselves on 
the banks. 

207-209. Then he saw before him two sweet-eyed maids wearing blue cloaks, 
who had stepped forth from a grove of creepers. The corners of their eyes were 
captivating, and illuminated by a very thin line of antimony, which appeared to 
play the part of the stem to the raby-lotuses of their ear-omaments ; to then 
shoulder-pairs were attached their faces, as it were, like flags, of which their 
fascinating eyes appeared to be the ends floating in the light swing of the 
breeze. 

210. When he saw the two moon-faced maidens slowly approaching him, he 
stopped commencing his dinner, and became again and again benumbed with 
confusion. 


pum, L 274, and Narapura, i 2U, is fixed in 
the immediate vicinity of Tiiayeiveta or 
Vij“bror by K.’s refarenoea to the neighbour- 
ing shrine of CaimdAam, i. 201, 270 (see also 
viu. 001), as well as by the actually surviving 
popular legend. The snuill alluvial plateau or 
U^r, one mile below Vij'bror, wHon bears to 
ihis day the name of Tsakdar, has ah'eody 
been indicated in note i. 38 as the site of the 
Cakmdkam temple, It is correctly marked 
in the larger Survey map as oooupyiiie the 
base of the small peuiusuia formed here % the 
Vitasii. Close below the S.E. comer of this 
plateau a diy depression in the ground ^vas 
pointed out to me, on the oooasion of my 
visits in 1889 and 1893, as the original habita- 
tion of the ‘ Su&am Nag,’ the Susravas Nttga 
of our narrative. 

The main features of the legend, as told by 
K,, still lire in the ti'adition of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. All look upon the 
barren plain between the mound of feak'dar 
and Vi] 'bror as the site of the old town burned 


by the Naga. Ancient coins ronebine back to 
Greek ami ludo-Soythian rnle are found in 
considerable qrmntities on this ground, and 
pardcularly near the river. Those finds leave 
no doubt os to the antiquity of tlio site. The 
latter is liable to annual inundation from the 
river. It is, therefore, possible that exoaya- 
tionsbelowtho alluvial surface might yet bring 
to light some of the ruins whioli, .imlging 
from 1 . 270, appear to have been still visible 
in E.’s tunes, and which, perhaps, formed the 
starting point of the legend related here, 
/SOS. ®i6 ‘ SuarouB Naga ' is mentioned in 
the vidniiy of the VijayeSvara Tirtha in 
Saracar. x. 248, and in Nilmnata, 912. No 
refevonca is made to out legend in either 
place. 

207-309. These three verses form a Tiluka, 
being connected in syntaotieal construction 
(oomp, MaiMtakoia t ti'illohmM . . . tilaJcanij. 

shoulders are combed to the flngstafi ; 
the face is the fag, and the eyes the ends of 
the flag. 
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211 . Tliou agniii taking a liirtivo glunco lip ,siiw in front tlie lotna-eyed oiej 
eating the pods of tlio hteclmiwclm [grass]. 

212. " 0 sbame, sucli food for sneli boanty.” Tims lio tbougbt, and moved Ijj 
pity be invited them and made tlioui piiidaku of bis porridge. 

213. And fetobing the pure and oold water of the fonntain in leaves \?hicli 
i made to form a cornet, he brought it for tliom to drink. 

214. "When they had sipped in water after the [meal], and thus cleansed bad 
hen their seats, he fanned them with fans made of leaves, and thus spoke tu 
lem: 


21S. “ Yonr humhle servant who had ohtainod tho sight [of yon] through some 
)od works done in a previous [birth], wishes with the indiscretion not xinusnaliil 
Brahman to question yon." ' 

210. “Which happy family is adoniod by yon Involy ones, and wliere did you 
11 into snoh misfortxme that yon (aft this tastidess [grass) ? ” 

217. One of thorn answoi'od liim : “ Know that wo arc tho ilnngbters of 
he Kfiga] Snhams. Not having got nnytliing pbavsunt to laft, why shotild 'ira 
ot tnlce to snoh food f ’’ 

218. “ I am IviiDatl, who am promised by my falbov to the lord of tie 
idyadharaB, and this is Oamikalchhl, his yotingev danghier.” 

219. Again spoke tho Brahman; “Wlieuoo thou yonr wretohed poverty?" 
Ihey answered ; “ Onr father knows hero the reason. Him you should ask." 

220. “When he comes to visit the Tahnka [Naga] on the twelfth day of 
be dark half of Jyaistha, you will recognize him straight by his hair-tuft dripping 
dth water,” 


211. According to the gloss of Aj {Idckya- 
'Maiji /lima iU ihStayay/caaehagvccha is the 
.ame of a grass called in KS. kach'dm', B 
rows plentifully on the meadows of the 
^■alley. KS. /im (plur. /dm") < Skr. iimbt 
pod.’ 

218. The rM6 word cofaso, which is not 
onnd in the dictionaries accessible to mo, is 
veil explained in a note of A^ as kumbha- 
lyabMve kj'trijmm itdakotk^ep(Bfab/imi4am, I 
im unable to identify tlie passage quoted in 
jvidence of this interpretation from some 
Klvya or Drama. 

.>220. Tile Takfaka J/aga is worshipped to 
Shis day in tlie largo pool of limpid water 
lituated dose to the village of Zemn (or 
Tayawna, see vii. 607) in the Vihi Pargaija, 
74° 58' long. 84° 8' lat. ; oomp. ^Report, p. 6. 
It is happuy desoribed by the poet Bilhana, 
who was Dom in the neighbouiing village of 
Khonemn?a (Blun'hnoh), in his Yihmm&fika^ 
deoacarita, xviii. ,70 (as translated by Prof. 


BOhIiBB): “At a distance of agattytti andal 
half from Pmuarapaw (S'rinagar) lies a place 1 
with high-rising inomiments oallocl Jayimm 1 
(Zevan), whore a pool liHocl with pure water, I 
and sacred to Takyaka, lord of snakes, outs 
like a war-disc the head of Eali bent on the 
destruction of Dharma.” 

From the Taksaka Naga the onltiva,tioni){ 
the saffron flowers which flourishes in thii 
neighbourhood, is supposed to have originateSi 
comp. Fouriii Cliron. w. 981 sqq.j Tilth® 
The Mriri AM)., ii. p. 368, mentions a pilgiim- , 
age to tho spang at the commencement of tta , 
saffixin cultivation, i.e. in Jyaijtha. fflc 
Mahatmya of the neighbouring Har^smn ^ 
Tirtlia, 41, 80, mentions tho Tak?aka Niiga 
and indicates Jyaiftha Purmm& as the clay 
on which he is to be visited in connec- 
tion witii the Har§e4vaxa pilgrimage. !Che 
roferOEoes to the Takjaka Naga, below 
iv. 216 and Nlhmata, 904, supply no parti- 
culars. 
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221. “ At that time you will also gee us two standing near him.” After these 
words the Naga-maids suddenly disappeared. 

222. Then in due time came on the great festival of the [Taksaka] pil- 
grimage, frequented by dancers and strolling players, and thronged by crowds of 


223. The Brahman too was attracted there by curiosity, and was hastily 
moving about among the crowd of onlookere, when he came face to face with the 
Naga, whom he recognized by the sign which the maids had indicated. 

I 224. The prince of Nngas then offered greeting to the Brahman whom his 
daughters standing by his side had previously announced [to him]. 

225. Then in the middle of their discourse, when the Brahman had asked him 
iomehow about the cause of his misfortunes, the Naga related to him in confidence 
'the following] ; 

I 226. “ Bor people who have self-respect and know how to distinguish between 
[proper and improper, it does not seem right to expose misfortunes which must 
needs be borne.'’ 

227. *' A truly noble-minded man when he hears of the misery of another 
person without being able to alleviate it, feels pained in his heart.” 

228. “A commou person [again] when he hears of misfortune, makes much 
of his own sustenance ; puts pain into the heart by his words of consolation ; 
openly questions the [other’s] fitness while praising himself, though of weak 
intellect j advises recourse to improper expedients ; represents the calamity to be 
permanent, and [thus only] aggravates the heartrending pain." 

229. “Hence wise men let their fortune and misfortune be consumed in 
the end by their funeral pyre, after digesting it in their own mind while life 
lasts." 


230. “ "Who would notice outside the misfortune of naturally discreet persons 
if children and servants would not expose it?” 

231. “ Since then this matter has come to light through the childish ways of 
these two [girls], it would not be proper for me either to make a secret of it before 
you, 0 worthy one." 

232. " So may you too, 0 noble one, who are honest by nature, make some 
small effort to help us if you can.” 

233. “ That ascetic there whom you soe seated at the foot of the tree, with 
his head shaved and carrying only one tuft of hair, that is the field-guard who 
drives us to despair.’’ 

234. “ As long as the fresh crop is not touched by those [who watch the 
fields] with their spells (mdiitrika), the Nagas too may not touch it. That one 
there does not eat it, and under that rule we are ruined," 


Kara, 
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235. “As long as he guards the fields, we cannot eat the rich produce thou^ 
it is before our eyes, as the ghosts [cannot drink] tho water from the mer.’’ 

236. “Now you bring it about that this [ascetic] who has vowed abstinmcc 
for ever [from fresh produce], should break his observance. We, too, know how to 
reward fitly our benefactors," 

237. The Brahman promised this to the Niiga, and full of eager zeal 
day and night of how he might outwit the field-guard. 

238. Then while the latter was keeping inside his hut out on the ! 
secretly di’opped fresh com into his food-dish which was oooldng outside. ' ' 

239. As soon as the field-guard took the food, the Niiga lord at once cawind ' 
off the abundant rich harvest hy sending down hail and heavy rain. 

240. Freed from misery, he took on the next day the Brahman who 
helped him, and who had come [again] to tho pond, into his own place. 

24a. Honoured there by tho two maids at their father’s bidiling, ho enjoyed 
day for day tho pleasures which are easily chtainod [only] by tlio immortals. 

242. Then after some time whon ho had taken leave from all, and was ready 
to return to his own land, he asked CanArahIthii from the Nfvga who had promiBed 
him a boon. 

248. The Naga obeying the commands of gratitude, hoatowed his daughter 
and wealth on the Brahman, though he was not entitled to this [metiimonitd] 
alliance. 


Destruoaon of JVimc 244. The Brahman who had thus obtained fortime through the boon [granted 
to him] by the Naga, passed a long time at Narapwa in manifold never-ceasing 
festivities. 

245. The Naga daughter, too, possessed of infinite beauty, made as a devoted 
wife her husband happy by her noble character, exemplary conduct and other 
virtues. 

248. Once, at a time while she was standing on the top of her mansion, a 
loose horse was eating the rice which had been loft outside the courtyard to dry in 
the sun. 

247. As the servants whom she called to keep the horse off, weiu not ii 
the house, she came down herself, jingling with her graceful anklets. 


236. The souls of the wicked are driven 
about by eternal tliii’st, which they cannot 
quench with water j oomp. e.g. Taimapur., v. 
xxvii. 18. 

y339. That the Nagae were supposed to 
teike the form of hailstorms, and to obtain 
food by destroymg the cro^, is seen from 
the story told lii. 16 sqq. For the storm- 
produoing powers of Nagas, see also the 


end of the tale, i. 2S9; 8i-yvM, i. pp. 64, 
122 sq. 

J 240. According to Nilamata, 222, tlie 
manent residence of aU Nagas is the town of 
Bhogavatt, conceived as a part of tlio und 0 ^ 
world ; oomp. P. W. s,v. 

246. Manga means in the Ohronide 
everywhere ‘ rice,’ the staple produce of i»e 
VaUey, K4. dang“. 
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248 . Holding with one hand the end of her head-dressj -ffliich in the hnny 
had slipped off, she ran up and slapped the horse with her lotus-hand. 

249. When the horse, after heing touehed by the Haga lady, left the 
food and moved away, there appeared on ite body the golden imprint of her 
hand. 

250. At that time there arose love [in the heart] of the king who had 
heard already before through his spies of the Brahman’s beautiful-eyed wife. 

251. When his passion broke away like an elephant in rut, no fear of 
reproach could hook-like hold it back by force. 

252. Upon the rising flames of the king’s love the story of the horse acted 
ti gfl.iTi hke a furious storm. 

253. The golden mark of her hand showing the beauty of her straight 
fingers, made him overstep the moral limits, just as the moon makes the sea [over- 
step its limits]. 

264. Throwing off the fetters of shame he then alarmed the fair lady by 
trying to seduce her through messengers who intimated his wishes. 

256, As she was not to be gained by all artifices, he in his covetous passion 
asked her even from her husband, the Brahman. Whence should shame [come] to 
those who ai-e bUnded by love ? 

266. When the king had more than once been repulsed also by the Brahman, 
he sent soldiers to carry her off by force. 

25V. While those attacked the house in front, the Brahman left it with 
his wife by another way, and fled for protection to the Naga’s habitation. 

258. The lord of the Nagas thereupon, when those two had approached him 
and had told their story, rose blind with fury from his pool. 

259. Casting about dense darkness by thundering clouds of sinister look, he 
burned the Mng with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts. 

260. The Viiaaia which carried the marrow, blood and fat flowing from 
the bodies of the burned men, looked as if adorned with the eyes of peacocks’ 
tails. 

261. Thousands of terrified people who had fled for protection before [the 
image of Visiiu ] Oaleradha/ra, were burned in a moment. 

262. Just as of yore the fat of the [demons] Madhn and Eaitabha had 
covered the ‘ Bearer of the Disc ’ (Oakrin) on his thighs, so then his whole body 
was covered by the fat of the burned human beings. 


Sei. Regarding the temple of Vijijn Cakra- 
dhea'a, sec notes i, 38, 201 ; oomp. also viii. 
9M sqq. 

888. Retaining A, tattattada, one tat must 
be referred to maas, the other to mnaiigam. 


The v.l. of A, tmh tu tadS, would also permit 
of a satisfaotory explanation. 

Accordii^ to a well-known tale of the 
Purapas, 'l^snn {CMn-Calra<Viara) smashed 
the two demons named in the text on his 


Haju. 
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283. Thou Uio sister of Suh'anaii, the Nfif*! L'ninaiij/n, oaiuo forth to assist 
him from the depth of the monntiuns eiirryiiig along maBSos of stones, 

264. When she learned from afar [at a pliico] whuro more than one Yojana 
yet remained of her way [to Nimipnra], that hor brother had accomplished his 
work, sho left that hail of atones among the vilhigos. 

265. iFor five Yojonas from that place tho villngo-hincl heeame a waste buried 
imder mighty boulders, and known to this very day as the Humanijdfad (‘ the 
forest of Eamanyft’). 

266. After completing this frightful carnage the Naga, pained also by remorse 
and wearied by the reproaches of the people, loft at daybreak that habitation of his 
and moved away. 

267. The lake of dazzhng whiionoss [rosomhling] a soa of milk, whioh ha 
created [for himself as residonoo] on a far-off monntiiin, is to tho present day seen 
hy the people on tho pilgrimago to Auvxi'dmra. 


tliiglui, wliich were alono stained with tliuh 
blood. 

y 263-366. The legend told here of iho 
Nsgft'a sialev Smupja rofere to tlw JRmimi'" 
Eiver, whose modem name is derived uoin 
Sltr, i, 286. For KS, r < Slff. f 

coiM. note lit 11. 

The Rambyar" unites the stimma coming 
from tho mountains between the Pir PentsiU 
and Eupri Passes, and flows past Siir’por and 

S au to the N.E. It joins the '’Titasta at 
lurasamgama, some three milea below 
Taa'y'dar (Cakradhara). From Em’pSf (ffir- 
fur of the mapsj it flows divided in many 
small channels within a gradwdly widening 
bed of rubble and boulders, which for the 
most part is dry, except in times of flood. 
After attaining near ^liran a width of over 
two miles, tins hed contracts above the 
village of For the remainder of its 

course the EembySr* flou's in a single narrow 
channel deeply out in the allnviBl sou. In the 
stony waste above Lit“r I recognize tho place 
where, according to our verse, the Ramapya 
is supposed to have dropped her stones. The 
distance between it and Taalt“dM is about 
eight milea, whioh corresponds exactly to the 
expression of tlie text {pijjanudltOcs mai-- 
gaim). 

The 'live To j anas’ which the next verse 
mentions os the length of the ground laid 
■waste by the Bamapyatavi, seem a less 
accurate measurement. Prom above Hur“p6r 
■ to the locality near Lit*r above indioated the 
map shows only a distance of about twen^- 
two miles, wMeh is considerably less than the 
five Tojanas, or twenty Xrofas of versa 266. 
The modem Knth (Kos) of Kalmir is about 


one tiud a half miles, cud In judge from the 
ovidonen of vii. 3!)!i, mut of Hillmpa's measure 
iiiunt, rMvwa. xviii. 70, tho aneiont Krofa in 
Kasmir oimlil not have hoon loss. 

ainiiUr stories explaining tho origin of 
stono-waolos, ‘Murrou,’ and other psonliar 
loivtures of iilpino orography, abound in the 
folklore of SwiUorlcmd, the Tyrol, Transyl- 
vania, olo. ( OOmp. B.g. V BBNAIEKBN, jllpfflJ- 
mgen, p. 3fl sq^. 

✓ 267. The mountain lake in which the 
legend locatos tlie Nilga 8vAvtiva& after his 
migration, is situated near one of the aourcas 
of tho Lid'^r River at 76° 84’ long. 84° 6' l&t. 
It is popularly Imown by the name of S etanSga, 
and toims one of tlie stations of the great 
Amaresvara pilgrimagej ooiot. Viohe,u. p.lO, 
and Inod, Handbook, p. 193, The legend told in 
chapter vi. of the Amai'^vaTOMSMbnoga, it is 
true, identifies the lalce with fflie serpent 
S'e^anUga. But in tlie same chapter the lake 
is also designated by the name of Subima 
Ffaga, whioli evidently reproduces the older 
form Suii’anas in its K4. pronunoiation of 
‘ Subram.' As ‘ Sufram Nag ’’ iJie lalie is stul 
known among the older Puroliitas of Amat^ 
ivara, and under this name it is also referred 
to in tlie appropriate gloss whioh A, gives im 
our passage. The white colour of tho lakes 
water is notioeahlo, and is possibly due to the 
surrounding limestone rocks. 

A narrow iidet of the lake openiM to tee 
south towards tlie glacier of the SoheuhSr 
Peak, is popularly known by the name of 
Zamtw^' Nag, ‘the son-in-law's Naga,' and 
coirosponds to the Jamitfsaras of our nartac 
tive. It is mentioned as Jamatvnago along 
with the Suaromanaga in the rou'te directory 
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268. And in that locality there is also another lake well-known as the 
JmStmiran (‘ the son-in-law's lako ’), [the habitation] of the Brahman who by 
his father -in-law’s favonr had been transformed into a Naga. 

269. Thero appear at times without appar-ent e.auHe such gods of death who, 
under the pretext of protecting their subjects, bring about theii' unexpected, 
destruction. 

270. To this day that tale is remembered by the people when they behold 
close to Gah'ndhara that town destroyed by fire and that pond which has become a 
[dry] hollow. 

271. How small a fault is love-passion in Hugs according to the view of people 
of narrow perception ? Yet by that [love] of this [Idng] was brought about what 
had not happened to any other anywhere. 

272. Verily we learn from every story that the destmotion of the universe 
even [may be caused] by the wrath of even a single virtuous woman, deity or 
Brahman. 

273. After enjoying the earth for forty-one years less three months, tliis king 
perished through his evil conduct. • 

274. That [town of] KimmraiiUiu, after having been visible for a short time 
with its encircling walls and battlements, became similar to the town of the 
Gandharvas (i.e. a mirage). 

275. One son, however, of the king, had in the wondrous course of events been 
[previously] taken by his nurse to Vijayakpetm (Vijayesvara), and thus did not lose 
his life. 

276. T hi s king celled Siddka then revived the thoroughly oxheneted nation 
as the cloud [revives] the mountain which has been parched by a forest fire. 

277. The astonishing story of his father, as [told] above, served for this 
thoughtful [king] as a guide to a pious life by teaching him the vanity of mundane 
existence. 


oi the AmareSvara-pilgtimage as given in the 
Tlrtlms. 

The Amarehava-yatra is directed to tlie 
famous cave of Amarnath (KS. Ambumith) 
situated at a considerable altitude, 76° 33' 
long. 34° 13' lat. 7 In it B'iva AmareSvara is 
behaved to liave manifested himself to the 
gods who entreated him for protection against 
death. The god is worshipped in a lifiga- 
shapod ice-block. For a description of the 
locality and the route leading to it, see Vioxh 
and Inch, ll. ee. 

This pilgrimage, notwitlistanding its hard- 
ships, now ranks amongst the most popular 
in Ka&nir, and attracts in great numbers 


pdgrimsfroin other parts of India, In old times, 
however, this Tirtha can soarooly have claimed 
such importance, if we mayindgo from the 
scanty reference made to it in tlio mlmmta (6l. 
1^4), and in the Eajet. [The passages vii- 
183, 186, probably relate to Anmr^mrUr 
jMiurher, see note vii, 183,] For a brief but 
accurate description, comp. Fourth Ghron. 

876 - 

376. fijayaksetm is an abbreviation for 
Tijayelvarakjotra, and a frequent designation 
of the aaeved site aromid the temple of 
Vijayesvara, including the town of Vij^bror ; 
comp. e.g. vii. 336 sqq., 431, 624, etc. For 
Vijaydmmhotra, see e.g. Saracar. x. 101. 


N.aiu. 
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278. As the moon reflected in the slongli [remains] untarnished, so he, 
though standing in the midet of enjoyments, could not be led into sin by their 
Muanee, 

279. Amidst kings who ware consumed by the fever of pride, he alone 
recovered fall health by thinking day and night of Him who carries the creseent of 
the moon as hie diadem (S'iva). 

280. This virtuous [prince] cast away his jewels as if they were grass, and 
found the perfect adornment in the worship of S'iva. 

281. This king alone was followed to the other world by royal fortune, because 
he had cunningly attached her to himself by unfailing righteonsness. 

282. After he bad ruled the earth for sixty yews, ho aeoeuded hodily to the 
worlds of S'iva together with his near attendants. 

288. The servants who had attended Nam, found a deplornhlo end ; those on 
the other hand who attached themselves to his son as thoir lord, bocarae objects of 
praise in the world. 

284. A dependant follows the way tolcon by his masiov, bo it blamed by the 
world or praised by all people. A string of grass if tisud iu working a weU, goes 
down ; if wound round flowors it is raised to tho bends of the gods. 

285. “ Here is SiMha who has ohlainod the slate of a demigod (sWm) in 
his own body ” : this announcement the gods proclaimed in heaven, beating the 
drums for seven days. 

286. His son, who received the name of JJtjjaUhsa (‘ lotus-eyed ’) on aecoimt 
of his beautiful eyes, ruled the earth for thirty and a half years. 

287. His son Eiranydlm founded a town named after himself and ruled the 
earth for thirty-seven years and seven months. 


279. L liaa mrdhyiiyato llii'iam. 

286. The reading of A^^pri^ki^ayaM:^, 
leoeived into the text is, perhaps, only an 
attempt to eliminate the angmentless form 
*pndyicfaya>Hita‘', which, on the evidence of 
A, pwdghoiayant^ and L predghoi^yaMa^, 
may be accepted sa the original reading. For 
aiimentlesa forms compare notes n. 169; 
viii. 2200. 

V 287. The gloss of A, places the town 
founded by Jnrayyakfa at Eamil, a village 
situated oiro. 74° 62' long. 34° 12' lat, dose 
to the high road which leads from S'rinagar 
to Gand^hal and tlie Sind Valley. A Naga 
near this village, which is visited by the 
pilgrims _ proceeding to the Haramuknta 
Tirtlios, is referred to in the Tirthaa. and fiio 
Sara4vanmali&tmya as Eiraaiydkfanaya, and in 
the Haiamukutamahatmya, li. 7, as Zirwjya- 
ganyS. More oondnsive evidence in favonr of 


the above identification is fnmiahod hy the 
two passages in which K. directly mentions 
this place under the name of Sii'm^apura, 

mule BhikjOoara is encamped at 
gram, the modem Mm'gdm, not far from the 
mouth of the Sind Volley, the rebels from 
Lahara (iBr) who support lmn,__ defeat at 
Hiraoyopnra the royal forces, viii. 729 sqq. 
As the quarters of the latter are said to he at 
Amarehara, i.e. Atniurher, about two and a 
half miloB to the south of Ham/il, it is clear 
that tliis last named plaoo is meant by Eirayr 
yapura. Similarly, vii. 1885, whan Uoeda 
mai'ches from Lahara, i.e. the Sind Valley, to 
the siege of the capital, ho has his abhitha 
ceremony performed mraaU hy the Brahmans 
of Hiropyapnra. 

WnsoN, p. 27, has already pointed 

out that Hira]j.yilk 5 a figures in tho Kathlr 
saritsftgara as Ifiie hero of a fairy tale, see 
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288. His son Evranyakila, the founder of Sira^yotsct, ruled for sixty years, 
and the son of the latter, Vasukula, also for sixty years. 

289. Then his son Mihirakula, a man of violent acta and resembling Eala 
Peath), ruled in the land ■which was overrun by hordes of Mleechas, 

290. In him the northern region brought forth, as it were, another god of 
death, bent in rivalry to surpass the southern region which has Yama [as its 
guardian]. 

291. The people knew his approach by noticing the vultures, crows and other 
[birds] which wore flying ahead eager to feed on those who were being alnin within 
his armies’ [reach], 

292. This royal Vetala was day and night surrounded by thousands of 
murdered human beings, even in his pleasure-houses. 

293. This terrible enemy of mauldnd had no pity for children, no compassion 
for women, no respect for the aged. 


Izv. 215 sqq. His father Sanakakia is there 
called king of Kasmir, and said to reside in 
Htranyapura, the capital of the country. 

388. The position of Hirmiyotm is un- 
known. 

The name of Sirayyahula has been read by 
Hen. Cunningham on coins closely lesemhling 
some of the issues of MiMrcMa; comp. 
Later htdoSa/thiam, p, 114, and pi. Via. 
figs. 9, 10. 

280. Kalhapa's Mihirakula is undoubtedly 
Idontioal with the great ruler of the 'While 
Hiuis or Ephtholitea, who calls himself Mihiia- 
kula or Mdiiragula on his coins, and whom 
Kosmaa Indikopleustes mentions under the 
name of HoUas. To Mr. Fleet belongs the 
merit of having placed our Imowledge of the 
historical facts connected 'with Mdiirakula’s 
rule on a safe basis by combining the evidence 
of the inscriptions of Eran and Maudasor 
with the data fimiished by Kalhaua, Hinen- 
tsiang (^Si-yu-ki, i. pp. 167 sqq.), Sung-yun and 
the coins; see Iml. Ant,, xv. pp. sqq. 
[where also a translation of Bajat. i. 289-324 
is fflven) and Corpus Inscr, Ind., iii. pp. 10 sqq. 

The main points which may be accepted os 
certain, are tliat Mihirakula succeeded about 
A.D, 616 to his father Toramam in the rule of 
the territories conquered by the White Hune 
from Kabul to Central India, and that after 
exteneive campaigns ho was defeated by 
Bidsditya of Ma^ilha and Ya&idharman, and 
forced to retire Mont A.D. .630 to Kasmir and 
the adjoining regions. From there he appears 
■tall the end of his reign (about a.I). 544-600) to 
have been engaged in endeavours to recover 
his lost dommions in tlio direction of the 
Lower Indus. Compare 'with the above papers 


of Mr. Fleet the materials collected by Sir A 
CtiMNiNSHAM in Later Indo-Soythiim, pp. 86 
sqq., and the far more lucid synopsis given of 
the latter by Mr. V. A, Smith, LAS-B., 1894, 
pp. 186 sqq. 

K.’s aocount is too mnoh intenToven with 
legendary matter to be of value as an in- 
dependent source for the history of Mihira- 
knla. But the close resemblance between 
certain of the stories related in it and the 
iot'nre of Mihirakula’s oharaeter, as drawn 
y Hiuen-tsiong, shows that the Chronicle has 
ait least preserved faithfully some features of 
the popidar tradition regarding this ruler, 
such as it bad developea witliin the first 
century after his death. Thus the description 
of his cruelties, i, 200-293, 803, 303, 31&323, 
may he compared ivith the story told by 
Hiuen-isiongj i, p. 171 sq., and the 

notice of favours shoiTn to Brahmans and 
their worship, i. 306, 307,312-814, with Hiuon- 
tsiang's record of his enmity against Buddhism, 
pp_. 1®, 171. 

That this_ popular tradition had some 
foundation in nirtorical facts is shown by 
Sung-^n’s graphic description of the inter- 
view ne had vnth the “cruel and vindictive ” 
king, A.D. 620, in his camp on the borders of 
Gandhiira(^«-y*«-S'ii. pp. xoix. sqq.). SimilMly, 
the inmression which this tracu'tion retained 
of Mmirakula's reli^ons propensities, is in 
full accord ''nth the ovidenoe of his coins 
which, in the emblems of bull end trident and 
in the legends ;ayaiM vf^,jayatii vfiiidhmja, 
diwiay a dietinct leaning towards S'aivism, 

The name MiUmhda contains in its first 
part certainly the Iranian name of the sun- 
god, corresponding to the Avestio Mitkra, 
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294. Wlien ho oneo notiood that the breasin of his qnoon Avho was weming a 
jacket made of cloth from Simhala (Ceylon) were uwk'd with golden footprints, 
he flamed up in auger. 

295. When told on inquiry by the ohamborltdu that the cloth made in 
Simhala was marked with the stamp of the king’s foot, he thereupon set out on an 
expedition. 

296. The southern ocean when it was swelled by the streams of the juice flowing 
from the temples of his war-elephants, showed a desire of embracing (extending to) 
the lamuM. • 

297. At last ha removed in violent onslaught the king of Simhah [from his 
thauiie], and at the same limo [from his own honi't] the wrath which had arisen 
from the sight of his queen touched by the foot [of that Mug], 

298. When the demons from the palaces of saw his army in the 

distance, they feai‘ed another attack of littijlmim (linma) and foil to Ironihling. 

299. After this [Mng] of mighty power hiul iustalloil thoro another ruler, he 
brought away [from there] the cloth oallotl hy the uaiuo of Tmiiiisiuhm which was 
stamped with an image of the smn 

800. On his rctnrn he scattered the Coin, Knrndta, TjSfa and other kings as 
an elephant in rut [scatters the other] elephauts by his mere odour. 

301. When these kings returned on his depoi'turo, their cities amiounoad to 
them their capture by the broken giiflle of their battlements, 

302, When on reaching the ‘ Gate (dwra) of Eaimw ’ he heard the terrified 
ciy of an elephant wMoh had fallen over a preoipioe, he was thrilled with delight. 


MIOPO of the Indo-Soythiwi coinage, Pers, 
Miiir. The signifioanoe of the termination 
kula, or, perhaps earlier, gtila is doubtful. 

894. The story here told of Mihiralrala’s 
oxpeditiou against Ceylon and its oanse 
doaely agrees with the less legendary one 
recorded in the MujmatJul-TawaTi^ of a 
Mng of Ka&nir; see Kbquwto, 
tenibei etpei'sam, pp. 43 sqq. (also Mr. Meet’s 
abstract, Ind. Ant., xv. p. 260). The long of 
Easmit's name is not given there, and as his 
opponent there figures King Hal of Sindh, 
who at length forces the invader to come to 
terms of peace. Beinaud already recognized 
Mihiraknla in 'the Mng of Ka£mir.’ 

899. No satisfacto^ explanation has been 
found for the name TWajifflieiin;. A popular 
legend nu^t have connected the cloui so 
called with MViimJeula, perhaps only on 
account of the apparent relation between tlie 
sun-mark and the Mug’s name, It is a curious 
ooimadenoe, that soma varieties of the copper 
coinage issued hy Miliirakula, as well as by 


his father, show the emhlein of a sun-wheel 
either aloiio or with tho S'ivaio symbols above 
mentioned; comp. /.j 1.&B.,1894, pp,198 sqq., 
206 sq. 

> SOO. The territories named in the text 
correspond to the modem Tanjore, the 
Carnatic and Central Guirat; see e.g. lid. 
Ant, xxii. pp. 176, 181, 183, 

808. The oonourront evidence of the gloss 
of As, the Ain-i Akbari, tlie Persian Ohroniolss 
and ^e actually surviving tradition, enables 
us to fix with accuracy the place in whioh the 
story told in i. 302, 308 has been localised 
since early times. The glossator says : “ Since 
tliot ooourrenoo the route by which Mihire- 
fcula returned, is commonly Imown hy the 
name of Sssthanja.” In the MSS. of t^ 
Ain-i Akb., which reproduces this anecdote in 
its abstract of the Rajat. (ii., p. 883), the 
name of tho locality is with a clerical mistake 
recorded as Hadimtar. But the Persian 
Chrouicles of Haidar Malik, Nartyan Eel, 
and BiT“bal Keteer" give the locality correctly 
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303. Tte perverse-minded Idng was in raptures witb joy over tMa sound, and 
had then a himdi-ed other elephants rolled down by force. 

304. As the touch of wicked men defiles the body, so the relation [of their 
deeds] defiles the speech. Therefore yet other inhuman acta of his are not narrated 
[by me]. 

306. Who can understand the conduct of men who do tistonialiing acts and 
are [withal] of a low mind ? Since even he took to piety for the sake of collecting 
religious merits. 

r 


as ITastivaiy, and place it on tbo Pir Panlsal 
route. 

Thia indication induced mo to pay a visit to 
the Pir PantsJll Pass in Sept., 1891, in the 
course oi whioli I could trace tho locality 
intended and tho tradition yet attaching to it. 
A full account of this identification has hcen 
given hy mo in my paper Notes on the ancient 
topoymphy of the Pir Pantsul Route, J.A.S.B., 
ot 6, pp. 378 sqq., of which the folloiving is 
an abstract. 

Tho present route to tho pass, which Mows 
mainty the track chosen lor the old ‘ Imperial 
road’ of Akbar, has been fuUy described in 
VioM, Travels, i.pp. 201 sqq., and Ison, Uewd- 
hooh, pp. 60 sqq. It leads for some distance, 
after leaving Jtiiifipor, the ancient S'ltrapural 
riii. W), along the right bank of the RernhyUrW 
Kver. It then crosses to the heights above 
the left or northern bank, on which it con- 
tinues up to tho old Moghul Sorai of ‘Aliabid. 
On the opposite (soutliern) side of the narrow 
defile, and about half a milo below ‘Aliahad, 
is seen a high mountain ridge, which falls 
down in precipitous cliffs to the river bed. 
This prujoebing ridgo bears, according to the 
uniform testimony of tbo mountaineers fre- 
quenting tlie route, the name of Sast'vartj. 
They allhavo heard tho tradition that once 
the elephants of a king feU down from the 
height of Hast'vanj into the gorge below. 
The name of the king is not knoim, nor 
whether the elephants came to grief hy 
accident or wore tlirowu down. 

In the times before Akhar constructed the 
' Imperial road,’ the old route is said to have 
led over the East‘vcmj ridge and throughout 
along the right bank of the rivor. This 
agrees fuUy with the remark of Abu-l-Pari, 
TOO, when describing in another passage 
(^-i Akh., in p. 847) the soveral routes from 
Bhimbhar to Kasmir, clearly distiuguislies 
the route of “Sastivarg (MSS. Hastivatar) 
which was the former route for the march 
of troops,” from the “Pir Pantsal route” 
used hy Akbar. This evidence regarding the 
antiquity and importance of the Hast'vanj 


route is bomo out by topogniphioal considera- 
tions. 

At ‘Aliabftd Serai the ordinary or ‘ Imperial ’ 
route over the Pir Pantsfil vk Poaitoa and 
Bahrfimgalla is joined from the south by a 
route which leads past tho Nandan Sar lake 
over the Durhul Pass to the territory of 
Bajami (Rajaijuri). As it affords the most 
direct communication to Bie south it is still 
much frequented, and was used with advan- 
tage by tho Sikh forces in 1814 and 1819. The 
natural continuation of tins route lies to the 
south of the EBmhyfir*, i,e. over tho EastVanj. 
Keeping on this side tho crossing of the river 
is altogether avoided. 

It must also bo noted that the old position 
of the frontier watoh-station on this route 
was, tvcoording to iii. 227 (see note), at Knma- 
varta. As this place has been identified hy 
me wth the site of the easting watch-tower 
of KameUm Noth, which lies on the south 
hank of the Bembyar^ some thi'eo miles below 
Hast'vanj, it is clear tliat the old main route 
which tins watch-station was intended to 
close, must also have led on tliat side. Thu 
Hast'vanj is crossed by a 'path which leads 
over the stoop grassy slopes of the east and 
west side of the ridge, and is practicable for 
laden animals even in its present neglected 
condition. 

The name SasCviitg is, as its first port 
hast', Le. tho Kfi. derivative of Skr. hnstm, 
‘^pliant,’ clearly aheavs, coiuieoted with the 
story recorded by K. The second part mn/ia 
rendered by the Pertian Chroniclos witli 
raftan, ‘ going.’ It was evidently connected 
by the local tradition witli o/mMy, ‘to go,’ 
wmdh is found in Western Panjabi. 

803. It is curious that both Sung-yun and 
Kosmas Indikoploiistos lay stress on tho great 
number of war-elephants possessed hy tin* 
ruler of the White Huns. The former men- 
tions 700 well-armed and trained elephants 
in his force, and the latter speaks of Gollas 
ns “going forth to war -with not less than a 
thousand elephants"; seo 8i-m-ki, i., p. c., 
and CniraDfGHAM, Later Indo-Scn/tMajo, p. 79. 
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wtmpiirnrt 806. Thus, evil-muidad as lie wan, lie founded at S'fJmijnri. the [slirine of 

S'iva] Mihireivm-a, and in Eola4& the large town called Mihiminirn, 

30?. Brahmans from Oandhdra, rosembling himself in their habits and verily 
themselves the lowest of the twioe-bom, nooepted Agvahiiraa from him. 

308. The gathering of the clouds pleases the peacocks though it spreads dark- 
ness, while the wild goose is pleased by the breaking up of the clouds which brings 
clearness. From the mutual regard which tlie giver and recipient [of a gift] show 
for each other, there appears in the highest degree a resemblance of tastes. 

Endof .Wv**. 309- After rnling the land for seventy years this terror of the earth heoame 

afSicted in his body with many diseases, and iuimohitod himself in the flames. 

310. When he sacrificed his own body there issued from the sky a voice 
which declared : “ This destroyer of throo croros [of humim beings] has attained 
salvation, since ha has shown no mercy for his own porsou oitlioi'.” 

311. In the opinion of those who report this, lio (ignros as a liberal patron 
who has made amends for his amoltios by gifts of Agralu'iroa and similar deeds, 

312-316. Some oxensa the cruelty of this lieu among mmi liy [rofurriug to] a 
tenacious popular tradition, which nmiutains: “After killing the inhabitants of 
Irtjadeh he performed a torrible ponanoo, and re-ostahiished pious obsenranoes in 
this land which, overrun by impure Dumdait, lihant(aM md Mlecehuti, had fallen off 

806. No information is available regarding qnolad ubovo, I coiwider tlio ooiTBotion Ma4d- 
the temple or Liiga of Mihirehara. j/Cmiw hululdj/mh of A and L indispensable. 

Sohia can be shown with certainty to he Hie position of Mihimpiiva I have not been 
the Paraaca now known as Vular, wMcli com- able to ascertain, No local name resBrnbling 
prises the valley npeniug to the N.l. of the tliis appellation is now Itnown in Vular. 

Vitasta between the Parga^s of Daohimpor /807. The Gaudlu'iia Brahmans are hi- 

andVihi. Its present achninisti'ative ceuti’s eluded in tlie anathema ponounoed in the 

is Tril, 76'’ 11' loim. 33° 66' lat. The mention Kanjaporvan of tlio Mahabhfirata gainst the 

of Soicula in vilir 3116, along with Laltara inhabitants of the land of the Five Eivers, on 

(LSr) and Devasaraaa (Divisor) proves it to he aoooimt of their unorthodox Aoara ; comp, the 

the name of a district, The passage vii 1338 extract given by Lassen, Pmtape/t, hd., 

places it clearly in Maiam'ujya, i.6. MarOz, pp. 67 sqq.— 'ffiuen-tsiang mentions the oon- 

the eastern portion of KaSmir. The position quest of Oandhara by Mihirakula, Si-yu-M, i. 

is still more distinctly indicated by viii, 1430, p. 171-/ 

where we rood of two ofQcers of King Jaya- After this verse the Calc, and Paris Edd. 
siihha being besieged by the rebel Damares of insert two S'lokas, which are not found in A, 

Holada within the temple of AvantisvOmin at L or any Kaimirian MS. They attribute to 

Avaniapura. The latter place belongs aiall to the ‘ descendants of Mleeclm' intecourso with 

the Vular Pargaija. The above identification their sistora, to tlio Baradat illicit relations 

is fiTither supported by the passage viii. 733, with their daughters-in-law, and to the 

which mentions the DSmaras of Etulada along BMtfas (Bhauttas P) sale of their wives and 

with those of KhmlM, i.e. Khmv in tlie neigh- lioontionsness of their womou-f oik. 
bouring Vilu Pargaua, and by Jonar. 648. I have not been able to traoe^ the origiii of 

writos in three passages, vih. 733, 2808, lliis interpolation, which looks like a marginal 
3116, the name as Jtokda, usmg the letter 35 note intended to illustrate the remark mode 
(which in K4. is eaUed bud yakara, ‘the bigi’’) in the first half of i. 313. 
to mark the prouimoiation of d as r. fes 31S-316, The construction of tho first 
ns well as the reading /lolard, Jonar. 648, brings two lines of this Kulaka offers some difficulty, 
Holada still nearer to the modem reprosenta- which the authors of tho P. W. thought to 
tiveottho name. — ^In view of tho five passages removebyreadingd/^adssaf saforojyadetosa, 
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from tlie sacred law. Wlien determined to burn bimself in tbe flames be offered 
an atonement. It was on this aoconnt that be bestowed a tbonsand Agrabaras on 
Brabmans from tbe Qmdhdm-l&ni at Vyayeivara. Then finally be bravely gave 
up bis body to tbe flames on an iron board whiob was studded with razors, swords, 
knives and other [sharp instruments].” 

817 . Others have declared that bis above described acts were intended for tbe 
destruction of tbe Khaias, who bad obtained predominance when the city [of 
Nara] bad been burned tbiougb tbe wrath of tbe Nivga. 


and construing saihstli^a with awapravarteh 
izaffi(seea,v.sam-sM£, 6). Translating as above 
tho test mveu, I assume that the popular 
tradition nera recorded ropresenled the 
benefices given to the /oreiyn Brahmans as an 
atonement for Mihirakula’s cruel deeds abroad. 

J Tlio Daradas are the modern 3ardt regard- 
ing whoso territory and ethnography Dbbw, 
Jufimoo, pp. 893 sqq., maybe oonsultM. Their 
seats, which do not seem to have changed 
since the times of Herodotus, extend from 
Citral and Tasin, across the Indus regions of 
Gilgit, CUfis, and Bunji to tho Ki?angafiga 
VaHey in the immediate north of Kato'. 
The tribes inhabiting the latter valley are 
meant in most of tho passages in whicn the 
Chronicle mentions theUdradflis or Daradst 
comp. e.g. vii. 1171 sqq. ; viii. 2709 sqq. For 
andont notices of tins people, see Lasbbk, 
Ind. Alt., i. pp. 498 sqq. ; MoCniroiB, Ftolemj, 
p. 107./ 

The name Bhauffa or Bhittn (also rarely 
Bhot^a) is applied by K. and his successors, 
like its derivative the modem Ks. R«f“, to the 
population of Tibetan descent generally, in- 
haliiting tho regions immediately to the B. and 
N.E. of Kasmir, i.e. the modern mountain 
districts of Drfts, Ladilldi,perliapsalso Skardoj 
comp. iv. 168; Jnnar. 148, 158, 167 sq., 835; 
Brh. i. 7 1 , 82 ; iii. 33, 401 , 44 6 sqq. etc. From 
viii. 2880 it impeivrs that the Zoji-La Pass, on 
the high roatl to Drls and Ladakh, was then 
as now the ethnographic watershed between 
Kasiiur and the territory of the BhautliaB. 
For some notices of tho term, comp. Si.- 
I^KTIN, Mim,. de lAcatl, des Inser., Sav. 
ittrang. I. s&ie vi., i. p. 266 ; Dbew, J)mmoo, 
p. 231. 

The various opinions recorded by K. in 
w. 310-82 L seem to refieot an imeertainty of 
contemporary popular opinion regarding Mihi- 
rakula's character, which may be traced also 
in Hiuen-tsiang’s narrative (BH/u-h, i. pp. 107 

-^317. From the notices ooUootod and di^ 
cussed by Lassen, Ind. Alt., i. p. 1020, it 
appears that tho name Shaba has been used 


since early times in 8kr. literature for the 
designation of tribes settled in widely different 
par^ of the Himalaya regions. Accordingly 
in numerous instances the exact application 
of the term remains doubtful. 

Ko such diffioidty arises as regards the 
EhaStts so frequently mentioned in the KaSmir 
Chronicles. It can be shown from a careful 
examination of all the passages that their 
seats were restricted to a comparatively 
limitodrc^on, wliich may be roughly described 
as comppsing tbe valleys lying immediately; 
to the B. and W. of tlie Pir Pantsal range,' 
between tbe middle course of the Vitiista hi 
the W. and Ka?tavata (Kirtv&r) in tho E. * 

In numerous passages of tho Rajat. we find 
the riders of Bdjapwi, tlie modem Rajanri, 
ilosoribed as ‘lords of the Khavas,’ and their 
troops as KhaSas ; see vii. 979, 1271, 1276 sqq. ; 
viii. 887, 1406,1868, 1896. Proceeding from 
Rajapmi to the E. wo have tlie valley of the 
upper Ans River, now called Panjffobbar, re- 
ferred to in Srlv. iv. 218 under the name of 
Paheagahoara, as a liabitation of Khavas. 
Furtlier to tho E. lios Baiioxalii, the modern 
BSrf'hal, below tbe pass of 1:116 same name, 
where the pretender Bbiksiicara sought refuge 
in tho carae of ‘the Khim-lord’ Bhiigika, 
viii. 1665 sqq. The passages viii. 177, 1074 
show tliat tho whole of tbe valley lending from 
Ban“h4l to tho Cantbalihlgfi, which is now 
called ‘Bichlfiri,’ and which in the Chronicle 
bears the name of riyildtii, was inhabited by 
Kliaans. 

Finally wo have evidence of tho hitters 
aelilements in the valley of Kkaiiilaya, which 
is several times referred to in the Fourth 
Chron., 00, 58 sq., 281, 290, 299 (see particu- 
larly the second passage). KliuSfilaya is 
certainly tho valley of Aymiaal (marked on 
the map as ‘ Knsliur’), which leads from tho 
Marhal Pass in -the S.E, comor of Kasmir 
downio Kistviir. . 

An old name of Eliasdlaya is probalny 
jKranfi, viL .'MW; <SVir. iv, 456, 

Tormiig to tho W. of Rajnpnri, we find a 
Khasa from tlio territory of Parpotsa or 
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WTnmATTTTr.A. 318. When he was diverting the river called OanJ/rahibjn, n rook in the 

Story iutedrawi. wMoh conld not he moved, impedod the work. 

310. Then the king perfomed a penance, and was told hy the gods in 
a di'sam that a powerful Yaksa, who observed the vow of chastity, lived in that 
rock, 

320. If a chaste woman were to touch it, he could not cause [further] ob- 
struction. Hence on the following day the king had that what the dream had 
revealed to him, tried at the rock. 

321. The attempts of over so many women of good birth having failed, the 
mighty rook then moved when touched by a potter’s wife named Gundmmii. 

322. Theroupon the king in Ms anger over this depi-avity slaughtered 
three crores of women of respectable birth, together with their husbands, brothers 
and sous. 

323. Such is the account as current in the tradition of others. But, in truth, 
the destruction of living beings, even if it has some reason, is a misdeed of the 
gravest Mnd. 

324. That a king of such wickedness was not Irillod by a rising of his subjects, 
can only be due to his having been protected by the gods who caused him to act in 
this manner. 

( 

Prunfe mentionad, vi 818, in the person of neighbours for Kafimir : comp. Cunhinoeam:, 
Tutga, who rose from the position of a cow- Am, Qeogr., p. 131. Of tho mariiiuling in- 
here! to be Queen Didd&’s all-powerful roads which the Khaklia mode during the 
minister. The queen’s own father, Simharaja, troubles of the Pathan rule, and later still, in 
the ruler of Lonara or Loh“rin, is designated ShaiUi Imiim-ud-din’s time, 1846, popular 
a ZJmia, yi. 176, and from vii, 773 it is seen tradition in KaSmir has retained a vivid ro- 
that his descendants, who, after Didda, collection. That the Khavas p.lready in earlier 
occupied the Ea&nir throne, were looked upon times deserved the character of expert plun- 
an Elladas. — That there were Eha4as also in derers, wUl be seen from Srlv., 446, 466, 408, 
the Vitastii Valley below Varahamula, is 671, 638, 648 ; Pourth Chron., 326, and also 
proved by tlie reference to Ttrmaka as ‘ a K.’s aUnsions, viii. 1896, 9289. 
seat of Eha^as,’ viii. 409. Of this locality it In the Kafimir Census Eeport of 1891, 
has been shown in note v. 214 that it was p. 141, the 'Xhnhhe' are entered with 4046 
situated in the ancient DoSmvatl, the present souls as a subdivision of the Muhammadan 
Dvftrhidi, a portion of the Vitastft Valley Hill-Rajputs. For some data regarding the 
between Eatliai and Muzaffarftbad. modem history of the Ehalcha, see IaAWBEHOE, 

The position here indicated makes it highly Yato, p. 201. 
probable that tho Ehaaas arc identical with [Whether the Katrla xapri and Kaoia opi; of 
the modem .fi^a^/iotrihe, to which most of the Ptolemy can be connected with our Kliasas, 
petty hiU-chiefs and gentry in the Vitasta as supposed by St.-MaTtin, Mem. de Mead, rfes 
Valley below EaSmir belong. The name Insor., Sav, Uti'nng. I. sSrie vi., i. pp. 264 sq., 
Khakha (Pahari ; in E4. sing. Khukk, plur. seems very doubtful.] J 
KhaW) is the direct derivative of Kkiga, Skr. 318. I am unable to identify the Candror 
i being prenonneed since early tames in the kitlga of the above story. 

Pan jab and the neighbouring Inll-traotB as kh S2S. The story here told is to account for 
or h (comp. K4. 7(<Skr., s), Mihmaknla’s by-name of ‘ Trikofi/inn,’ i. 310, In 

The Khakha chiefs of the VitastaValloy re- its point it is identical with that related by 
tained their semi-independent poation until Herodotus, ii. Ill, of Pheron (Wilson). In 
Sikh times, and, along' with their neighbours of Hiuen-tsiong’s account there corresponds to 
the Bomba olan,hav8 ever proved troublesome it the story of the nine hundred thousand 
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325. When he had at last found his death through the superior effect of his 
subjeets’ merit, his vii-tuous son Baha was crowned by the citizens, 

326. After the experience of the former [reign] the people felt eTsn before his 
throne the terror [previously] described, just as [one might] in a pleasure-house 
built on a burning ground 

32?. Bom from an arch-tormentor, he became a reliever of humanity, 
as tho burst of rain [which foUows] after an excessively hot day darkenerl by the 
clouds. 

328. Then the people thought that Law had returned, as it were, from 
another world, and that Safety had come forth again as from an inaccessible 
retreat. 

329. This most glorious [prince], after founding the town called Lavaiioka 
at Bahahahhm, constructed the [shrine of S'iva] BcJteia. and the Bakamtl canal. 

330. There the king passed sixty-three yeaa-s and thirteen days as ruler of 
the earth. 

331. Then a oeriain sorceress, Bliatid by name, having assumed the appear- 
ance of a lovely woman, approached the king one evening. 

382. Losing his sense over her various captivating words, he joyfully accepted 
an invitation to view the wonders of [her] sacrificial feast. 

333. Then when in the morning the sovereign came to that place followed by 
his hundred sons and grandsons, she made of him a sacrificial offeiing to the ‘ circle 
of the goddesses.’ 

334. To this day there is seen on a rook the double impression of her knees, 
showing [where], on attaining by that act supernatural power, she had risen to the 
sky. 

335. Even to this day the recollection of this story is kept alive in the 


people destroyed by Mihirakiila on the con- 
quest of Gondliilra. “ Then he slew three ten 
myriads of people of the first rank by the side 
of the Sintu river j the same number of the 
middle rank he drowned in the river, and the 
same number of the third rsnk he divided 
among his soldiers as slaves.” {8iryu-ld, i. 
p. \ll) 

326. The oonjeolural emendation halm 
for ehii of all Ea5mir MSS. is indispensably 
required by the context. It appears to have 
been made already by the writer of the 
modem Poona transcript used hy Dr. Hultzsch. 
The oorrupiion is easily oxplamed from ihe 
S'arada characters, I with a following ’T 
Tssembliim closely the initial 

329. The position of Zaiimiiotaa is un- 
certain, though the place is several times 


mentioned by K, Prom the passage vii, 702 
sqq. it appears tiiat S'rinagar oouldbo roaohod 
by a single forced march from Lavapotsa, 
and that Padmapura, or Pampar, lay on the 
route. Prom the passages vii. 1637, 1668, 
which mention Lavapotsa in connection with 
a siege of Tijayolvara, we can only conolude 
that tho distance between these two places 
was not great. Finally, vi. 46, 67 seem to 
show that Lavapotsa was situated near one of 
the high roads leading to S'rinagar from 
abroad. 

ISTothing is known of the Bakesa and 
Bakavatiof the text. 

383. Begarding the dedeakra or ntu//'- 
c8ira,soe note i. 122. 

836. Prom viii. 1280, and SrlB. iii. 100 j iv. 
462, it is evident that Klieri was tho name of 

I! 


Baka. 



Bau. 

KsmirAHiiA. 

Vabunahsa. 

Naba II. 

Ae$a, 

Qopadiiya. 
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ITatlias of Kkeri by [the image of] the god S'atalmipaMa, the ‘ circle of the 
Mothers,’ and by that rock. 

336. Then Ksitinanda, the son of this long, whom the goddess had spared 
as the root-hulb of the family tree, ruled the earth for thiity years. 

337. His sou called Vasmanda,, who composed a well-known work on erotics 
(miMa^dska], protected the earth for fifty-two years and two months. 

338. His son Nam [II.] was king for sixty years, and for the same [period] 
the latter’s son Ahsa, who founded the village of Ahmvula. 

339. Then the earth, together with the islands, was under the protection of 
Gojpddiiya, whose care for [aU] castes and orders brought back the first Yuga before 
the eyes [of men]. 

340. He established the Agraharas bearing the names of KIwla, KhugiMi 
Ed4igrd/ma, and Shandapma, as well as [the Agrahara of] S'amdjusd and others. 


a fliatriot. This, I thinli, can he identified 
wi& the Fergana, now Icnown by tho double 
name of Khur-Nar^v, which oomprises tho 
fertile valleys dcaoendhig from the Gnlab- 
aarh and Muk* Passes o£ the Pir Pautsal to 
Sia V B4an rivor. The village of £lm (marked 
AboW on larger Snrvcy map) from which the 
first part of the name is taken, lies 70° 60' 46" 
long. 83° 87' lat. For a description, see 
ViGNB, i. p, 304 sq. 

This identification is based, apart from tlie 
relation between the names Kheri and J57®r, 
on the evidence of the passages viii. 1260, and 
Sriv. iv. 462, which mention Kheri in ooimeD- 
tlon with the Parpijas of DevasarMa (Diysar) 
and Aidhavana (Ad'^Yin) respectively. Both 
these Pargapas immediately a^oin Khnr- 
NaiWav, to the north of the Vosan. Tho 
admiulstration of Kheri, perhaps as a royal 
allodial domain, wpears to have formed a 
special charge, as K. refers repeatedly to the 
‘£Merikarycr in the sense of a high omoo ; see 
viii. 980, 1118, 1482, 1824. The SiHiand Dogra 
rule, probably continuing an earlier arrange- 
ment, has established in Khun-Nai^av Jagirs 
for members of the mliug family; oomp. 
Yigne, i. p, 307. 

Tt is imcertain which particular localities 
arc referred to here by K. under the term of 
Through Khur-Nitr'v&v led once much 
frequented routes to the above named passes, 
and the Mai^as mentioned might, therefore, 
have been roadside ‘ DharmaMaB,' Thus 
S'maia, iii. 190, relates ihe establishment of 
a 'dharmamaifha’in Kheri in the times of 
Hassan Shah. 

Of tho legend which, according to our text, 
was once localized there, no trace seems to 
have survived. 


837. As no mention is found elsewhere 
of Vnamuiuda’s nmatom, it might per- 
haps ho bcUsi’ to road with L prahliyata^ 
" known as tho author of a work on 

orotioB." 

y 838. Akgaiiairt is undoubtedly the modem 
Aehfbrd in tho Kut“lnU’ Pargaiia, 76° 17' long, 
83° 41' lat., famous lor its beautiful springs 
described by Bebnibr, Travele, p. 418 ; VioM, 
i. p. 347, etc. The fountain is named in the 
NiUmata, 917, Ak^palan^a. 

340. Khagiha is identical with WiSgi, the 
modern Khftg ; comp, note i. 90. 

Ehola is possihly the present village of 
Kkuli, situated in the Yular Pargapa, 76° Iff 
long. 33° 66' lat. 

llddigrSma can he identified on the evidence 
of the gloss Adegram given by A^, with the 
mod6rnjI?’’y6?a, a villtme of the Nagam Pargapa, 
74° 46' long. 33° 66' lat. It is referred to as 
the site of several fights in viii. 672, 1586, 
2196. Some remains of temples were traced 
there by P. KasiBam in 1891. 

The gloss of Aj, Ehenddr, enables ns to 
identify Skmiapwa with Kktmiw, a oon- 
siderable village situated in the Kntihar 
Pargapa, about midway between Telvan' and 
Naugom, 76° 19' loiig. 38° 42' lat. It is 
not marked on the fovey maps, hut was 
visited by me in Sept., 1891. PorKI. M in 
place of an original initial s7c, comp. EhmA’- 
bavan < Skr. Skandehhavema, vi. 137. 

The last name given in the Ed. as Samaii- 
gSaa in accordance with Al,, is prohaWy 
more correctly preserved in the reading 
of Aj S/amdjaaa. This form is supported by 
L Sfamqjama, in whidi the substitution of s for 
i and of m for s is easily explained by faulty 
transcription of the S'arada oharaotera, Tho 
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34'1. After consecrating a [shrine of] Jyesfhehtara on the Gopa-hill 
[Gopadri) this mso [king] bestowed the ffo^as-Agrahoras on Brahmans horn 
in Aryade^a. 

342-343. He removed those who ate garlic to Bhiihpravd{.iJed, and transferred 
the Brahmans who had broken their rules of conduct to Kliamtd. Other 
Brahmans again of a holy lifo, whom ha had brought from pure countries, ho 
settled in Vahikd and other Agi'ahai-as. 

344. He received in laudatory poems (prasasti) the epithet of ‘supreme 
guardian of the world ‘ ; the Idlling of animals he did not tolerate except at 
sacrifices. 

345. After protecting the earth for sixty years and six days, he went to the 
worlds of the pious to enjoy the ripe fruits of his good deeds. 


gloss o£ Aj renders the name by Smn-Jimv, 
evidently the name of a modern locality, 
which, however, I havo not been able to trace. 
The reading SfawSfu^osa of A, is igtobably due 
to a reminiscenoe of the passage i. 100, which 
contains this name corresponding to the 
modern Sah^at. 

The passage viii. 1104-10 makes it 
qnite certain that we have in Oopddri the 
ancient desimation of the conspicnons hilh 
now popularly known as I'aMt-i Sulaimdn,] 
immediacy to the east of S'rinagar. The 
doss of A, renders accordingly Gopadri by 
Oopakdr, i.o. the name of the modem village 
of Gnpf'Mv, situated between the N.E. ex- 
tremity of the TnM lull and the Dal lake. 

In Note C, i. 124, it has been ^own that 
S'iva under the name of Jye?tihe4vara has 
been worshipped from early times to tbo 
present day at Jyetker, in the immediate 
violniiy of tho Tattt biU, The shrine of 
Jye^he4vara mentioned in our passage was 
evidently connected with tliis sacred site, and 
may possibly have occupied tho same place 
on the top of the hill, where tho extant 
temple referred to in the above note stands. 
The superstructures of this templo certainly 
belong to a late period, as rightly shown by 
Fbegusson, History of Jhdian Architectnre, 
p. 382, against CnxNmoHAia's and Cocb’s 
assumptions (see J.A.&B., 1848, pp. 247 sqq,). 
But the hi^ base on which the temple stands, 
and the stans leading up to it, are clearly of a 
far earlier date, anef may well have formed 
part of a htnldm^hioh the tradition of K.’s 
time asorihed to King Gopaditya. Whether 
this tradition was based on historical fact, or 
was perhaps merely due to an old popular 
etymology eonneoting the name of tlio 
Gepadri mQ with tiiat of the king, cannot be 
decided now. It must he noted that there is 


at present no other place on the steep rocky 
hill showing ancient remains, apart from the 
site of the extant temple. This occupies, in 
fact, tire only convenient position available 
for a structuTO of any dimensions. 

The ‘ Oqp«t-Agraharas ’ may have been 
situated on the fertile plateau at the E. foot of 
the Tttot hill, which is now occupied by the 
vineyards and fruit-gardens of tas Gup'ktr 
village. 

842-343. iJifcA'wr, with which Bhiikyira- 
va^ika can be safely identified on the basis of 
the gloss of Ao {Buchyeradit iti bhniaya pm«iir 
dbasthak), is toe name of a narrow strip of land 
which lies between the foot of the rooty N.W. 
face of tho TaUjt hill and tho Gagribal 
portion of tho Dal. This low-lying shore, 
which is liable to frequent inundations, is now 
occupied by a few gardens belonging to tho 
subimb of Jbinufjon, distant about half a mile. 
Regarding KA v6r, oorresponding to Skr. 
vdpka at tho end of local names, sod note iii. 
11 . 

Khasafa, too, according to the gloss of _Aj, 
would have to be looked for in the immediate 
vicinity of S'rinagar, viz. at Sudarfbai; comp, 
note i. 125-126. I know, however, of no 
evidence in support of this location. 

Vaseika, which the gloss of A, renders by 
Fam, is in all probability tho modem village 
of FacA* on the lower EembyarS river (map 
Wooehi}, 76® 6' long. 33°40']at. Some broken 
sculptures, found mere by P. Kaffl Earn in 
1891, diow tiiat the place is not of recent 
date. • 

For the prohibition of garlic, comp. e.g. 
Mmimvfti, v. 5. 

344. Regarding the meaning of piviasti, 
see note i. lo. 

845, A, reeds sa^aiimusuTln “and six 
months.” L agrees with A,. As the length of 


dopjnm'A. 



Qosasha. 
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346. His sou Qoliarna, who establisheil the [slimo of S'iva ] Qolmnekm 
Tuled the earth for fifty-eight yeara less thirty days. 

347. His son Narendraditya [I.], who bore tho second name of EhMMk, 
eonseorated shrines to [S'iva] Bhuteiva/ra, and founded a permanent endowment 
[for the feeding of Brahmans]. 

348. His Gnm, JJgra by name, who was the recipient of divine favours, and 
whose stature was raised by dignity, constructed the [shi’ine of S'iva] JlgreSa and 
a ‘ circle of the Mothers.’ 

349. After having ruled the earth during thirty-six years and a hundred 
days, this pious [king] attained the sinless worlds by his far-reaching merits. 

350. Then his son Yudhtslhira [I.], whom tho people called Andha-Yudh^tlm 
(‘ the blind Yudhisthira ’) on account of his small eyes, booanio Iring. 

351. He followed for a short time in the footsteps of his [immediate] pye- 
decessors, and ruled his inherited kingdom with care. 

352. Some time thereaftei’ an evil fate caused that ho intoxientod by the regal 
splendour, fell into a oaprioious conduct. 

353. He [henceforth] showed not favours to those who deserved them, did 
not honour the wise, and did no longa.’'aR beforo Itindnoss to those who had 
grown experienced by service. 

354. The wise whom he had deprived of their dignity by treating them 
alike with hie ignorant attendants, shunned him in his depravation. 


reign is not given fc® Yndhisthira I., the 
correct figoro cannot be ascertained here by 
moans of calculation. 

346. The name of a king Gokar^a occurs 
on an unique Ka4nur coin of the so-called 
‘Kidara’ type, figured by CnsNiKaEaM, 
Com of Med. I«(iw,pl, iii, 6. 

347. CuNHiifaHAM describes, Liter Ihdo- 
Scythiant, pp. 97, 110, and pi. vii. fig. 11, on 
unique silver coin with tiie legend Lem 
Sahi KMhMa, and attributes it to Harendra- 
ditya I. The typo of this coin is unmistak- 
ably that of an Ephthalite ruler, and closely 
resembles that of the coin of Lahkhana men- 
tioned in note iii. 383. Two coins bearing the 
legend Sri Narendra (figured Coins of Med, 
India, pi. iii. 5) show the ‘Kidara’troe, and 
seem to belong to another later ruloij but 
the legend is scarcely certain, 

Begarding Bhuteimra, see note i 107. 

Tn the translaiion of the Ssra§ Xcy. akfctyiifi, 
I have followed the interpretation given by 
the gloss of Aj. The glossator sees in 
tdc^vni a perpetual endowment for providing 
food to Brahmans. In a second gloss he 
refers to such endowments as known in 


theMUe near Katmir under the name of 
‘ Aohfiiyyd.’ 

S'rivara mentions, i. 408, such an endow- 
ment madoW Zain-ul-‘ahicfin on the road of 
S'urapnra (BKir*p6r), i.e. on the Rr Pan^al 
route, at wtdoh wtmarera without distinotion 
received food. He uses for its designatmn 
the expreseion annasattra aviecMnm, which 
corresponds exactly to the amohinnam an- 
nadSnam of our gloss. Compare also Bojai. 
ii. 68 j viii. 671 {amooMnsmattra) and S'riv. i. 
402. With the expression akayirfi may he 
compared the term dkcyyordm, frequently 
used for a permanent endowment in the 
Hasik Cave macriptions and elsewhere j comp. 
Jnd. .4«t,,ix. p. 167. 

Endowments of this land still exist in con- 
nection with LkarmaSdlSs in various parts of 
India, e.g. at the Braghun&tha Mandii of 
Jammu, where it is known by the name of 
Sadabarat. Bounties consisting of a certain 
amount of food are given to this day on the 
pass of Ban'hsl and at Biinyftr on the Jehlam 
Bond, from the proceeds of an endowment 
of the late Maharaja to mendicants and 
pilgrims passing on to Eadmir. 
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355. True, for a Yogin it ia right to see the same in every person ; but for 
a Mug it is a great fault, anil the source of disgrace, 

356. By parasites who turned faults into virtues and virtues into faults, he 
was gradually deprived of his intellect, and rendered like a slave of women. 

357. His words were painfully wounding, his jests protracted, his converse 
with parasites most fi'eq[uentj even his amusements, which wore unbecoming 
for a king, caused fright. 

358. The king who full of deceit praised [a person’s] good qualities in public, 
and discussed his faults behind his back, and who was fickle in his attachments, 
became an object of hatred to his servants. 

359. While the king thus carelessly blundered in small things, the affairs 
of the kingdom soon fell into disorder. 

360. Then the evil councillors who felt free of control and had attained 
power, strove for the destruction of the [king] whom the well-disposed had forsaken. 

361. By reducing the Iring’s authority, and conducting themselves without 
any restraint, they made the rulers of the neighbouring countries eager to seize 
the kingdom. 

362. Encouraged by them all the [rulers] of the various regions showed 
eager haste to throw themselves on the kingdom like vultures on the carrion. 

368. The frightened king was then unable to restore his own position, as 
the artisan [is unable to replace] the stone-block when it has once fallen from the 
machinery [by which it is to be moved]. 

364. When the king’s rule, which had been undermined for a long time, 
was tottering, there appeai'ed to him no device of any kind which could maintain it. 

365. His own ministers did not accept the conciliation [offered] by him, 
thinking ; “ He has seen our guilt. When he has recovered his position he will 
undoubtedly destroy us.” 

366. Then united with then' forces they invested the king’s palace, drowning 
the wails of the people with the terrible sound of their kottle-drums. Checking 
the rays of the sun with the shade of the standards [carried] on their elephant- 
hosts, they kept the palace-roofs enveloped by darkness though it was day-time. 

367. Eefroining from battle they allowed him to leave his land. The king 
thereupon, whom fortune had deserted, deported with this object from the city, 

363. K.'s simile evidently alludes to the arohitectoe of the Muhmmadan ^riod, 
pulleys or other mechanical contrivances re- seems to take the simile as referring 
quired for the moving of largo blocks of to a catapult or similar weapon. The 
stone, such as were used till his ttme in the expression karu does not speak for this 
construction of temples and otlier public interpretation. The . term _ yandravut , 
buildings in Ka^mir. The glossator A,, who used in explanation of yantra, is now un- 
ptoteb^ know only the brick or wooden known. 


Todhisthira I. 
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Ttohistiuea I. while the citizens, who were agitated hy seeing the royal ladios sotting out covered 
with the dust which the woU-hred horses [raised] , covered the high road with their 
teai'S, which took the place of parched grain, 

368. As the fallen king was pursuing lus way his enemies carried off repeatedly 
young women of his household, his ti'easnre and other [possessions],— just as the 
tree which falls from the top of the high mountain, is stripped quickly hy the 
boulders of its ci'eepers, finiits and the rest. 

369. Marching on the lovely mountain paths, and seeldng, when tired, the 
shade of the trees, he forgot by dint of his [daily] halting and marching his truly 
great misfortune. But when roused by tho shouts of the low [hill-]folk, which 
reached his ear from afar, he appeared to sink back, as it wore, into depths along with 
the waters of the mouutain-ton’cnts. 

3?0. When his wives, whose figures worn as delicate as the beautiful yoimg 
shoots of the lotus-stalks, had passed through tho forest-i’ogions, strongly soentod 
with the fragrance of the various shrubs and herbs, and through the slippery 
[beds of the] mountain-streams with tlieir rocks hoaten hy the tossing water, 
they bent their bodies over their laps and swooned from fatigue. 

371. When the Mug’s wives, after casting a long glance ut the distant laud 
fi:om tho height of the mountain-boundary, threw nll-at-onoe handfuls of flowers 


369. pUMtf is used here, as also viii. 
2317, 2602, 2939, in the sense of the Panjabi 
and Pahlii 'to shout to a distance,’ 

‘ to call to a far-off person,’ 

I have translated according to k^hpma^ 
ivahtrei A, manaJ^Svaihre, 

Colophwi. After the above Colophon A and 
L contain a verse which, according to the 
text adopted in tho Ed. says ; “ One thousand 
and fourteen years, nine months and nine 
days passed under the twenty-one kings [men- 
tioned] in this [Taratga].” A, puts the 
number of yeare at 1024, while flie read- 
ing of A, and L mentions tlity-eighl 
kings. The latter figure is obtained by 
adding to the twenty kings whose lengih 
of reign is stated and Tudhi^thha I., the 
seventeen kings mentioned by name before 
Gonanda HI. 

It is clear that with this reading there can 
be no connection between the sum of years 
gireu and the number of kings, as the total of 
the actually stated reigns from Gonanda III. 
to Narendradiiya I. a&aady amounts to 967 
years, 8 months, 29 days (or 988 years, 
2 months, 28 days, according to the v.l. of A, 
in i. 846). This would leave for the other 
eighteen reigns only a maximnm margin of 
oiro. 66 years. 


It is evident tliat whoever added this verse, 
wishod to state in it the total length of die 
reigns from Gonanda III. to YumiifthiraL 
But thie total does not agree in either of the 
two readings with the avowed basis of K.’b 
chronology. According to i. 48 the kings 
from Gonanda IQ. to YudM^thiral. ruled 
for a total period of 2268 years. Deduct 
from this number the 1266 years pven hy K, 
to the fifty-two ‘lost’ kings (i. 64), tkero 
remain 1002 yeors for the aggregate of the 
reigns in this Taranga from Gonanda IQ, on- 
wards. Against this figure we have, in the 
verse here discussed, 1014 or 1024 years plus 9 
months and 9 days, i.e. an excess of 12 or 22 
odd years. 

1 am no more able to explain this differ- 
ence than Troyeb, who has disonssod the 
point quite correctly, i. n. 396. It is probable 
that this verse, as well as the sitnilar sum- 
maries found after Tarahgas iL and v.-vii., are 
late additions. 

Deducting from the sum of 1002 years tbs 
total length of the reigns from Gonanda TH. 
to Narendraditya, as given above, there 
remain for Yudhisthira I.’a reign 84 years, 
3 months, 1 day, or 33 years, 9 months, 7 days, 
according as we accept the text of A, or tliat 
of Aj in 1 , 346. 
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as a farewell offering, even the swarms of birds nesting in the mountain-ravines 
cried plaintively in their excitement, and huiied their beaks in their plumage spread 
out on the ground. 

372. With their slipped-off head-dress resting on thoir bosom, and their 
hands raised to their heads, the royal ladies looked back on their far-off home, 
turning their shoulders in unsteady movement. As they wept, there flowed on the 
path a torrent [produced] by their tears. 

373. Well-meaning princes in whose country the king took refuge, alleviated 
out of kindly feeling his sorrow for the loss of his kingdom by Arm friendship, 
by consolations put into proper -words, and by various attentions which carried 
weight as [showing] an unreserved accommodation to his desii-es. 


Thus ends the First Taraiga of the Majataraiginl, composed by Kalliam, the son 
of the illustrious mimster of Ka^mir, Lord Gan^aka. 


Yvnni?iEmBX I, 
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1, Glory be to that formation of the body of the lord (S'iva) which consisting 
of a female and a male half is fit for him who embned with fondness for direrse 
combinations holds by his side the bow, constructed from the homs of a goat and 
a bull, as well as Gai^ia (Ganasa) whoso body unites the halves of a mail and an 
elephant. 

2. Old age and the advice which reached his ear from men who had freed 
themselves from passions, induced Eing [Yndliisthira 1.] to abandon the attempt 
for the recovery of his kingdom. 

3, This distinguished prinee who excollcd in modesty, forgot along with 
his country (m^aya) also the objects of tho five senses {vi^aya). 

4. Some, however, have reported that as he moved about restlessly with 
the aim of [recovering] his realm, ho was after some time put in captivity hy bis 
own ministers at DwgagaUkd. 

5, Then they brought Pre^dpdditya [I.], a relative of Eing Vikramadiiyat 
from abroad and inaugurated him as king in this [country]. 

6. Others under the mistaken notion that this [Vikramaditya] was Vikmnii- 
Miya, the enemy of the S' aim {S’akm), have wrongly wiitten in this [connectiim] 
a conflicting [account] which has been left aside as worthless. 

?. Erom that period onwards this country which had suffered from its 
internal dissensions, was for some time subject to Ea/r?a and other [fore^] 
kings. 


1. S'iva is praised in his form of Ardhana- 
nSmra, see note i. S ; his how Ajagam and his 
attendant Qmpeia are alluded to. 

4. Bwrgamlika is identified hy the gloss 
of Aj with jDrug“jan, a suburb of S'rinaear, 
sitnated between the W. foot of the Tasdit 
hill and the 'Gate’ of the 'Dal lake, ^e 
tradition of a king having been imprisoned at 
J)ryg“jan stiH fives in some portions of the 
S'rina^ population, 

6. THiis verse has been fully disoussed by 
Dr. Huitzsgh, Ind. Ant., six. p, 381. K. 
means by Vikramftciitya S'akiirithe long from 
whose supposed victory over the S'akas an 


old bnt erroneous theory derived the estah- 
lishment of the S'aka era ; comp. M. Mfiiiiis, 
India, ete., p. 291 sqq. Between ^ com- 
mencement of tho S'^a era (78 a.d.) and the 
date (180 b.o.) whioh on the basis of K.s 
ohronolt^ we should have to assigu to 
Pratapftoitya I.’s accession, there is a diff^ 
ence of 268 years, This may have been the 
reason whioh indneed K. to repudiate 
above identification of PratSpaditya's relative 
with Vikramaditya S'akBii. 

7. It' is not clear whioh King Har^a is 
referred to here. He oan scarcely he meant 
for the great Har^a of Djjayini, also called 
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8. This king cherished the land as if it had belonged to his forefathers, 
though it had not, — ^just as a considerate husband [eherishes] his newly-married wife 
[as if she had long belonged to the family]. 

9 . When after a reign of tliirty-two years he had ascended to heaven, 
his son Jalmhs became the ornament of the earth. 

10. He shone forth for the same length of time as his father for the 
country’s benefit, just as the full moon at the equinox [shines as long] as the 
sun. 

11 . Then his son Tunfina ruled the earth and delighted the people, along 
with the queen Vahpuf(d, who was possessed of divine gifts. 

12. This couple adorned the earth just as the Gahga and the crescent [adorn] 
the hair-knot of S'iva, 

13 . These two maintained the land wliioh was made fair by its voiious 
castes {varna), as the lightning and the cloud [maintain] the rainbow which is 
made fair by its various coloiu-s (m'^a). 

14. These two most happy [rulers] built the temple of S'iva [called] 
Tuiigeiwa, a graceful embellishment of tho earth, as well as the town called 

KaUkd. 

15 . At a certain place in Ma4amrdjya, which is warmed by a fierce sun, 
trees just planted were by their supernatural power made to bear fruit. 


VikramOditya, wlioaa relationa with KaSmir 
K. mentions (iii. 126) in the time of Matf gupta, 
i,e. 268 years later aeaording to his oto 
reckoning, and whose real date fell in the 
first half of the 6th century A.n. If Har?a of 
^naui, tho SaifamrdJiana of Hinen-tsiang 
and the insoriptiona (oiro. 606-660 A.n.), is 
intended, the chronological aberration is 
quite as great as that already noted m the 
case of Mihirakula. 

/14. The position of the Tvkgeivara temple 
is not certain. If the TiAg^arSpa^a (‘the 
market of TmlgoSvaia ’) mentioned vi. 180 
received its name from this shrine, the latter 
must have stood somewhere in S'tinagar or 
its immediate vicinity. A Tuiigeiatirtha w 
mentioned in the IfiZcmata, 1856, appwentiy 
in connection with the Tirtha of Visuu- 
VarShaatVarfiiamula. 

Kfitika (or Mtika) is identified by the gloss 
of with the village of Kai aituated not 
far from the right bank of tbe Vitastl in 
Viilar Pargaija, 76“ 7' long. 33° 62' lat. Kai 
immediately adjoins tlie village of Ohaohpor 
shown on the map. . 

IB. Kafimir from ancient tomes to the 
present day has been popularly divid^ into 
two great parts, whose modem names KamrSt 


and Marag are derived from the terms 
Sramarma and Mmjamrajga _ used by 
K. and his suocessors. According to the 
generally prevailing notion K^rSs com- 
prises the PargBpas on both sidos of the 
Vitasta below S'rinagar, and Marfiz tliose 


hove. .... , 

This boundary of the two divisions can bo 
raced clearly in Abn-l-Fazl’s list of Pargapas 
BeBAin-sAW.,ii. pp. 368 sqq.), and on yx- 
.mination of all passages in the Kajat. 
hows that it existed already in K.e tome, 
}en. Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 91, has 
lorrectly indicated the general meamng of 
he modem terms, but was wrongly hiformed 
vhen plaoing the boundary at tho jMotion of 
he and Sindhu rivers. The term 

Samraz is oocasionally used also in a more 
■estrieted sense for the designation of seven 
Paraanas in the extreme N.'W. of the TaUey 
KhuWhom, Zainagir, Lolau, Uttar, Mach pur, 
6amol. Krubin). This explains the varying 
J , tnliv Prof. BtiHIEB. Sctlort, 


The identity of Madavarojya with Maraz is 
known to some of tlie S'rinagar Pap^ta. It 
has also been correctly pointed out by Dr. 
HnwssoH, ind. Ant., m. p. 264. 


PBAHAVSnitTA I. 


,Tai.aukas, 


TufijiNA I. 
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TuSi^i I. 


Groat fanma. 


f 

[II. 16. 1 

} 

16. At that time there lived the groat Kiivi Gcauklict, who wits a desooadsat ‘ 
{or incamatioii) of the Mvmi DMijpai/ana (Vynsa), ami who composed a play worthy 

of the attention of all people. 

17 . As if intended to test the greaincsR of the spiritniil power of these two, 
hy the will of the gods there once arose a calamity most trying for the people, 

18. In the month of Bhatlrapada, when the fields in the land were covered 
dth the autumnal rice-crop which was just ripening, unexpectedly there fell heavy 
now. 

19. Under this [snow] which resembled [in its whiteness] the grim laughter 
f Death bent on the destruction of all heiiigs, there sank [and perished] the rioo- 
rops, together with the people’s hope of existence. 

20. Then came a terrihle famine, which resembled a kind of heU, with the 
lasses of starring people [moving about] like ghosts. 

21. Tormented hy hunger, every ono thought only of his belly, and forgot in 
lis misery love for his wife, affection for liis childi'cn, mrd tondor regard for hia 
lei'ents. 

23. Inspired by selfish craving for food and stniek by misforinno’s [sinister] 
'lance, in the pain of hunger people forgot shame, pride, mid good birth. 

23. The father deserted Mr emaciated and dying son notwithstanding his 
mtraaties, or the son his father, to provide for his own maintenance. 

24. Men pieseiwed their selfishness in their loathsome bodies which were 
mere sinews and bones, and fought like ghosts for their food, 

25. Uttering coarse words, emaciated by hunger, terrible to look at, and 
colling his eyes in all directions, each person strove apart to keep himself alive at 
the cost of [all other] living heings. 

26. In that great and terrible affliction which was ahnost unsupportabla for 
men, no one but that ruler showed compassionate devotion. 

27. He put aside Ms guards and, merely by bis glance, which was auspicious 
like that of jewels and healing herbs, removed the despondency wHoh this 
misfortune produced in the weak. 

28. He bought food with his own treasure and with the accumulated wealth 
of the ministers, and together with his wife put by day and night fresh life into 
the people, 

29. Not a single starving person was overlooked by the prince, whether m 
the forests, cemeteries, Mghways or houses, 

18. 'Por references to, and quotations from, 20, Bead with, AjjjfafcBCO for 

a poet Candaka or Candrdka, sea Oat. Catalog., The spirits of the dead are supposed to suffer 
p. 179. from tamgei and thirst. _ . • j 

il8, The usual time for the rice-harvest in 22. Bead as indicated 

Eeimir is the bright half of Ktrtika, by A. 
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30. Then when he had exhausted his riches and saw the earth bare of food, 
he thus spoke once at night to the queen in his sorrow : 

SI. “ Surely, such a calamity which admits of no remedy, must have come 
over the innocent people through some fault of ours.” 

32. “ Shame on my helplossnoss ! that before my eyes those people, tormented 
by pab and finding no refuge on tho earth, should perish, when they ought to bo 
rescued.” 

33. “Why should I live if in this calamity I cannot save these subjects who 
have no refuge and who mutually abandon their relations ? ” 

34. “By exertions I have somehow helped everyone over these days, and 
not a single person has [yet] perished.” 

35. “This land, whose resources have been exceeded, has under the afiaiction 
of evil times now become exhausted and of no account.” 

36. “What means then could now preserve this people, on all sides sinking 
in the cniel sea of distress ? " 

37. “ In darkness is now this world with the sun shrouded by heavy clouds, 
and enveloped, as it were, on all sides by the dense night of final destiuiction.” 

38. “While the routes over the mountains are closed by impassable snow- 
drifts, the people ai’e helpless like birds when the opening of their nest is closed.” 

39. “Look, men of valour, sense and wisdom have lost their capacity 
through the misery of these times.” 

40. “ What regions on the surface of the earth are not covered with plentiful 
buds of golden flowers ? What country is not adorned with persons worthy to be 
served spreading around themsolvos the nectar of benevolence? What men of 
note who have distinguished themselves by long service, do not find the roads 
[open for their advancement] ? Those only among them whom fate has deceived, 
ai'e hidden away in this land with their good qualities.’’ 

41. “ Therefore, since help has vanished, I offer up my body in tho flames. I 
am not able to look on such a destruction of my subjects.” 

42. “ Blessed are those rulers who sleep at night in happiness, having before 
seen their citizens m comfort everywhere as [if they were their own] children.” 

43. After these words the king, overpowered by compassion, covered up his 
head with his di-ess, and sinking down on his bed wept in silence. 

44. Then the queen spoke thus to the lord of the earth, while the lights, 
sheltered from the wind and motionless, raised themselves and seemed to gaze at 
her with eager attention : 

45. “ 0 king, what perversity of thought is this, [produced] by the subjects’ 


TuSfiHA I. 


44. The correct reading for A rnkfama'^a is found in L. 
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TtjSjijJA I. evil acts, tliat you like a commou paraon sliould voluntarily attempt what does uot 
' become the brave ? ” 

46. “ 0 protector of the earth, if the great had not the power to remove 
difficulties [which appear] insurmountable, what would be the mark of their 
greatness ? ” 

47. “ How could Indra or Brahman or the weak Yama oppose the commands 
of IricgH who truthfully keep to thmr duty ? ” 

48. “ Devotion to their husbands is the duty of wives ; faithfulness is the duty 
of ministers ; the duty of Mugs is to have no other aim but the protection of theit 
subjects," 

49. “ Eaise yourself, 0 foremost of the dutiful ! Does my word ever fail ? 

0 protector of the people, verily thy people ain no longer in danger from hunger." 

50. "When she had thus ardently spoken with her thoughts turned to the 
gods, there fell on eaoh house a flight of dead pigeons. 

51. When the king beheld this [wonder] in the morning, he abandoned his 
desire to seek death, and the people lived on the pigeons which daily reached 
them. 

62. Surely these were not [real] pigeons, but some other substance whioh that 
saintly lady produced in order to keep the people alive. 

53. Those who like her are sincerely imbued with compassion for all living 
creatures, could not, indeed, have their pious conduct stained in any way by the 
destruction [of life]. 

54. Glradually the sky became as bright as the deeds of the queen, and the 
famine passed away together with the king’s grief. 

55. That pious and sinless [queen] established for Brahmans the Agrahara of 
Kaiimufa, eminent by its wealth and prosperity, and that of Ramufa. 

56. When her husband died after [a rule of] thirty-six years, she freed herself 
fi:om the fever caused by the separation in the flames of the pyre which [to her] 
were like a bed-cover formed of IotuB[-fibres]. 

6 S. PigaoDS are forbidden food, see e.g. S'rinagar to S'upiyan, 74° 64' long. 33° 42' 
Padmapw'., I. Ivi. 83. Hence the explanation lat. The lands around it have formed for 
given by K. some time back tbe Jadr of the Bars, a well- 

56. The glosses of £ahnoh aailtamok, Itnown Brabman famify of S'rinagsr. Near 
show that Aunm$a and Pamu^ are identical a Nfiga which is close to the village, I found 
with the modem Sjaimuh and Pamtih, Skr. f in Oct., 1861, several old eoulpturos. For 
between vowels appears in Kl, always as k another mention of the place see viii. 2813. 
The first named place is a considerable villf^e 66 . *' The fibres of the stalks of the waler- 
intheA^’vinPargana, ontheleftbankof the lily aro used as a cooling application; see 
Viloka (Ve^au) Inver, 76° 9' long. 83° 43' lat. vv. 67, 66 and 74 of Kalidasa’s AbhijuanaSa- 
In Sept., 1896, I could trace a few ancient kuntala (Ed. Bbhtlingk). K. boldly compares 
slabs near tto largest of the village Ziarats. with them the flames of tlie pyro on which 
_ Marmth is a place of some importance, the queen became a Sati.’’ Dr. EnrizsoH, 
situated midway on the high road from Ind. Ant., xix. p. 266. 
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57. The place where this lady of saintly life followed her husband into 
death, is to this day known to the people by the name of Vokpustdlavl, 

58. At the hospice {sattra) which this charitable [queen] established there, 
multitudes of indigent people coming from all parts receive food oven at the 



59. The fastidious Creator did not grant them a child, no doubt, because he 
thought ! “ Who could do more than these two ? ” 

60. The Creator shows himself the foremost of discerning judges, when he 
exerts himself in making the sugar-cane itself the fruit (or, when he does not take 
the trouble of producing a fruit of the sugar-cano). After nm lr iu g it capable of 
surpaasiag in tasto even the strongest nectar, what use would there be in his doing 
anything beyond this ? 

61. Some say that this queen gave heraelf up to the flames, because she 
thought that a fault of her own had caused the land to be deprived of the sun in a 
long succession of dark days. 

62. Then Tijaya, descended from onothffl family, was king for eight years. 
It was he who surrounded the [shrine of] Vijayekara with the town [of that name], 

63. Then the son of that king who had been like an Indra on earth, the long- 
armed and far-famed Jaymd/ra, ruled the earth. 

64. His arm, [strong] ns a pillar, bore fhe image of the goddess of victory 
made resplendent by fluttering garments which were [formed by] the waves of his 
steadfast fame. 

65. This Icing had a minister called Samdhimati, the greatest of sages, 
who was distinguished by his wonderful life and devotion to S'iva. 

66-67. There is no device in the world which could atop the ears of kings 
and of rutting elephants from moving unsteadily. Thus [it came about that] 


67. The position of Vakpuftatavi, ‘the 
forest of Valcpusta,’ is uncertain. It is men- 
tioned again, Jonar. 843, as the place near 
which Prince ‘Alliirud-din (Allesvara) had an 
adventure with a witch. As the latter is said 
to dwell in a ' yingttkmm! Vakpuetatavi must 
he supposed to lie somewhere near the 
mountains. P. Govind Kanl has thought that 
the name could be recognized in that of the 
modem villege Vuitu, situated in the Khur- 
Nar*vav Pargajja, 74° 62' long. 33° 38' lat., at 
the foot of a spur reaching down from the 
Mahgarh Pass. I visited the place in Sept., 
1891, without being able to trace there the 
above traditions. The phonetic relation of the 
two names is also doubtful. 

68. Comp, regarding such charitable en- 
dowments note i. 347. 


60. The above double rendering of 
the second Pada rests ou the possibility of 
reading either pAakprtgemattena or phalapm- 
jarnne na. I believe that K. intended it to 
he taken both ways, If he had only wished 
to express the sense of the second version, 
he would have found it easy to replace na 
kl'takamo by a more idiomatic expression. 
The allusion is in either case to the fact 
“ i^at the sugar-oane does not hear seeds and 
can he propagated oriy by slips” (Hulizboh, 
Lc.). 

•udetya, rightly explained by A, gloss utpada- 
yitva, 13 a gerund with causative sense ; comp. 
nipatija, ii. 160 (v.l. mpStya)-, iv, 361, also 
pratipadya, iv. 48o, and ntthdya, vi. 68. 

03. Comp, regarding Vijayelmra notes i, 
38, 106. 


TllfirTiNi, I, 


VtJATA. 

JATBHSltA. 

Siivntliimlfi stor}'. 
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Jayimdea. 97. After speaking tkus he stayed at that veiy place in his anxiety to see the 

fulfilment of the prediction, and watched the skeloioii. 

98. Then once in the middle of the night, while he was kept awake by the 
thought of this mystery, Uma smelt a heavenly perfume of incense. 

99-100. On hearing a terrifio noise [produced] by the ringing of many hells 
struck with big clappers and by the violent beating of drmns, he opened the 
window and saw on the burial ground witches enveloped by a halo of light. 

101. Noting their concourse and that the skeleton had been abstoaeted, 
USm went forth to the burial ground trembling, with his sword drawn. 

102. Hidden behind a tree he then saw that the skeleton had been placed by 
the troops of witches in the midst of their circle, and was being fitted np mth 
all its limbs. 

103. Intoxicated by drink, they had folt the desire for sportive enjoyment of 
a lover, and not finding a [living] man, had carried off that skeleton. 

104. Each one of them put [upon the skeleton] one of their own limbs, and 
then procuring from somewhere a metnbrum virile, they quickly completed his body. 

105. Next the witches attracted by magio the spirit of SaMhimati, which 
was still roaming about without having entered another body, and put it into tkt 
[body]. 

100. Eesembling a person just risen from sleep, ho was covered by them with 
heavenly ointments, and then they enjoyed themselves with him, as the master of 
•their hand, to their full desire. 

107. Imna feared with terror when the night was growing short, that those 
goddesses would take back again the limbs which they had lent him. 

108. In order to guard these [Timbs], he resolutely approached that place 
with a shout, and at once the hand of witches disappeai'ed. 

109. Then their voice was heard : “ May you not be in fear, 0 Uana, We 
miss no limb, and do not defraud him whom we have chosen as onr lover.” 

110. “ He who, when chosen by us, was joined (scmiNiita) with a heavenly 
body, will be known on earth [by the name of] SamdJmiat and on aoconnt of his 
noble character as Iryarrlja.” 

111. Then SwMhimat, who wore a magnificent dress and a wreath, and was 

99-100. The term take 'mgrmdyaimdmatal}, quoted by A; as ‘from 

to mean a ‘ bell-dapper,’ is not known to the another manusoript,’ instead of the madya- 
di^onariea, hut is used also Jomr. SdS ; for padeeat^ of the text. L mud^aimdem t^, 
the rare see vii. 927. The gloss of A, is, with the common mistake of for •!, confirms 
perhaps, intended to convey the same sense, the v.1. of A,. 

but the word is not known in modem Kd. 106. HhB eakramyaka oi the witdies is 

The Kd. iJ'aa, ‘ window,’ given by Aj gloss in evidently the counterpart of the 'Hpen- 
explanation of tamori, is now quite obsolete. meister ’ of German folklore ; oomp. yatjmnsr 
103. I follow in the translation the read- ydha, Jomr. 348. 
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adorned witt heavenly ornaments, recovered the memory of his past and reverently 
greeted bis Giiru. 

112. Who could describe the feehnga of Isdna when ho embraced him whom 
he could not even have dreamt of recovering ? 

113. While those two there reflected together over this miindauo existence, 
vain-and yet wondrous, their discourse flowed on brightly, with clear judgment. 

114 . As soon as the citizens had somehow learned this story, they betook 
themselves to the spot, accompanied by young and old and Joined by the 
ministers. 

115. The doubt which arose as to his identity owing to his appearance being 
difCerent from the farmer one, was removed when in conversation he addressed 
questions to all. 

116. At the bidding of his Guru he being free fr-om deisires, with reluc- 
tance consented to the prayer of the citizens to rule the country which had no 
king. 

117 . Brahmans conducted him resplendent in his divine appearance close to 
a grave, and to the sound of music made him take the bath of the inauguration 
ceremony {ahU^elca). 

118. He did not require to be instructed os to the conduct fit for a new Mng, 
hut reformed all procedure fr'om his knowledge of public business. 

119. In right royal attire and accompanied by his army he entered the city 
which was rendered auspicious by the blessings uttered by the citizens, while there 
poured a rain of parched grains from its mansions [as a greeting]. 

120. While he who was free from passions, occupied the great throne, no 
calamity came over his subjects either from the gods or from men. 

121. The heart of this [king] who had pacified [the senses], was captivated by 
the forest-regions with their beautiful momtain slopes and their heights round 
which the birds never cease flying, — but not by women. 

122. Himself scented with camphor and incense, he was delighted when 
touched by the arms of hermits which bore a holy fragrance from the touch of the 
forest flowers. 

123. When not visiting the [shrines of] BhUtesa, Vardhammesa and 
Vijayeh, he devoted himself day by day entirely to his royal duties. 

181. The words irfigaraMtavibhrama^ and Kasmir, the dried root of a mountain herb 
mtarniinyo can also be taken as epithets of cailad (Jurinea macrooephala) supplies 
women ‘ possessed of coquetry which favours the chief ingredient. . , . , 

and ^kallipygian’j oompi the gloBs o£ 123. For the sacred sites o{ JS/iutestt and 
Aj on the first word. T'poyess, see notes i. 107 and i. 38. — The 

138. Camphor is used for purposes of shrine of S'ivs Vm'dhatnmesa is supposed by 
worship. For the incense (dAfi/w) used in the local tradition to have stood on tho right 

r 


.UrnimEa. 


SikitnaniAT 

(Xitraniji.). 
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97, After speaking thus he stayed at that V617 place in his anxiety to see the 
fulfilment of the prediction) and watched the skeleton. 

98, Then once in the middle of the night, while he was kept awake by the 
thought of this mystery, liana smelt a heavenly perfume of incense, 

99-100. On hearing a terrific noise [produced] by the ringing of many bells 
struck with big clappers and by the violent beating of drums, he opened the 
window and saw on the burial ground witches enveloped by a halo of light. 

101. Noting their ooneom-se and that the skeleton had been abstracted, 
liana went forth to the burial ground trembling, with his sword di'awn. 

102. Hidden behind a tree he then saw that the skeleton had been placed by 
the troops of witohes in the midst of their circle, and was being fitted up with 
all its limbs, 

103. Intoxicated by drink, they had felt the desire for sportive enjoyment of 
a lover, and not finding a [living] man, had carried off that skeleton. 

104. Bach one of them put [upon the skoleton] one of their own limbs, and 
then procuring from somewhere a memhrum viiih, they quickly completed Ms body, 

105. Next the witohes attracted by magic the spirit of Samdhmati, which 
was still roaming about without having entered another body, and put it into that 
[body]. 

108. Eesembliug a person just risen fi'om sleep, he was covered by them with 
heavenly ointments, and then they enjoyed themselves with him, as the master of 
■their hand, to their full desire. 

107. liana feared with terror when the night was growing short, that those 
goddesses would take back again the limbs which they had lent him. 

108. In order to guard these pimbs], he resolutely approached that place 
with a shout, and at once the band of witches disappeared. 

109. Then their voice was heai'd “ May you not be in fear, 0 liana. We 
miss no limb, and do not defraud him whom we have chosen as our lover.” 

110. “He who, when chosen by us, was joined {sarndhita) with a heavenly 
body, will be known on earth [by the name of] Sandhimat and on account of his 
noble character as Aryaraja.” 

111. Then SwmdMmat, who wore a magnificent dress and a wreath, and was 

99-100. Thetennia^fl««<ia)?^a,whicliltak6 vagmaiyrtmaiemJM, quoted byAjas'from 
to mean a ‘beU-olapper,’ is not known to tbe another manuscript,' instead of the madya- 
d^onaries, but is used also Jotfa}'. 34S ; for padeeatd^ of tbe tejrt. L muSyamadem tai, 
the rare see vii. 927. Tbe gloss of A, is, with tbe common mistake of for »r, oonflnns 
perhaps, intended to convey tbe same sense, tbe v.1. of Aj. 

but the word is not known in modem Kb. 106, The of tbe witches is 

Tbe KS. ‘ window,’ given by Aj gloss in evidently the oountomart of the ‘Hexen- 
esplanation of tamori, is now quite obsolete. meister ' of Glerman folklore | comp, yoyimm- 
103. I follow in the translation tbe read- yaka, Jomr. 848, 
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adorned with heavenly ornaments, recovered the memory of his past and reverently 
greeted Ms Gnru. 

112. Who conld describe the feelings of lum when he embraced him whom 
ha conld not even have dreamt of recovering ? 

113. WMle those two there reflected together over this mundane existence, 
vain’and yet wondrous, their discourse flowed on brightly, with clear judgment, 

114. As soon as the citizens had somehow learned this story, they betook 
themselves to the spot, aooompaaied by young and old and joined by the 
ministers. 

115. The doubt which arose as to Ms identity owing to his appearance being 
different from the former one, was removed when in conversation he addressed 
questions to all, 

116. At the bidding of his Guru he being free from desires, with reluc- 
tance consented to the prayer of the citizens to rule the country wMch had no 
king. 

117 . Brahmans conducted Mm resplendent in Ms divine appeai'ance close to 
a grove, and to the sound of musio made Mm taka the hath of the inauguration 
ceremony (ahU^eka). 

118. He did not require to he instruoted as to the conduct fit for a new king, 
hut reformed all procedure irom Ms knowledge of public lusiness. 

119. In right royal attire and accompanied by Ms army he entered the city 
which was rendered auspicious by the blessings uttered by the citizens, while there 
poured a rain of parched grains fi:om its mansions [as a greeting], 

120. While he who was free from passions, occujpied the giuat throne, no 
calamity came over Ms subjects either fi'om the gods or from men. 

121. The heai't of this [king] who had paMfied [the senses], was captivated by 
the forest-regions with their hoauliful mountain slopes and their heights round 
wMch the birds never cease flying, — ^but not by women. 

122. Himself scented with camphor and incense, he was delighted when 
touched by the aims of hermits wMoh bore a holy fi'agranoe from the touch of the 
forest flowers. 

123. When not visiting the [shrines of] Bhiitesa, Yardluimane^a and 
Vijayesa, he devoted himself day by day entirely to Ms royal duties, 

ISl. The words ii'iigaraMtambhnmai and Kaamir, the dried root of a mountain h^b 
nitaminnyo can also be taken as epithets of oidled du^ (Jurinea maorocephala) supplies 
women ‘ possessed of coquetry whitm fevours the oHef ingredient. t, j 

love* and * kallipygian * j comp, the gloss of 123. For the sacred sites of ,nAatasaand 
Aj on the first word! Vijayela, see notes i. 107 and i. 38, — The 

133. Camphor is used for purposes of shrine of S’iva VardJiamihiesa is supposed by 
worship. For the incense (dMpa) used in the local tradition to havo stood on the right 
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13S. By [erecting] at every spot palaces fittocl witli Mathns, statues of goda 
and Lirigaa, he gave splendour to Tluidd, BUmddevi and other localities. 

. 136. This wise and devout [long] alone know how to enjoy the land of 
Kaimw, which is rendered holy hy self-created [objects of worship] and Tirthaa. 

137. The king bathing in the water of the mountain torrents passed the 
spring month in the forest-regions, over the festive worship of Tiingan which 
were formed of flowers. 

188. And the most delightful EaSitm summer which is not to be found 
[elsewhere] in the whole world, was used to good purpose over the worship of 
Lingas formed of snow in the regions above the forests. 

139. Reaching the banks of the ponds covered on all sides by mnltitudes of 
bloommg lotuses, this favourite of fortune gave himself up wholly to the con- 
templation of S'iva. 

140. The autumn he enjoyed in worship of S'iva, while plunging into the 
lotus-ponds whioh the rise of Agastya had rendered free li’om infection. 

141. The nights of Magha did not pass fniitlossly for this king, who [then] 
in company with various aseeti® celebrated religious festivals coimected with 
wakes. 


The site of M»bar was at an earlier period 
sacred to SureSvari ; oomp, note v. 87. 
j136. Thedi and BMmadevi are identical 
with the modem villagea of TMd and Brin, 
both rituated on the E. shore 0 ! the Bal. 
Thid lies in. the midst of vineyards and 
otoharda about a mile to the N. of Jyetber 
(see note i. 124). ABU-n-FasE, l.c,, says : “In 
the village of Thid is a delightful spot whore 
seven springs unite ; around them are stone 
buildings, memorials of bygone times.” Of 
these buildings I could not find any certain 
traces, but the seven springs are still pointed 
out, and are also referred to in Stmbram’s 
jjprthas, as ‘the SaptapuskariijilMiB at the 
willage of TAeda (sio).’ In the Earacar., iv. 
40 sqq., a legend is told connecting these 
seven springs with the austerities performed 
by Parvari at the neighbouring Tirtha of 
Bhimadevi, 

Proceeding aboutone andahalf nules further 
K. along the lake shore we reach in a strath 
covered with fruit trees a cluster of small 
villages (Krur, Dampor, Mans^am, Poh”!) 
wbion bear jointly the name of Bran (Vigne’s 
[ Bryn/ 3Voeei8,ii. p. 110 ; map ‘ Brmiy . Tho 
J identification of Br?n with Bhm^devi] is 
supported by the Nilmata, 1032, wbioh men- 
tions this Tirtha in oonjunetion with that of 
Sutefivari. The latter Tima lies at a distance 
of about two miles to the N. on the ridge of 
the hill-range above Bran ; sea note v. 87, 


The austerities performed at Bhimadsvi by 
Parvati are referred to in Haraear. iv. 47 sq. 
The Tirtha of Bhimadevi is no longer knewn, 
but it may be located with some probability 
at the fine spring issuing from the MIMds 
near tlie hamlet of Dampor, at a spot now 
marked by a Muhammadan shrine. 

186. A distinction is indicated between 
‘ svayaHiMs ’ and Tirthaa The former term 
is used for natural objeots of worship such as 
lihga-shaped rooks, springs showing spedal 
benomena, etc., the latter for shrines created 
y man or sites wMoh have been rendered holy 
by previous acts of spiritual merit perioimed 
there ; comp, regarding Bvayambhu-fiiigas,viii. 
2430. 

■^138. By vamnia, literally ‘ the limit of the 
forest,’ must be meant the alpine valleys and 

S ™ lying above the highest limit of 
vegetation (in KaSmir ciro. 10, 000’ 
above the aearlovel), where the snow remM 
in gullies and sheltered places till late into 
the summer. — Regarding the worship of 
a liiga-shaped ice-block in the cave of 
Amamatb see note i. 267. 
j 189. The lotns-fiowers are in fnU bloom 
on the lakes of the Valley in the months of 
Ajjadha and S'ravaija. 

J140. The rising of Agasi^ja, the star of 
Canopus, in the month of Bhadiapada, is 
supposed to mark the end of the rainy season 
wmoh renders the streams impure and turbid, 
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142. Malting thus pious usb of the royal power he had gained in a most 
extraordinary manner, he passed fifty year's less three. 

143. As wholly addicted to (quietism he did not look after the affairs of the 
kingdom, his subjects became then disaffected. 

144. When they looked about for [another] king they heard that there lived 
of Tudhi^fMm’s family an ambitions and eminent prince. 

145. The king of OaniUaya guarded indeed at that time a grent-grandson of 
Tudhi?thwa, called OopdcUtya, with a view to vanquishing the long of Kaimlr. 

146. While residing there without obtaining the sovereignty this [prince] 
begot in due course a son, Meghavdhma by name, who bore marks of a divine 
character. 

147. By the advice of his father that [youth] went to the land of the king 
of Prdgjyotisa who was descended from the race of Yisnu, for the Svayaihvara of 
[that king’s] daughter. 

148. There in the presence of kings he received from the princess AmrtaymbM 
the bridegroom’s garland while the parasol of Yaruim cast its shade upon him. 

149. By this sign the people knew his future greatness as by the west wind 
the gathering of the clouds. 

150. Because this parasol, which King Naraha, had carried away from Farutia, 
oast its shade on no one but a sovereign of the whole globe (cakmvarUn), 

151. When he returned to his father accompanied by his ’dfe and by fortune, 
the ministers [of Easmir] offered to him the land which was fit for his race. 

152. Aryamja knowing that his throne was undermined by dissension, made 
no resistance though capable of it, but showed himself anxious to abandon [the 
throne]. 

153. And he thought : " In truth, the creator of the beings is pleased with 
me as he is preparing to remove those long-home hindrances of salvation.” 

154. “Thanks to heaven that when much has yet to bo accomplished, I have 
not been beguiled by sleep, lilre the wanderer in the rainy season who from fatigue 
sinks into idle rest.” 

155. “ Thanks to heaven that abandoning fortune at the right time, like a 
woman who has become indifferent, I escape the shame of a forcible expulsion.” 

156. “ Thanks to heaven that though I have long acted like a dancer on this 
regal stage, the onlookers have not even at the end lost their interest.” 

157. “Thanks to heaven that after proclaiming aloud at all times my 

/147. Thehalf-mytMoaltownof pur., v, pp. 88 sqq. ; Lassen, Ind. Alt, i. 

figures in the Puraijas as tbe capital of pp. 666sq. 

v&pa or Assam ; for the legends as to its 166, Nor A, mniyiidhtttiuipi read with Aj 
founder Nctraka, a son of V4ua, oomp, Fippi- L nirvyi^havapi, 


giioonnuAi 

(Abtaraja). 
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contempt of fortune, I do not feel faav at tlio tiiiio of veimneiatimi like a braggart 
in tlia battle." 

158. Filled with Bueh tbougbts and ready to i-enonnoe every thing, the Mug 
rejoiced in his heart like the beggar who builds himself kingdoms in his thought®, 

159. The next day, after collecting all his subjects in an assembly, hs 
delivered to them the government like a well-gnarded trust. 

160. And after he had once abandoned it of his own account, nobody ™ 
able even by entreaties to induce him to resume it, [as little.] as a snalre [can be got 
to resume] its [cast-off] skin. 

161. Than taking with him the Liiiga which he used at his worship, the 
king, dressed in spotless clothes and baroheaded, set out on foot towards the north, 

162. Weeping noiselessly, Hie citizens followed the path of their lord, who 
proceeded with his eyes turned downwards and uhaarviug a strict silence. 

163. After ho had passed on for one gmijUi he sat down ruuler a tree and 
bade with gentle words each quo of those [who had followed him] with tears in 
their eyes, to return. 

16i. Wlienever ho stopped on the path at the foot of a mountain he was 
seen to dismiss people and to ascend subsoquently with a reduced following, —juBt 
as a river when, after filliag the deep-lying places, it rises and passes over its 
proper bed, is followed [there only] by small q^uantities of water. 

166. Stopping his foot in the midst of the forest, ha dismissed from his side 
with kindly gr-eetings the numberless people who, overcome by grief, shed tsars 
and uttered faltering words. Then he penetrated into the forest, the cave-dwellhigs 
of which were illuminated hy the li^t issuing from the jewels in the diadems of 
those many saintly wanderers who had been sent to sleep [there] by the rustling 
of the breeze eatohing in their hirohhark-olothes. 

166. Then when the day was spent, he made himself a resting-place under a 
tree on the hairk of a forest pool, where he had water poured into the hollow 
of vessels formed of leaves, and a high couch made up from twigs of holy trees. 

167. The near mountams witW view— on whose peaks there rested bright 
light, whose shaded slopes were coloured by verdant grass, and under whose 
jasmine trees, fiowering with white blossoms, the cowherdessea slept together,— 


1S9. For M/fmpatya read with L swUmir 
patijtt, 

pn-aiyarpayat for which Dorgspr. pro- 
poses *]mtiym'payat, may be taken, os an 
auginentlesB form like i. 386. 

304. The mass of the water flows down- 
wards even when the river in flood oversteps 
its banks. 

166. The gloss of Aj bhmejow, oonneots 


the abovo allusion to cava-ilweUinga with 
tbe small oava-temple at the looality now 
oallad Jwm'iw,' oomp. note vi. 178,_ There 19 
nothing in the text to justify this interpreta- 

160. The putakayiatadara eorrasponds to 
Hapitfakaia catmk]'taii.oii.2lS. 

107. The conjectural reafing of lo.| 
mnapalmetpiP, is actually found in L. 
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brought sleep to the tired [wanderer] by their noises, which proceeded both from 
the water of the torrents and the innsio of the flutes [played] by the herdsmen of 
the forests. 

168. Eager to move on, he knew that the night had vanished [whoii he 
heard] on all sides the cries of the crane and the roars of the wild elephants, 
which resembled the noise of drams. 

169. Next day, after’ having performed his morning devotion according to 
the proper rite, and having thrown off sleep [by a bath] in tho neighbouring 
lotns-pond, the lord of the land reached the Tirtha of BhUtahharfr {BhfMvam) 
with its familiar Sodara spring, situated near Nanda&a. 

170. While he stood there at Nandiheka before the lord of the thi’ee 
worlds (S'iva), he attained the condition which he had proposed to himself to 
reach. Smiling, as it were, in his ashes, having his hair bound in a well-arranged 
Icnot, carrying a rosai’y, and adorned with [sti-ingsof] Elcocarpus benies (mdrafcsa), 
he was viewed with complacency by the aged Munis. 

171. When he went about to beg [his food], he was welcomed wth much 
respect as a follower of the observances ordained by S'iva, and the wives of the 
ascetics vied eagerly in every hermitage to give him alms. As [however] the 
trees filled his begging-bowl in abundance with pure fruits and blossoms, he who 
deserved to be honoured, was not, even when practising the law of mendicancy, put 
to the humiliation of begging from others. 


Thus ends the Second Tarohga of the Eajatarangini, composed by Xalliana, the son 
of the illustriouB minister of Kaimlr, Lord Gmpalea, 


168. The description of the mendicant- 
king’s jonmey to the Tirtha of BhuleSvaia 
follows closely the conventional lines of the 
TKamanpam in the olassioal Kavyas. Hence 
the mention made in it of wild elephants need 
not surprise. The reading vaaaJcari'’ of A, is 
confirmed hy L. vamharP, the v.l. of Aj, could 
not wen be explained as referring to Bons or 
monkeys, as in either case the addition of the 
term vam would be meaningless, 
y 169. The sites of the Shutehara Tirtha 
with the Sodara spring and of Nandiia have 
been fully discussed m the notes i. 107, 123, 
86. The Tang’s previous visits to Bhiitesa are 


allndod to in ii. 123. Divide in text °Suda- 
ramba tlrthadi. 

170. The white colour of tho ashes with 
which the king lias covered IuiiisqU after tho 
fashion of ascetics, is compared to the 
whiteness of the teeth shown in smiling. 

Cohphm. After the colophon A and L give 
the following verse ; “ In tlus second Tarafiga 
six kings of well-known exceBenoe have been 
treated [who ruled] during two hundred years 
less eight.” The aggregate duration of the 
reigns here indicated agrees nith the lengths 
of the individual reigns as slated in the 
text. 


Saudhihat 

(AltYASAJA). 
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1. May S'iva proteot you wio iu Ms form [of Ardlianarisvara] compoBsd of 
two ialvofi (a malo and a female one) gives tliese replies [to Parvati’s words] ; 
“Castoff the elephant hide” — “In the cavity of his frontal protuberances are 
pearls which are fit [to adorn] the front of your breasts ” ; “ What is the use of the 
fire on yom- forehead? ” — “Prom there may be taken eollyrinm for your eyos,"— 
and who even, if objeotion were raised by his bolovod to tho snake, would be 
prepared to meet it with an answov. 

2. Then the subjects, guided by the rainisinrs, procoodod to the laud of 
QttMb&m and brought Megliavalmna, whoso liuue shono afar. 

3. Subsequently the people learned the love of niankind [which lived] in 
thisMng, who was attached to his subjects, as [one learns the ooloui’ of] pure 
linen after washing it. 

4. This high-minded [ruler] once more surpassed the doings even of those 
comforters of the beings, the Bodhisatlvas, by his noble acts. 

5. At his very inauguration the officials, who had received an order [to this 
effect], proclaimed everywhere by the beating of drums the law against the 
killing [of living creatures], 

6. This virUrous [kmg], after he had prohibited the slaughter of living 
beings in his country, helped the butchers aud others to a sinless livelihood [by 
grants] from his own treasury. 

In the reign of this Mng, who hated lolling like a Jinn, the [effigy of au] 
animal in ghee was used at the sacrifice [hraivi) and one in pastry at the 
offering to the spirits ’ {hMtabali), 

8. He, the founder of Mayustagi'dma, established the Agi’ahara called 
Meghavana, and further the Megharmtha, rich in religious merit. 

1. The Maiigala is addressed to S'iva Ai- in general, by hhutabali tlie oblation to to 
dIntti8riSvKra(s6enotei. 3), and represents him spirits, as prescribed among to paiisa 
as answering questions raised by his consort ym’na^ of to Pnr&ijas and Smrtis. aeprs- 
regaiding his oostumo. S'iva wears to sentations of a pasu in pastry are stiU 
olepbantn skin ronnd Ms shoulders, on Ms nsod at certain rites of the Ka&iimn 
forehead a third eye made of fire, and round S'aivas. 

his neck and other parts of the body snakes. 8. Nona of these toae localities is men* 

7. By h'otu are meant reli^ouB saorifices tioned elsewhere. 
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9. His queen Amrtaprabha caused a lofty Yiliai-a called Amrtabhomana to bo 
constructed for the benefit of foreign BMksue. 

10. The spiritual guide {guru) of her father, who had come from a foreign 
country called Loi, and who in the language of that [country] was designated as 
Stunpa, built the Stupa [called that of] Lo-sionpd. 

11 . Yiilmdevi, [another] wife of the Mng, who was eager to compete with her 
rivals, built at Nadav ana a Vihara of wonderful appearance. 


9, In my Notes on Ou-k!onf/, pp. 9 sqq., I 
have already shown that the Vihara of Amrta- 
bhavana is identical with the ‘ monastery of 
Ng(Hmirt'o-p'o-wan ’ mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim. The name intended by Ou-h'ong’s 
transcription is Amitahhavana or Amita- 
bhavana, which again can be shown to repro- 
duce a Prakrit tonn of the name, *Am'tn- 
bkavana ot'* Am’tabhavana. This Pralnit form 
is exactly the one which we have to assiune as 
an intermediary stage between the Skr. 
AmrtaWiamia and its modern lO. derivative 
Intfbavan. The latter is actually foimd as 
the name of a small villa^ situated about 
three miles to the north of B'rinagar, close to 
the suburb of Vicar Nag. 

Skr, amiiM at the comnicncement of com- 
pounds is reralarly represented in Ki. by 
deriveef under the influence of the 
stress-accents {dmjia > > *amta > 

*anta > inf) ; for full evidence as to the pho- 
netic laws underlying this process of conver- 
sion, see the paper above quoted. 

TWen visiting Anfbamn in Jime, 1896, I 
found in the open ground between it and the 
J canal called Lach^m-hd (Lak^miknlya) a 
rained site which would well ootrespond to 
the remains of a Vihara. Bound a boM mound 
of about 20' height whose form and con- 
struction distinctly resembles that of a Stupa, 
there con be traced a square enclosure marked 
by large slabs yet in situ. About SO yards to 
the E. lies a tank-like depression which has 
retained parts of a massive and ancient 
enclosing wall. According to the evidence of 
the villagers, many large carved blocks of 
stone hare been removed from this site for 
temples and other buildiims constructed 
durmg the reign of the late hbharaja. 

The meaning ‘foreign ’is indicated for the 
term ieiya by its uso in the next line and 
by the analogous use of the word daisika in 
several passages of the Bujat., as sliown in 
note vi. 303. The dmMkas of tlie last named 
passage who are contrasted witli the Kaimiri- 
ans, correspond exactly to the dekya Bhiksus of 
oiu line. The interpretation here assumed 
for daiiika is supported by Jonaraia's com- 
mentary on Snkarj,tkac, xxv. 102. The moan- 


ing ‘ foreign ’ is likely to have developed in the 
case of both words from that of ‘ local ’ or 
‘provincial’; comp. N.P. W., a.v. deiya. The 
correct rendering of deiya lias already been 
given in Prof. Biihler’s translation of tlie 
next verse. 

10. Mention has been made already in 
Prof. BumBu’s Neporf, p. 27, of P. Govmn 
Kaux^ shrewd guess as to the identity of 
Zo^ with Leh, the capital of Ladakh. He 
“had found by inquiries among his friends 
who were serving in Leh, that stunpii was 
actually a Tibetan word.” 

A reference to Jiischke’s Tibetan-Enylish 
Nictimary, p. 224, shows in fact that stin-pS 
is a word of common use in the meaning of 
‘teacher.’ From the expression used by K. 
{stunpa tttdbkufaya pnkto),iki is clear that K. 
knew the Tibotan term to be the equivalent of 
‘Guru’ and not, as has been supposed, a 
proper name. 

The exact reproduction of the Tibetan word 
we have in Lo-stonpei, where the first part Xo 
shows the local name with the omission 
of the visarga which is optional before an 
inititd »{. The form Stunpa shows a less 
accurate transcription, which is accounted fur 
by the fact that the sounds o and n are 
ahuost identical in IQ. pronunciation and 
hence often confused in Katoir Sanskrit 
MSS. ; see Beport, pp. 26 sq, 

I am unable to find equally convincing 
evidence for the idontity of the names 
and XcA The name of tlie Ladukh capital is 
written A/e in Tibetan (JlB0HKB,p, 68li), but 
now actually pronounced Le, In view of the 
difference between these forms and K.’s Lob, 
it must remain an open question whether we 
have not in the latter the name of some other 
Tibetan territory. 

It is curious that K. should have placed the 
home of Queen Amrtaprabha in Pi-agjyotiaa, 
while at the same time reproducing the tra- 
ction as to the Tibetan origin of her father’s 
Guru. 

For deiaikadem° of A, read dei\jaikadem° 
as corrected in A and also found in L ; comp, 
preceding note. 

U. By Naijawm may, perhaps, be meant 


tluaHAVAHAN A . 
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12. In one half of it she placed those Hhiksus whoso conduct conformed to 
the precepts, and in the [other] half those who hoiug in possession of wives, 
children, cattle and property, deserved blame for their life as householders. 

13. Then another wife of the Idng, calledl Ind/radeul, built a Yihara [named] 
In&i'admihavana, together with a quadrangle [and also built] a Stupa. 

14. Many Viharas of renown were built by other queens of his, such as 
KhMmd and Samrm, under their owtt names. 

15. The reign of this ruler, though he lived in more recent times, was 
rendered wonderful by events which surpassed the stories of the first kings, 

16. Once when the king was taMng recreation in tho open, ho heard &om 
afar loud cries raised by people in fright ; “A thief, n thief here.” 

17. “Who [is that], who is there ? Let the thief be bound! ” When the 
king in anger spoke thus, the loud cries for help ceased, but no thief could be 
discovered. 

18. Again, two or throe days lator when ho was going out, two or three 
women of divine appearance presented Ihomsolvea boforo him prapng for safety. 

19. When the compassionate [Iring] had stopped his horso and had promised 
[to listen to] their reqnest, they with their folded hands raised to the parting of 
their hair spoke thus ; 

20. “ While yon of divine power rule the earth, who could, indeed, 0 you 
embodiment of mercy, he in fear of any one else ? ” 

21-24. “When our husbands, t^e Ndgas, were once covering the slcy in the 


the present quarter of IVamr situated in the 
norfii-westem part of S'rinagar, between 
Sangin-darwaza and the Idgoh. The modem 
name goes dearly back to a form *Nada.vSt!t. 
In this form a (or *5/ aka) ‘garden ’ might 
correspond to -vana of K.’s name, -vor or its 
feminine form -vdr* (<S]tr. vaitkd) is fre- 
quently found at the end of Kaanir local 
names; oomp. notes on Bhitk^ravafika, i. 
842; MjSmvatikS, viii. 766 ; Bangavdfika, vii. 
1668. 

Karvor shows like ' 
in its cemeteries and 
of ancient buildmes. It is, however, impossible 
to identify any of these from the remsdns found 
overground. 

12. The test, as found in A and L, is in at 
least one place corrupt. For mstHputrapuka- 
striyah, which gives no senso, we have to 
emend, with Itargapr, '‘pc^ih'iyalf. The 
translaiion of the curious expressions used 
foT_ the designation of the two classes of 
BfaiksuB, ak(Scardi, and ydrhasthyayarhyd^i ie 
not certain. 

"With K.’s notice of married Bhiksus may 


lost parts of S'rinagar 
Zi&rats ample remsms 


be compared what Hopsbon, Emy> of tk 
Lanffuagm, etc., of Nepal ana TibA, p. 82, 
says of modem Buddhist practices inNeptl; 
“All the Nepalese Bud^sis are married 
men who pursue the business of the world, 
and seldom think of the injunorioM of tiieir 
religion." I owe the reference to this interest- 
ing passage to my friend, M. A. Fouoher. 

lA The InAradevihhavana Vihdra is men- 
iaoned again in the account of the fronblss 
folbwing Bhiksioara’s usurpation, viii. 1173. 
From this passage it is clear that it must have 
been situated within the precincts of the 
preeent S'rinagar, probahly close _ to the 
quarter of the NoffKla of viii. 1169. 

14. The position of the Vihara called after 
the two queens here named oaimot he trsMd 
with certainty. The name ot_*NMdanm- 
AtEi'flsmay possibly be preserved in that of the 
village of Khad^niydr, about four miles below 
Varfljamula on the right bank of the VitaetS. 
In the VitastamSkatw^a, six. 60 aqq., ths 
name of this locality is given as 
ham, 

21-24. Eegording the belief in Nsgss 
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form of clouds, the peasants, who were afraid of a sudden hoil-showeu and MBcmATinANi. 

who were agitated in their minds by watching the rich ripe crop of rice, made 

them, 0 Lord, cunningly the object of your violent anger. When Your Majesty, 

hearing the cry of the distressed: ‘A thief, a thief,’ had angrily ordered thefr 

detention, then on your mere command they fell down bound in fetters. May you 

now have pity on us and show mercy to them ! ” 

25. Having heard this, the king smiled and said, with his face brightened by 
kindlinesB : “ Let all the Nagas be freed from their fetters.” 

26. Upon this order of the king the Nagas shook off their fetters, and after 
bowing down before his feet quickly departed with their families. 

27. Then he who was sincere in the observance of the sacred law, went forth oWm- 

for the conquest of the world so that he might impose upon the [other] kings his 

prohibition against the killiag [of living beings]. 

28. His ambition for conquest, in which valour was laudably [coupled] with 
care for keeping the people fi.’ee from fear, deserved to be envied even by a Jina. 

29. After he had made the kings whom his prowess had vanquished, take the 
vow of abstention from slaughter, the blameless [king] arrived near the lord of the 
waters (Varuna). 

30. While his army was resting there comfortably in the shade of the palm 
groves, for a short time he thought in his mind over a device to reach the other 
terrestrial isles {dvvpa), 

31. Then he heard from near a wood on the shore a distressed prson’s cry for 
help : “Even under MegJiavaham’s rule I have been slain.” 

32. As if he had been struck in his fieart by an arrow of heated iron, he 
quickly moved to that spot aecompanied by his royal parasol. 

33. Then he saw before a temple of Caiidika (Durga) a man with his face 
turned downwards who was being Irilled by some barbarian troop-leader. 

34. “ Shame upon you for this misdeed, you senseless person ! ” When thus 
threatened by the king, the barbarian in terror communicated to him the following : 

35. “ My little son here, 0 king, huri by disease is on the point of dying. 

This deed, the deities have declared, would bring him some small relief." 

36. “If this [propitiatory] sacrifice is prevented, he dies on the spot, and 
know you that the whole band of his relatives lives only while he lives.” 

37. “ You protect, 0 Lord, a friendless man brought from the depth of the 

Wring the form of clouds and producing hail, tilaka, and is explained in the &ananwyadis 
compare note i, 239. of Ji^anaka Ck^aha (see MS. deposited by 

The combination of these four versos into me in the Impoiial Library, Vienna), 
a syntaoticBl unit is marked in the MSS. by 38. I supplies here the cmrect twtoe 
the word etikkalaJea. The latter is apparent^ jinasydfi for the meaningless janaat/Spi of A 
formed in analogy of the terms yugaldka and and the Edd. 
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MmcKAviflAifA. forest. Why do you take no heed of this child witli whom many persons am 
oonnaeted ? ” 

38. Then the high-minded [king], distressed by these words of the harhatian 
and the terrified look of the victim, spoke thus : 

39. " 0 Kkdia, do not ho dependent. I myself save your son who has many 
relations, as well as this victim, who is without relatives.” 

40. “I make my own body an offering to Candilca. Strike boldly at me. 
May these two persona b‘ve ! ” 

41. Thereupon the barbarian who was astonished by the nobility of soul 
[shown] by that [king] of wonderful mental oomage, and who felt thrilled, thus 
addresBod him ; 

42. “ 0 Lord of the earth, while yon strive after too groat compassion, some 
kind ofmontal enor arises in your heart.” 

ta, “ Why do yon show disrogm-d for that body [of yonra], which ought to be 
protected -without hositatiou even at the cost of [all] lives in the throe worlds, and 
which is dastinod to onjoy tho earth in happinesH ? ” 

44. " In their thirst for life, Mugs regard neither honour nor fame nor ridieg 
nor wives nor relations nor the law nor children." 

45. “ Therefore, 0 protector of ymu’ suhjoots, show favour, do ]iut talce pity 
on this victim. While you live, may this child and those [your] snbjoots also live ! " 

46. Then the ruler of the earth, eager to sacrifice himselT and paying worship 
to Camuiida, as it were, with Ms brilliant teeth which glistened as [if they were] 
an oblation {(M'gha), spoke thus ; 

47. “Wbat concern have you, forest-dwellers, with the enjoyment of the 
neotar of righteous conduct ? Those who live in the deserts, know not the delight 
of bathing in the Ganga." 

48. “Ton go too far, 0 fool, inyo-ur obstinate endeavour to frustrate my 
desire of buying imperishable fame with this body which is sure to decay." 

49. “ Speali: not another word. But if you should feel [too much] pity to 
strike [yourself], why, cannot my own sword effect the piurpose ? ” 

60. Eager to offer up his body, he drew himself his sword after these words to 
cut off his head. 

61. As he was about to strike, Ms head was covered with divine flowers and 
Ms aim held back by one of divine form. 

82. Then in this state he saw before himself a person of heavenly appear- 
ance, but neither Candika nor the -victim nor the Kinta nor the boy. 

53. Thereupon the divine person spoke to him ; " 0 you who are like the 
moon of the middle (terrestrial) world, and the embodiment of compassion, know that 
I am fanijA who has been subdued by [your] courage." 
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id;. 65.] 


1 

S4, “The parasol which to-day is by your side, was in old times c'l?^ 
away from my town by tho father of your father-in-law, the very powe. 
Bharnia.” 'iol 0 


B5. “Without this, the single ornament on the surface of the earth, 
and which [acts] lilce a great power, fatal calamities [arise] everywhere for our 
citizens.” 


S6. “Wishing to possess myself of it, I have employed such deception in 
order to test your nobility of mind, 0 you compassionate one.” 

67. “By abstention from hilling you seem to perform an expiatory rite 
(jprayak'iUa) for the sin of yoiu- predecessor VoMihih’s son (Mihirokiila) who 
deprived the creatures of their lives.” 

68-61. “ 0 wonder that in one great race was seen the birth of two [such 
Mugs], of that ‘slayer of three crores’ (tnlMfihanif) and of you, a ruler who has 
renounced Idlling. In that race, accustomed to rule the eai-th, these two produce 
terror and delight, just as in the body of S'esa which is acoustomed to hear the 
earth, the poison he spits out, and the mass of jewels [he beers] in his hood, |pro- 
duee terror and delight]. In that race which has penetrated all regions by its glory, 
these two bring darltness and light, just as in the fire whioh penetrates into all 
directions with its blaze, the mass of smoke and the shooting flame [bring dark- 
ness and light]. In that race whioh has held under its sway an array of brilliant 
[princes], these two bring about exhaustion and refreshment, just as on a day 
obseni'ed by the clouds of the rainy season, when the disc of the snn is hidden, 
the fierce heat and the downpour [bring about exhaustion and refreshment]." 

62. When the niler of the soa-animals (Varuna) had spoken thus, the 
sovereign reverently and with folded hands paid worship to him with a hymn 
of praise and the pai'asol [as an ofierdng], 

63. And when Varuiia had graciously accepted the parasol, the most virtuous 
lord of the earth thus addressed him : 

64. “ Wishing ti-ees and virtuous men do not deserve to he classed together. 
Because the first give their fruit to the needy [only] if requested, the latter of their 
own accord.” 

66. “ How could that parasol become the means of purchasing for us religious 
merit, if you were not asked to help the distressed?” 


64. Shatma is another name of the 

Daitya mentioned in ii. 160 j comp, 

the passages quoted in P. W., av. 

65. Msdtttla must be taken here in the 
sense of a oomponnd of rsss, ‘ earth,’ and 
tah, as in the passage of the Suhhasitaratna- 
kara, quoted in jV.P. W,, s.v. kasatcM in its 


ordinary meaning of ‘hell’ does not appear 
appropriate, as neither Variuja’s world nor 
Ptlgiyorija could be said to belong to it. 

58-81. As the compounds describing the 
royal race have a donhlo meaning, it haeboen 
necessary to give above a paiaplirase of these 
verses. 


KiohavIhana. 


''HeBriituiian’s 



llEfiElTllUNi.. 


Conqiual of iMilti. 


rajataeaAgini. [III. (I 

_ j. “A libora] gfiver sliould allow full Idndni'aa to tlio recipients of i i 

ity. Also tie tree gives Ms fruit wliilu refr'osliiug by Ms sliado.” 
con stimulated by the imuiifioout bounty [already] accorded, I a 4 

,ou, 0 worsMpful one, [to grant me yot] some other wish,” 

68. “ Through your favour tho whole earth has been subjected [by me]. But 
let me [now] be informed of some device for crossing the water so that I may 
conquer the islands.” 

69. Upon this prayer the lord of the waters epolce to the protector 
of the eoi’th : “ When you desire to cross I will make the water of the ocean 
rigid.” 

W. Upon the Idng^s reply : “ Great is this [yonr] favour,” tho worshipful 
Yaruna disappeared together with tho parasol. 

71. On the following day ho crossed over tho soa whose agitation had been 
turned into rigidity by supernatural powor-, travorsing tho wator in a straight line 
with Ms troops smiling in oatunishmont. 

72. He, a mine of precioim virtues {gwimduUlm-a), then ascended with his 
forces that diadem of the ocean {ralnakam) Mount Ihlianfa, wliioh contains mines cf 
manifold precious gems [ndmratmlcara). 

73. lYMla his army rested there in the slrade of the palm groves, riWiifcna, 
the king of laihka, approached him in friendship. 

74. Brilliant was the meeting of the kings of men and demons ; the first 
hasty exchange of words between the two could not be heard on account of the 
loud praises of the beads. 

75. Then the ruler of the demons (Vibhisana) took that ornament of the 
earth (Meghavahana) to ZaAM and waited upon him with those riches wMoh are 
easily obtained hy the immortals. 

76. The name (‘ fiesh-devourer ’) wMch [so far] had been an appro- 

priate one for the demons, then became on tbeir accepting Ms commandment a term 
of conventional application (rH^hihbdu), 

77. The lord of the demons presented to him banners wMch on their tops 
wei'e decorated with ropresentations of demons’ heads indicating their permaneut 
obedience. 

78. These [bannera] wMch are known as the ‘banners from across [the 
sea]’ (pdradhvajd/i), because they came from the other side of the ocean, 
— are even at the present time home before the kings of Xasrrm on their 
expeditions. 


67, Meghavahana oonaders poKtelythe ^73. Mohaifa is the name of the ‘Adam’s 
aooeptanoe of the parasol hy Varova as a Peak’ on Ceylon. 

favour aoBorded to himself. 78. I have not been able to tiaoe any 
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III. 92.] 

79. After having thus prohibited the Mhing of living beings throughout the toAvinm. 

laee of tho domons, the virtuous monarch returned to his own kingdom. 

80. From that time onwai-ds the commandment of this sovereign of the whole 
earth regarding the abstention from killing, was not broken by any one. 

81. While he ruled, animals were not killed by wicked [creatuins], neither 
in the waters by otters and other [aquatic animals], nor in the thickets by lions and 
other [wild beasts], nor in the air by eagles and other [birds of prey]. 

82. Then as time passed by, some aggrieved Brahman bringing his pain-stricken storyofthaBmiimM’s 
son lamented at the Idng’s gate : 

83. " Without giving to Durga the animal ohlation which she desires, I 
who have no other issue, shall lose my sou to-day fim fever.” 

84. “If you persist in the [law of] not-killing and do not preserve this [my 
son], 0 protector of the earth, then who else conld appear to me the cause of his 
deatli ? " 

85. “ May you yourself, 0 guardian of [ah] castes, give here judgment as to 
how great a difference thai'e is hetwoou the life of a Brahman and of an BTiimftl I ” 

86. “ 0 mother earth, those Idngs who killed even ascetics in order to gain 
the life of Brahmans, have now disappeared.” 

87. While tho Brahman spoke contemptuonsly these harsh words in his grief, 

the king , the destroyer {hwra) of the pain of the afflicted, long refleoted in this 
manner: ‘ 

88. “Aforetime I made the rale that living beings should not be killed. 

Why should I even for the sake of a Brahman do what I have inoognized as 
ruiaous ? ’’ 

89. “ If the Brahman [youth] should die to-day leaving me as the immediate 
cause [of his death], there too would be a case of extreme sinfulness, that of 
[causing] disti-ess intentionally.” 

90. “ My soul tossed about by doubts finds no rest on [either] side, like a 
flower wliioh has fallen into a whirlpool at the junction [of two streams]." 

91. “ If I then satisfy Durga by offering up my own body, I righteously 
preserve the hves of [these] two as well as my vow.” 

92. Having thus meditated for a very long time, the king who was ready to 
saerifiee his own body, diamissed the Brahman with the words : “ To-morrow I shall 
do what pleases you,'” 

otheV reference to these royal banners with subsequently added in A by Aj, are iniasing in 
demons’ heade, which popular belief in K.’s L. — ^Tne word translated alwve by “ otters,” 
time seems to have connected with Meghava- is written udhra” by Aj, but is probably meant 
liana’s legendary expedition to the island of forjafra”. The lexicographers are nneertam as 
tlio demons, to which kind of aquatic animal is meant 

80-81, Those two verses which have been by udra. 



jalJATAKAlitGIljll. 


Mesiuvaeana.. 


S'BEflHASEHA. 


[in. 93, 

83. During the night Dtirgfi re, stored the lirnhmau’s son to health and 
[thorehy] prevented the Idng who was anxious to offer up his body [from oanying 
out his intention]. 

94 We feel embmassed in thus recording also of this king of recant times 
these and other actSj which cannot be believed by common people. 

SS. However, those who proceed by the [righteous] way of the !Ms, are also 
in theii' compositions not dominated by subsoiwienoc to the hearer’s notions. 

96. When this king died after ruling the earth for thirty. four years, the whole 
world was as if deprived of the sun and light. 

9?. Then the earth was protected by his eon King S'^e^f/mena whom the 
people forthwith called [also] Pramrasena (I.) and HhtTijim (11.). 

98. One might have thought that the glory of the world had, as it wem, 
hataken itself with upturned face to the jewoUod mirror of his sword, which was 
firmly attached to his pillar-liko lum. 

99. After having constrnctod the first [shrino of] Pmvarckara together with 
a ‘cii’ole of the Mothers' {ittMivah-d), ho consoeratod various holy shiinBB at 
PiM'tfM ddhiffhdm. 

100. As he looked upon the oartli which wm subject to Ms sway, as if it were 


99. This versa is supplied by A, and is not 
found in li. The identity of PurS^li^thSm, 

' the ancient capital,’ with the present Tillage 
of Pandrethm, about three iralas above the 
iwesent S'riuagar on the right bank of the 
vitaata, has bean first shown by Gou. 
CojnriNeHAM (see J.A.&S., 1848, pp.288Bqq., 
also Ano. Qrogr., p. 93) | it is also well-known 
to the Pandits. If we are right in deriving 
the name of the locality from the fact of Ha 
having been the eite of the oU capital 
SHk^hH founded by ASota (comp, note i. 
104), the nee of the name in oui passage is 
a kind of anachronism, as the foundation of 
the new capital of Prammpura on the site of 
the modem S'rinagar is attributed by K. to 
S'reethaaena's grandson Pramrasena 11.! 
comp, lit 348 sqq. 

The name Jwantdhiethona must have 
already been in use in tlie first half of the 
seventh century, as Hiuen-tsiang evidently 
refers to it when speaking of the ‘oldoity’ 
situated about 10 li or oiro. two miles to the 
S.B. of the ' new city ’ {8i-i/ii-]d, L p. 168). 

K. mentions PuranedhiethOnaonce more in 
the reign of Partha, v, 287, where the gloss of 
A, M^ains the name by pathy^/ian id 
^atiidhe /frame. The temple of Menemr- 
Akanaemtm whose eteotion is related in thdt 
passage, has been rsoognized by Gen. Cun- 
ningham in the weU-preservod nttia temple 


still standing in the ooiike of the modem 
village. Still later, in K,’s own time, the 
Clitonicle reoords, viii. 2406 sq., the erection of 
various bnildings by the minister Bilhana “in 
the towns of the two Pravniasonas,” and in 
particular that of a RUhasfAara 'in the first 
city of King Pravtira.’ The latter exmession 
is evidently intended to designate PurapBr 
dhisthona. 

The slopes rising immediately to the N. of 
Pandrethan show considerable remains of 
ancient buildings in the form of oaped stones 
and arohitcoturfd fragments which can be 
traced along tiie foot of the hillside for about 
a mile and a hah. Among them several 
broken LlfigaB of colossal dimensions attract 
attention (CtnrKiHaHAM, l.a., end Vissn, 
Travels, ii, p. 36). Individual structures, 
however, cannot be distinguished now among 
the ddbris overground. indication of the 
sites of S'restbasena's various pwrijffids is, 
therefore, impossible. The Lihga or shrine 
of Pram'sia, whioh seems to have heeutho 
most prominent among them, is distinguished 
by the demgnation 'pvrva'ta’ from the great 
temple of the same name which Pravara- 
sena II. built in his new capital of Pravara- 
pura, comp. iii. 360, 373, 378. It is not desi 
to whioh of the two Ptavarodas K. refers in 
vii. 109. 

J 100. The territory of Trigca'ta is identical 
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• III. 103.] 

the court of liis palace, he bestowed upon the Fravareia [tomple] along with StoTHAaEifA. 
Tillages [also] the land of Tngnrta. 

101. This Mng of a mild disposition was during thirty yeai's the chief of the 
rulers who owned the fields of the whole earth as their family property. 

102. Then his two sons Eimnya and Tommaij.a, holding the position of j- 
sovereign and luvaraja [respectively], delighted the earth. 

103. Suppressing the undue abundance of [coins] struck by Tm-amd^a 

put in cii'culation coins (dinndrah) struck in his own [name]. 


with the modom hill district o£ Katij/m 
situated hetween the mounlains of Camha 
and the upper course of the Bias; comp. 

“■ P' CUNNINOHAM, Am. 
Geoff)'., p. 188; Arch. Survey Hep., y. pp. 148 
sqq. ; Jaid. Ant., xvii. p. 8 ; xxii. p. 191. With 
reference to the ancient stronghold and 
capital of the district, JTof KSwjrtt or Nagarkot, 
the gloss of A„ to v. 144 roncWs Trigarla by 
'Nagarakotta.' 

As Trigarta formed in ancient times part 
of the Inngdom of Jiilmhdheo'a (Jalandhar), 
Induoandra, Arho is identical with the Indi'a- 
candra of the genealogical list of the Katdch 
atjfta of Kilnma, is oolM, vu. 160, Mng of 
Jdamdhara.-JB'or a oharaoteriatio of the in- 
habitants of Trigarta, see viii. 1631 . 

103. It is to he regretted the text of this 
interesting passage has sufl'ered a corruption 
in the word left untranslated above, baldhatd- 
mth, as the previous Edd. and the modem 
S'firada MSS. read, is due to a misreading of 
MShatma/di, as written by Bajilnaka Ratea- 
kaptha in A. In L tho leaf containing iii, 
100-131 has unfortunately been lost. Neftber 
the reading of A nor the one substituted for 
it in the Edd. gives an appropriate sense. 
The conj'eotiu'al emendation proposed by 
DurgSpr., bhrdtrdhatandM, is lor the pre- 
sent unsupported by palfsographical or otlror 
evidence. 

The passage has been repeatedly disousacd 
by Gen. CuuNiNaHAM in oonneotion with the 
ancient coinage of Kafimir ; comp. Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1848, p. 24; Transactions of IX. 
htemai. Congress of Oi'ient., 1892, p. 232. In 
his opinion, as expressed in the last named 
paper, “what Toramlpa did, was to collect 
the old corns called Jidldhats, and to recoin 
them as Dinars in his own name.” The 
pieces thus recoined he takes to have been 
copper ooins of the later Indo-Scythian 
pnnees. 

In hie Coins of Med. India (1894), p. 34, 
Gen. OumuNGHAM seems to connect me term 
halShata with the KS, hat (reote hath) 
‘himdrod’ which, as will be seen from the 


note on &6 KaSmir cmroncy terms, iv, 496, 
has heen in use unial quite recently as the 
dosigimrion of a small copper coin reprosent- 
ingoriginally, perhaps, a hundred of Kauris. 
It IS, however, clear that this explanation is 
impossible, since K, mentions always tlie 
‘hath' raider its proper Skr. name iata; see 
Rote S, iv. 496, also v. 71, 116 ; vi. 38, eto. 

Copper corns bearing the name of Torsmhpa 
in characters of the Gupta period are found 
in Kalmir in remarkaMe quantities. A de- 
scription of them will be found in Cunning- 
liam’s above quoted papers as well as in ItU‘. 
A. V. Smithb lucid resuni, JA..S.B., 1894, 
pp. 196 sqq. But numismatic considerations 
based on tiie type and execution of these 
coins and the characters of tho legend favour 
their attribution to an earlier ruler, viz. 
ToramSsta, the father of Mihiraknla. Of the 
latter wo know, since Mr. Fleet’s researchos 
{Co)'f. Insor. lid. III., pp. xi. sqq. ; Iml. Ant., 
xvih. pp. 236 sqq.), that he ruled as King of 
the White Huns over the Panjftb and probably 
also over KaSmir about the end of the fifth 
century aj>. The very abundance pf these 
ooins appears to speak rather for their having 
been struck by a powerful ruler tlian by an 
ill-fated pretender. 

It is difficult to believe that K. could have 
meant in our passago any other coins hut the 
above, which even to this day are common in 
all BteSis of Ka4mir. If these ooins belonged 
in reality to Toramhija, the father of Mihira- 
kula, we conlcl account for their montion in 
our passage only by two altematiyes. Bitber 
the ToramSm'' of the Chronicle is identical 
with the King of the WhiteHnns, in which 
ease K. or his authorities would be guilty of 
having placed tlie father some 700 years after 
tiie son, as suggested by Dr. Hultesoh, Ld. 
Ant., xix. p. 263. Or the Torainapa of the 
Oluonide is another and later ruler, in which 
ease the error of K. or his authorities would 
lie oidy in the attribution of the coins. With 
reference to the latter possibility it may be 
noted that the name Toramapa, though in all 
probability of TurMsh origin, ean he shown 

G 
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RlJATARA^GIlSrl. 


Hibaiiva 

[.ItalAldRA]. 


Birtli of FrAVoreeesa 
11 . 


[in. 104 , 

104, “ How did this [Toraimno dare to] make display as if ho wars long, 
disregarding me ? ” Tima tlionght in ai^or tire Icing Ms elder brotlier, and placed 
him in prison, 

lOB. While he ahandoued his grief during a long residence there, his queen 
called ATijand, a daughter of FayVeudra from J/cjrdlcu’s race, beoame enceinte, 

106. When she was near her confinement, she betook heruelf at the direction 
of her hnsband, who Mt ashamed, to a potter’s hut somewhere and [there] gave birth 
to a son. 

107. The potter’s wife aooepted the prince as her child, as the she-orow the 
yonng cuckoo, and brought him up properly. 

108. He was known [only] to his mother and the potter’s wife who mused 
him, just as a treasure [iu the gi-ound] which is known [only] to the earth and the 
female snake. 

109. At the bidding of his mother the poUer’a wife eallod him, who was a 
grandson of Fmmvmna [L], by the very immo of Ms grirndfather. 

110. While growing up the boy did not tolerate tho touch of those with whom 
he lived, just as the lotus, fond of associating with [tho rays of] tho snn, [does not 
tolei'ale the touch] of the watere. 

111. With wonder saw the people that when playing, ho was followed about 
only by hoys of good birth, of courage and of learning, 

112. The boys at play made liim, who was distinguished by exceptional 
strength, the lung of their band, just as the young animals in the forest [choose 
as Mng] the lion-cub. 

113. He made presents to the boys, treated them Idndly and kept them 
obedient ; on no occasion did he conduct himself in a manner unfit for a king. 

114. Whan the potters gave him a ball of clay to prepare pots and the like, 
he took it and made [with it] rows of S'iva-lingas. 

115. His maternal unde Jaymdm once saw him playing in this remarkable 
fashion and greeted him with kindness. 

116. When the children announced him with the words ; "This is (/flj/endra,” 
he received him condescendingly, as it were, looking at him with the eaey assurance 
of a king’s son. 

117. Ha (Jayendi'a) concluded from that [boy’s] resolute character that he 
was bom from no common race, and guessed on account of the resemblance to 
his brother-in-law that he might be his [own] nephew. 

from Bajat. v. 233 to have survived in the with the old coinage of his country, see vi. 
HinduizM S'Shi dynasty down to ifce tenth 177 ; vii. 926 ; viii. 168, 883. . 

century a.d, Begarding the term dinmi’a Note M, iv. 

For passages indicating K,'s acquaintance 496, wiould be consulted. 
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118 . He foUowed him in haste mth the anxious desire of aseertaining the 
truth, and when he liad reached his home in impatience, he saw [there] his sister. 

119. Brother and sister looked long at each other with emotion and suddenly 
let flflw their tears, made doubly hot by their sighs. 

120 . When the boy asked the potter’s wife : « Mother, who are these two ? ” 
he was told by her thus : “ 0 my child, this is your mother and that your maternal 
uncle.” 

121. Joj/ewdra advised the [boy] who felt wrath over his father’s imprison- 
nent, hut was [yet] helpless, to await his time, and then left for his other 


122. When he (Pravarasena) was prepared to raise a rebellion, chance willed 
that Tormd^a, that sun among men, died after having been set free from prison by 
his brother. 

128. Pravaraaetta who felt despondent and weary, kept his mother from 
death and then went abroad eager [to viaitj Tlrthas. 

124. At that time Hirajf.ya, too, died without issue, after having protected the 
3 arth for thiity-one years less ten months. 

125. At that period there lived at Ujjayitil as the sole sovereign of the world story of vairamaiii/» 

the glorious YilcmmaMiya who [also] bore the second name of flarya. Aratrgupta. 

126. Leaving the four arms of S'iva and the four seas, Fortune in ardent 
desire gave herself up to this king, whose good fortune was wonderful. 

127. It is owing to liis having used his fortune [only] as a tool for 
increasing virtue, that even to this day men of noble character stand with their 
necks erect before the rich. 

128. By destroying the S'aias he made the task light for S'iva who is to 
descend to the earth for the extermination of the Mlecchas. 

129. To this king, whose fame penetrated all quarters of the world, who was 
easy of approach for the virtuous, and whose audience-hall was [frequented] by all, 
betook himself a poet called Mdtrgwpia. 


110. Compare note i. 167. 

1S6, It is certain that K. himself saw in 
this VikremadifyaSm'^a of Ujjayini the kmg 
whose snpposecl viotory over the S'akas he 
believed, according to the theory referred to 
in note ii. 7, to he commemorated by the 
commencement of the S'aka era, 78 A.n. This 
is proved hy Hi. 128, and by the close 
approach of the above date to i..n. 106, the 
date which K.’s chronology assigns to the 
death of flirapya. 

K. himself helps ns to correct the great 
chronological error implied by this view, when 
stating, in. 880, that YikcamadityB-Harya was 


the father of SllaiitycirPratapiUiki. As the 
latter cannot he awone else but the King 
S'iladilya mentioned by Hinen-tsiang {Si-yu- 
ki, ii p. 261) as having wed about 5EU A.D._in 
Mtlava, we must oonmde in accordance with 
the arguments first set forth by Dr. Bhau 
Daji {J, So. Sr, B. A. S., 1861, p. 208 sqq.), that 
K.'s YihramidLtyBrHaTja was in roalify the 
same as tho YikiamSdil^a who is mentioned by 
Eiuen-tsiang as the predecessor of S'iladitya. 
The reign of this Yilframltditya maybe placed 
with Prof. M. MHcmb (Wfa, pp, 286 sqq.) in 
the first half of the sixth, centmy. 

129. Dr. Bhau Daji has endeavoured to 
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MiTMOTiA. 130. This [poei], who hnd grown up iu viivious .-ourts, roileoted ovsr tk 

wondei’ful might of tiiis profound king and Ihimgld thus : 

181. “ This king hero is aidowod with murits and is a friend of the viiimous' 
to comprehend liis perfeotion [one niUBl tnrn] to tho kings of old times," 

132. " Before this Icing wise and learned Brahinnus need not fold theh heuk 
[in prayer] in order to receive hontrar and distinction.” 

138. “Before him tlie mind does not lose its acuteness by having to espiess 
its thoughts under disguise just as a lady of good breeding Pias to do],” 

134'. “ As the tallc of the wicked is wasted [upon him], and as he diseri. 
minatea hatwaon the right and wrong, one’s own merit does not lose its value iu Mb 
aervioe.” 

135. " Men of merit do not feel before him as if dead in life, since they are 
not placed [by him] on the same fooling mth tlio wiekeil and tlie ignorant.” 

138. “ Men of iioblo oharaelar nood not feel painod and hoavo eiglis at Ms 
presents, bueauBo this discoraing Qmnea] niakes l.ht'se with duo regard to the 
esteem [they deserve].” 

IS?. “This judioioUB [prineo] troais ('uch eharacler according to its 
qutditios, and gives fresh strength to the offovls of all by suitable marks of 
esteem." 

188, “The pains which attendants take iu his service in orrlw to secure Ms 
kindness, arc not [without profit] liko tho sale of snow on a snowy mountain, since 
he perceives the hardships [inoimml by them].” 

139. " In the oounoil of this king there is no confidant of false merits, no 
minister who loves quarrels, breaks his promises or robs.” 

140. “ His servants do not use rough words, nor do they wound each other to 
the quick with jesting words, nor do they combine in jealousy against thf 
admission of othera." 

141. “This ruler does not watch the faces of those who show [servile] eom 

prove by mi iugenious theory tire ideaitity of Kftlicliisa in the Rajat., and on the attribiitio; 
tho poet whose regency in TraOitiir to Kalidasa of the Praltrit SetuknSi 

is desoribed in the following w., with the oomposed at the request of a king Pravai's 

f reat poet Kalidasa, see J.J}o.Br.£.A.S., sona. The latter he asamned to have bee 
861, pp. 208 sqq. This theory was dosely Framraaem 11., Matrgupta’s sucoeasor. Pro 
ootnneoted with another, subsequently taken M. Muller has reproduced those argiim®i 
np by Fergusson and ftof. M. Muller, that with great lucidity, JMia, pp, 312-317, bv 
the famous Vikramaditya at whose court has in the some place indicated the gras 
the Nine Gems, and among them Kalidasa, objeotiona which praolnde the acceptance ( 
flouriahed according to the Indian tradition, this iclantihcatiou. 
was identical with the Vikramaditya-Harja of Verses ascribed to are given i 

the sixth century a.d. the Auaitifmiiearaoaroa of K^emendra and : 

Dr. Bhau Daji’s arguments were chiefly the Suih^tSvali of Vallahhadeva; compa: 
based on the synonymity of the two names Cat Catalog., s.v,, where references are M 
Kalidasa and Matrgupta (SaK : matf, lidaa ; given to passages which name a Matrgnpt® 
gupta), on the absence of any mention of an author on Alaiiiara and the Natyaflftstra 
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plaisance, who praise up their own wisdom and in their blindness hold themselves tout 
omniscient.” 

142. “ Wicked wretches never find a chance for interrupting a conversation 
of great impoit which may have been begun with him.” 

143. “If I thus attach myself to this faultless prince who is worthy of 
being served, the attainment of advantages for myself along with spiritual 
merits cannot be far off." 

144. “It is clear to me that I may serve this king who is deep-minded, who 
recognizes merits and has a firm intellect, rvithout apprehension of Ironble.” 

145. “Nor does it appear to me right that after having gratified him and 
having obtained his gifts, I should [subsequently] serve any one else and wander 
about on tire earth, as [one might do] in the ease of other kings.” 

146. After he had thought this over thoroughly, he did not seek to please the 
royal assembly as one new [to him], nor did he push himself into, the company of 
distinguished persons. 

147. While he thus displayed his accompUshmsnts with modesty, the king 
recognized that he was anxious to gain [an opportunity] for proving his superior 
capacity. 

148. And ha thought : “ This noble person is not merely a man of distinction. 
His ways of deep insight show that he has a claim to the liighest consideration." 

14:9. Though of this opinion, the king yet in order to ascertain Ms innermost 
thoughts and to test him, did not honour him with such presents as would have 
befitted liirn. 

160. The wise [Matrgupta] knew from this [apparent] want of attention that 
the Mng, whose disposition -was munificent, was taking Mm into his intimacy, and 
served liim with devotion. 

151. By the assiduous services of this wise [person] which increased by 
degrees, the king was ns little wearied as by [the presence of] Ms own body. 

162. By making his presence neither too shoii; nor again too long, he pleased 
the Mng, just as the moon [is pleased] by the dm’ation of the autumn nights. 

153. He was not confused by the jests of the servants of the household, the 
repeated changes in the behaviour of the door-keepers and the false praises of the 
ooui’t-pai'asites, 

151. When he obtained from the Mng Mndly words, he was hke a rock 
which receives shade ; when passed over by Mm, he did not feel angry like a 
rival. 

155. That judicious man did not oast his eyes on the Mug’s female servants, 
did not sit together with the king’s enemies nor talk with low persons in the king’s 
presence. 


SUifiauPiA. 
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166. Tke offifliala, wlio naturally ara tlia king’s defaniators and mtk tk® 
people live on slander, did not hear from liim eensnra of tko king. 

167. rinaly resolved, ke was not induood to relax his efforts by tkoss wko, 
being [themselves] incapable of the exertions of service, talked [to Mm] daily with 
kind intent about tho uselessness, etc., of [serving] the king. 

158. By praising the excellent qualities of others also, as occasion offered, 
by never showing obstinaey and by manifesting his learning, he gained tha haart of 
the courtiers. 

169. Mdirgupta passed thus six months, serving him unweariedly with the 


160. Then once the king, when going outside, noticed him grown thin in 
body, dust-covered and in torn dothes, and thought : 

161. “I, in my desire to ascertain his strength of character, have subjected 
this excellent man, who is a stranger, without piutection and without relatives, to 
a severe trial.” 

162. “Deluded by power, Maa, I have not thougbt of what would be hie 
sholtor or his food or Iris clotlring.” 

163. “ Even now I have not comforted with splcndom' this man who is 
withered by cold winds and fierce heat, ns the spring [would comfort] the tree,” 

164. “ Who could cure the exhaustioa of this worn-out unfortunate man, 
remove his weariness or alleviate his fatigue?” 

166. “ Should I not have to offer him the philosopher's stone or nectar 
{amrta) for Ms service, consideriiig how I have tested him in my delusion ? " 

166. " By what honour them could I repay to him my debt for his great mails 
and excessive exertion in [my] service?” 

167. While the Mag thus reflected, there occurred to him no honom: of any 
kind sufficient to [mark] Ms goodwill towards tMs servant. 

168. Their came the winter scorching the body, as it were, with its winds 
wMoh brought hoar frost and dmse mists, 

169. The continued darkness wMch covered the regions subdued by the fierce 
cold, appeared as if it were a black doak. 

170. The days became short, for the sun, which seemed pained by the cold and 
eager to seek the warmth of the submarine fire, was rapidly descending into the ooean 

171. Then once by ohanoe the king woke up in the middle of the night, 
wMle the house was lit up by lamps and the glowing fire-pans shone forth, 

172. He saw before him the lamps sh Aen by the wintry winds which partly 
entered the house rvith their harsh and loud soimds, 


17S. The rare onomstopoetio word iWihioiw is found also viii. 963. 
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173. Tten looking for servants to ligtt tkese [lamps] again, lie called out 
•witk a loud voice ; “ Wlio of the guards is present outside ? ” 

174. Thereupon while all [the guards] were sleeping placidly, he heard a voioe 
from within the outer enclosure ; “ 0 king, I, Matfgupta, am here.” 

175. When the king himself had called him in, he entered the palace which 
the presence of fortune made delightful, without being noticed by the others. 

176. He was told to light the lamps. Then when he had done this and was 
about to retire outside ivith quick steps, the king asked him to stop for a 
moment. 

177. Shaking doubly ivith cold and fear he went up to the king, but not too 
far, wondering what he might say. 

178. Then the king asked: “How far has the night progressed?" He 
answered : “ Sire, one watch and a half of the night remains.” 

179. Then the king spoke to him; “How have you ascertained precisely 
the time of the night ? And why did not sleep come upon you at night ? ” 

180. Then resolved to rid himself by an announcement of his condition either 
of hope or of misery, he composed the following verse at the spnr of the moment 
and recited it to him. 

181. “ While I, assailed by cold and with my throat parched by hunger, was 
sinking in the ocean of thoughts like a bean-com, and with my underlip split [by 
cold] was blowing at the dying Are, sleep somehow deserted me like a neglected 
mistress and went afar. The night [however], like the land which has been 
bestowed on a worthy person, does not get exhausted.” 

182. The king after hearing- this [verse] acknowledged his exertion with 
thanks, and dismissed this prince of poets to his fomer place. 

183. And he reflected : “ Shame over me that I stand yet thus now, when I 
have heard from this excellent man whose mind has become despondent, these words 
hot with pain." 

184. “ Surely he sits in distress outside, since he has not been recognized in 
his heart, and thinks my words of thanks empty as if they were those of some one 
else." 

185. “ Though for a long time I try to think of some honour worthy of him, 
yet even now no gift of great value occui-s to me,” 

186. “And yet— jnst his feUeitouB word makes me remember that the lovely 
land of Eaimr is now without a king." 

187. “ Therefore I gi-ant that land to this worthy man, though I know well 
that even great Idngs are eagerly seeking it" 

176. I adopt the reading of A„ tadaS,nto, now confirmed by L, for tadapnto of A, and Ed. 
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188. After thus taking a quirk resolve, the king despatched secretly that reiy 
night messengera to the ministers of Kaitm/r. 

189. And he instructed them : “ Ho who will show yoir my royal deeres 
Mdlrgupta by name, should be inaugurated as king without hesitation,” 

190. Then when the messengers hml set out, the king got his own decree 
written and passed the rest of tho’night in satisfaction. 

191. But Mdt^'gupta, who thought that even an interview with the Idng was 
fruitless, abandoned all hopes and Ml as if freed from a burden. 

192. And in his heart he thought : “ What had to be done, I have done. ly 
doubt has been appeased to-day. Now that the goblin ‘ Hope ’ has left me, I shall 
find happiness.” 

198. “ What an error of^mine this was, duo to following others, that [relying] 
upon the people's tales I thought this [king] worthy to ho served by me I ” 

194. “ The tribes of crawling animals which livt^ on air (sorponts), have been 
called ‘bli/igm'j those [cloplmnts] which with Ihoir big oar-laps diive off the 
humining-hoea, have been named ‘giija’j and the tree which is affected by the 
fire residing in its interior, hoars the name of Nhmu. Thus the people unoontrellad 
in their babbling have tui-ncd everything tupsy-lurvy." 

195. “ And yet— that [king] who has nmdo the houses of his favouriteB 
favoured with fortune, is by no moans inaceossiblo." 

19G. “What fault is it of this liberal blaineloss king? On the contrary, it 
is my want of merit which has to be accused. That stands in the way of my 
luck.” 

19?. “ If the sea which rolls its waves glittering with jowels, is stopped in its 
movement towards the shore by the winds, the fault lies in the applicant's had 
foriune, but not in the least in the liberal disposition of the giver.” 

198. “For those who are eager for readily attainahle fruit, the king's 
servants ace better than their masters, as the latter yield fruit [only] after seveiw 
exertion.” 

199. “ Those who stand at the foot of the lord of the animaJs (S'iva), they 
surely do not obtain on tho spot anything hut ashes. But those who stand at that 
of his bull and obtain the shiniiig*gold, what happy times are not ever [in store] 
for them ? ” 

200. “However [mnoh] I may ponder, I do not discover any fault of my own 
the pereeptiou of which might have made this prince turn away from me 
notwithstanding my services.” 


194. The aUuaions are to the imis a »io7> vV®, ‘to sins’), alld8a»Hi(fromth6^/sa^M, to 
lueendo etymologies assumed for the words bo calm The SfamS tree supplies IAb wood 
bhogin (from tjbhx^, 'to enjoy’), gt^a (from the used for producing fire by friction. 
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201. “ However, wlio could get to reaping his reward from a Icing who follows 
the footsteps of others, if one comes before him without having been [previously] 
honoured by someone else ? ” 

202. “ Those very drops of water which, while floating about in the soa, are 
ever unheeded, are when drawir up by the clouds and falling down , [as rain- 
drops], received by the sea in the embrace of wave-circles and, indeed, turned into 
pearls. Thus a person even of small consequence, if he has been well treated by 
somebody else, is on his arrival, as a rule, honoured by the great.” 

203. With such thoughts he monged that [Mug] who wus worthy of being 
served ; for in misfortune even a wise man’s mind fads. 

204. When the morning had broken, the Mng directed the doorkeeper to call 
in MStrcju/pia. 

205. Ushered iu thereupon by several chamberlains who had hastily gone 
forth [to call him], he stepped before the lord of the earth like one who has 
abandoned hope. 

206. He made his bow, and at that very instant the king had the document 
handed to him by the secretary {lehMdhihmn) to whom he gave a signal with his 
brows. 

207. And he himself spoke thus: “Well, do you know Kasmlr? do there 
and deliver this deoi'ee to the state ofiScers." 

208. “ He who should read the document on the way, is responsible by my 
body. Be careful not to forget this order on any accoimt ! ” 

209. As he did not Icnow the Idng’s mind and dreaded the hardships, he saw 
in tMs order a burning flame, but not the light [issuing] from the point of a 


Miimvrii. 



jewel. 

210. After Mdirguptci had left with the words : “ As you order, so [it shall 
he],” the Mug stood talking -svith his trusted counsellors as before, and showed no 
pride [over his munificence]. 

211. The people then blamed the king when they saw Mutfgwpta, setting out 
[for the journey], unused as he was to the fatigue, weakened in body and mthout 
provisions or friends. 

212. “ 0, [look at] this inconsiderate conduct of the sovereign, who employs 
a man of worth in a task fit for a common peraon.” 

213. “ The foolish long, forsooth, has thought just him fit for hardships, 
because serving day and night he underwent hardships in vain hope.” 

214. “Ha servant adopts some [particular] line for seiving his master, the 
latter without judgment takes him, indeed, to be fit for that veiy [line].” 


S14. The conjeotural reading vpaya/Ai yai/it, proposed in the text, is confirmed by L. 
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215. “ Wlion S'esa offered to tho foe of tlie Asuraa ( Visnu) his body aa a ooiidi 
he sought for ease by thus averting tire danger dreaded from the foe of the anahaa 
(Gamda) ; but in reality he abandoned oaso. Heoauso that [god], when made awiiie 
of his oapaeity for [enduring pain, laid upon him the wearisome and never-encliiig 
task of bearing the weight of the earth." 

216. “ This eminent man perceiving in himself more merits than in those 
worthy persons whom this [king] had taken [into his favour], attached himaalf ^ji, 
him with full confidence.” 

217. “ Can any one display more want of judgment tlran this king, who, 
indeed, heeanse an eminent man has shown superior merits, has paid him suoh aa 
honour ? ’’ 

218. “ Who else shows [such] want of feeling, except the cloud which sends a 
mere drop of water for tho peacock who dances displaying his toil-fan [and hopes] ; 

‘ He who appreciates the various shiniirg ohjocts and rejoice, s even iu the frail im- 
how, what kindness will he not do for me when ho sees this tail?’” 

219. There was no thought of his future greatness in the mind of 
while he quite cheerfully marched along on tho ivads. 

220. Finding, as it wore, a support for his ann in tho [various] auspioious omens 
which presented themselves in rivalry, he did not feol fatigued, 

221. He saw on the path a wagtail [seated] on the top of a snalre’s hood, and 
dreamt of himself as having ascended a lofty building and crossed an ocean. 

222. And being versed in the S'astras ha thought : “ Surely, in view of these 
auspicious omens the king’s order might bring me luck.” 

223. “ Even if I shonld obtain but a very small reward in Kamvr, yet her? 
much more valuable will it not be on account of the [spiritual] excellence of thal 
priceless country?” 

224. As he marched on, he found paths which he could get over withoui 
fatigue, houses where guests were clear, and hospitable reception at every step. 

225. Thus passing along he saw before him the snowy range (Himalaya] 
verdant with waving trees and glittering auspiciously like a dish of curds. 

220. Breezes, familiar to the land which he was to rule, went forth to mee 
him, giving delight with their [scent of] resin and laden with the spray of th 
Oa'iigd. 

227. Then at the place called Krwmma/rta he reached the watoh-statio 
(#oi:ka) which bears the name of Kcmlum and is nowadays located at S'Hrapi^a- 

330. Jor mUiffakaralamMa o£ A and L the Gafiga j the most important among the 
emend °lcaralamba, and ^ are easily is the river Sind, oomp. note i, 67. 
confused in S'srada eharaoters. 337. For a detailed aocount of the posiB' 

j 336. Numerous streams and springs of of Krawmarta and Suramra, and for t 
KaSmir are considered as manifestations of explanation of the term ^akka, see Note £ 
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228. Then he heard that the ministerB of Kaimvr we for some reason IiUtestoia. 
present at that place, which was thronged by people of various lands. 

229. After removing his former dress and putting on clean clothes he went 
before them to deliver the king’s order, 

230. As his success had been indicated by the oecuri’enee of auspicious omens, 
some wayfarers followed him as he walked forth, to see these auguries bear fruit. 

231. When the door-keepers heard that a messenger from TihranSMtya had 
arrived, they quickly announced his presence to the ministers of Kaimvr. 

282. Invited on all sides to come and enter, he freely approached them, 
attended as they were by all the vassals, 

233. After he had received proper welcome from the ministers in order of 
precedence, he placed himself on the highest seat which they indicated to him. 

234. When asked thereupon with due respect by the ministers for the order of 
the king, he slowly, as if he felt ashamed, handed to them the latter’s decree. 

235. They respectfully greeted the king’s letter, assembled in private, and after 
opening and reading it spoke thus with deference; 

286. “Is your Honour’s name?” He replied to them with a smile: 

“ Tes, that it is.” 

237. Then was heard the cry: “Who, who is present among the officials on 
duty ? ” and there was seen the apparatus for the inauguration of a king {abJii^eka) 
ready prepared. 

238. Then that place became in a moment thronged by crowds of people 
indulging in confused cries, and resembled the agitated sea. 

239. Placed with his face turned eastwards on a golden throne, Matrgu’ptO’ 
received then the bath of inauguration from the assembled high officers of the state. 

240. The water of the abhifek«-[oeremony] which flowed down with a loud 
sound from his chest, broad like the slope of the F’Midhya[-range], resembled the 
stream of the I?eu«. 

241. Then after his body had been bathed and anointed and all his limbs 
dressed with ornaments, he stepped on to the royal throne, and the subjects thus 
addressed Mm as their king : 

242. “ May you rule over tMs our land, since King Vikramdditya whom we 
had ourselves asked to protect it, has designated you as one equal to himself.” 

243. “ Do not believe, 0 Mug, that this country by wMch at all times [other] 
countries have been granted, was granted [in your case] by others.” 

244. “ As parents are only the [immediate] cause for the production of a birth 

248, Oftheaa.//. 9 !(ZwaMieand®&M«}i!wMoh of thy text, L has actually wVffltfaiii. The 
A, has indicatecl for whihyante and vUtAdihaik meanmg remains the same with either reatung. 
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Mii^GTOiA. wHch one obtains by ono’a own [pievions] (looils, thus too are other Qdngs] for that 
of a throne in the case of kings.” 

245. “ Sinoo [luattera] stand tlius, yon ought, 0 king, not to lower onr and your 
own dignity by aclmowledging some one elso as your master.” 

246. Eing Mdtrgupta, though justly told tluis by them, remembered the 
kind treatment on the part of his master, and smiled for a short while. 

247. He made the day festive by bountiful gifts suited to his new royal power, 
and spent that day of highest luck at that same plaeo. 

248. When he was then askod by the ministers on the following day to 
proceed to the city, he despatched to the givei’ of liis kingdom a messenger with 
wonderful presents. 

249. Eemombering that this might appear to tho mind of his master as if he 
wished to vie with him owing to the oxcollmico of his [now] country, he felt 
ashamed and guilty. 

250. Ho thereupon called otlior mossongovs luid dospatohod, in order to 
indicate that ho romemherod the sorvioo [dun] to his master, also prosonts of small 
value [consisting of] whulosomo [fniits] and tho like. 

251. And remoniberiug with tom's in his oyos tho oxiraordinary virtues of that 
[ruler], he sent one verse of his own written by himself. 

262. “ You show no sign of emotion and do, indeed, not boast ; you do not 
indicate your liberal disposition, but yield your good fruits [like a ti-ee]. Yom' 
favour is perooived only when you grant your rewards, just as [that] of the clorul 
which pours down silently its rain.” 

263. Then he entered the city with his troops which extended to the horizon, 
and governed the land in the right way as if he had obtained it by succession. 

284. He whose soul was by nature elevated, did not limit bis impulses lilts a 
beggar’, where liberality or manliness [were concerned]. 

265. When ha in his liberality was preparing to have saarifices celebrated 
[aoeompanied] by extensive Haksinas, he thought of the slaughter of animals and 
felt Qria heart] oompresaed by pity. 

256. Hence he proclaimed for the length of his reign a prohibition against 
slaughter in his laud and offered [at sacrifices] ponldge made of pulverized gold 
and other [precious stuffs]. 

257. When King Mdtrgv/pia threw about his porridge, who did not feel his 
thirst quenched and his joy roused? 

288. This Mug who was eminont, who had seen misfortune and was liberal, 

S60. L reads anai'ffhSifi/api, “valneless,'' S66. Comp, notes v. 16 ; viii. 811. 
and confirms the reading of A iatmy&d. 
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deserved to be approached, even more than Fikmmadiiya, by those who desired Maisgopta. 



259. The king’s cheerful amusements, to wliieli his praiseworthy judgment 
added flavour, gave delight among men of wisdom. 

260. When Mei^iha showed before liim his new [jmem called] Hayaguvavadka 
the Death of Tlayagrlva ’), he did not get from Mm a word of approval or dissent, 

until he had completed it. 

261. Then when he set about to bind the volume, he (Matrgupta) placed below 
it a golden dish, lest its flavour might escape. 

262. Honoured by such appreciation on tho part of that [king], the poet 
Bhartrmmfhn thought the rich reward superfluous. 

263. He built a [shrine of] Madhusudana (Yiaiju) called Mdtrguptasvdmm, 
whose villages were in the course of time appropriated by Ifammafor his own temple. 

264. While this king ruled the earth after attaining the royal power in the 
manner described, five years passed less three months and one day. 

265. The son of ATijand (Pravarasena) who was pleasing the Pitrs by MimotPfKoariiBeini. 
[offering to them] the waters of Tuthas, heard of this usurpation which had taken 

place in Ms own country. 

286, Anger absorbed in him the tender feeling arising from the sonuw for his 
father, just as the heat of the sun [absorbs] on a tree the moisture arising from 
the di'ops of night dow. 

267, When he got to S'nparmta a saint called Asvapdda, who appeared in 
the guise of a Pasupata ascetic, offered Mm food prepaa-ed from roots and thus 
addressed him : 

268. "When I on gaining supernatural power asked you who had attended 
upon me in a former birth, after your desire, your 'wish was after a kingdom." 


200. Metfiha, or Bharirmajihi, is mon- Mavma built under the name of Mantma- 
tioned by K?emendra in the Suiifttatilaka 8B«»iOT,eoiop.iv. 698 sq. The names of 
and by Mahkha {Srikaij.ihaB, ii, 68). The temples are regularly formed by adding tho 
latter places Tiim by the side of Suhandhu, term tvdmin to tho name of the parson who 
Bhktavi and Baua. Verses are quoted under built the shrine. This use of scftww oorre- 
his name in S'rivara’s Subhasitavali and spends exactly to that of ik, ikara in the 
later anthdlogieB, comp. Cat, Catalog,, p. 397. names of S'ivartemples ; oomp. note j. 106. 
Prof. Buhier has shown, JJgjoct, p. 42, by a 265. Reference is made to the rite of tho 
reference to flemaoandra’s AlaifaKaraoudil- pitftarpaifa which forms a portion of the 
mapi) that the Sayagrlvaoadha was a Kavya. Saihdhya and S'raddha ceremonies. 

According to Cat. OotBioy.,p. 764, the work is •^267. Regarding the sacred mountain 
mentioned in the Kavyapraka^a and Sahitya- called Sriwnata or Srlhila, see Ttpfupitr, 
darpapa. Dr. Bhau Daji found verses from it ii 141 ; v. 118, and P, W., s.v. _ 
quoted in Raghavabhatta’s commentary on 268. Sidkaka designates in Tantra tests 
tiiB S'aknntnla (M. Mnuiiii, India, p. 814). andMahatmyas the pupil whoaspires to magic 

203. The temple of Matyguptmvamn is power. Here clearly a kmd of /«»im7ms is meant, 
not mentioned elsewhere, and its position is Comp, the TaMhatimtnamdtt (Jnmnin MS., 
unknown. Regarding the temple which No. 6293), passim ; the S amimtara, etc. 
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269. “ Then when I was preparing to fulfil this desire, he who beai-s the 
moon as his diadem (S'iva), directed me thus : ” 

270. “ ‘He who is [now] your famulus {sadhaka), is a semi-divine attendant 
(f/anio) of mine. I will truly carry out his TOsh in another birth.' ” 

271. “ Therefore, Sir, the Lord will appear to you and fulfil your thought.” 
"With these words he (A<vapada) disappeared. 

272. When he (Pravarasena) hod passed a year there over ascetic exercises 
with the wish of securing the royal power, S'iva, who had been reminded by the 
saint’s words [of his promise], appeared to him. 

273. After S'iva, who wore the disguise of an ascetic, had declared that he 
would fulfil his desire, he (Pravamsena) asked fcom him that he might become a 
king [ever] awalre for the conquest of the world. 

274. S'ambhu (S'iva) wishing to ascertain his object, spoke to him: “Why, 
0 prince, do you desire transitory enjoyments, neglectful of your salvation ? ” 

275. He replied to him : “I have said this, thinking you were S'ambhu imder 
the disguiso of an ascetic. But indeed you are not that god, the lord of the 
world.” 

276. “ Because the gi-eat when asked for little, give much of their own accord. 
That liberal [god, gcil. S'iva] gave to him who asked in his thirst for miUc, the 
ocean of milk." 

277. “Do you not know of the exasperating overthrow of that noble 
family which [until its re-installation] must ever see misery [even] in celestial 
bliss ? " 

278. Then the lord of the world full of kindness granted his prayer, and 
manifesting hunself in his [true] form spoke once more : 

279. “In time when you are immei’sed in the pleasures of royal powei’, Aha^dda 
will, by my order, carry to you tho indication which will announce that you are to 
reach communion [with me]." 

280. With these words the god disappeared, and he (i’ravarasena) after 
bringing his ascetic observances to a close and talnng leave of A^vapdda, went 
forth towards his desked land. 

LSI. When the ministers came into his presence after his story had become 
known, he restrained them from hostility against Mdtrgiipta, addressing them 
thus : 

282. “ My mind is bent on destroying tho arrogant ViJemndditya ; my mind 
is not initated by anger against Matryupta." 

283. “ What would he [gained] by crushing enemies who are unable to hear" 


^ 276. The story of Upamanyu is allndod to ; comp. MahSbh. xni. rriv. 362 sqq. 
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III. 298.] 

up with distress ? It befits to aspire to victory over those who are able to uproot 
the former.” 

284. “Who else is slighted by the lotus-flowers but the moon whose rise 
they hate? What sense is then in his breaking the teeth of those elephant- 
princes which uproot those [lotua-flowers] ? But, forsooth, the great, [eiiger] to 
manifest their strength, abandon the contest with those who are not their equals, 
and let loose their acoumulated anger against those who have power over the 
fonner.” 

285. When on the march after the conquest of TngaHa, the prince received 
news that Yiliramdditya had suecumbed to the law of time (death). 

286. That day the prince heaved continual siglis; standing with his face 
oast down he did not bathe nor eat nor sleep. 

287. On the next day he heard tliat Matrgufita, who had proceeded from 
KaSmlr, abandoning the country, was encamped in the neighbourhood. 

288. Apprehending that he might have been driven into exile by some of his 
own [partisans], Prava/rasena approached him with a small escort. 

289. After he had saluted him and [seen] him comfortably seated, the Abdication of 
Idng bowed politely and gently inquired the reason why he had left the 
kingdom. 

290. After keeping silent for a moment he (Matygupta) answered with a sigh, 
and smiling : “ That benefactor, 0 Idng, is gone throngh whom I enjoyed the [rule 
of the] land.” 

291. “ The sun-crystal shines in all direotiona as long as the rays of the snn 
rest on its surface ; otherwise it does not shine at all, being only a stone." 

292. The Idng replied: “^Vho has, 0 king, wronged you that you should 
regretfully mourn over that ruler with a desire for revenge? ” 

293. Mdtrgupta then spoke with his underlip lit up by an angry smile : 

“ Nobody, though he may he superior in strength, can injure me." 

294. “ Truly, when that discerning [ruler] raised me to a position of honour, 
he did not sacrifice butter in ashes nor sow corn in barren soil.” 

295. “But those who remember benefits and are the slaves of gratitude, 
follow even nnconscionsly, the footsteps of their benefactors.” 

296. “Does not the sun-crystal lose its light after the sun has gone down, 
and does not the moon-stone mther along with the waning moon ? ” 

297. “ Going, therefore, to holy Ydrdmsl with the hope of [finding] happiness 
in quietism, I desire to effect a complete renunciation as befits a Brahman.” 

298. “ I am afraid even to look at the earth, which is cast in darkness without 
that sovereign who was like a lamp of jewels. What need I then say of contact 
with pleasures ? " 
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PaAVABASEWA II 299. After hearing in astonishment the words of that emhodiment of proper 

feeling, the wise Fravarasem too spoko thus suitably : 

300. " Traly, 0 Mng, this goddess earth brings forth jewels, since it produces 
for its own lustre pious and grateful peraons like youi-self." 

301. “ Who else is to be praised for his judgment but that sovereign who, 
alone in this world which is so dull, has fully comprehended you? " 

302. " Long, forsooth, would the roads of giutitudo have been deserted, if you, 
0 wise one, had not made your appearance on them." 

303. “ A worthless pei-son when receiving a favour, generally thinVa inwardly 
in this fashion : ‘ If it is not my luck which has ripened to-day, then why did he 
not give this to me before ? If he had no object with me, why does he not favom' 
his ovm poor relatives? If he were not afraid of my looldng through his 
weaknesses, then would that ginedy man give this away ? ’ " 

304. “ Even a small honour [bestowed] on persons of exalted character, grows 
into a [tree of a] hundred branches, since it is nourished by tbeiv [previously] 
acquired merits.” 

305. “ Therefore, yon being the foremost of the virtuous and praised by the 
wise, are truly, like a tested jewel, highly valued by the righteous." 

806. “ Hence do me [this] favour', do not abandon the throne, May it be 
also to my credit that I have sided with the virtnous.” 

307. “ May you agabi bestow your affection ou the land which was granted [to 
you], first by him and afterwards also by me." 

308. On hearing the king whose conduct was one of unfeigned generosity, 
speak thus, Matrgwpia spoke smiling slowly the following words : 

309. “Those words without which what has to be said, cannot be said, 
how should I proceed to utter them without overstepping the limits [of 
propriety] ? " 

310. “ Hence it may be that I say to-day also something impolite, though I 
have convinced myself that this your noble behaviour is unfeiguedly true.” 

311. “ Every one knows every one else’s insignificance in previous conditions 
of life ; hut one’s greatness at the present time is known only to one’s own mind.” 

312. “ My former condition which is in your mind, and yours which is in mine, 
confuses ns both. [Hence] we do not know our mutual feelings.’' 

313. “How should a person of my sort, after having been king, receive 
hack riches ? How should he brush aside with one step all propriety ? 

307. The pun lies in which 8VO. Road “mauadto'j/a tc, for “iiiaeadAti'- 

may bo taken either as two separate words yate misprinted in test, 
or asthe Ago. a, f. to 'a remarried 313. A king cannot accept gifts of 

widow.’ grace, 
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314. “ How eould one like myself for the sake of mere enjoyments reduce 
the uncommon greatness of that long’s generosity to the emrunoTi level?" 

315. “And supposing even that I should oare for enjoyments, 0 king, who 
would prevent me from [having] them while I preserve my self-respect intact ? " 

316. “ The henefit which he hestowed on me, would at once he wasted in my 
body, if not requited [by me] ; this is certain.” 

317. “By following the way which was that of this luler, Ihave to b yiTi g 
to light the fame which is [his due] for discerning between the worthy and the 
unworthy." 

318. “Now that he is gone, to survive [only] in fame while so much yet 
remains to be done, I wish to show myself true to the bond by at least renouncing 
enjoyments." 

319. When he had ended this speech, the lord of the earth said: "While 
you live, your riches are not to be touched by me.” 

320. Then the pious Mdtrffupta went to Vdrma^, assumed the reddish-brown 
garment [of an ascetic], and renouncing everything became a Tati. 

321. King Prauarasewatoo kept firm to his resolve and sent the whole revenue 
of Eamir' straight off to Mdtfgvjpiu,, 

822, The wise [Matrgupta], living on alms, handed over the wealth which he 
received against Ms wiU, to all who applied [to him], and thus continued to live for 
ten years. 

323. The story of these three [thus] displaying self-conscious pride towards 
each other and mutual consideration, is [purifying like] the water of the Oaiigd, 

324. King Pravojrasem thereafter caused the great of the earth (i.e, kings 
or mountains) to bend low, and thus easily made his great Ihme pervade [all] 
regions. 

325. His mighty glory, wMch like Agastya sudced up the ocean and over- 
stepped the mountains, brought brightness to creation. 

326. His army made the leaves of the Tamdla trees wither on the shores 
of the ocean and the leaves of the palms fall off, and it removed the 
forehead-marks (tamdlapattra) on the faces of the enemies’ wives and tore off 
the eorringB (tdiidala.) 


PBmBARENA II. 


Expcditioux nf 
PrurarnssKu Ff. 


316. Matrgnpta is made here to say that 
if he oared for pleasures, he might indulge in 
them without saorifioing his pride, as he should 
have to in accepting the kmgdom from Pra- 
varasena. 

326. Aaastya, according to the epic legend, 
drunk up tiie ocean and made Mount Tindhya 
lower its height. Agastya as the star Canopus 
marks by Ms appearance the end of the ramy 


season, when the waters (included in the ex- 
pression iAuronant^see gloss of A^) run cleat 
again; comp, note li. 140. 

326. The double-meanings of tamula- 
pattra and tSdidala make it necessary to giva 
a paraphrase of this verse, which 

the JP. W, knows only from a KoSa, is still 
the name for a hmd of oarring in the 
Panjab, 


H 
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Fratabasena II. 


[in. 327, 


327. By the flow of the [black] temple-juice of his war-elephaiits he gave the 
Bplondoui of a junction with the KdUrtdl (Yamuna) to the eastern ocean embraced 
by the Gmgd. 

828. By hia armies which spread to the brink of the horizon, he uprooted the 
inhabitants of Surdsfra on the shore of the western ocean, and destroyed their 
kingdoms. 

329. This earthly Indra, eager [only] for glory, extended among the Idngs 
his righteous conquest, free from love and hatred. 

330. He replaced Pratdpasila, also called S'ildditya, the son of VihramdilUya, 
who had been dethroned by enemies, in the kingdom of his father. 

331. He then brought back from Yikramddiiya’s residence to his own capital 
the throne of liis family wliieh had been carried away by enemies. 

332. Seven times he vanquished King Mtmmiini and let him off again, as 
under various pretences he did not acknowledge his defeat. 


827. The water of the Tarmcna is sup- 
posed to he dark and that of the Oahgd 
white j oomp. vii. 1477. 

828. EogardingiS'M/'fiffctt, the ancient name 
of a portion of the Gujarat peninsula, comp. 
CuNNiiroHAM, Ana, Geogr., pp. 826 sq. 

330. S'Uaditya-PratapasUa can be iden- 
tified with Sildditya of Malava, whom Hiura- 
tsiang {Si^yu-ki, ii, p. 261) mentions as having 
flourished sixty years before his own time 
and apparently indicates as the successor of 
Vikramaditya (l.e., i. p. 108). Prof. M. Mulme, 
Mia, p. 289, assigns to S'iladitya hypotheti- 
cally a reign from 660 to 600 a.d. 

881. Tbovee and Lassen, Ind. Alt., u, 
p. 912, have assumed that this verse referred to 
the famous tlirone of Vikramaditya which is 
frequentiy mentionsd in the legends regard- 
ing the latter, and that Pravarasena was 
believed to have carried it hack to Gjjami. 
As »a in the preceding as well as in the follow* 
ing verse designates Fravarasena, it is clear 
that the latter must be understood also by 
tern in our verse. In this case, however, the 
expressions svapwath and dnitaAi . , . jwnar 
could not he appropriately used with refer- 
ence to Ujiayini and Yikramtditya's throne. 
The general context renders it impossible to 
take Piatapatila as the logical subject of the 
sentence (<«na). 

832. 1 am unable to say who was this 
obstinate opponent designated as ' King 
MummunV The name must have been an 
old puzzle, as the reading of A, shows. There 
an attempt is made to get rid of it by divid- 
ing j'ltoa’jRWh mmibMmvjam (for jitvd nvum- 
OTMBt®) and referring the word to Pratapanla. 


The fact that the name reoiu's in iv, 167 and 
616, disposes of this conjecture. In the first 
assage Mummnni is mentioned as having 
een throe times defeated by Lalitdditmi in 
the second he is said to have formed with 
otiier kings the night-guard of JdySpiin. The 
three different kings under whom Mummuni 
is named, are according to K.’s chronology 
separated hy centmles. Hence it is clear 
that E. could not have meant the same person 
in all three passages. 

Was Mummnni possibly the title or family 
name of tho rulers of some oonntiy or tribe 
analogous to S'&hi, ^ekan, or simiki' terms? 
The word is evidently of non-Indiail o^n, and 
in the passage iv. 167, desoribing Lalitaditya’s 
march of conquest in the north, Mummnni 
is named between the Tundras and t^ 
Mauftas. Tlie foimer must he located in 
BadaldiAfin, and tho latter are undoubtedly 
the Tibetan inhabitants of Ladiikh and the 
adjacent regions j oomp. notes iv. 166 ; i. 812. 
As the Daeads receive subsequently separate 
mention, we may possibly here have tribes of 
Turkish orim such as the conquests of the 
Great and Little Tue-tchi as well as of the 
White Huns brought into tlie regions of the 
tipper Indus, and thus within the sphere of 
Easmir politics. 

EVom the above passages must be kept 
separate viii. 1090, 2179 v^ei'e a Mwwmwwwi, 
brother of Saihgata, is mentioned. He is 
named in tlie first place in a list of fareiyn 
Bajaputraa and hifl, princelings who serve 
King Sussala as condottieri or gentlemen- 
adventurers. Without placing too much re- 
liance on the identity of the names, it may he 
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033. Thea wlien after the eighth time he boldly tos going to put forth a 
Jfreah] pretence, the king (Pravarasena) spoke in anger ; “ Fie over [such] beasts ; 
let him be bound.” 

334. Anxious about his safety, he (Muramuni) spoke: “As I am a beast, I 
ought not to be Idlled, 0 you manly one ! ” and thereupon ho daneed in the midst 
of his court, imitating a peacock. 

335. Seeing him dance and utter cries like a peacock, the king granted him 
along with his safety a present sneh as is fit for an actor. 

336. After the conquest of the world, while he wsidod iu the city of his 
grandfather (Pravarasena I.), thei'e arose in liim the desire of founding a to\vn after 
his OTO name. 

337. Once that hero, the sim among Mugs, went forth at night for adventures 
in order to ascertain in a supernatural way the place and the auspicious time [for 
the foundation of the new town], 

838, The host of the stars, reflected on the jewelled points of the king’s 
diadem as he moved ahont, appeared like protecting mnstaid-seeds. 

389, Wandering about, he reached a stream which skirted the burning- 
ground and was bordered by trees looMng terrible in the light of numerous 
funeral pyres. 


snggested that in this iustance we possibly 
have before us a late descendant of the 
princely family rofsrrad to in the earlier 
boohs. The continued use of the name l^ahi 
for descendants of the royal family of the 
' S'ilhis of Kabul ’ (see note v. 163) long after 
the destruction of its rule, is vouched for Iw 
passages, like vii. 178, 274, 1470, 1660; viii. 
8'2!)0, and seems to offer an exact parallel. In 
the ease of a foreign adventurer we could 
easily understand the substitution of his 
family name for his own personal one.— Kor 
another suggestion regarding the origin of 
the name, eee note iv. 167. 

The_OT.f/, of the name in L deserve little 
attention, as tboir variations are evidently due 
to mete blunders of transcription; iii. 331 
iv. l&fmuiinimh; iv. 
viii. 1090 m^unP ; viii. 2178 ni^mniA. 

984-836. The curious story of Mnmmuni’s 
peaoock-dance might possibly have originated 
from some peculiar custom observed among 
Mummimi's people. For a similar popular 
legend got up in explanation of the habits of 
foreign nations, see iv. 179 sq. 

886. According to iii. 99 we must assume 
Qwi I‘urai}SdAistham is meant here as the 
residence of Pravarasena I. With this agrees 
fully the subsequent narrative regarding the 
foundation of the new S'rinagaxa. 


338. Grains of mustard-seed {mrfapa) 
are stiQ used iu Ka^mir as means of protec- 
tion against evil spirits; they are, e.g., 
generally sewn into the caps of small children. 

889-849. PiuvABAVnRA-S'BiKAflARA.— The 
legendray account which these verses give of 
the foundation of Pravarasena's town, can be 
correctly understood only in connection with 
■&e topography of modem S'riimgar. At tlie 
latter Cdnninohah, Am Gini/r,, p, 91, has 
already oorreotly fixed the site of Pravara- 
sena’s capitnL In support of this identifica- 
tion he referred to the general agreement of 
the description given in iii. 868 sqq. with the 
situation of the present capital and to the 
testimony furnished by Hiuen-teiang. The 
latter names [Life, p. 69) as his quarters in 
the capital of Karnnir that very Vihilra of 
Jayeridra which we know from iii. 336 to have 
been buUt by Pravarasena II.'s maternal uncle 
in the new ciiw. Prof. Bueleb has subse- 
quently called attention to dwignations 
Buivivmg for parts oi the modem city, such ns 
Did’tnar (DicTdaraatha) and Jlfe^'nutr (Bhnt- 
tirakamathn), which prove its identity with 
the town of Pravarasena H. ; see Sejiorf, 
p.16. 

The opinion expressed by these two 
scholars is further confirmed by the foot that 
the name iPrameapura (for Pmearasenapurfi 


PftAVABASElfA II. 


Pounilntion of 
I’ravarapuru. 
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340. TiiBTi there appeared on the [other] hank of the stream before that 
powerful [priuee] a big roaring demon with upraised arms. 

341. Covered with red light by the flaming looks of that [demon] the Hug 
glowed, like a large mountain which is enveloped by the glare of meteors. 

34.2. Then the Eaksasa laughed, and raising with a loud voice a terrible echo 
in all directions, thus addressed that fearless Pdng] : 


shortened Mmamt] can be traced thi'oughout 
the works of Esemendra, Bilhana, Kallmua and 
the later Chroniclers as the appellation, of the 
ciiy occupying the site of the present S'rinagor. 
ilo the present day it has also continued to be 
used in this sense in colophons of MSS., Jan- 
mapattras and other documents ; comp. Bajat. 
iv. 811 ; viii. 2408 j Sammjam. i. 4 j Wzfam. 
xviii. 1, 70 ; Siikaitilm. iii. 21, with jonar&ia’s 
Comm, on iii. 31, 08 j Sriv. iiL ^7 ; iv. 206, 330 ; 
Eortrth Ohton. 938. The moat oonvindne proof 
is, however, furnished hy the long list of ouild- 
ings and localities which are mentioned by 
the Chronicle in the new capital, and which, 
be^nnii^ with Pravarasena's own groat 
temple iTavarefia, can actually be identified 
within the modern S'tinagar or mitaimmediate 
vicinity. 

V Looking then within the precincts of the 
present S'tinagar for the local names men- 
tioned in our legend, we can in the first place 
identify that of the river Mahaetfrit, It had 
previously not been recognized as a name at 
all, but a Series of passages proves that it was 
the ancient appellation of the stream which 
issues from Dal lake and joins the 
Vitasta at the S.B. extremity of S'tinagar. 

In viii. 339 K. relates that the body of King 
Vccata who had been murdered in his palace 
at S'rinagar, was hurriedly oromated by a few 
faiiiful servants at the huming-place which 
lay ‘ on the island situated at tms confluence 
of the MahSaarif and Vitaata.' A reference 
to the map of S'rinagar will Aow that the 
only island in or near the capital which can 
be said to be situated at the meeting of the 
Yitasta with another stream, is tlie great 
island of J^Sy^sum formed on the S. by the 
. Yitastn and on the other aides by the two 
branches of the above named etream (comp, 
note iv. 88 on M&k^k<tavamh ; May%uin). 

He conclusion to be drawn ft'ora this re- 
garding the identity of K.’s Maiaaarit is 
further confirmed by the fact that close to 
the place whore the western branch of the 
Dal stream joins the Yitaatft (a little below 
the present First Bridge), there existed till 
the times of Maharaja Bapbir Singh a Hindu 
burning Ghat As the latter is mentioned 
already by Sfiv,, i. 442 sqq., in the fifteenth 


oontury in the identioal locality, it can he safely 
assumed that it marked the site of tho burn- 
ing-ground referred to in viii. 839 and alluded 
to in our own passage. S'rivara gives to the 
place the more modem name Mama^am, 
which from a passage of the TitaatamaMtmya, 
xvii. 6, oan be proved with certainty to apply 
to the junction above indicated. I 

Among the other passages of tho JlajaL 
which refer to the Mahfisatit, viii. 733, 763 
1090, 1168, 3181 are alaomstmoiive. In then 
tho stream is spoken of as on tiie line oi 
attack upon the city, in particular for force! 
coming from the East (viii. 733, 768, 8131). A 
reference to the map mil again show that the 
shallow etream coming from the Pal forms 
actually the south-eastern boundary for that 
part of S'rinagar which lies on the right bank of 
the Yitasta and contains the greater portion 
of the oily. Protected as it is on the B. and 
W. by the lakes of the Dal and Anch'ar, and 
on the S. by the Yitasta, this part of 
S'rinagar can be attacked with advantage only 
over tile narrow neok of land in tho N. or 
across the stream issuing from the Dal in the 
S.E. 

This stream, now known by the name of 
Tayafth Ski, ‘the apple-troe canal,’ is bounded 
along its right or N. bank by an old embank- 
ment about one and a half miles long, which 
strstohes from the rooky foot of the TaMit hill 
in the E. close to the high-lying bank of tlte 
Yitasta in the W. There oan be no doubt as 
to the antiquity of this embankment. Witliout 
it large portions of the city which are built 
along tiie low-lying shores of the pal and the 
numerous channels stretching from the latter 
to the "W., would along with all the ' floating* 
gardens ’ of the lake be exposed to annual in- 
imdations from the river. A further proof of 
its antiquity is furnished by the fact tiiat this 
embanmsnt bears along with the quarter 
built on it merely tbe general name of Suih, 
from Skr. setu, ‘ dyke,’ whereas all the other 
numerous embankments and causeways about 
S'rinagar have distinctive appellations. 

Several topographical considerations com- 
hine to prove that it was tliis old dyke or aefv 
which tlio popular legend related by K. re- 
presented as we leg and knee of the demon 
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343. “Excepting Vik^cmaditya and S'Mmht ■who excels in courage, and PRiVARA»BNA 11 , 

yourself, 0 protector of the eaith, it is difdcult to find perfect fortitude elsewlere.” — — 

344. “ Your desire, 0 ruler of the earth, will be fulfilled. Come to my side 
tifter crossing this embanlrment.” 

345. With these words the EaJrsasa stretched out his own Icnee from the 
other bank and thus caused the water of the Mahdaoffit [stream] to be parted by 
an embankment (seiu). 

346. The courageous PmmrcLsena thereupon drew his dagger from its sheath, 
knowing that the embankment was formed by a limb of the Eaksasa's body. 

34'7. The place to which he crossed over, after having cut mth this [dagger] 

' the flesh of that [Eaksasa] and thus made a flight of steps, is called E^unkibala. 

343. King Stidraka is l&a Vikwunaditya of the modern name Xhuil/'ial to which it 
a favourite horo of tlie fable literature ; comp, oorraaponds. The Ka. word lial, meaning 
e.g., Eaihas. hxviii. 6 aqq. 'place/ is frequently found aa the final part 

347. 1 prefer the reading of A, of local names in Ka4mir; comp.ym'^&if (see 

to k^rik^hala of A, and °Mla of L, in view note i. 40), Marshal, IPoJcki“b^, etc. 


who helped Pravaraaena to oroas the Mahtt- 
sarit. In the first place we can see from the 
map that the dyke deseilbed aotuaEy turns 
sharply at an angle of 90 degrees opposite to 
the camping-ground known as ihe Cinar 
B^h. Itrimscurioualyresemblesabentkuee. 
StiU more convincing is the fact that we find 
the name of J^rikSbala, which according to 
verse iii. 847 marked the spot where Pravara- 
sena reached firm ground, still attaching in 
its Ks. derivative Eku4‘M, to the city 
quarter situated at the W. end of the 
embankment. [For the phonetic connection 
of Ehujf'bctl, and Sfurikabah, comp. K4. 
MSi’ < Skr. jlefu/'a.^ A new popular etymo- 
logy which saw in kbiir the word Mu^, 
' hmlow,’ might have helped in the ohai^ of 
Xfuinkabala > Khu^^bal.'^ Finally it should be 
noted that K.’s description of ttie ‘Setu’ 
dioidim/ the water of the Mahsaarit {mahS^ct- 
rito vSri aettmmaniita^ iii. 3^) is exactly 
applicable to the Suth, if we assume that the 
various channels and marshes wMohlie imme- 
diately to the H. of the dyke, and are like the 
Jhiiuth Kul fed by the waters of the Dal, 
ware also comprised under the name' or 
MahSaaHt, 

That this was indeed the case, is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that the whole 
network of these waterways to the N. of the 
Sufb, has retained to the present day the name 
of Mar, which W6 have encountered above in 
the form Mari as an earlier appellation of 
the Taunth Kul. The question whether we 
have to see in this form ilfar a phonetio 
derivative of Skr. Mahaaarit or lAoe send in 


the latter form a Skr. adaptation of some 
earlier K4. name, cannot be settled from our 
present materials, and its decision would not 
affect the topographical oonclnsions above 
indicated. 

[Long after 1 had arrived at this conclusion 
1 noricod the oarious remark incidentally 
made by Vionb, ii. 69, which ascribes the con- 
struction of the embankment from the foot of 
the Takht hill to the city to Pravarasena. As 
Yigne Had no other materials regarding the 
'Sijat. than Wilson’s abstraot, which doss not 
mention the legend here disenssed, this notice 
must have been derived from oral information. 
At present no such tradition survivoB regard- 
ing the Suth.3 

The name of the village S/aritti/ca, where 
the demon showed to Pravarasena the site for 
his new town, can no longer he traced, but 
its position is sufBcien% indicated by the 
monlion of the goiM^s Sdrika. The latter, a 
form of Dutga, has been worsliipued sinoe 
ancient times on the N.W. side 0 ! the hill 
which Iw hnmeiUately to the N. of the central 
part of S'rinagar and is called after her 
Swrikdparsata or KS. Sdr^parsati comp. 
Jonar. 408 j Foiurth Chron., 944, 689, also 
Smi't, p, 17. The distance of the hill from 
Mu4'‘bal is about one and three-quarter 
nules. 

The legend told at length in the S'arikil- 
mihatmya rebites tliat Duigii, taking tlie shape 
of a S'&rikabird [Maind), carried in her beak 
the hill from Mount Mern to its present place 
in orcte to close a gate of the Daityas 
dweffing in hell. Subsequently she took up 
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348. When lie stood near the demon indicated to Mm the anspioious time 
(latjiia) and disappeared after saying; “Bnild [your] town where to-morrow 
you see the measuring line laid down by me.” 

349. He discovered that [merauring line] wMch the 7etala had laid down, at the 
village S'arifaJca at wMch the goddess S'anki and the demon {ya^a) Atfa resided. 

350. When he was first about to consecrate the [Linga of] Pmmrekara in 
pious devotion, the [image of Visnu] layasvdmm seated itself of its own accord on 
the base (pltlui) after hrealdngthe sacred diagram {y antra). 

351. This [image of Visnu] was called by the Idng after the name of the archi- 
tect Jaya who Imew the auspioiotts time {lagna) which the Vetala had indicated. 


348. li'or the meaning ot the term »uim- 
patana, comp. iv. 56. 

350-351. The story hero alluded to can 
be hetter understood by reference to the 
exactly corresponding legend related more 
fiilty in iii. 461 sqq. of the images SiOfehara 
ana Sattatmmn. Pravarasena, who from the 
previous account may he supposed to he a 
woriAipper of S'iva (comp. iii. 270 sqq., also 
iii. 866), wishes to consecrate first the Lihgaof 
S'iva-Pravare,(vara. By a miracle, however, 
there appears in the place prepared for the 
Liftga the image of Vi?t).u Jayamamin. As 
according to Uie rules given for the pratiithd 
of sacred images, special diagrama or yantras 
have to be traced on the ground for each god, 
Vijpu cannot occupy the base prepared lor 
S'iva’s emblem wiihont removing the ytmtra of 
the latter, The story derives the name given 
to the Vi?uu Bhrine of Pravarasena from that 
of his architect. Compara regarding yantrai 


Vi^Vndharmottara, iii., and for the use of 
the toim ssamm in names ot Vispu-images, 
note iii. 263. 

The slu'iiie of Jayamamin is referred to only 
once more, in v. 448, as Jayasvdmimroeana, and 
its position is not Imown. That of the Fra- 
mreia temple can be fixed with great pro- 
hahility at a site in the centre of S'tinagar, 
between the S. foot of the Hir"parvai and the 
Jma‘ Masjid, now occupied by the 2aatat 
of Baha’-ua-din Saliib. _ The old cemetacy 
which surrounds the ZiArat, contains in its 
wails and tombs many anoient remains. 

At the S.'W. comer of the cemetery stands 
an ancient gateway of great height and 
widii, hnilt c4 blocks of remarkable siae ; its 
roof must have fallen in long ago. This gate- 
way is designated by Brahman tradition as a 
part of 'Pravarasena’s temple’ and as the 
place where this Icing ascended to heaven. 
It is evidently the gate to which the tradition, 


her abode on tho liill to make sure of their 
not escaping. Tliis story is also briefly re- 
ferred, to in the Sdthdmr. Ixxiii, 109 sqq. 
For anotlier name of the hill, Fradymmpltim, 
comp, note iii. 469. [A modern popular e%mo- 
logy, generally accepted by PaniaKs and 
Snropeans, has turned the Sill of S’fltika into 
the ‘Hill of Hari’ or ‘the Verdant Moun- 
tain’; oomp. ViaifE, ii, p. 69; Bbbnieb, 
Travels, p. 308.1 

I have not been able to find any other 
mention of the demon Affa who, aooordmg to 
the translation given above of iii. 849, is re- 
ferred to as residins with S'arika at the 
village S'oritaka. It is possible tliat he 
figured merely in the popular etymolc^ of 
the name ^Mtaka whiciS that verse evidently 
alludes to. But it may be noted that another 
translation is also possible. Affena might be 
taW oa an instrumental from the word afta, 


‘tower,’ which would be a poetic designation 
of tho hill, called »(%« in the Mahtttmya. 
We should then translate: . . at the village 
ffflrffo&c, at which the goddess S'arika mth 
her towering nfill} and the Yakea resided.” 
The demon of the legend whom K. calls 
alternately iAiita, rakfds, vetala, might well be 
designated also as yaAsa, 

Aj renders S'aritaka by SarafatA, If this 
gloss is intended for the name of the village 
MSA'trath, in the Par^spor Pargapa, 74® 
41' long. 34° 9' lat., no value can he attached 
to it, as the distance of the latter place from 
S'rinagar precludes all thm^ht of its being 
meant in the legend here related. 

Prom vi. 191 it appears that the looali^ 
where the Vetala was supposed to have laid 
his measuring line, was known by the name of 
Vetiilasidraj^ta! hut its position cannot be 
clearly gathered from that pasaago. 
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852. Owing to his (Piwarasena’s) devoted worship the [image of] Vinfiyalta, 
[called] Bhhnasvclmin, of its own accord turned its face from west to east in order 
[to show that he was] not averse to [his] city, 

363 . In this city he, [who ruled] like Indra over the five races [of men], 
established [shrines of] five goddesses, who were designated by the word^r* ns 
SatlhMm^rl and so on, 

354. This king hod the ' Great Bridge ’ (Brhatsetu) built on the Yitastu. 
Only since then is such construction of boat-bridges (nausetu) Imown. 

355. Jaymilra, the maternal uncle of the king, caused the illustrious Jayeii- 
rlmvikdra and a [statue of the] ‘ Great Buddha ’ {SfliadlruMhi) to be erected. 

356. The minister Morakt who had possession of SiMah and the other Mbs, 
built the JHoraleahhavana, a wonder of the world. 

357. That city at the limits of which stood the [temples of] Vardhanasvomin 
and Vihakamm, was once famous [as containing] thirty-six lakhs of houses. 


related iu iii. 378 and by Bilhaka in Viknm, 
znii, 38, was attached in K.’atune. It is not 
certain, whether in the passage vii, 109, where 
a roiimpitha of Pravarefia is mentioned, this 
temple or the earlier shrine of Pravaraaena I, 
(aee iii. 99) ia referred to. 

3Sa. Oape^a (Yinajalra) is worshipped to 
this day under the name of BUmamamgarj^a 
in a rook lying at the foot of the southern 
extremity of the Ha.t“parvat fS'ftrikaparvata) 
close to uio Bilch*darwilza of Akbar's fortress. 
Under the thick layer of red daiih with which 
the stone is covered hy the worshippers, its 
supposed resemblance to the head of the 
elephant-faced god cannot now be traced, nor 
whether the face is turned west or east, ^riv, 
iii. 307, mentions the orection under Zain-ul- 
‘ubidin of a new shrine in lionour of Bhima- 
svAmigapeja. Tlie rock image of the latter is 
reteed to also by Saiubrfim in tlie Tirthai. 
Li its inunediats vicinity lies the Ziaiat of 
Muquddam Saliih, one of tlie most papular 
Muhammadan pilgrimage-places of the valley, 

363. Nothing is knoivn otherwise about 
tlie temples of these goddesses. 

354. Bi'haftefu, ‘ ttie Groat Bridge,’ must 
ho_ taken in all probability as a proper name ; 
it is certainly used as such in viii. 1171. Un- 
fortunately the latter passage doss not furmsh 
a clear indication of the bridge’s position, 
though it shows that the latter was at some 
distance from Miik^kaammm (May»sum). 
Boat-bridges are mentioned hy K. in the 
time of Har?a, vii. 1649, and by Sriv. iv. 198. 

It is enriouB that of the numerous per- 
manent wooden bridges over the Vilasta, 
whoso peculiar oonstruotion has attracted the 
notice of all modem travellers in Ka^mir 


feomp., e.g, VrosB, ii. p. 23), none can bo 
traced bac)i to an earlier date than the Zaina 
Kitdal, one of the seven bridges of S'rinagar, 
built by Zian-ul-'Abidiu (S'ri!). i. 282, 29B) in 
the 16m century. Were the engineers of the 
Hindu period who showed such skill in stone 
arohitecture, less versed in bridge construe- 
tion than their Muhammadan successors, who 
built chiefly in wood f Compare nolo vii. 1077. 

366. The 'Life' of Hiuen-tsiang, p. 69, 
relates that the pilgrim on his arrival at the 
Kaamir capital stopped at the convent 
(Vihara)of Cke^Mn-to-lo or Jayendra. There 
he rcodved instoiotion in the various S'astras 
from the chief of the priests of the establish- 
ment and probably spent most of his two 
years’ stay in tho country (cwv. 631-8.33 a.».). 
^at this establishmont was identical with tlie 
Jaymdrmnharti of our text, as first pointed 
out hy Dr. Bhau Daji, J. Bo. Br. 11. A. 8., 
1861, p. 22S, cannot be doubted. 

ilayondra’s ‘ Groat Buddha’ was prohnhly a 
colossal statue like the Bj’hadburmkti, which 
King LaKtaditya erected in copper at Pari- 
hasapura, according to iv. 203. From vi. 171 
sqq. we loam that the JayondraviliOra was 
burned and its Buddha-statne inolted don-n 
by King K?emagupta, who used its brass for 
the oonstiuction of tbs K$emagauri4vara 
temple. .Mother colossal Buddha statue in 
the city is mentioned under Hai'ija and 
Sussala, vii. lOW sq. ; viii. 1184. For a 
Brhadbuddha which survived to the 14th 
century, see Jimar. 430. 

366. No fiurtlier mention ia found of tho 
VfliArafcr temple) of this fortunate minister 
whom K. credits with the possession of Cuylon. 

367. Eie site of neither of these two 
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PBmBASBNAlL 858, He built [that] city, which was provided with regularly arraaged 
markets, at first indeed only on the right bank of the Vitasta, 

359. There are mansions which reach to the clouds, and ascending which one 
sees the earth, glistening in the rain at the close of the summer' and covered 
with flowers in [the month of] Caitra 

D60. Apart from that city, where else on earth can one find easily streams 
meeting, pure and lovely, at pleasure-residences and near market streets? 

361. Nowhere else is seen in the centre of a city a pleasnre-hill from which 
the splendour of all the houses is visible as if from the sky. 

362. 'Where else do the inhabitants on a hot summer day find before their 
houses water like that of the Vitasta, [cooled] by large lumps of snow ? 

363. In that [city] the kings have provided for each temple [such] riches 
that with them the earth up to the encircling oceans could be bought a thousand 
times over. 

364. While ha who was like the creator among kin ga resided in this city, 
there passed slowly sixty years of hia tenure of sovereign power. 

365. On his forehead, which bore the mark of [B'iva’s] spear, the locks 
whitened by age created the illusion that the waves of tlie Gaiigd had attached 
themselves [to his forehead] by mistaking [it for that] of S'iva. 

366. At that time Aivapada despatched by S'iva’s command Jayanta, a 
Kamilrian Brahman, who had just joined him as an attendant, [mth these 
words] : 

36?. “ Ton are tired, 0 wanderer. What yon desire yon will not get from 
any other land. Deliver this letter to Eng Frava/raserw,” 

368. 'When after saying these words he had handed the letter to that 
[Brahman], the latter spoke : “Exhausted by travelling, I am unable to start at 
once on a great journey.” 

369. “ Then bathe to-day, since I who am of the Edpdlin sect, have touched 
you who are a Brahman." With these words he (Asvapftda) threw Mm into the 
water of the oblong pond close by. 

370. When he opened his eyes, he saw liimself standing in Ms own land, 

abrinea con be aacartained new. Tbe Far- principal Bazaara are rtill built dong the 
dhmasoamm is mentioned again, vi. 161, aa banlm of the river end canals, which them- 
maiking ^tojgether with Bhikfuldparaka) the eelves aerve aa main thoroughfarea. The 
. extreme hunt of a great fire which devastated epitliet ‘pamfra ’ acarcely agrees with the 

the houaes standing in ‘ Vetalasiitrapata.' actual condition of those waterways, hut may 
Viimkamm ia not referred to again, unless, pass as poetical license, 
perhapa, in the corrupt paaaage vin. 2488. 861. The iTor'^wjiJot or ‘HiH of iS'crffiJ’ 

300, K. evidently alludes here to the is meant, which affords a great panoramic 
numerous canals from the Pal and Anch'fir view of S'rinagar; comp, note iii. 339-349. 
lakes which intersect the suburbs of S'rinagar 366. The Gahga, with white waves, is 
and pass also into the centre of the city. The supposed to flow from S'iva’s head. 
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and tie servants of the king, •who was engaged in worship, busy with cari'jing Pbavabasesa n. 
watei’. 

3?!. Then in order to announoe himself ho threw without hesitation the 
letter into a washing-pot which was being carried from the river to the Idng. 

372. When the king who was washing the [Lihga of] Pmmre^a, had read 
the letter which had been thrown ont again from that pot, he m-dered Jaymta to 
be brought before him. 

373. “ You have done what was to be done ; yo'u have given large [presents], 
enjoyed pleasures and passed through life. What else is there to do for you ? 

Go and betake yourself to S'iva’s abode.” 

374. When through this [letter] the message had oome, he (Pravarasena) 
satisfied that [Brahman] by granting his desire, and breaking tbrougb that palace 
of stone entered the spotless sky. 

375. The people saw him as he moved in the direction which is marked by 
[Mount] Kaildsa, while producing a second sunrise on the bright sky. 

876. Jaymta, after obtaining riches through this wonderful event, turned 
them to pious use by establishing Agraharas which bore his own name, and by 
other [holy] works. 

877. The best of kings after enjoying the sovereignty of the world, thus 
joined in his very body the assembly of the lord of beings (S'iva). 

378. At the temple of Pravareia, the place where the king obtained 
supernatural perfection {siddhi), there is seen even to this day a gate which rivals 
the gate of heaven. 

379. Yudhi^fMra [11.], who was horn from that [king’s] queen Batnaprdbhd, Jvimifitnm. ll. 
ruled the earth for forty years less nine months. 

380. His ministers, who bore the names Sarvaratna, Jaya and Skandagupta, 
obtained distinction by [erecting] Vihaias, OaityaB and by other [pious] works. 


378. The legend of Pravarosena’a bodily 
aaoension to heaven at the temple of Pra- 
vare^a was knovm already to Bilhaua in the 
aame form as narrated m our passage. In 
Vikmm. sviii. 26 he described the temple of 
Fravareta as ' showing to this day a gap above 
resembling the gate of heaven {svargadmra- 
pratimm upari eotMmA through whioh King 
Frawa bodily ascended to heaven.’ 

In note iii. 360 sq. it has already bean shoini 
that the identical tradition attaches S'till at 
the present day to an ancient ruined gateway 
which in all probabiliW belonged to the 
Fravareta temple. On the site of the latter 
stands now the Ziarat of Baha’-ud-din §ahih 
built 'with its remains. 

The words used by K. in our verse bear a 


curious resemblance to those of Bilhana, 
espadally if we adopt the reading of A, 
(midraik instead of avamk of A,. Is tills 
resemblance due to renuniscenco from the 
earlier Ktvya on the part of K. ? 

379. I We preferred catvanMatiih of 
Aj L to eatiowiftfefMTS of A,, as only Avith the 
former figure we can obtain the total of 1328 
years for W reigns of the Taraligas ii-viii. 
which is required by the theoretical basis of 
K.'b olironology; comp, notes on i. 50, 63 
and Dr. Htoizsoh's remarks, Ind. Ant, xviii. 
p.99. 

380. The Vihtea built by Skandagupta is 
clearly the Skandabhamnatihdra mentioned 
vL 137; regarding the. position of tho la'bter, 
indicated by the modern Khandfbatan in 
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381, A minister of his was also Tap-miira, the son of Jayendra, who vna rlf. 
the village of Bliamceheda famous by the oonstruotion of Oaityas and other 
[sacred buildings], 

882. Among his chief ministers were also Kumdmseiia and others, who 
fixed the sandal-powder marhs of their fame on the faces of the maidens [repre- 
senting] the quarters of the horizon. 

388. His son from [queen] FadmdvaU was Navmd/t'aditya,, who bore a 
second name, hahhliana, and who built the temple of Na/rm&rasvdmm. 

384. Yaym and Kanaka, the sons of Vajrend^'a, distingmished by pious deeds, 
were his ministers and Vimalafrahhd his queen. 

385. After establishing his own [speciad] office for the keeping of 
records, this strong-armed [mler] ascended to heaven after [a reign of] thirteen 
years. 

386. Then his younger brother Eafidditya became king, whom the people 
forthwith called by another name, Tunjina. 

387. Eis head which was formed like a shell and different from [that of 
all] beings, showed as unprecedented splendour as if the sun had been absorbed 
in the moon. 


S'rinagar, see the note on that passage. As to 
the abbrevifltecl form Skanda for Skandagupta, 
usod bhimavat, compare my remarks on the 
names of other Kn^nur VihUraB, Notei on 
Oiirk'onff, pp. 6, 9. 

By the ‘monastere ds J&je’ which Ou4i'ong 
mentions in Kasmii (Jmmal aaiat,, 1886, vT. 
p, 364), may possibly bo meant a Vihflra 
erected by Jdyn, 

381 . Bhavaoclteda may be identihed on the 
strength of tho gloss Mauccko written by 
Ai with the modern BiiU, a village situated 
in tho Viilar Pargapa, oiro. 76° 9' long, 
88° 64' lat, (marked as ' Bosoo ’ on larger 
Survey map one mile to S. of ‘Mir-San- 
grama’). 

383. The name Lahkhapa which A, writes 
with the Jilivftmiiliya before kh, can be read 
clearly in the latter speUing on the obverse of 
a silver coin described by Gen. CusinKOHAM, 
Later Indo-Seytkiang, pp. 97, 111 and PI. vh. 
12. It ehowB the legend Lahkhmta 

Vdayadifya, read by C. ‘Baja Lakhapap] 
Udayaditya.’ Cunningham, thongh not re- 
cognizing the name as occurring also in our 
passage, had rightly asciihod this coin to 
KaSmir, on tho ground of the striking re- 
semblance it bears 'in type and size and 
general fabric’ to tlie unique coin of Deva 
Mii Ehihgila (represented Ic., FI. vii. 11). 
The latter ruler has been identified with the 


Khibkhila or Narendraditya I. of Eajat, i. 317 
(comp. noto). 

Thero is a close connection between the 
type (‘ Sassanian Buet ’) of tliose two coins end 
that of others bearing the names of Jahiila, 
Mihirakula, Hirapyakula(?). Cunningham 
was thus fully justified in aasuniing that they 
all belong to nuore of the Ephtiialitos or White 
Huns. Aa the dominions of the latter in- 
cluded also Katmir, it appears voiy probable 
that byLahkliapa-Aarenc&iiditya of theE&jat. 
is meant same Mng who calls himself 
Lahkhapa-Udayadiiya on the coins. 

As in the case of EMiikhila, so we have here 
an Indian appellation used by the side of the 
foreign name La^Magn. Why this Indian 
name should hove beon differently recorded 
by K., is a question which our present 
materials do not permit us to answer. But it 
is certainly oirious that copper coins olosoly 
resembling in type the coins of the above 
mentioned Ephtli^te rulers actually show the 
name Narendra (see Cunningham, l.e., p. 118 
and PI. is. 12). 

386. Compare the similar expression 
usod iii. 97 wiii referemee to S'resthasena- 
Tuhjina. 

887. Tlie shell-shaped form of head is a 
point of beauty, The simile alludes to the 
resemblance between tbe shell and the moon 
as regards whiteness. 
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388. His sword (dhdradliara) descended on the forests of his enemies’ nechs, 
while the eye-oaTities of their women were overflowing with water (tears). 

389. The Are of his glory, which was such as had never been witnessed 
before, when it entered the enemies’ land, put streams of water in the eyes of 
[their] women, and made the grass sprout in their mansions. 

390. When his sword had attached itself to his hand, then there danced 
none hut headless corpses in the force of his opponents. 

391. This [prince] of divine appearance had as wife a goddess of an inex- 
haustible power, the S'akti of Visnu, who had come to the earth under the name 
of Ratim'anibhU. 

392. He namely had been a gambler in a former birth, and once on losing 
all his property to gamesters had fallen into desperation. 

303. Though prepared to throw away his life he yet considered how he might 
gain something. Gamblers do not neglect [a chance of] profit, even to their vary 
end. 

394. He desired to see on the Vindhya [mountain] the goddess Bhrmmra^ 
msini, to see whom would not be fruitless, hoping [to obtain from her] the choice 
of a boon and feeling indiflferent as to his oto life. 

396. For the mortal who proceeds to her abode, [the way for] five Yojanas 
is indeed difficult to pass, since ha is pieroed by bees which have sharp stings, 
and hy other' [insects]. 

396. He wisely thought that it would not be difficult to provide a protection 
against these [bees], whose stings are [hard as] diamonds, for a body which was 
bound to be lost. 

397. He first covered his body with a metal amour, then with a buffalo's hide, 
and then put on a plaster of day mixed with oow-dung. 

398. After he had dried the repeated layers of clay on his body in the rays 
of the sun, he [looking] lilte a moving clod of earth set out >yith a strong 
resolution. 

399. Leaving [behind him] the easy path along with the hope of life, he 
tlien entered a cave which was terrifying by its dense darloiess. 

400. Thereupon Ihei'e issued from the recesses multitudes of beeg||||afetting 
the ear by the sound of their wings, which resembled the nois^J^uneral 
music. 

388. The pun tirms on the word ihuH- comp, references in P.W. under the latter 

which means both sword and olotid. word and also Bhranmri. 

391. The Sakii or active energy of Viwu 886. Geheimrath B6 hilisok suggests, 
is embodied in Mdanges asiat^ vii. p. 474, the eraenclatiou 

394. Bkrcmamwsini Is a foan of Durga pueehuifk^ii lot pscdiSdyaii of the MSS., 
better kuoivn by the name Yinikyavdsiru } “which nave plenty of sharp stings." 
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401. Those [bees] ■whose eyes were affected by the dust [arising] from the 
dry coat of clay, could not attack with [full] force though they struck out to 
wound [him]. 

402. Those bees which had their eyes blinded by the dust, drew off; but the 
ever fresh [swarms] which flew forth, pierced the coat of clay, 

403. While he was proceeding for three Yojanas on the path, the armour of 
day being pierced by these fierco [bees] was gradually destroyed. 

404. Thereupon arose a fearful and terrifying craelding noise from their 
strildng incessantly at the buffalo’s hide. 

40§. After passing one half of the fourth Yojana he knew by the rattle that 
the bees were falling upon the metal armour. 

406. Then running with full might he lost his war-armour, which was pierced 
through by the bees, but his mind did not lose its firm resolve. 

407. When he was only a Gavyuti from the residence of the goddess, he, full 
of courage and resolution, ran on shaking off the bees with his arms. 

408. Then, with his body reduced to sinews and bones and stripped of his 
flesh by the bees, he reached the shrine of the goddess, protecting his eyes with 
his arms. 

409. When the onslaught of the bees had ceased, and he saw the light, he 
fell do'wn before the feet of the goddess as his life was about to escape. 

410. Then the goddess, in order to restore the little life there remained in 
hiTTij gave him a flue body and touched his limbs ■with her hand. 

411. As soon as the touch of the goddess’s hand dripping with nectar had 
restored his strength, he cost his looks about in [aU] directions. 

412. The goddess of terrible appearance whom he had seen just on reaching 
the edge of the throne, that [goddess] he then saw no more. 

413. But, standing in a bower of creepers by the side of a lotus-pond, he saw 
a playful lotus-eyed young maiden. 

414. As an offering (argha) she carried the pearls of a necklace; her body 
had been worshipped by Youth ■with precious blossoms of beauty, while his 
folded hands [appeared in the shape of] her swelling breasts. 

415. She had feet whidi were most charmingly [coloured] with red 
lac {ydvaMhari'fiau), which seemed to move with difficulty and which appeared 


412. L confirms tlie reading of A, pum^ 
against A,. 

414. The pearls are likened to the lice- 
ooms ofiered at warslup before the statue of 
Snrga ; -the charms which Youth bestows, to 
the lowers which are thrown, before it from 
■the folded hands of the worshipper. In the 


pair of breasts which Youth makes swell, 
the poet sees the folded hands of the 
worshipper. 

416. The pun lies in the word ymoMMn- 
rfau., which can be taken either as above 
{yamhem, A^amantat, or as ‘feeding 

on barley’ (yowte SMro yayo^). A diet m 
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daily to perform austerities in their desire to see her face hidden by her 
breasts. 

416. With her underlip which was [red] lihe a shimng (hhdsvai) Bimba fruit ; 
with her black (h-srita) locks, with her moon-face, with her waist like that of a 
lion {hoA'i), and with her graceful (^tra) figure, she seemed to unite all gods [in her 
person]. 

417. Seeing himself alone with this [maid] of faultless body in the bloom 
of youth, he was overcome by love-desire, which knows not restraint on account of 
disparity [of birth]. 

418. Hiding her inaccessibility under the abundance of her beauty’s charms, 
she appeared to him in his thought an Apsaras, but not a goddess. 

419. Moved by compassion she spoke to him : “ Long have you suffered on 
the way. Having recovered you shall choose at once, 0 dear one, a suitable 
boon.” 

420. He said to her : “ At the sight of you my pain has ceased. But how 
can you if you are not a goddess grant the choice of a boon ? ” 

421. The goddess answered him; “Wliat troubles your mind, my good 
friend? Whether I be a goddess or not, yet I can let you choose a 
boon.” 

422. Upon these words he made her promise to accede to his prayer, and then 
asked her, far exceeding the bounds [of propriety], for sexual union. 

423. She spoke to him : “ 0 wrong-minded one, what improper pro- 
cedure is this of yours? Ask for something else, because I am Bhramara- 
msinl” 

424. Even when knowing her to he the goddess, his mind did not talce heed. 
Who has [ever] suppressed desires which originate from other births ? 

425. He said to her: "If, 0 goddess, you care for your word to ha true, 
fulfil my prayer. My desire is for nothing else." 

426. “ For the perfirme (adhwasa) which becomes once attached to persons 
in a former [birth], remains irremovable in them even to the end, Uke that of 
sesamum-grains (tila).” 

427. “ Be you a goddess or a charming woman, terrible also or beautiful, — 
as I have seen you before, just so you appear to me.” 

barley is prescribed at certain watas ; comp. 416. The several compoirncls describing 
yivamh^chra in P. W. The slow movement the goddess also contain tlie names of the 
of a lady's feet, often likened to the stepping gods Siiiya l^bhSsmt), Kr§ua, Soma, Hari 
of an elephant, is considered gracefnl; comp. (Lidro) and S'lva. 

the expressions gajagSmm, akmgamma m 426. 'Ilto expression adldvSsa alludes to 
jy.P, W, the mentioned in verso 434. 


UAHloim. 



no EiJATARMGESrI. [HI, 428. 

iiANADiTYA, 428. ‘Whoii li0 spoke tlius, ske knew tliat Mfl resolve was immovable, and 

acceded with the words : “ So it shall be in another birth.” 

420. “For those who are of the order of mortals, cannot touch divine women. 
Therefore go, 0 you whose determination is strong.”^ Having spoken these words, 
she disappeared. 

430. In the hope that he might obtain a [fresh] birth in union Avith the 
goddess, he then sacrificed his body from the end of a branch of the [sacred] fig- 
tree at Praydga. 

431. He was born on earth as RaV'^ditya, and she, who retained the recollec- 
tion of her former birth even in her mortal existence, as Ra/tidrambhd. 

482. The king of the Oolas, Batisena by name, when about to pay worship to 
the ocean, received her from the depth of the sea hke a glittering string of pearls. 

433. From childhood her divine speech was noticed, and to youth she was an 
adornment. As worthy of a divine wooer, the king did not give her [in marriage] 
to rulers of the eaidh though they asked [for her]. 

434. 'When he thus desired to give a refusal to the minister of King 
RaMditya, who had arrived on a mission, she herself declared this suit to be the 
best. 

435. For this very reason she related her origin, and thereupon her fatha- 
sent her in haste to the residence of his friend, the king of KuMa. 

436. Emdditya went with joy to that not distant land, and after celebrating 
the marriage made her the presiding deity of his seraglio. 

487. As she was afraid of the touch of a mortal, she never touched him 
though his qneen-in-ohief, but deceived him through magic. 

438. She placed on the king’s bed a phantom woman resembling her, and 
she herself went forth at night in the form of a bee. 
itoiy oftiie^iejuam 439, Hg tjgino; a votary of S'iva built two temples, in his own name and in 

aadiWuhostJflwiwj. o j ^ 

that of his wife, and had two S'iva-lihgas prepared by masons. 

440. When the event of the consecration was arranged for the next day, a 
certain astrologer who had arrived from abroad, reviled both these Lingas. 

441. He declared with firm conviction again and again that the interior of the 
two sculptured Lingas was full of broken bits of stone and frogs. 

442. Then when the king felt bewildered as to what was to be clone, and 
disconcerted over the obstacle against the consecration, the queen who was 
possessed of divine sight, said to him of her own accord : 

7488. Eegarclmg the land of the Colas, see Cunningham, Ane. Geogr., p. 142, and refi^ 
note i. 800. ences from JSfhateaThMtB, Ini. Ant, xxii. 

/ 436. Militia is the modem hill-diatriot of p, 182. 
iaWa inthe upper vaUoy of the Bias; comp. 436. Read in Ed.^mS;'jfow'°. 
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413 . “ 0 king, once at the marriage of Pdroati, Prajd 2 )afi, who filled the 
office of Purohita, hronght his own divine image for purpose of worship from his 
store of sacrificial implements.” 

4'44. “ Then S’iva when he saw that it was Visifu'it image which was being 
woi'shippod by him, thought it of no value, os it wore, as it represented only the 
S'akti without S'iva, [himself]." 

445. " Thereupon he (S'iva) put together into a lump the jewels which tho 
invited gods and Asxiras had brought as marriage presents, and thus formed 
himself a Linga famous in the universe.” 

446. “ That image of Vimio and that Linga which 8'im had worshipped and 
which deserved to be worshipped by the Creator (Prajapati) himself, came in the 
course of time into Eumna's possession.” 

447. “ The two images which Bdmij.a also worshipped, were long] at Laiikd, 
and were at his death carried away by the monkeys." 

418. “ The monlreys which lived on the Hmdlaya mountain, stupid as beasts 
are, after satisfying their curiosity, dropped the [images of the] two gods in the 
Utfaramdmsa [lake]." 

419. “I already have had those two [Lingas] raised irom that lake by 
skilful workmen. To-morrow you will certainly see them brought here.” 

450. “ Those two should [then] he consecrated.” Thus spoke the (pueen to 
the king, and retiring into the seraglio she addressed her thonghts to the demi- 
gods which move in the air. 

451. These appeared at her mere thought, and, at the bidding of the goddess, 
raised the [images of the] two gods Hari (Visnu) and Eara (S'iva)2from the water, 
and deposited them at the Idng’s palace. 

452. In the morning the people seeing the [images of] Hnra, and Ndrdijat}a 
covered with divine blossoms at the royal residence were utterly astonished, 

453-454. When the auspicious time {lagna) for the conseoration was at 
hand, and when the king, being of the S'aiva persuasion {mlheivam), was just 
preparing to consecrate first the [Linga of] Manehara, the [image of] Jiana- 
mmin through the power of Eamrambhd seated itself miraculously on tlie 
base (pjf/ia), after breaking the sacred diagram (j/mira). 

444. Vi?iju is ooneiclsred as an embodi- The name is found also in tho NilaM'ttri, 
ment of S'iva’s S'akti or ‘ energy ’ ; oomp. e.g. 910, 970, 1363. 

F(ij/i<pK)'.xxv.23sqq.; KiimBOKr, n.iv.p.46B. 453-464. Compare for the story hoto 

448. By Uttammimam is meant the related the explanations given in note iii. 
saored Gaiiga-lake situated below the E. 350-351. 

glaciers of Mount Hammukh and popularly Erom tho legend related by K. it can be 
known as Gahp'iaff see note i. 67. The same concluded that the_ shrines of Itai/esa and 
designation is given to this lake in the Ham- Ita^smnm wove within or near tho city of 
muMtawMMtmya and Earacar, iv. 87 sqq. S'riuagac and at no groat distance from eaeli 
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455. When thereupon the queen with a wish of testing its power placed pro- 
perty at its disposal, that self-oreated [image of Visiiu] directed itself the grant of 
various villages by its worshippers. 

456-468. In the mind of some people there survives even to this day [another] 
version, namely, that there lived a magician (xiddha) called Brahman, under the 
disguise of a waterman ; that the queen recognizing [his true character] made him 
consecrate those two [images] ; that finding himself recognized he moved through 
the air after consecrating the Raiie^vara [Linga] and effected the consecration 
of Llaiiomamin in a secret manner ; but that he was noticed by the people to have 
placed himself on the base (p«7/ia) in an Avatara. 

459. In honour of this magician who was the very image of Brahman and 
the foremost of the philosophers (brdlimavid), the queen caused the exceedingly 
splendid [hall called] BrcJimamar^la'pa to be erected. 

other. That of is not mentioned again, by the Mar and Lach"m KnI. It owes its 

Tlie templo of however, appears partial preservation to the fact that it has 

to have enjoyed greater oeiebrity, and some of been utilized by the Muhammadans as the 
the references permit us to trace its approxi- Ziarat of Pir Haji Muhammad Sahib. Besides 
mate position. K.’s mention in v. 894 of a the walls of a raised octagonal cella and the 
visit paid to Kanasvamin by Cahiavarman's stairs leading to its two doors, the enclosing 
queen in the month of Magna, which is the walls and the gateways of the ancient •court- 
toe for -Hie greatest snowfall in 'the Valloy yard are yet stoding. The building has not 
and, therefore, least stdtablo for travelling, been noticed in any of the papers dealing 
shows that the shrine must have been -within •with the remains of the ancient arohitectnre 
easy reach from the palace. In SriJeaifthaa. iii- of Eaimir. 

68, Mahkha, Kathapa’s contemporary, refers to If the Laoh"m Kul ended in old days 
his father’s worship of R^asvarain, and further N. in the branch which flows into the 
Jonaraja in his commentary distinotly Dal lake near the But'kadal, we might look 
describes the latter as ‘S’lijpi'avarapura- for the Banasv&min among the numerous 
pradhSnadeixUa.’ ruins of ancient temples found about the 

Jouaraja in his own chronicle, 872, has Mosque of Madin Sahib in the N. part of 
further left us the notice, that Mn-nl- Sangln Darwaza. 

‘abidin carried the canal called Jainagahga on P. Sahibrflni in Ilia 'RHlm, briefly refers to 
which his new ‘town’ Jainanagari was built, 'the ‘Eapasvamivispu,’ as situated to the W. of 
‘ as tar as Raijasvfimin.’ As Jonaraja indicates the Har^parvat 'without giving any further 
in verse 870 with laudable aoouracy the hint as to its position. _ 

Pradgumnagari and Armreiajpura, i.e. the , 466. The im^e is called svamMkib, 
Har“parvat and AniburhSr (see note i. 287), os because it is traoedbaok directly to Prajapati 
the extreme limits of Jainmagai'i, it is clear and was not made by man. 
that this canal is identical -with the one now 466-468. 1 hove translated lamMadSM, 
called Laoh’w, Kul (Sto. *Lak?miknly6) wWch a word not otherwise known to the dictionaries, 
brings the water of the Sind river "via Ambux- by ‘waterman’ on -the ground of its evident 
hSr into the quarters of Naushahr and SanOT etymoloOT. The meaning ‘procuress, go- 
Darwaza. The latter lies immediately to the between^ &ven by to Kosas (see P.]PF.)for 
W. of the Har“parvot. The canal oontiniies the fem. TamihadM does not stand in -the 
hence its southerly direction to the Jaina‘ way of this explanation. The water-carrying 
Masjid and ultimately emp-ties itself inte the for Brahman families is done^ to 'this day in 
Mar canal near the bridge called JSaPAaiiflf. Katoir by low-caste K?attriyas and their 
If it could be proved that the present women. The latter having access to the 
termination of the Lach''m Knl is the same households, might have as well earned to 
which Jonaraja (•[ 1459 A.n.) knew in the time reputation indicated by to meaning of the 
of Zain-vil-‘abid5n, I should be inclined to Koto, as e.e. to barber’s wives ; comp, napdi 
identify -with tbe Ifapaavlmin -to ruin of an in P. W. The ieminrne hmbhodoA, viii. 1726, 
ancient temple which lies in the oomerfomjed seems to designate a low-class servant. 
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460. This [royal] oouple built the [temples of] Banaranibhasvamm aad 
Batidvamlhadeva and a Matha for Pa^upata [mendicants] on the hill of Pradyumna, 

461. This [king] also established a faultless hospital (drogyaJuld) for the 
healing of sick people and in order to ward off a danger [threatening] his queen 
SendmnhM. 

462. He built at the village of SlMutrotdM a [temple of] Martanda which 
became famous everywhere under the name of Jianapurnsvdmm. 

466. Another wife of that King AmrictprahhH built [a shrine of] Amylnhiara 
on tho right side of Ilaneia. 

464. She also placed a flue statue of Buddha in the Vihnra which had been 
built by a wife of King Meyhavahana called Bhinnd. 

465. That goddess (Eantarambha) once granted to the king who was devoted 
to her and full of sympathy, the magic spell [called] Ildfakekara, which gave 
command over the undor-world. 

466. After obtaining this spell, which she had granted in order that the 
possession of her should not be fruitless for him, he realized for many years the 
aims of his desire. 

467. After undergoing severe austerities at I^tikdpatlia, he went to NandiHU 
and had the benefit of the magic power of the spell during many years. 


460. By Pradyuimamurdhan is meant the 
SarikSparyata or Hsi^arrot in S'rinagar 
(see note iii. S39-S49). It is also frequently 
referred to by the name Pradyumaa^ika, 
Pradyimaagiri, Praiyimnaiikhara and similar 
designations j comp. vii. 1016; Hiraw. xviii. 
16; Joiuir, 687, 870; Sriv. i. 681; ii. 88; 
Mahudfmmdhatmya, ii. 7, and SarUcSmSh., 
pm»vm. The latter text does not furnish an 
explanation of the name. But Somadova in 
the Kathaa. bndii. 109 aUndes to a story whicli 
would connect the hill with the love of Uea 
and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. 

The E. slops and foot of tho hill is now 
covered by extensive buildings, inohiding 
Sarais, connected with the famous Muham- 
madan slirinos of Muqaddam Sahib and 
Akhiin MuUa Shah. These probably oociipy 
the sites of earlier Hindu stractures such as 
the Matha referred to in our verse. The text 
leaves it doubtful ae to whether the two 
temples mentioned here were also situated on 
this hill or elsewhere. 

462. The position of SMarotiika is un- 
known, and no mention is found elsewhere 
of the temple dedicated there to Ti?uu in his 
fonn of Martapda or the sun. Cunningham, 
misled by an erroneous intorpretetion of our 
toxt and the verse iv. 192, had endeavoured 
to make out that the temple here mentioned 


is identical with the central shrine of the 
famous temple at Martmtd, and that Lalita- 
ditya only built the enclosing courtyard of the 
latter (see JA.8.B., 1848, pp. 269 sqq.). 
PEEauseoK, Bid. Aivh., p. 289, has already on 
general and architectural grounds rejected 
this view, which has no support whatever in 
the plain words of the Chronicle. 

483. I am unable to trace any_ further 
notice of the Amfteimra here mentioned or 
of the Vihcra of Bhinni. referred to in the 
next verse. 

467. It is not quite oortain whieh louiilities 
are meant here. NandiiilS is probably a site 
connected witli the legend of llandin, Ineatod 
on Moimt Haromukuta; comp, note on 
Nimdikfetra, i. 36. According to the Nihmata, 
w. 1061 sqq., Nandin was produced by S'ililda 
from pnlveriSDfl rooks {HIS) and performed his 
austerities in the lake named olter him while 
holding a krge rock (iila) on his hood. On 
the other hand it may be noted tliat Nandi- 
iild is the name given to the modem village 
of in the Hamal Pargapa, 74° 20' 

long. 84° 16' lat, by the VtiaatamSkStmya, 
xxiv. 32; but no sanctity attaches to this 
place. 

In the direction of the saored Mount Hara- 
mukuta points also the other name lafikS- 
patAa, by wWch is iitobably meant tho locality 

I 
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468. Gathering nnhroken confidence from dreams and supernatural marks, he 
proceeded to the cave of [the demon] Namuci after passing through the water of 
the Gmulrahhriijtt. 

460. While the cave was open during twenty-one days, he led the citizens 
into it and thus first made them partake in the loye of the Daitya-women. 

470. Thus having ruled the earth for three hundred years, this king obtained 
the sovereignty over the under-world together with on end which deserved to be 
praised as [implying] final liberation (nirmiia). 

471. When the king with his retinue had gone to the company of the Daitya- 
women, that ^ueen who was Viniu’s S'akii, went to the ‘White Island’ 
(S'vetadvipa). 

472-473. Among the numerous royal families there have been two families, 
and in them only two kings, who showed to perfection utmost care for [their] 
subjects : [these were] Hamditya of the Gonmda family and Rama of the 
Raghu [race], who even had their happiness in another world shared by their 
subjects. 

474. The son of this [king] who had conquered the universe by his valour 
{mhrama), was VihamddUya who built the [shrine of S'iva] Vikramehara and 
whose power was like that of Trivikrama (Vi?i)u). 

475. This king, who was Indra’s equal, protected the earth for forty-two years 
along with his ministers Brahman and Oalftna, 

476. Brahman built the Bra1mama(ha, and GaUna, who destroyed the evil- 
doers {Unadusikrtak), had a Yihara constructed under the name of his wife 
Ratndvali. 

477. After this king there ruled his next eldest brother, the powerful Bdldditya 
who tormented opposing rulers. 

478. His glory {pratdpu) brought tears into the face (or mouth) of his 
enemies’ wives and thus caused excessive thirst, as if [it had made them] drink the 
salt sea. 

479. Even to this day there stand in the eastern ocean his triumphal columns 
which seemed to have been brought [by him] as poles for [measuring] the 
unfathomable sensations of his enemies’ minds. 


/referred to in the A'i/amsfo, 1081, pa Pathe- 
itara The latter place ia ulentifled by a 

gloss to another passage, 1208, with the 
modem hamlet of limnaradan, 74'* 66' long. 
34° 19' lat., in the LSr Fargapa, from which 
the ascent uu tlie Haramokuta pilgrimage 
begins. 

468. The cave of the demon Natmd re- 
garding whose jiart in early mythology Prof. 


Bloomfield’s paper in J.A.O.S., 1891, pp. 143 
sqq., may be consulted, is supposed to form a 
part of pdtala or the infernal regions. By 
the QardrabMgd probably the Cinah is meant. 

_ 469. The correct reading wavdya, re- 
quired by the context, is supplied by L j A 
praiiUj/a. 

476. Breads °^af!ii!d5%athasconjectureIy 
restored in Ed. for °gaBrabhydih, of A. 
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480. Subduing the Vanhalaa by the hook of hia power, he founded a hospice 
(Jandiraya) called Kalmibt for the accommodation of Easmirians, 

481. In Ma4(ivardjya in Kaimir he founded for Brahmans the Agrnhara of 
Bhefjara, whioh was distinguished by its wealth. 

482. His wife Bimbd whose lips were [red] like the Bimbo fruit, built at 
Arisfolsddam the [shrine of] S'iva Bmbekoara whioh removed the people’s 
misfortune {arkfa). 

483. The three brothers Khankha, 8'airughm and Mdlava, who were his 
ministers, built a Matha, a temple and an embankment (saitt). 

484. This king had a daughter called Anmgakldul whose beauty was a 
wonder of the world, and who was like the glitter of the moon on the ocean of 
love, 

485. An astrologer of unerring knowledge, after seeing in the presence of her 
father this gazelle-eyed maiden and the marks she bore, declared clearly : 

486. “ Your son-in-law will obtain the rule of the earth. Verily -with you 
ends the sovereignty of those from the race of QomtiAa" 

487. Thereupon the king, who did not wish the sovereign power [to go] to the 
descendants of his daughter, endeavoured to defeat fate by human effort. 

488. Thinking that if she were given to some one not of royal blood, she 
would not carry away the sovereignty, he did not give the maid [in marriage] to 
any prince. 

489. He then made Lv/rlMamrdhana, an official [in charge] of the fodder 
for horses {ai-vaglmaMyaatha), his son-in-law, being solely guided by his good 
looks. 

490. The king did not know that ha was really born to the throne, [being 


4c80. I do not know whioh people is meant 
by the VahJcnlas, 

481. JSkedara oan be safely identified with 
the present Bul/'r, a large village in the Bring 
Pargaija, 76® long. 33® 85' lat. In the 
centre of the village there is a mound which 
waa pointed oat to me in September, 1891, aa 
the aite of an ancient tempte. Carved alaba 
aro aaid to have been extracted from it. In 
the neighbouring village of Hiingalgund, which 
contains a large Bralunan coloiw, an ancient 
Duwa image is worshipped under the name 
of Suia Devi. 

Regarding Maiavardjya, see note ii. 16. 

48S. The gloss of A, renders Ariatotsa- 
dam by Saifosam, whioh is in aU probability 
intended for the name of the modem village 
of Jlatfsm, situated in the Mftndh^hom Par- 
gapa, 74° 88' long. 34° 4' lat. (not marked in 
‘Atlas of India '), P. Ka4I Ram, who visited 


the place on my behalf in 1891, could not 
discover ancient remains there. 

483. By aetu also a bridge miglit be 
meant. 

480. The fodder for horses inS'rinaMris 
brought ohiofly by boats from the iioighhour- 
uig bkes and inarahos, in which suitable 
emssos and waterplants grow in abundance. 
This produce is State property, and a tas is 
levied to this day by a special employ^ on 
the people who live by collecting and sejling 
it. Possibly the term aivayhiiaki^astka is to 
he understood in this special meiining. — 
Geheimrath Bohilutok proposes in MiUmyea 
mat., viL p. 474, for ea rSpatd/lt the very 
acceptable emendation swic^tSik ; the mean- 
ing remains the same. 

''400. The Mrko fa Nsgn is mentioned by 
the Niliaiiata, 901, in the beginning of the 
list of lOiSmir Na^s along Tvith Kiln, Vasuki, 
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the son] of the Niiga Kdriofa who had cohabited with his mother when she 
took her purifying bath. 

491. Pute, in fact, as if it wished to triumph, bestows fortune just on that 
peraon whom those, who tliink themselves wise, persist in considering as unfit. 

Tlie Sun wliieh on setting out of jealousy ignores the planets and deposits 
his light in the fire, because he seoa fitness in the unequal, —he does not under- 
stand destiny and deserves to be laughed at. Let alone the fire indeed ! Even 
the lamps which it kindles, can at its will malce the world forget the sun. 

493, Dwhhhavanlkana with a mind bent on suooess, pursued a politic conduct 
and .attracted the eyes of everybody. 

491. In the course of time his father-in-law distinguished him, as he was 
spreading light by his intellect {prajTut^, by the name PrajMditija, and made him 
the master of a fortune resembling that of Kithera. 

493. But the princess, made overbearing by the excessive love of her parents 
and the intoxication of youth, did not show proper regard towards Mm. 

496. The company of unrestrained women, pleasures, youths, above all 
the parental house, the uuld disposition of her husband,— what was there not 
to interfere with her proper oonduot ? 

497. AmAgalelehd was gradually enticed [into an intrigue] by the minister 
Khaiikka, who through the familiarity [produced] by continual sight, entered into 
her heart. 

498. Then in the enjoyment of the pleasures of a secret love, she lost shame, 
fear and regard and increased her boldness from day to day until she became 
quite absorbeil in him. 

499. The minister through his gifts and influence got her attendants under 
his power and conducted himself with her in the seraglio as it pleased him. 

500. And the wise Diirlahhavardhma discovered by degrees the ruin of her 
moral character by the appearance of indications of her aversion. 

501-005. Eor a wife who has sold her mind to [illicit] love, generally 
betrays the change [brought about] by the intrusion of the demon of immorality. 


Tak.?aka. He seems to have been worshi^d 
in different loealrtios. The Karkota roVga 
whidi gave the name to the Koi'kotadrai'iga 
(sob notes in. 297 ; viii. 1.590) was probably 
supposed to reside in one of the small 
mountain lakes on the Tos'maidan Pasa, 
leading to Loh»rin. He is referred to in 
Pnurth Chron. 114 and the Ttrihaa. (B&ngil 
P.irgana), and has left his name totliis day on 
the mountain ridge £Skodar over which that 
routo leads. 

Another Karkota Nagn. is mentioned in the 


Tirthas, at the viUage of IJt'ms (Skr. Utram) 
in the Kut“har Pargana, 76° 32' long. 33° 43' 
lat. ; this spring may be alluded to m JSaraear. 

X. 

4GS. The sun when setting is supposed 
to deposit its light into the keeping of the 
fire. 

484. Jiaui)lr° A L is evidently only a 
wrong spening for kauber”, explained by K4. 
pronunciation. 

497. L has mpprSyvjyata as emended in 
Ed. 
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Among her oompanions she smiles secretly ; her colour changes when she seas her 
husband ; getting up quite unexpectedly she looks with a smile on the roads ; when 
her husband is angry she indicates contempt by movement of her brows, eyes and 
chin; when he uses harsh words, she looks down with a smile; she cares nothing 
for those whose character is like his, but enjoys the praise of his opponents ; when 
noticing that he wishes to enjoy himself with her, she engages in a conversation 
with her companions ; when he kisses her she bends down her neck; she does not 
yield her body to his arms ; in his love-embrace she shows no pleasure, and on his 
bed she feigns to be asleep. 

506. Dwlabliamrdhana, whose body became thin with fears as to his wife’s 
hidden wickedness, on one occasion entered the seraglio at night. 

507. He found his wife overpowered by sleep which is easily brought 
on by the exertions of love-play, and fixed as it were on the body of her 
paramour. 

508. Her deep breathing from which flurry had not [yet] died away and which 
made her swelling breasts heave, indicated that they had just at that time 
indulged in sexual enjoyment. 

509. When ha saw her who in this condition might have caused the anger 
even of a stranger and who would even [tlien] not have had a claim to forbearance, 
he flamed up in wrath. 

610. While he was wishing to strilce her in fury hut was yet held back by 
reflection, he felt as if he had relieved himself by striking her repeatedly. 

611. Then this excess of rage, tumultuous like the ocean, was with difficulty 
calmed by the tide of his reflection. 

612. Honour be to him who overcomes the strong cliolernic disease {vi^ficikd) 
brought on by the poison of jealousy. Who but he is to be considered the fore- 
most of the self-controlled ? 

513. He thought: “Keen these miserable [women] who are the slaves of 
their active passions and devoid of reflection, and who quickly drag men down [to 
hell]." 

614. “ That [thing] which is called ‘ woman,’ is the object of a sense, like 
the other objects of senses [indnyartha). As such they are common to all. 
Why should self-controlled persons feel angry about tliem ? " 

615. “ Who can restrain women who are fickle by nature ? Or by restraining 
them what is [to be got], worth remembering for ivise men ? ’’ 

516. " If the sense of honour (mdna) of two [men] in love-passion displays 

614. IndnySrfAa is used in the meaning of {rapa, fahda, gandiia, rasa, sparSa)_; ‘stn’ 
vifaya of whieli the NySyaSastra knows five is supposed in our passage to bo tho sixth. 
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itself like the -wrangling of two dogs wliioh are bent on the same thing, then what 
clishononr (avamdiia) eouhl be greater than this ? " 

f)17. “ Why should men of sense feel, as it were, self-interested attachment 
for gazollo-oyeil [women] ? How can one think this [attachment] to others right 
whon it is improper even to one’s own body ? ” 

&1H. “If this [woman] appears to me deserving of death because she has 
caused [me] agitation, then why forget the love-passion which is the root of this 
tree of agitation ? ” 

519. “ How is the tree of passion which sends its roots down to the seven 
hells, to be uprooted, if the hatred which is the soil [for its growth], is not 
destroyed? ” 

520. “He who by judgment once triumphs over hatred difficult of attack, 
destroys in half a minute indeed even the name of passion.” 

521. “Recognizing by divine intuition this remedy, which must be declared 
[for the benefit] of those who ore subject to passions, one should overcome 
jealousy. Passion then vanishes of its own account in [all] directions." 

522. After he had thus reflected, he wrote these words on the border of 
KlianTeha*s dress i “ Eemember that you have not been slain, though deserving 
of death." 

523. Then when Durlahlutvardhana had left without having been noticed by 
any one, the minister awaking saw and read those written words. 

524. In view of the kindness shown by him who had spared his Ufa, Khankha 

then banished from his mind and instead thought how to reijuite this 

kindness. 

525. While he searched for suitable means to return this land act, anxiety 
entered his mind, but not the five arrows of love ; the attention of his eyes was 
absorbed by sleeplessness, but never by the princess. 

526. At that time BdUdUya, that [prince] of splendid deeds, reached 
the world of him whose forehead is adorned by the young moon (S'iva), after 
having been a jewel at the head of royalty for thirty-seven years less four 
months. 

627. When this last descendant of his family died after having previously 
lost his [male] issue, the Gonanda race became an object of pity like a lotus-pond 
in which first the lotus-flowers have been pressed down by elephants and afterwards 
their stalks tom out by the violent irmption of a flood of water. 

528. Then that [minister] to show his gratitude in some way, removed 
the obstacles created by the dissent of the chief ministers, and according to 

6S3. The correct reading ian drttvS is furnished by L. 
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usage performed high above the head of the kiog’s son-in-law the holy and 
desired coronation rite {ahhiseka) with sacred water poured out from golden jars. 

529. When this king, begotten by the [Naga] Kurhoia, supported the earth 
with his large arms which were marked by lines of light [proceeding] from the 
small pearls set in his diadem, and [resembling] the tops of serpents’ hoods,— the 
multitude of golden lotuses in the wreath which adorned him, attracted glances 
from the corners of the beaming eyes of the S'esa serpent, who felt joy in the love 
of his Idnsmau, 

530. Then the earth, gliding away from the pure race of King Gmmida, 
rested on the still purer family of the Kdrko(a Naga, like the river of the 
immortals (Gangfi) when, descending from its bending course in heaven with which 
it has long been familiar, [it proceeds] to the diadem of S'ambhu (S'iva), the lord 
of the three worlds. 


Thus ends the Third Taranga of the Bajataraiigiid, composed by Kcdhaafa, the son of 
the illuetrions minister of Ka^mir, Lord Canjgaka. 

Colophon. A nolo found before the Colo- period of the reigns described in Tsfai^ iii. 
phon mA and Lgivea the total number of The Poona MS., however, gives this, as 
verses in the iii. Tarahga as 636. This is already stated by Dr. Holtzsch, Ind. Ant., 
probably only an error of reckoning,justas the xviii. p. 99, in the verse : taikonanavatmatm 
Bgui'e 1069 ^ven here as the totm of verses var^tfStln iatapanoakai, | dam miidSea aaikaia 
for the first three Tarafisas. Acoording to goto daimu r9j<m ||. As theto^of this MS. 
the numbers shown i^s the Colophons is certainly derived from A, I can see in this 
of these Taratgas the total ought to he verse only a recent addition probably made 
1079. by the owner of one of the intermediate 

A and L have no enti^ showing the total co]nea. 
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1. May that body of the Immovable (S'iva)— from which thcie is no 
separate existence {vUamjaiireJfa), which is united with the body of Parvati and 
which knows no obstacles, remove misfortunes from yon [who are] in this [world], 
— [the body of him] on whose hair-lcnot the serpent also seems to embrace the 
form of its own female as it entwines its body with the plaited hair [of Parvati], 
which resembles in its falls and its dark splendcim the body of a female snake. 

2. This king who had received from one family both the earth and a 
princess, entered in the course of time into the possession of treasures and sons. 

3. The king’s wife whose fault had been kept secret by her husband and 
whose dignity proved equal to her good fortune, built the Amvgahliavcma 
Vihnia. 

4. A son of the king called Malhai^a considering the shortness of his life 
predicted by an astrologer built, while yet a boy, the [shrine of Vispu] 
Malhanasvdmin. 

5. The king bestowed on Brahmans after paying them honours, the [village 
of] Gaiulmgrdma in [the neighbourhood of] the castle of Parevmha and other 
[places]. 

0. Having consecrated at 8'rlmgan the [shrine of] Yisnu DmlaTalmsvs.min, 
this lord of the earth died after [a rule of] thirty-six years. 

7. Then hi.s son the ivise Durklliaha, born from Queen Anaiigallekhd], ruled 
the earth like [another] Indra. 

8. As he had been declared by his mother the son of his maternal grand- 

J6. The name Pa)wM«, which ileaignates The position of Candram-ama wA oi Pare- 
here and in vi. 130 ; viii. 2194 perhaps a small viiokakota, ‘ the castle of Farerisoka,’ cannot 
territorial division, means literally “beyond be traced now. ParevWoka may possibly 
the Visokt.” Vtioka is the name of the have been the name of that part of the 
modem yeiau, a considerable stream which Dir“Bar district which lies to the E. ‘of the 
rises near the Konsar Nag (Kramasaros) Lake Yesau. 

on the Fir Fantal range, and after an 6. The position of the Durlabhasvamn 
easterly and then northerly course joins the temple, as well as of the other buildings 
Vitasta at Gambhirasamgama below Ty^bror; mentioned in the account of this reign, is 
corap. ViGKE, i. p. 207. The 271 unknown. 

sqq., identifies the river with Lakpni and gives Begarding the use pf the form ^rinaffari for 

a story accounting for its name (“free from S'rinagara, see note i. 104. 
pain”}; see also vv. 230, 491, 1031, etc., and 8. As Balilditya died without male issue, 
ifrie. i. 220, 228 ; Ilaracar, iv. 62 ; xii. 36 ; the functions prescribed for a son by religious 
'FitaidimwhStmya, ii. 17 sqq., etc. law devolved naturally on his daughter's son 
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father, being the daughter s son, he took the name Pratdpdditya [II.] in aooordanee 
with the usage of that [grandfather’s] family. 

9. His minister Sam/wmcd, the son. of IJda(or O^a?), whose good fortune was 
approved by the pious, founded Agraharaa on obtaining wealth from Aidabida 
(kubera). 

10. This strong-armed king, whose glory {praidpd) tormented Ms enemies, 
built the town of Fraidpapura, which rivalled the city of Indra. 

11 . In his land, which was full of merchants of different wares come from 
all regions, there lived a merchant called Nom from the IlauUtaka country, 

12. That virtuous man built the Nonania^lin, most eminent for its religious 
merit, for the accommodation of Brahmans born in the BaiiMia 

13. Once the king invited him in a friendly way to the royal palace, and 
honoured him for one day with polite attentions such as befit a king. 

14. When the king with kindness inquired in the morning as to his being 
comfortable, he said that the soot from the lamps had caused him headache. 

15. When then the king was once in turn invited by him, and stopped at that 
[merchant’s] house, he saw [there] at night lamps formed of jewels [mayiillpilctt). 


as well as the inheritance ; comp, e.g. Manu, 
ix. 181 aqq. 

The nuxed metal coins bearing the legend 
SrldurMhafleva, described by Cuhkihoham 
in Com of Med. India, p. 43 (PI. iii, 7), belong 
in all probability not to Durlabhaka-Pratapa- 
(Utyafl., but to his father Durlabhavaiclhana. 
The name of the former is found in the form 
Siipratapa on copper coins of two varieties 
which have been described l.c., p. 44, and 
figured PI. iii. 10, 11. [0. attributes errone- 
ously tbo second variety to Lalitaditya, whom 
owing to some misapprehension he believes 
to have borno also the name of Prataptditya]. 

CirnNinoHAM, l,o., p. 88, has expressed the 
belief that the king of India named Tii-l(hpa, 
who according to the Chinese Annals (A. 
Rlmusat, Nohv, MMangea atiai,, i. p. 213) 
was between the years A.n. 637-649 charged 
with having the envoys of ESrpin (Kabul) con- 
voyed to their own country, was the samo ae 
Durlabhavardhana, Assuming the identifica- 
tion Tu-lo-pa=Durhbha to he oorreot, it stiU 
remains doubtful whether this ruler or his sou 
Burlabliaha (or Durlabha, see iv. 44) is meant 
hero. Acoorcung to K.’s Chronology the above 
period is divided between the reigns of these 
two kings. 

9, The word Awja, rendered above by " son 
of tJ(Ja,” is of doubtful meaning. 

10, Pmtdpapura is identified in the gloss 
of Aj with the modem Tapar, a considerable 
village of the Kinhin Pargana situated on 


the high rood from VarShamula to S'rinagar, 
74° aP long. 84° 12' lat. Tliis identiiicaSon 
is oonfirmed by yiii. 820, where Pratapapnra is 
mentioned as lying on the route of Sussala’s 
retreat from Smogar to Lohara (vifi Vara- 
hamula), and by Fourth Chron. 820, where the 
name occurs in connection with that of the 
neighbouring Pargana of Bangil. 

When visiting Tapar in Sepl,j 1892, 1 found 
close toiiiB road between the Zilrats of Sayid 
Niaam-nd-din andVatarBaba Snliib two largo 
ruined mounds, covered with' fragments of 
ornamented columns, pediments, etc. In tlio 
walls of the second Zblrat there was a huge 
number of anciont carvod slabs. Most of 
these ronmins have since been utilized i>U^ 
oonstmotion of tiie new carriage roadVl^lw 
local tradition knows of tho oxistonc/<^ sin 
old town at this site which it asoiilg^to a 
King Tafdat (Pratstoaditya ?). E , i o 

11. Imo niune Manhilaka or 
perhap, tho same as Sohifaka montidned by 
AlbSruni, India, i. pp, 308, 318, as the lUiime of 
‘afortrossinths distriot of Multan, wmsh is 
now deserted oomp. also P. W., s.v. Tho name 
occurs also in the I^kha Msipdol inscription, 
edited i^ipr. M., L pp. 10 sqq. Prof. Buhlor, 
upon a suggestion of Dr. Burgess, there pro- 
poses the identification of I^nnitaka with 
the modem Rohtak town and district to the 
N.W. of DeUii. 

16. A lamp is meant in which a shining 
jewel takes the place of the burning wick. 


Dour. AUKS i!A- 
Pratapaditva II. 


Msurlsige of iViirCB- 
drapnibiS, 
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16. Astonished by bis extravagance and such wealth, he then remained as an 
honoured [guest] in that same [house]. 

17. Once he espied in the house that [merchant’s] wife, the illustrious 
Nurendraprahhd, whose body was charming, and whose face was like the moon. 

18. In her appeared to ho embodied the feast of love and the feast of the 
household, her breasts representing full cups, and her well-shaped thighs {sadmeP) 
giving charms. 

19. When he saw this [lady] of faultless body, who in the privacy of her 
residence moved about freely, d^ire befell him. 

20. She too, when her companions pointed him out [to her], turned her face 
a little and looked at the beloved of the earth with her eyes the [corners] of 
which extended to the ears. 

21. Whether [it was] on account of the love-bond of a previous birth or 
through the command of Eama, by that same look she filled his soul with devote 
attachment. 

22. Though ha had not touched her, he felt as if she who was like the nectar 
of bliaa, were fixed [in him] even to the very marrow. 

23. After hiding her body for a moment behind a pillar of the house, she 
moved on, looldng agaia and again at the king with her face turned backwards. 

24. Having lost his heart to that graceful [lady] to such an [extent], the king 
slowly returned to his palace, his eyes glancing sidewise full of care. 

26. While his eyes were there absorbed in the imagination of her form, his 
body became reduced, as well as his affection for his seraglio. 

26. He reflected ; “ Alas, the misfortune, that in the garden of my mind there 
has grown that evil-producing poison-tree called passion ! " 

27. “ 0 that lucky course of love, which defeating reason has driven off as 
enemies judgment and other [mental qualities] which befriended [me] ! " 

28. " Whence [arises] that irresistible change of righteous conduct in me, who, 
as king, must be virtuous and afraid of slander ? ” 

29. “If the king himself take away the wives of the subjects, who else 
should punish trespass of the law ? ” 

30. While the king reflected in this manner he could not forget either the 
line [of conduct] which the virtuous should follow, or that long-eyed [lady]. 

31. When the merchant heard the story from the people, he kind- 

18. fadSnahitavMramS may be dissolved compound, an allusion to a sacrificial feast, at 
either as indicated by A, santau fav urii, wMw cups (kalala or hmbha) and dUrva grassV 
tSblySm dAtfc viihramo yayS, or dunaya oMio (Panicum Daotylon) are used. The latter is 
yo mbhramat, iaUahitS. The compound, if also worn in the hair of women ; comp, 
taken in the latter sense, contains, as well os SuinSraaaMhava, vii. 14. 
the expresdou j^tnfakwniM” of the other 
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heartedly spoke thus in private to the [Idng], whose illness had hecome known, and 
who was near to death : 

32. “ You have [now] reached suoh a state, why do you [let yourself] be 
restrained by the law ? Thera is nothing that a man may not do when life is at 
stake," 

33. “Even of those whose opinions are desired by the wise on doubtful 
(juestioas of law, it is known that they abandoned restraint in such ciroumstances.” 

34. “ Besides, it is not right to neglect one’s body for the sake of glory. 
Par-spread fame is no elixir for the ears of those who are dead.” 

35. “Do not consider me. For in your cause, 0 king, no account need be 
taken even of my life. What need be said about mere objects of the senses ? ” 

36. “If even after this declaration you do not accept her, then you should take 
her from a temple as a dancing girl put [there] by me on account of her skill in 
dancing." 

37. Thus prompted by that [merchant] and by his own powerful love-passion, 
he first felt shame, but then relnctantly accepted the heautiful-eyed one. 

38. Removing the levity of suoh conduct by noble works, Queen Namidra- 
[pralhd] built the illustrious [shrine of] Nareiidrehara. 

39. And in course of time the wife of the king bore, through the subjects’ 
merits, a son called Oandrapidafjiiat as the earth [produces] a treasure. 

40. His bright virtues removed the blot of his descent, just as rubbing with 
the touchstone [removes] the impurity attaching to a jewel when it comes from the 
mine. 

41. The gathering of the clouds produces clear water from the intensely 
impure smoke ; from the rook consisting of a mass of blunt stones is produced the 
very sharp iron. Moreover, the shining fire takes its origin from the thoroughly 
dull water. In truth, the character of the great does by no means conform to the 
place of their birth. 

42. Subsequently she bore the king also a [second] son, Tdrdpidih then 
MuUdpida, whose name [orrght to have been] AvimuhtdpUa. 

48. These sons of FraldpddMpa, [namely] Ganirdpida and the other [two], 
were also well known by the names of Vajrdditrja, FdaydAitya and Lalitdditya. 


89. Yerses S9-4S bare been translated by diadem contains pearls.’ See Prof. Borler, 
Prof. Buhibr, Ind. Ant, ii. p. 106. /.«. 

42. MuUapida might be interpreted 43. By a misinterpretation of this verse, 
to mean ‘he whose diadem is taken off.’ 'Wilson, iTiifOTy, p. 43, made out that Pratil- 
Hence K., bearing in mind the greatness piditya had seven sons — an error into which 
of this ruler, says ‘his name ought to have Troyer andLsason have followed him. The 
been Avimnktapido.’ The proper tronsla- correct meaning was first pointed out by Prof, 
tion of Muktapida is, however, ‘he whoso BiiHLBR, Ic. 


Qdblabbaka- 
PaAiiPlnim II, 
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DUIH.AHIIAKA. 41 , After ruling the earth for fifty years, King Burlalhci ascended slowly to 

pBATA i j jinYA II. celestial world hy the stairs of Ms meritorious deeds. 

OAHDBipipA. 45. Then the illustrious Oandrapi^a became the crest-jewel among the Idngs. 

He caused distress to Kali hy his fame, which vanquished the light of the moon. 

46. He, [like] a clever versifier, completed the law which [other] kings had 
left like a samasijd with [only] one jyflda, by the [remaining] three pddas. 

47. Virtues mutually opposed, such as forbearance and valour, equally 
served him, just as the [different] seasons [equally serve] the celestial garden. 

48. His fortune brought equal benefit to all his dependents in their respective 
place, just as the irrigation-channel to the trees of a garden. 

48. Portune reached him pure after leaving its impurities with other kings, 
just as a stream [reaches] the ocean after depositing the turbid substances, [brought 
down] in its flood, on the rooks it passes. 

SO. Acquainted with affairs, he did not do what by its result might have 
caused him anxiety, but was engaged in praiseworthy [acts], and [yet] felt ashamed 
when being praised. 

61. He was not instructed by his ministers, but gave them instructions. The 
diamond is not cut by any other precious stones, but [on the contrary] it outs 
them. 

52. Prom fear of [doing] what was not lawful, he thought it neoessaiy to 
abandon his own case (pakjfu) where the law was doubtful, as Garuda [abandoned 
his own wing (pakja)] from fear of [Indiu’s] thunderbolt. 

63. This king showed the way of justice and removed foolish practices 
(pnamleMh) from the legal course, as the sim [removes] from its daily oomse 
the Mandehas. 

54. If this [my] discourse refrains from the description of that [prince’s] 
virtues, it is in order that the connection [of the narrative] may not be broken, 

' but not because only this much was available [for mention]. 

46. Kiafboth, UfAnowvg relatifs a FAsie, clynaBty have been clisouased by CoimiiraHAM, 
ii. pp. 270 sqq., appears to have been the first Anc. Geor/r., p. 91 ; Prof. BfimBK, Ind. Ant, u. 
to reoomize the Candraplda of the Chronicle p. 108 ; trot M. Mulieb, India, p. 333 ; Sh. 
in the King Tckm-t'o-lo-p-li of Kaimir, who Pamdubaitg Pandit, GciMavaAo, pp, Ixsx. sqq. 
according to tlio Annals of the, T'ang dynasty Comp, alao the remarks of Reinaud, Mfynpin, 
applied in a.d. 713 to the Chinese Emperor pp. 188 sqq., hearing on the political condition 
for aid against the Arabs (see A. RtiinsAT, of the north-west of India after the first Arab 
iSmm. Milmses asiat, i. pp. 196 sq.). These invasion. 

Annals aiao record that about the year a,d. 46. Samaaya is a favourite poetic exercise, 
720 the Emperor gi'antod Tohen-tVio-pi-li in which a pada or a half-vorse, composed for 
the title of king. _ The latter must, therefore, the occasion or taken from some wdl-knoivn 
have still been living about a.d. 719, whereas author, has to he worked into a stanza by the 
according to K.’a chronology Candrapida’s composition of the remaining ^dd«e, 
reign would fall in the years a.d. 688-695. 63. The Mandehai, a class of R^asas, 

The questions raised hy these data as to the are supposed to bar fhe way of the rising sun 
accuracy of K.’s chronology of the K&rko'ta on Mount Udaya, 
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55. When the work on Ids temple of Tribhuvanaevamin was to be begun, a 
leather-tanner refused to give up his hut which was on the suitable site. 

66. Though he had often promised it to those in charge of the new building, 
he, obstinate by nature, would not allow the measuring lines to be laid down. 

57. When thereupon they went to tho lord of tho earth and reported the 
matter, he considered them to be at fault, not the tanner, 

58. He told them : “ Shame upon the inconsiderate conduct of those who 
began the construction of the now [temple] without previously asking that 
[tanner]." 

59. " Stop the building, or have it erected elsewhere ! Who would stain a 
pious work by taking away another’s land? ” 

60. " If we, who are to look after right and wrong, do unlawful acts, who 
should proceed by the right path ? ’’ 

61. When the king had thus spoken, a messenger, who had come from that 
leatherworker and whom the council of ministers had sent on, brought this 
message : 

62. “ That [tanner] wishes to see the ruler and says : ' If it be not proper for 
me to come into the audience hall, then let it be at the time when [the king is] in 
the outer court.’ ’’ 

63. Then on the following day, the king granted him an audience outside and 
asked him ; “ Why are just you obstaruoting our pious work ? ’’ 

64. “ If that habitation appears to you beautiful, then you may ask for one 
even better or else for a big sum of money.’’ Thus he told him. 

65. Wheu the king then had ceased speaking, he was addressed by the tanner, 
who appeared eager, as it were, to take the measure of that [king’s] noble ohai'aoter 
with the measurmg lines of the rays [proceeding] from his [white] teeth. 

66. “ 0 king, if I tell you something just as it is in my mind, then as a true 
judge you should not stand by proudly." 

67. “ I am not less than a dog, nor is the king greater than the descendant of 
EdhuMlia, Why should [then] your courtiers shake, as it were, at [the sight of] 
this conversation between us ? ’’ 

68. “The body of man bora in the cycle of existences resembles a weak 
mail-coat, being held together only by the two nails called ‘ self-sufficiency ' and 
‘ sellishness.’ " 

62. BShyaM appears to be the general tion of DiwSn-i 'Am and DiwUn-i KhSs at the 
designation of the outer portion of the palace, Moghul court. 

where an audience may be given by tbe 67. I am nnable to trace the particular 
monarch to people of lower position, outside story alluded to. 'The descendant of A’iiftwf- 
the proper mthana or Darbor Hall. Comp, itiia ' may bo DaSaratha or Roma j cuiiip. 
vii. ^6, 392, 926, 986 ; viiL 48, and the distino- P. ff., s.v. KahnUtha. 


OAWDRiriiiA. 
Story of the Tomior, 
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69. “ Self-consciousness such as you have in your spleadonr of bracelets, 
pearl-strings, and other [ornaments], lives also in my person though I am a poor 
man.” 

70. “ As this palace resplendent with stucco is to your Majesty, so to me is 
the hut in which the window is formed by the mouth of a pot.” 

71. " Since my birth this hut has been [to me] like a mother, witness of good 
and evil days. I cannot bear to see it pulled down to-day.” 

72. “ The misery which men [feel] when their homes are forcibly taken away, 
could be described only by a god who has fallen from his celestial car, or else a king 
who has lost his kingdom," 

73. “Notwithstanding this, however, I should have to give it up if your 
Majesty would come to my dwelling and ask for it in accordance with propriety.” 

74. "When he had given this answer, the king went to his home and bought 
up the hut with money. For those who desire happiness, there is no [false] pride. 

75. The tanner then spoke to him with hands folded i “ 0 king, your readi- 
ness to oblige is proper [and] in accordance with the law.” 

76. “ As in old days Dharmu, in the form of a dog tested the righteousnees of 
the son of so have I to-day as a Paria {agpfSya) [tested] yours.” 

77. “ Hail to you 1 May you long live to show such righteous and pure lines 
of conduct, worthy to he relied upoa hy the virtuous.” 

78. Showing thus a blameless conduct, the king purified the earth by the 
consecration of [the shrine of] Tisnu Tribhuvannsvamin. 

79. His wife, whose name was PrakaSadm, [and who deserved this name] 
from her works, bright like the brilliant ether {prakdBMsa), founded the 
Frakdiiltdvihdra. 

80. His Guru, [a man] of noble virtues, called MihiradaUa, built the [temple 
of] Visnu &ambkiraavdmi/i, 

81. His dty-prefeot, caUod Ohalitcklia, who removed the permanency of all 
offices (?), built the [temple of "Visiju] Ohaliiasvdmin, 


70. The tanners of Kaftnir (rotei) form a 
despised class anil lead a gipsy sort of life. 
Their habitations are built of mud-coveted 
pish-walla in which the nechs of big pots are 
inserted to serve as windows. 

76. The story of the Yudhi^hira, as told 
in a well-known episode of the MahSbh 
XVII. Adhy. iii., is alluded to. 

78. The I'ritiuva^atud/nm temple stood 
still in the time of King TJocala ; comp. vih. 
80. Its portion is unknown, and so is tliat of 
the PvakSi&Smhara. 

J 80; The gloss of Aj places the Gambkira- 
svomtn temple atOmndAimaihffama, by which 


name the VitastamSh, viii. 6, VytttfeSmramdk 
161 and Sshibram’s I^rthas. designate the 
Tirtha at the junction of the Vitaata and 
Vyokft (VeSau) river^ 76° 8' long. 33° 60' lat. 
It speaks for tne antiqu% of tile name 0am- 
bhirasa'^ffama that the lower couise of the 
Vilokil, which receives a short distance before 
this jtmotion the waters of the Rembyat'' 
(Ramauyatavi), is called GambMra (Sinclhu) 
already by K viii. 1063, 1497 and Jayadratha, 
Saracar, x. 193. I have not been able to 
trace at Gambhirasaihgaina any ancient 
remains above ground, 

81, I am unable to explain satisfactorily 
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82. OnoQ a Brahmana woman who waa undergoing 7oInntary starvation 
(prdijopave^a), and had been questioned [on this aeoonnt] by the law officers, spoke 
thus to the king as he was seated in eoiud; ; 

83. “ Alas ! while you, who remove all reproach, rule the earth, some one has 
taken the life of my husband as he was peacefully sleeping 

84. “It is verily a great humiliation for a Mug of righteous conduct, if 
untimely death overtakes his subjects." 

85. “ But even if [rulers] like yourself look [quietly] upon that in submission 
to the power of the Kali age, how can you remain indifferent at this far worse 
misdeed ? ’’ 

86. “ Ponder as I may [over it], I cannot find any enemy of my husband, 
because for him, being free from fault, there was peace in all directions.” 

87. “ As he bore no grudges, was free from arrogance, friendly in his speech, 
fond of virtues, affable and without greediness, he was indeed no object of hatred 
for anyone." 

88. " Suspicion falls on a Brahman residing at Mdhlleasvdmm, who knows 
witchcraft, and who, of the same age as himself, has from early youth been his 
inferior in learning." 

89. “ Those mean persona, whose want of distinction does not allow them to 
sleep, and who are incapable of competing for fame, in their grudge harass the life 
of those who are distinguished by cleverness.” 

90-92. "No one is of bad character if not the son of a harlot; no one is in 
continual fear if not guilty ; no one is talkative if not a liar ; no one is ungrateful 
if not a clerk {Myastha) ; no one is miserly if not the son of a liberal person ; no 
one is ever- wretched if not the jealous ; no one is laughed at by all if not the slave 
of women ; no one is of gentle speech if not an old man ; no one hates his father if 


mnadh&arcaiaatlMiryaoehetia. The Paris Ed. 
has mroSd]iikarajpSaihaiiyo°, a reading which 
is not supported by the MSS. The text is, 
perhaps, oomipt. 

82. Regarding the custom ot prSyopavesa 
used os a means for securing redress of in- 
justice, etc., see Joulv, 0?‘mdris8, Jtecht u. 
Sitte, p. 147. For other references in 
see Index, B.v,prSya and prdyi^vesa. 

'^88. From viii. 1171, it is certain that 
Maktikasvamin was the name of a part of 
S'rinagar or a suhurb immediately adjoining 
the capital. 1 believe, therefore, tiiat Maksi- 
kesvamin can be safely identified with the 
island of Mdt/faum, which lies at the S.E. 
comer of S'rinagar between the Yitasta and 
the two branches of the Tsonth Kul or 
MahSsarit as explained in note iii. 339-349. 
The name Mi^aum can he traced back 


without difficulty to Maksikaivdmin through 
intermediate Apabluramsa forma in which 
the first part of the name, Makfika-, was 
turned, perhaps, into *M5hiya>*Mdkya> 
*3Saya. 

Fur the identity of Makeikasvamin with 
May’sum speidcB the mention of tlie former, viii, 
1171, in connection with a great fire which arose 
in MffMla, the modem. Kathiil, a quarter of 
S'rinagar situated nearly opposite to Mfty*aum. 
Long before the ieland of Mly^sum was taken 
up for the modern European quarters, there 
existed a thickly populated suburb at its 
western extremity near the first city bridge. 

A MSk^’kasL'aiam'Saga, is mentioned by the 
Nilatmta, 9S1. 

90. For pudisealeyo we have probably to 
eiaendpumBaliyo, or ivitli Uurgapr. pawnsea- 
leyo. 


OandkXbIva. 
Story of the Sorcerer. 
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ho has not been begotten by another [man] ; no one is devoid of shame if not 
possessed by lovo-passion ; no one is thoroughly wicked but the man of mean 
learning. This is the summary of things as they really are.” 

93. After the Brahman’s wife had thus spoken, the king had the Brahman, on 
whom hor suspicion liad fallen, brought into his presence and ordered him to 
exculpate himself. 

94 Again the Brahman’s wife addressed him : “ 0 king, as he is famous for 
his knowledge of charms {IhSrhhodavidija), he can get over an ordeal with ease.” 

95. Then the lord of the earth spoke to that [woman] while his face seemed 
to grow wan: “What shall we judges do to a man whose guilt has not been 
shown?" 

96. “ Not even another person can receive punishment if his guilt is not 
established : still loss a Brahman, who is exempt from capital punishment although 
guilty.” 

97. When he stopped after these words, the Brahman’s wife spoke again : 
“Four days have passed, 0 king, without my having taken food.” 

98. “ I have not followed [my] husband [into death], because I was anxious 
for retaliation on the murderer. As this [man] has not received punishment, I seek 
death by starvation." 

99. While the Brahmau woman persisted in this [courB.6], he (Candrapida) 
himself performed a prdyopaveh at the feet of the Tribhuvanaavamin [image]. 

100. When the king had spent there three nights, the [god], who rides on 
Satya (Garuda), and who is the highest of tho never-sleeping [gods], spoke to him ’ 
in his dream these true words, as the night was waning : 


94. Thopractico of witch craft anil the belief 
in its offloionoy have prevailed in Kasmir 
from early times, and have survived to some 
extent even to the present day ; comp. Buhlbb, 
Jiejmrt, p. 24. Marco Polo records of the 
people of KaSmir ! “ They have an astoniah- 
iiig acquaintance with the devilries of encliant- 
ment; insomuch that they make their idols 
speak. They can also by their sorceries bring 
on changes of weather and produce darkness, 
and do a munher of things so extraordinary 
that no ono without seeing them would believe 
them.” See Yuis, Marco Polo, i p. 176, with 
an interesting note giving later references to 
KaSmir magic. 

The term kharModa, in the sense of a kind 
of deadly charm or witchcraft, recurs in 

v. 239, and is found also in the Vijayeim- 
ramSh. (Adipur.) xi. 25. In the form khar- 
khota it IS quoted by the N.P, W, from Cardka, 

vi. ^. appears as the designation of 


a sorcerer or another kind of uncanny person 
in Earaoar. ii. 126, along with Krtyts and 
Vetalas. 

The word oocurs in the form khahkhorda in 
ono of the spells preserved on the ancient 
biroh-bark leaves of tho ‘ Bower MS.’ Thors 
'destruotion by kh.’ is mentioned between 
krtyakarman ‘ witohoraft’ and evils caused by 
Vetalas j see Dr. HoebnIiB’b paper, Ind. 
Ant, xxi. pp. 866j 368 sq. Two simila^ells 
found in the ancient Central Asian ‘ Weber 
MSS.’ give the forms khakkkorda mdhhdk- 
kkorda. Compare Dr. Hobbhle'b pper, 
J.A.8.13., 189S, p. 26, where the question of 
the different spellings is also discussed. 

Whetber the word Mnerkku-fa (see note 

vii. 298) has any connection with kharModa 
seems now to me doubtful. 

100. Garuda, who carries Vlspu, bears the 
name Satya, according to the Kosa passage 
quoted in the gloss of Ag. 
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101. “ 0 king, such searck after truth is not proper in the Kali [age]. Who 
could place the sun on the sky at night?” 

102. “ On account of your [spiritual] power this shall once take place. Let 
rioo-ilour bo thrown about in this courtyard of my temple.” 

lOD-lui. “If on that [person] cireuinambulating this [shrine] three times 
there are seen behind his footprints the footprints of Jhalmahaiijd, then ho is the 
murderer and deserves the appropriate punishment. This rite should bo carried out 
at night ; in day-time tho sun keeps off what is of evil.” 

105. When ho had this done, the guilt of tho Brahman heoame evident, and 
thereupon the [royal] judge inflicted [upon him] tho punishment which, as ho was 
a Brahman, could not be that of death. 

106. Then when that earthly Indra had passed judgment on the murderer of 
the husband, the Brahman woman spoke thus after uttering blessings : 

10?. “Among so many rulei'S of the earth as have ever existed, [only] 
the son of Kftawya (Arjuna) and you, 0 king, were seen to punish secret 
crimes.” 

108 . “ While you, 0 king, preside over this earth as judge, no one perishes 
without having reached the utmost object of [his] enmity or love." 

100. Though the reign of this [king] was very short, yet it was thus filled with 
plentiful stories of his justice which might be thought of as [belonging] to the Krta 
luga. 

110. Benumbing cold, methinks, [arising] from the contact with the lotus-seat, 
must have freely penetrated deep into the soul of Brahman. 

111. How otherwise could he have ordained that he, who produced the 
happiness of the different castes {varna), should disappear as soon as seen, like the 
rainbow ? 

112. Tiirdpia, his younger brother, brought death on this king by making 
that Brahman, who felt deep wrath over his punishment, use his witchcraft 
[abhiedra). 

113. In order to enjoy pleasures, which on account of the [preceding] evil deeds 
yield no enjoyment, the wicked destroy the virtuous, ns tire yoimg camels [destroy] 
the Ketaka-tree iu order to get at its thorns. 

103-104. The lengthy glose added hero in mahudevamt), Brahmahatyi appeared first in 
A by an unknown hand explains supposi- the pursuit of S%a, whan this god had struck 
tion underlying the test recommended % the off the fifth head of Brahman, 
god. It is that the crime of killing a Srah- 110. Brahman is bom from a lotus and is 
man {brahmahatya) follows the murderer in seated on a lotus j yetdimaB means both cioid- 
the shape of a female speotre. According to ness and dnlness. 

the story found in the Purftpas (e.g. b tlie 111. The epithet vibhaTitavan^ttMasya 
TCaaikha.pda of the SkanAapur., i, Adliy. 81), refers also to the rainbow, ‘shining in different 
. and alluded to in the gloss {dmhiifaiiraeehedena colours (vsr^a).' 

E 
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114, Prom ttat [time] onwards, piinoea lusting for the throne in this TriTig i ^f ^ Tn 
began to nse witchcraft and other evil practices against their elder relatives. 

116-116. Who does not feel a thrill when he remembers that extreme (or 
last) act of forbearance on the part of the illnstrious king CandrajiMla namely, 
that, when on the point of death, he did not destroy that Brahman sorcerer 
(Icj-tyddhdyin), though he had got him [in his power], saying ; “ What sin is there 
in this poor fellow whom another has instigated ? " 

117. Snrely, the Creator after forgetting him in the line of the kings of the 
Krta [Yuga], must have inserted him now with a mark of omission (hdltapada) in 
the list of kings of the Kali [Yoga], 

118. After being for eight years and eight months the benefactor of the 
earth, that self-controlled [prince] entered heaven and for ever the mind of the 
righteous. 

119. Then the earth-disc was held by the crael Tardpi^a, who created terror 
by his glory, mingled with blood on account of the fratricide. 

120. When his young glory was horn, he carried off the fame of his adver- 
saries, which resembled the full cups [used at the birth-sacrifice], and made the 
headless corpses dance. 

121. Even the brilliant fortune of this evil- working [king] created uneasiness 
eveiywhere, like the light of the burning-ground. 

122. Thinking that the Brahmans through their spells caused the power of 
the gods to be present, he in his hati-ed of the gods meted out punishment to the 
Brahmans. 

123. He ruled on the earth [only] for four years and one month less six days, 
his merits [from previous births] having been out-balanced by his treachery against 
his elder [brother]. 

124. Then the Brahmans made his life sink through secret witchcraft, and he 
found a death similar to that of his brother, but not his way [to heaven]. 

125. Whoever makes a plot to injure others, surely perishes [himself] by 
that very [plot]. The smoke which the fire produces to blind the eyes, after 
turning into a cloud, extinguishes that very [fire] by its water. 

126. Then the illustrious King Lalitdditya became the universal monarch, he 


117. Eakapada, ' orowfoot,’ is the teclmioal 
tern for a mark of omission in MSS. The 
elossator A, represents it as -h, and in this 
form it can he seen, o.g., on fol. 182 of A, 
reproduced in facsimile in my Ed. The corre- 
sponding K4. term, given in the gloss as 
kavaecieda, is still used in the form kdx^tmund, 
120. Tho j&takarmfa oeremony is iillnded 


to, which is celebrated with a sacrifice and 
festivitieB. 

128. For the rendering of atyajat, 

comp, gloss of A, and viu. 613. 

126. Theuame o&LalitiidUyawMuktmda 
is found in the Chinese Annals of the ITang 
dynasty. Those record the arrival of an 
embassy from ATa-fo-jjf, King of KaSmir, 
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who waa [far] beyoud the conception of Pate which ereatea [only] rulers of limited 
territories. 

127. With the shining mass of his glory’s rays he adorned, as it were, the 
elephant [representing tho isle] of Jwmhvidmpa with scented powders. 

128. This king, who carried for his prowess, abandoned his [warlike] fury 
[only] when the [opposing] kings discreetly folded their palms at his victorious oiaset. 

129. At the sound of his drums [beaten] in attack, the dwolliugs of his 
eiieiuies were deserted by the [frightened] inhabitants, and thus resembled women 
dropping in fright the burden of their wombs. 

130. He made the enemies’ wives, on whose faces tho ends of the [painted] 
forehead-marks became detached, and whose tears were flowing, perform, as it were, 
oblations to the Pitrs (niudpa) with folded hands. 

131. The king, eager for conquests, passed his life chiefly ou expeditions, 
moving round the eai'th like the sun. 

132. The Maharaja, taking the tribute of the eastern region in the presence 
of his flaming glory, shone forth in the land between the Qaiiga and Yamimd 
(^Antarvedi), wearing his own fame as head-dress. 


dmw the reign of the Emperor Hiuen-tsung, 
A.D, TIS-Tfli), anil after tho first Ohineso expe- 
dition against Po-hu (Baltistan), which took 
place between tho years 780-747. The king 
Toquosteil an alliance against the Tibetane, 
and the despatch of a Chmeae auxiliary forco, 
wliioh was to encamp in the midst of hie. 
country on the shores of the Mahdpadrm lake! 
(i.e, tho Vular). Ho offered to find provisions 
for (in amy of 200,000 men, and reported that 
in allianco with the king of Central India he 
hud blocked the five routoe of Tibet. Comp, 
the extract of Ma-tn-au-lin in A. Rcmosat's 
translation, Ufouv. Mdlarujes aaiat,, i. pp. 190 
sq, ; also Kiapboth’b Memoim ivtatifs (t lAsie, 
ii. pp, aq, ; Ind. Anf,, ii. p. 102 aqq., and 
Messrs. Levi and Ckavannes, Juiirnat aaiat., 
1805, p. 851. Notwithstanding tho very 
difforont pictiuo which the notice of tho 
Annals gives of the power of Kasnur at this 
period, the identity of Mii-to-pi with Mvktu- 
pda cannot he doubted. 

As the ^ar of the KaSmIrian embassy 
is not indicated, the above notice does not 
allow US to check with accuracy the dates 
assigned by K.’s chronology to Lalitirditya’s 
reign, a.d. 700-736. That tho same Annals 
necessitate a correction of at least twenty- 
five years in tho date of Candrapida, 
lias mready been shoivn in note iv. 45. 
REiminn, Mdmoire, pp. 180 sqq., has rightly 
indicated the eorious doubts wliicli must arise 


as to the possibility of tho e.xtensive con- 
quests ascribed by the Chronicle to Lnlita- 
cuitya, in view of the Mneral political eitiiatiun 
created in the North-West of India by the 
irruption of the Arabs. 

It is very probable that AlbIrDsI refers 
{India, ii. p. 178) to Muktaplija when speaking 
of the King of Kasmir called Muttai, whoso 
alleged victory over the Turks the pooplo of 
Kasmir celobrated by a festival on the 2ml of the 
month Caitra, “ Auuurding to their account ho 
ruled over tho whole world. But this is oxactly 
what tliey say of most of their kings. How- 
ever, they are incautious ouimgli to assign to 
him a l^o not much antorior to our own 
time, which leads to their lie being fomul out” 
AccuriUng to Prof. Biihler’s ingenious suggos- 

fil «•> 

tion, hides hero *MuUap\f an Apa- 

hhraiitsa form of the king’s name; see Ind. 
Ant, xix.n. BBS. 

In my Notea on Oa-Kmig, pp. .5 sq., I hiivo 
shown tiiat wo have probably a reference to 
Muktapifla also in the Itinerary of that 
Chinese pilgrim ; see beloiv, iv. IBo, the note 
on the Vih&ta. 

130. At the niDapaceremony water is offeiiK I 
-to the Pitrs from folded hands, after throwing 
into the water a small iiuantity of tho powder 
wiili which the forehoau-marks are painted. 

13S. The puns intinduced into this vorse 
cannot be rendered in a traiislatiou. .Vo/ui- 


LSlITiDIIYA- 

MuKYAPipA. 
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LAiiTADravA- 

MUKllFlnA. 

Warwilh Taicvaundn. 


liiS. At that very Gddhipum, where [once] the wind-god had made the maidens, 
humpbacked [hunjunrm Icubjatmm), that praiseworthy [Idng] made the warriors, 
[bend their backs] in terror. 

lot. King Laliiadityn, withering in a moment the monntain-like Ydo~ 
vaman’s troops {vdhui], resembled tlie fierce sun [when it dries up a hill-stream] 
(adriviihiiil). 

13.1. The thoughtful ruler of KanyaJealja showed himself as one of the wise 
when he [first] showed his back to the fiercely shining LalUaditya, and [then] made 
his submission. 

136. His (Lalitnditya’s) companions surpassed even him in abundant 2 nide, 
as the breeze from a sandal-wood [forest] canies even stronger scent than the 
spring. 

137-138. Thus his minister of foreign affair's (samdhmgrahiha), MitmSwrnan, 
at the conclusion of peace did not tolerate the diplomatic politeness [observed] in 
the treaty document [drawn up on the part] of the illustrious Yasovarmm, as he 


rya is in Kfl&mirtlie conventional title given 
to tho britlegroom during the marriage festi- 
Titie.s. Similar donble meaninga ariach to 
the other words. The verae must be under- 
stood at the same time to mean: “He as 
hridcgi'oom wearing the [festive] head-dress 
[white like] his own fame, appearedresplendent 
3n the midst of the sactifioial place (fcdt}, 
taking before the shining tire tho hand of his 
betrothed {imnadig Hi 

183. (imlhiptm is a name of the town 
Kantifilatlijii, tho present KaiianJ, derived from 
its legendary Iniig (uMi, The well-known 
legend allnut'd to in ora' verse, gives an 
etymology of the name Umiyahihja; comp. 
Lassen, In/I. Alt,, i, p. MS; Cukninob.im, 
Ane. Geoyr., p. 376 sq. j Si-yu-ki, L pp. '207 
sqq,, etc. 

134. Tho expression pratapSdHyatddi 
ymjan contains an allusion to the name of 
"Lalitiditya's father, but does not indicate that 
Latitaditya, besides hia other name (v. 4^), 
bore also the name of I'ratapSditya, as 
erroneously supposed by Cuskikoham, Coins 
of Med India, p. 40. 

Scarcely imy historical data are as yet 
available regarding King Tahramm of 
Kaiiyakuhja apart from the notice in our 

S , tluMigli we have a ‘liistorical poem’ 
uitli Tasovarman'a victory over an 
{unnamed) Giraija king in Ynkpati’s Gmiilu- 
vahn. Regarding the very scanty informa- 
tion contained in tliis work, see Sh. Pandu- 
rang Pandit’s introduction to his edition, 
pp. xli-cvi., /ttim'm. 

It has been assumed that the king of 


Central India witli whom King Mii-to-pi- 
Muktapifia boasted of having concluded an 
alliance (see note iv. 1S6), was Yasovarmon 
In this case Muktapida’s war with YaSovar- 
man, and the letters defeat, must fall after 
the date of Muktapifia’s embassy to the 
Chinese court. This date must be later thau 
736 A.n. ; comp. Messrs. Lkvi and Chavannes, 
Joum, miat, 1896, p. S68. Pauthier, in a 
paper quoted by the last-named scholars 
(Rvamen mithodiyue des fails qui eoncenient te 
Thiaukhu, 1839, p. GO), had already suggested 
the identity of Ya^ovm'man with I-dm-fcn-THOf 
king of Central India, who sent in 731 his. 
minister Seny-po-ta to the Chinese court. 

According to Prof. M. MfiiiBii, India, 
p, !534, YaSovarman and his court-poet 
Vakpatiraja (see belowiv. 144), are mentioned 
in the Jaiua Tapayaelta 1‘atluvali as living 
about Saiiivat 800, i.o. 744 a.d. 

Regarding a oofai of Yaiovarman, wliioh 
was found with Sassano-Arab coins in tho 
Mtinikyola Stupa, and is supposed to have 
been struck by Y, of Kanauj, see Arch. 
Surrey Rep., ii. p. 169. 

IsA The simile of the preceding verse is 
continued. Ya4ovarman flees before Lali- 
tfiditya, as one turns one’s face from the 
shining sun, and seeks afterwards his protec- 
tion, as one basks in the sun. 

136. The wind from the south, where the 
sandal-wood wows, accompanies tho spring. 

137-138. The translation of these verses 
is not qmte certain. They seem to refer to 
an objection raisocl by Lalitriditya’s minister 
at the time of tho peace negotiations to the 
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tliougM it a on his master if it were written ‘ The treaty of Yasovaman and 
IialitiidUjjfi’ and thus the naine [of Ms king] not shown first. 

139, The Idng esteemed highly that [minister’s] insistence on the proper 
form, though his generals, who wore dissatisfied with the long duration of the war, 
blamed it. 

110. Being pleased, ho bestowed upon him (Mitrasaman) the five [offices 
distinguished] by the term ‘ G-reat ’ (parieamalmabda). Yakvaman, on the otlier 
hand, he uprooted entirely. 

141. From that time onwards there have existed over the eighteen offices, which 
had been m-eated before, the five [new ones], which he instituted. 

142-143. These bore the designations ‘ office of high chamberlain ’ {mahvpra- 
tlharapUd) ; that of ' chief minister of foreign affairs ’ (nnhdHuihdhmgmha) ; that 
of ‘ chief master of the horse ’ {malulhaidU) ; that of ‘ high keeper of the treasury ’ 
[m/Mblmiiagdra] ; and the fifth was called that of the ' chief executive officer ’ 
(mahdsddhaiiabhdga). The S'dhi (or S'ahis) and other princes were the officers in 
these [Mgh posts]. 


form of the treaty document to be fnmialied 
by YaSovarman. It appears that diplomatio 
usage would have authorized each of the 
‘ ooutraoling parties ’ to put liis name first in 
his own cony of the treaty, the copies being 
subsequently exchanged between the two 
parties after ratification. Mitrasacmaii refnsoe 
to accept the document drawn up in this 
form by Yasovarman’s chancery, and Lali- 
taditya thereupon breaks off the negotia- 
tions. 

140. TBOYEB,i, p.480, and after him L.issnN, 
Ind. Alt,, iii. p. have assumed that our 
text shows a lacuna before this verse, because 
the copy of A, procured by Moorcroft and 
used fur the Calcutta Ed,, contained some 
indication to this effect. This mistake has 
arisen from the aouidental fact of A, having 
left here a blank space in tlio MS., which the 
writer, however, was careful enough to deprive 
of all significance by tlio note; na Jcititeii 
^titain. Similar blanks are found elsowharo 
in A and other Kasmir paper MSS. They 
are easily explained from the KaSmir custom 
of writing MSS. not on single leaves as else-, 
where in India, but on connected ‘forms 
(see Preface to Ed., p. vii.). Fast writers like 
Rsjanaka Batnakautha save the time other- 
wise required for the drying of the obverse of 
each folio by copying altewiatety in two or 
more different ‘ forms." Tliis has the occasional 
result that small spaces at the end of the 
forms must be left blank, or vice versd the 
writing unduly crammed, owing to some slight 


error in calculating the extent of the text 
aUottod to each ' form.’ 

140-143. paiiemaifiMd^.—The eighteen 
earlier offices (kameuthSna) ace those te- 
ferrod to in i. 120. Among the fivo now ones, 
which were scarcely more than more court- 
titles, only tho first is mentioned again in the 
Ohronide, iv. 485. Collectively the five nfflees 
are mentioned in iv. 080 i comp, regarding 
them, JoMiY, Weber-Fetbjahf, p. 

Our passage is of interu-st, as it clearly 
establishes, at leiist for Kasmir, the signifi- 
oonco of tho term pailcumhu^ihih often 
mot wiUi in ancient inscriptionB and grants 
from otiior parts of India. The term U.is 
boon correctly explained, in the sense indi- 
cate by our passage, as ‘ tho five titles oijni- 
moncing wiih Orent ’ by Profs. Biihler, Kiel- 
horn, Mr. Fleet and others ; comp. Ind. Ant., 
iv. pp. lot!, 180, 201; xiii. 1!U. Another 
explanation first snggostc'd by Sir W. Elliot, 
1ml Ant., V. 351, wunld refer the torm to the 
privilege of using eortaui musical instruments 
conferred on vassals as a mark of honour. The 
number five is supposed to he couneetod with 
the boivting of these instruments five times a 
day, or teroliite to live different iiistriimunts 
used for this purpose. The ovidenoa adduced 
l.c. and lad. Ant, xii. p. 95 xiv. p. 303, 
does, however, not appear sufficiently old to 
establish this interpretation as the original 
sense of the term. 

Tho meaning of tho lost title, mnMnidkana- 
ihSga, is quite uncertain. The above reuden- 
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141.. Ycmvarman, who had been served by Ydhpaiirdja, the illustrious 
BliavahMt!, and other poets, [himself] became by his defeat a panegyrist of his 
(Lalitiiditya’s) virtues, 

145. What more [shall I relate]? The land o£ Kanyalculja from the bank 
of the Yamiinn to that of the Euliku, was as much in his power as the courtyard of 
his palace. 

146. Passing over Yaiovaman, just as the G-anga [broaks through] the 
Himalaya, his army (vdMni] proceeded with ease to the eastern ocean. 

147. His elephants, which there saw the land of their birth, were only with 
difficulty induced by the abuse of their impatient drivers to march on from the 
Kaliiiga country. 


ing was suggested by Wilson, p. 46. Lassen, 
Iml. Alt., ill. 908, would refer the title to a 
director of public worlre, Jolly, io., to a 
minister of police. 

S'ihi . — In my paper 2kr GeechiehtederSahU 
vmi Kabul (Festgruss an B. v. Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 198 sqq.), I have shown that tiic title 
Sabi IS used elsewhere in the Chronicle for 
the designation of the dynasty, which preceded 
the Shazna Sultans in tlie nde of Kabul and 
Gandhara, and which Alberuni {India, ii, p, 18) 
knows as the ‘ Hindu Shahiyas of Kabul,’ 
From Note J, v, 162-166, it will be seen 
that Lalliya, whom K. mentions in the reign 
of S'amkaravarman as the mighty S'Ohi ruler 
residing at Udabhapda, is in all probability 
identical with the king, who appears in 
All)5ruui’a account under the name of Kallai 
as the Jlnf of the Hindu Shuliiyas, The 
Sttlii or Hiihia mentioned in our oim passage 
could, therefore, nut have belonged to this 
dynasty. 

Wo know, however, from the evidence 
indicated iii the above-quoted paper, that the 
royal title ^ahi had continued in use from 
ludo-Soythian times tlirough tho various 
dynasties, belonging to the yuo-tchis, Little 
yue-tchis. White Huns and Turks, which 
ruled Bueoessively in the Kabul Valley and 
Gandhara. It can, therefore, be safely 
assumed that the S&ki mentioned in our 
passage belonged to tho dynasty which pro- 
ceded immediately the Rindu §hahiyaa. 

AlbSruni, Imlia, ii. pp. 10 sqq., designates 
these rulers as ‘ Turks who were said to be of 
Tibetan origin,’ and his statement has now 
received full confirmation Iw the testimony of 
Ou-k'ong, who, visiting Gandhara in the 
years 763-701, found that country under the 
rule_ of a family of undoubtedly Turkish 
origim Compare Lkvi and Chavanneb’ 
paper, L'ltmiraire ffOurklonif, Journal aiiat,, 
1896, pp. 377 sqq. The notices in the Annals 


of the T'ang, quoted in the last-named paper, 

f ive the names and dates for these Tnr&h 
ings, who ruled Kipin-Gandlifixa during the 
first half of the eighth century. Within 
this period must have fallen Muktapida- 
Lalitaditya’s reign (see note iv. 12fi). In one 
of these rulers we have accordingly to re- 
cognize the S'dlti, whom K. claims as a vassal 
of the Kasmirian king. 

144. I prefer the reading of L, havivakputP , 
to the text found in A, Imvir which 

makes YaSovarman himself a Kain ; see, how- 
ever, SubM(itmali, Introd., p. 96. 

Vakpatirdja is known to us as tlie author of 
the Prakrit Kavya ©audassSo, which celebrates 
Yasovarman’s victory over a Gaufia king j see 
note iv, 134. BbavabMti is the famous author 
of the dramas Molalwadhava, Uttararama- 
oarita and Mahaviracarita j comp, regarding 
him Prof. Bhandarloir’s Preface to the Mala- 
timudhava (Bombay Skr, Series), pp. v, sqq. 
yiiS. The Kdlika is, perhaps, iJie present 
Kali Nadi, which flows parallel to tho right of 
tho GnngesniniiL it joins the latter stream a 
short distance below _ Kanauj, It might be 
urged against tliis identification that the 
extent mdicated by EQueu-tdang for the 
kingdom of Kanyakuhja makes it probable 
that it includod territories beyond tho Ganges. 
But the Chinese pilgrim visited it when it was 
the seat of the great Harsavardhana. More- 
over, K. cun scarcely be expected to he 
accurate in his topography when relating 
lugandaiy expeditions to distant countries ; 
comp, OuNNiNOHAM, Ano. Ckogr., p. 376, 

The subsequent stages of Lalitaditya’s 
wonderful march of victory round India have 
been discussed already by Wilson, Eistory, 
pn. 47 sq,, with much care and learning. 

*146. vahini means also a stream; comp, 
for the same puq, e.g. iv. 134 ; vii, 2 ; viii, 8403. 
^147. The name Kaliiiga applies to the 
country on the coast S.W. of Onssa, oompiia- 
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148. Numberless elepbants joined Mm from the Qauda land, as if attracted 
by friendship for the elephant [carrying] the couch of Iialmm, who was attached [to 
the king]. 

149. When his advanced troops reached the eastern ocean, it seemed as if 
the trunks of the hosts of Ms war-elophants grasped in the waves the hair of the 
ocean. 

150. Uy the sea-shoro, dark with extensive forests, ho procoodad to Yuma's 
region (south), while his enemies went by his sword to Yania’s region (the under- 
world). 

151. The Kamatas, who wear their hair-braids high, bent down bofore him, 
and di'opping their [head-ornaments of] golden Ketaka-leaves, used [instead] his 
glory as a diadem. 

152. At that period there ruled as soveroignover the Dekhan (Dahiyapatha), 
a far-famed, quick-eyed Ka/nid{a [princess] called Ratfd. 

168. This queen, who was, like Dui-gtl, of unlimited power, made the roads over 
the Vindhya mountains adequate and free of obstacles. 

154. She too felt satisfied when she bowed down and saw her own person 
transferred to (reflected in) tho round mirror of the nails of LalUii(.lUya's lotus-feet. 

155. Sipping the wine of the coooanut-treea at the foot of the palms, and 

[fanned] by the breezo on the hanks of the Ms warriors forgot their 

fatigue. 

156. The snakes, which dropped from the multitude of the sandal-wood-trees 
on the Malaya mountain (Candanddn), appeared like so many curved swords falling 
from the arms [of that mountain] from fear of Ms attack. 

15?. Putting Ms foot on the islands as if they were crossing-stones, he moved 
quickly and without diffloulty over the ocean Just as over a rivulet. 


ingtho present Madras districts oi Ganjam 
and Yizagapatam ; comp. Cunninohak, Ana. 
Oeoj/r,, pp. 615 sqq. 

148. Gauiit is the name of the present 
Bengal. 

160. The epitliet vanarCyiSySmalma must 
also be taken as referring to kj'pd'^ma, ' his 
sword which was dark like an extensive 
forest.’ The dark colour of the sword is often 
alluded to, e.g. in Kluidgaiataka (K&vyamiila 
Ed.) w. is, 17, 28 1 comp, also below iv. 
166. 

16S. The MmejUaffd evidently represents 
that of the Jlaffa or Jldffrakufa dynasty of 
Mahara.;tra, which from the middle of the 
eighth century had Bubi6(sted Kanjata or the 
Cauarese country. For the dynastio name 
Ratta as the equivalent of Ba^trakuta, see 


Ind. Ant, xii. pp. 210, 218, etc., and fur tho 
history of ibis dynasty BKAKVAnKAU, Eiriory 
of the Lekkaa, pp. 62 sqq. 

158. Durga ri/irMyarnnhi is alluded to, 

As K. makes Lalituditya proceed from 
the Kamatic to the Kaveri (Cauveiy) River 
and hence to the hills of Malabar {Cmda- 
nadri, ‘sandal-wood mountains’), tlio town 
llndiya can scarcely be meant here for the 
monntaiu range of tliat name in Central India. 
Probably the Eastern Ghats are intended, as 
suggested by lYiisoUip. 47. The realYindhya 
mountains are mentioned in their proper 
place below, iv. 161. 

166. The dark colour of the snake and of 
the sword forms the point of compatiaon. 

157. The expression uttaramSnak is 
rightly explained in Uie gloss of Aj hy aifo- 
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1S8. Then having his triumphal cheers sounded by the music of the ocean 
waves, he, the first (apaioima) of conquerors, proceeded to the western region. 

169. His shining majesty, on reaching the' seven Kauii'kaij.as, dark with betel- 
nut trees, appeared Hko that of the sun with his [seven] horses. 

160. DvdmM, appearing from the wind-tossed waves of the western ocean, 
inspired his soldiers with a desire of entering [that holy city]. 

161. As the atmosphere was filled with the dust [aiising] from the minerals 
trodden down by his forces, it appeared as if Mount Vindliya had risen up red with 
excessive anger. 

162. The tusks of his elephants were split only by the light of the moon on 
the diadem of [S'iva] ilahakSla, as they marched in rows into Avanti, 

163. Then when he saw on ail sides most of the kings defeated, he entered by 
pathless tracks the far-spreading northern region [uttarajjiaiha). 

164. There he had, step by step, fights with mighty kings, just as Indra with 
the chief mountains when bent on the task of cutting their wings. 

168. The stables of the Ktimhoj as were emptied of horses, and their [con- 
sequent] darkness made them appear as if filled with [black] buffaloes instead. 

166. The TuWidraa, who [at his approach] fled to the mountain ranges, 
leaving behind their horses, ceased to long for the latter when they saw the horse- 
faced [Eimnaras in the mountains]. 


rartSrtham ahnam^. The Ks. term ut^vafpal, 
added hy A, {ttfavataml), is still ueecl for 
crossing stones placed m the bed of small 
streams. 

J 159. I hare translated according to the 
rending of A, Aramu^'acyaman, which seems 
preferable to that of A, L Aram«/cau mpta 
adopted in the text. Eramvka, which accord- 
ing to tbo latter reading would have to be 
taken as the designation of a country, is not 
known us a local name. According to IVilBon 
'the seven Eonkauas’ are known in the 
Dekhan as comprehending the foHoAviug 
territories on the Malah&r coast: Eej-alit, 
Tulunga, GovarSitra (Goa), Eankatja proper, 
EerStaha, Jaralattami JJerJera.— IVom Mr. 
Fleet's allusions, Ind. Ant, ix. p. 130 ; xxii, 
182, it appears that the expression ‘Seven 
onksguis 'is still known to modem tradition. 
■^160. Dvaraka is the name of Er^pa's city 
located at tlie north-western extremity of the 
Gujarat peninsula. 

S'iva in the form of MahSkdla was 
worshipped at a famous shrine in Ujjayini, 
the capital of Avanti in Malava; comp. 
VriiaoM, iSsJ. Works, ii. p. U2; HxmAXin, 
Mhnoire, pp. 291 sqc.; AxbIbOnI, India, ii. 

p. 202. 


The verse alludes to the belief that the 
tusks of elephants are split by the moon- 
rays. 

/ 166. The country of the Eamlxgas, i.e. the 
eastern part of Af g^ianistan, is famous already 
in the Epics for its breed of horses. It still 
sends its annual supplies ol the ‘Kabuli’ 
horse into all parts of Northern India. K. 
boldly compares the black omptiness of the 
stables ivith dark-ooloured buffaloes. 

J 166. The order, in which the TiMharas 
are hero mentioned, makes it highly probable 
that the people meant are the same who are 
called Tiikhdras in oUier Sanskrit texts, the 
Toxafiol or Tochaii of classical authors. The 
statement of Hiuen-tsiang (Si-yu-ki, i. p. 37) 
about the country of the Tu-ho-lo or TuMara, 
makes it certain that this people, possibly a 
branch of the ‘Great Tue-tohi’ nation, had 
given its name to the upper Oxus Valley, in- 
mudiug Balkh and Bad^l^au. This is the 
territory knoAvu as ToJiMristUn to the early 
Muhammadan writers. The difficulties^ beset- 
ting the question astoiffie original application 
of the name Tukhflra have been fully set 
forth by Ytjlb, J.R.A.S., h.b., vi. pp. 94 sqq. 
Comp. St.-Mabtin, MSmoiiv m^tique, p. S/f; 
Lasbin, Ind. Alt, i. p. 1023 ; Vmw tur,, ii. 
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167. He thouglit Mv/mmimi defeated [only] after having vanquished him 
three times in battle. The valorous, indeed, think a single victory over an enemy 
[as aooiclental] as a letter [which is traced by the boring] of a wood-worm. 

168. The anxiety [felt] by the could not be seen on their faces, which 

are white in their original state, as the anger of the monkeys [cannot be seen] on 
their faces, reddish-brown by nature. 

169. His dignity did not tolerate the continual wino-[drinlclng] of the JJaiwls, 
[as little] as the rising morning sun [tolerates] the light of* the horbs in the 
[mountain-]gorges. 

170. The wind of the northern region, which touched the musk-deer and 
shook the stamina of the saffron flowers, attended his armies as if they wore 
women. 

171. As the town of Pfdgjyotisa was deserted, he saw the smoko of incense 
rise only from the quantities of black aloes burning in the forests. 


p. 186, and for other references Beal’s note on 
ai-m-kt, i. p. 37. 

The form TukJcMm, with Jihvainflliya, in 
place of tho usual TuWutra, is found again in 
ir. ^11. and must also have been wdtteu 
origiaallyin the closely connected passage iv. 
S46,whoreA has bhiMMra^ m&li ttihkhSm”. 
The same form may be supposed to h^e been 
intended in Bilhapa's Vikrmn. ix. 118 j xviii. 93, 
where the Ed. reads tukkhdm. The ancient 
sign of tho Jilivamiiliya closely resembles a 
superscribed '*li, both in S'aradi and Devona- 
gari, and is sometimes mistaken for it ; comp, 
tho form khakkhorda for khdikkirda referred 
to in note iv. 94. 

No importance need be attached to tlio v.l. 
of Aj, bhukhkhSra/j’i m oim own passage and 
the form b/mWuira mitten by A, in iv. 24(i, iia 
the akfiaras tu and bhu can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in old S'firada. For iv. 246, which, 
mentions the biitlipliioe of the minister Cak- 
kiofa, the form tuMchdm is proved as the 
correct one by a reference to iv, 211, whore 
tho same person is designated as a Tubkharu, 
and further by the reading of L, tiihkhara. 
L reads also m our own passage tujMdrak, 
and thus confirms the reading of A, accepted 
in the text. 

The apparent connection with the name of 
Bukhara has induced former editors and 
interpreters to prefer the reading bhdfkh&rah, 
though that designation of the ancient 
Sogdiana has not yet been found in Skc. 
literature. To Tom&ristan or tho upper 
OxuB regions points distinctly the mention of 
the mountains in our verse and the reference 
•to the Tuhltharas' horses. The latter are 


mentioned too in the above quoted pass.iges 
of Bilhapa. 

167, The name JlfuHniuni has been fully 
discuss^ in note ill. 332, where also the i>d, of 
L is indicated. The gloss, Mitmen Khim, given 
by A, on our passage, has apparonlly siig- 

i 'ested to the editors of Ou-k'ong’s Itinerary 
Journal aeiaU, 1896, p. 3.51), the identifica- 
tion of Mummuni with the title of the 
Khalife. Ami)'-ul-Mumenm. But this glossator 
is quite modem, and I have shown in Ed., 
P. HL, how little reliability can he oliiimotl for 
his information on geographical or historical 
points. 

168-169. Bogarding tho Bhiuffm and 
DaraiU, soe nolo i. 312. 

Tlie liealiug herbs of tho mnunttiius are 
Bupiwsed to shino at night j comp. TnoYsa's 
note on tills passage, 

About tile rriue-dcinking habits of certain 
Dard tribes, boo Dbew, Jiii/wwo, p, .130. 

■A70. Tile musk-door isfomiil on the high 
mountain-platoaustotheN. aud E.of Kusiuir. 
The saflron flower is cultivated in the Valley 
of Kasmir itself ; see above note i. 122. 

171-178. After bringing Lulitaditya to the 
countries of the Bhauitas and Darads immo-, 
diately bordering on Kasmir in the N. and E., 
K makes the king conclude his march of con- 
quest by expeditions into pmely mytliical 
regions, whicii Hindu tradition locates in the 
far Nortli and East. Thu land of tho f/ffo- 
rakurus figures in the mythological geography 
of the Indian Epos as a kind of Hyperhoroon 
paradiso [ comp. Lasses, Zeitsrhr. f, d, Kuvde 
d, Morg., iL p. 62 sq. ; also Ind. Alt., i. 
p. 846 sq., and in particular V. db Si.-MAraiir, 
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172. In the ‘sea of sand’ {vdhiMmMiU), where the mirage produced the 
illusion of a stream, his lordly elephants appeai'ed like a host of large crocodiles. 

173. The women-folk in Sinriyya made the resolute hearts of his warriors 
melt, not by displaying the fronts of their elephants, hut by [showing] their high 
breasts. 

174. On seeing the emotion [shown] by the queen of Strirdjyn in his presence 
by trembling and otherwise, no one could decide whether it were terror or love- 
desire. 

175. In fright of him the Uttarahirus betook themselves to the trees, which 
had given them birth, just as the snakes terrified by the snake-dostroying [Garuda] 
[hide themselves] in holes. 

176. Then with the treasures obtained by his conquests he proceeded to his 
own laud, as the lion goes to the mountain with his claws full of the pearls [taken 
from the frontal protuberances] of the destroyed elephants. 

177. He made his attendants kings by granting them Jdlwmiha/ra, Loham, 
and other territories. 

178. This mighty [king] made the [conquered] rulers, in order to indicate 
their defeat, adopt various characteristic marks, which they [and their people] 
wear humbly even at the present day. 

179. Clearly it is by his command, to display the mark of their bondage, that 
the Tunighis carry their arms at their back and shave half their head. 


M6m. de I’Aead, dea Inscr., Say. iteang., 
vi. pp. 2o0 sqq., 272 sq., on the 'OrTopoKoppal of 
Ptolemy. 

The ‘land of the Amazons’ {Strirdjya), 
whore no man may dwell longer than half a 
year, is ineiitionecl_ also in the MaliSbhftrota 
and in Varulianiilura’a Spiataamhita ; comp. 
Lassen, Ijid. Alt, i, pp. 831 sq. 

For hvgjyiitiaa, see note ii. 147. The ‘ sea 
of sand’ {riiluMtrd/udhi) mentioned in vorso 
IT. 172, and again in the story related iv. 
279 sqq, I is distinctly placed in frie north (see 
iv. SOB), and seems to imply a distant know- 
ledge of the desert tracts of Bastorn Turkestan 
and Tibet. 

178. The word iavSfin, ‘elephant,’ not 
found in our dictionaries, is derived from 
iai-Sta, which according to Maftkha’s Kosa 

S ’ ' nates the temple of elephants {ibhayan- 
wanaffnyoA kacofajsyai). 

J 177. Tlie name of JalaMhara is preserved 
in that of the present town and district of 
Jalandhar in the Panjah. But the ancient 
kingdom of Jalamdhata included in the 
centuries preceding tho Muhammadan con- 
quests, as Hiuen-miang’s account 


i. 176 sq.) and other evidence recorded hy 
OuNNiNGnAM, Ano. Qeoffr., pp. 136 sqq., 
shows, also the hill territories on tlie upper 
course of the Bits and in pariacular ICtngra 
or Trigarta. Compare note iii. 100 and Prof. 
BUhieb’s remarks, Bpigi\ 1ml., i. pp. 11, 
102 . 

The position of Loktra, the present 
has been fully discussed in Rote E. 

J 178-180. Wilson quotes, p. 49, a shnilar 
legend from the Harivam^a which rolatos how 
the various tribes of Mleoohas were forced by 
King Ssgara to dress their hair in different 
distinguishing fashions. The observations 
underlying K.’s story still hold good. Tar- 
kandis and Tibetans are fond of walking with 
their hands folded at their hack, and can often 
be seen in this attitude about the Bazaars of 
S'rinagar. Among Kasmiris, whether Brah- 
mans or Muhammadans, this habit is very 
unusual. 

The dhotla or waistdoths worn hy Eakhanis 
(and Bengalis), the ends of which are allowed y 
to hang down behind to the ground, 
excite the amusement and wonder of ,; 
miris. ir f 
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180. On tlie ■waistoloth of the Balc^iijjiiyas that king put the tail which 
s\ 7 eepa the giouud, to mark that they were like beasts. 

181. There is no town, no village, no river, no sea, and no island where he 
(lid not conseorate a sluine. 

182. That proud [ruler] gave generally to his foundations names which iu 
some oasos had an approjniate relation to his doings and in othons were in keeping 
with the [special] occasion. 

18;i. When he had resolved (ipfantscapa) upon the conquest of the world, ho 
built the [town called] Sunmitaimra, •, feeling proud, he built Dov-pitejUiro with a 
[shrine of] Kehva (Viami). 

181. When receiving fruit (phala), the king constructed IPlialajium; 
when taking n leaf (panm), Barrioisa, and while at play (hUun), the Vihara 
of Knijunhiia. 

18o. And in the land of the Amazons [Slririijya) he placed an image of 
Nfliari (Visnn), which was suspended iu the air, by fixing a magnet which drew it 
upwards and one which dragged it downwards. 

186, While this protector of the earth was [absent] in another region, his 
arehiteet huilt a town, called after him [LaKtajiural, and [thereby] incurred his 
anger. 

187. Swelled with pride, the king granted the land of Kanijahibju with 
its villages to the [shrine of] Aditya, [which he erected] at that [town of] 
Laliiaimnt, 


183. TIiu position of neither of the two 
places hero mentioned is known ; the name 
of Danitamra ocoutb ngain vii. 906; viii, 
19-tO, 

184. Regarding Phalapura, which must bo 
located uoar Parihatnpura and the ountlucnco 
of the Vitastfi and Smdhu, see Note I, v. 97, 
also tho gluss of A,, iv. 673. 

Par>}atsa is undoubtedly the modern town 
of Pimoh, 74° 9' long. 33° 43' lat.,_ called 
PrRnh by Kasmiria. The place has given its 
name to a small hill-state mtuatedtu we S.'W. 
of the Fir Fan;U9l range, and at present under 
a branch of the Jammu family. The tenitoiy 
is mentioned under the name of Puimm-Uo by 
Hiuen-tsiang, who visited it on his way from 
Kateiir to Majapuri (Raj ami), and probably 
reached it by ‘me To^^maidan route ; comp, 
iSz-ya-fo', i. p, 103. In Ids time it was feeotly 
subject to Kasnur. Subsequently the town 
appears to have been included in the hiU- 
distriet of Lohara; comp, ■vii, ISOO; viii. 914, 
917, 1630, and Note P on Lohara (iv. 177). 

Sueu-tsiang’s referenoe in the first half of 
the 7th century proves that -idie name Par- 


notm is older than tlie time of LaliUditya. 
CuiiNiifOHiJi,X?io. Omgr.ip, 128, has correctly 
identified Pmi-nn-tno witli Pmei, but hu» imt 
recognized in it tho Parifotm of tl>c Chraniulo. 
The identity of the latter name tvith Priinfs 
la well known to the Pai.iijita of S'ritiagafl 
ICosmlru represent a largo percentage in tim 
population of the town and territory of 
PfSnU, inris is evidently the result of thu 
close political connection which has since old 
‘times osisted hetwoeu tho latter and Ku^uur. 
Panjotaa is frequently mentioned by S'ri- 
vara, see i. 67, 322, 607, 736 ; 11. 68, 105 j iv, 
14.), 613. 

The Z-i^ratMviham is not referred to 
again, and its position is unknown. 

186. The gloss of identifies Lrdiiapiwa, 
referred to under the name of Lalitaditi/aiiiira, 
vi. 219, 224, -with Lat^pBr, a village of tho 
Vihi Pargapa, situated 75° 1' long. 33° 68' lat. 
on the right bank of the YitastD,. Tho local 
tradition of the place tells of a large town, 
which Eng ‘Laltfidit’ had built here and on 
the adjoining D^ar. No ancient remains can 
be traced at present above ground. 
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188. At En^hnpira this noble-minclecl king built the splendid [shrine of 
Visnu] Mulctasvdmin and a large Yihnra with a Stupa. 

189, Having taken one erore when he proceeded for the conquest of the 
world, he presented on his return eleven crores to the [shrine of S'iva] BKMda 
as an expiatory offering. 

190. The lord of the earth erected there a lofty temple of stone for [S'iva] 
Jye^thantdra, and made a grant of land and villages. 

191, At Galtradham he made on arrangement for conducting the water of the 


188. Begarditig Suflcapura: U^Mr, seo 
note L 168. 

The Stupa mentioned in our text is in all 
prolialjility identical ivitlitlie one referred to 
by CoNNiNOHAM, .A«e. (few/r., p. 100, as having 
been found still intact by the Eev. Oowie near 
UaJah'. A photograph of it (1868) is given by 
Cota, Anc. Build. On a visit paid in August, 
1892, 1 found about 400 yards to the W. of 
the village the scanty remains of a Stupa 
■which according to the viHagers’ statements 
was dug into and partly leveUed down ‘ years 
ago’ by some Sahib. From a notiee quoted 
by Mr, Lawbench, FaWey, p. 163, it appears 
that these exeava'tions, of -which I h&ve not 
been able to trace any report, were conducted 
by Mr. Garrick in 1882. 

Another ancient monument in the shape of 
a colossal Lh'iga, about 10' high and still up- 
right, is found between Vfkiir and the present 
Tonga terminus of Baramula, at a distance of 
about half a mile from either place. Walls of 
old buildings can be traced on the ground in 
various places of the neighbouring fields. 

In my Nutei on Ov-k’ong, pp. 3 sqq., I have 
fully stated the reasons which suggest the 
identity of the Vihfira referred ■& in our 
passage with tlie Monnff-ti ViJtara mentioned 
by the CMnos^ilgrim at the eommencemout 
of his list of Kasmir monasteries. Ou-k'ong 
distinctly inf onus us that ' this monastery was 
built by tlio king of Northern India after he 
had obtained the dignity,’ and there can he 
no doubt as to Moung~ti being intended to 
represent the name of this king. 

There is a curious resom^nce between 
Ou-k'ong's notice and the manner in which 
.Mberimi in a passage quoted above in note 
iv. 126 (India, ii. p. 178) refers to Muktilpida- 
This, as well as the consideration of points 
oonnociud ■with the Chinese transcription of 
Bidian names, makes it probublo that wo have 
in Moung-ti an attempt to represent a 
Prakritized, i.o. KaSnnri, form of the shortened 
name, *Mvtta or for Uukfa or Mukta. 

Both the latter forms are found as abbTBvia^■ 
tions (6A<tttaaat)of MuktSiudam the names of 


temples mentioned by K. j see MuklSkeiam, 
iv. 196, 201, and Mvktammnin in our passage. 

The great Yihsia which our verse mentions, 
is the only one in the long list of Multtopida’s 
foundations of wMch the name is not sperifi- 
oally indicated hy K. From this particular 
circumstance, and the analogy of the name 
Muktaseamin given by tbo long to his Vifpu 
shrine at the same place, it may bo concluded 
with great probability that the name of this 
VihOra was MvktavUmra, the original of 
Ou-k'ong’s Mousiff-H VikSra. 

The o^er great Yihara which the king is 
subsequently said to have built at Parihftsa- 
pura, Iv. 200, seems to have received the name 
of Bajaviham, ‘ the king’s Yilifira,’ in evident 
oontradistinction from our "Muktavihiita, 
The proposed identification is fm'ther con- 
firmed by Ou-k'ong’s mention of the Umruj-U 
Yihara at the commencement of his list, and 
■the reference he makes to 'the studies he 
carried on there. Ou-k'ong entered KaSmir 
through the ‘Western Gate’ of the kingdom 
at Yarahamuls. Muktapiija's Yihara at 
Hu^kapum was, therefore, likely to have been 
his first ^oe of rest and study in tlie Yalley. 

189. The figures given in the text must 
be taken as referring to the dimmm currency; 
regiu'diug the latter, see Note If, iv. 495. 

The king is supposed to perform a pmyai- 
citta on his return from his expeditions into 
the lands of impure harharians, as Ka^mirian 
Brahmans did until recent years on all 
occasions when returning from journeys out- 
side the Yalley. 

100. This passage shows that the ancient 
LuigaofJ^e^f^efo or referred tqin 

note i, 113, must have been in dose proximity 
■to the shrine of Bhutesvara at Buth'4er. 
From the evidence discussed in note v. 56, it 
■will he seen that of the two groups of ruined 
temples found in that locahiy, the western one 
was connected ■with the worsliip of Jyo?thar 
rudra. The prindpal buildii^ of this OTOup 
may therefore he identified with Lalitlcutya’s 
temple mentioned in our passage, 

181. For Cakradftara, the modem ]^ak°dar 
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IV. 193.] 

yUastd and distributing it to various villages by tbe construction of a series of 
•waterwheels. 

192. That liberal [Icmg] built the wonderful [shrine] of Martiiii^a, with its 
Diassive walls of stone within a lofty enoloanre {‘pT&sddtintwr), audits town swelling 
with gi'apes. 

193. After constructing at hokapwoiya a town, which was provided with the 


bolow ■Vij“liror, soo nolo i. 88. — Tlio sy-stem of 
hiigation here referred to is explained by the 
coutiguration of the ground near that locality. 
On acounnt of the high allnvial plateaus or 
Utjars, -which slretdi in a semicircle from 
Vij“bror to below TsaWar, tlie Iwnl enclosed 
between -tlieni and tlio left hank of the river 
cannot he irrigated by the ordinary means of 
canals. The expression (mtbhahpratCm&ta is 
used m a similar sense, i. 187. At present the 
fields and gardens between the two places are 
irrigated by means of wells, 

192. The mins of the temple of Martapda, 
here mentioned, form the most striking 
remains wfuch have aur-srivec! of -tie anoiant 
arolutecture of Kasmir, They are situated 
near the N. edge of the alluvial plateau (U(Jar) 
of Matm, 'o® 17' long. 83® 46' tat. About one 
mile to the N.W. of the temple, and at the 
foot of the Bdar, lie the sacred springs of the 
MMunda Tirtha. The name pven to the 
temple and its site leaves no doubt as to its 
having been erected in honour of Vijuu- 
Surya, who has evidently been worshipped 
since early times at tbe above Tirtha under 
the form of 

Tlia Tirtha has remained to the present 
day one of the most celebrated pilgrimage- 
places in the Volley, and annually attracts 
crowds of visitors from all parts of India. 
The legend related intheMaitaudamuhltmya 
connects the springs 'with the story of the 
produolinn of the sun from the lifeless egg 
(iiil'fdyi7a), which Aditi, the 'wife of Kosyapa, 
had brought forth as her thirteenth child. 
The Tirtlin of l/driwfda is already mentioned 
in tlio Hilrmutta, 1036, among the places 
sacred to Sfirya. 

The mine of Lalitfiditya’s temple have on 
account of their size and architectural beauty 
been more fromieutly described than any 
other ancient building of Katoirj comp. 
EfiOEi, Kaschmir, ii. p. 468 sqq. ; Vionb, 
Travel/!, i, pp. 300, 394 sqq. ; Cotnikgham, 
1848, pp, 268 sqq. ; CoiB, Ants. Build., 
pp. 19 sqq., etc. They consist of a lofty 
central edifice, with a small detached shrine 
on either side of the entrance, and of a 
c^undrangular courtyard of imposing dimen- 
sions siiiToimded by odonnades. To this 
magnifiognt enclosure K, clearly refers in 


tlio exiiressitiu jinmldSittar, Cunuiiighaiu 
asButtiud, owipj, b, a, niisinturprotation m our 
pas8ago_ and of Hi, 4C2, that the temple had 
boon built by Kai.iiUlityii, and that Lalitaditya 
Imd only added the onelosure. FniiuubSON in 
Ins account of the bnihliiig {M. AiH., 
p. 286 sqq.), has already rightly rejected this 
view on purely arohiteotiu'iu groimus. 

['There is Unthing about the ruins to justify 
the suspicion to which Cunningham has given 
expression, f.e, p, 278, that the interior oi the 
quadrangle was once tilled with water, and the 
temple thus ' placed mote iinmediately under 
the protection of the Ntoa.’ 'There are no 
Kagas or springs anywhere on the arid 
plateau, and the water brought to it imee by 
an ancient irrigation canal from the Lid'r 
river could never have taken their place 
according to fcaditional notions,] 

The temple of MartilijtJa is mentioned again 
by K. in the time of King Kalafe, who died 
there ; comp. vii. 709, 716, 722. The slirine 
escaped being plundered under Hurjs, vii. 
1096. Subsequently it appears to have boon 
used as a fortified position by a rebel force iu 
IC s own time, on which occasion the temple- 
enclosure is specially mentioned; 

comp, -dii. 3281, 8288, 8296. Jonar&ja, .199, 
mentions the temple among those wliich 
SuItauSikandar, ‘ The Idol-breaker,’ destn lyod, 
but refers also suhsoquently to the locality 
under tile niimo MartC/rfda ; aao vv. 876, 079, 
So does also Fourth Chvon., 620, 632, 8.10. A 
dotthtfoi alliision is contained, perliaps, iu 
Briha^htto. ifi. 10. 

Tlie temple as well b,s the Tirtha hears now 
the Kb. name JIataii (from Mfirt.'u.idii), found 
already in Ajn-i Aid/., ii. p, 8.18, whereas the 
viUage round, tbe springs is popularly known 
as Bavaa (Skr. bhacarm). The ancient temple 
is no longer a place of pious interest for the 
pilgrims, whp visit instead the modern toinpUi 
dedicated to Mfirtup^a by the side of the 
K&ga. 

A ivrites the name as mdriiuiija'^ in all 
passages, except our own, whore it is given us 
woi'fojjdu®. As L has martSii/la^ here too, 
the tatter form ought to ho adopted. The 
Mahatmya and Mumata also read through- 
out Mai'tapda. 

198. I^apiatya is repeatedly referred to 
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I buildlnga. 


requisite accessories, the Tietorious [Iriug] made it, together •with villages, aa 
offeiing to Visnu. 

194. Then again that Indra of the earth, when given to meri'y jesting 
{pariMaa), htult the town of Punhasaptura, which moctod the residence of Indau 

195. The glorious silver [image of Visnu] Panlidsalcesava shone like the 
god [Visnu], when flooded by the strong light of the pearls during his sleep on the 
ocean. 


196. The famous [image of] Visnu MuhtdJceSam, made of gold, shone as if 
it had taken its lustre from the many stamina of the lotus [rising from Visiiu’s] 
navel. 


197. Clad in a golden armour, Iho [image of Visnu] MaMvardlia shone forth 
like the sun when he puts on his radiant light to ovei’oomo the darkness in the 
world helow. 

198. He had a silver [image of the] god Govarclhanadhwra made, which 
was white as if [coloured] hy the steeams of milk [flowing] from [his] herdst 'f 
cows. 


199. After raising a great stone [pillar] fifty-four hands high, he put on the 
top of the standard a [representation of] Graruda, [the bird] of the enemy of the 
Daityas (Vi^iiu). 

200. That king, who was free from passions, built the ever -rich Sdjavihdra, 
with a large quadrangle [catufisdld), a large Caitya, and a large [image of the] Jina 
(Buddha). 

201. Into the image of Muktakesava he put eighty-four thousand Tolakas 
of gold. 

202. And collecting as many thousands of Palas of silver, that pure-minded 
[king] made the famous [statue of] ParihdscJcemva. 

203. With just as many thousands of Prasthas of copper he made the glorious 
[statue of] the ‘ Great Buddha ’ (Prhadbuddha) which reached up to the sky. 


in the later portion of the Chronicle; see vii 
1239, 1857 ; viii. S23, 1429. The gloss of on 
the first-named passage identifies lokaptmu^ 
with Lohfbavan (Skr, *lohab}iava>ta), a fine 
^ring or Kaga situated near the '^lage of 
LarikpQr, 76° 12' Iona 33° 38' lat,, in the 
Bring Pargaija. Near the basin formed hy the 
spring, are the ruins of a small summer house 
erected by one of the Mu^id Bmperors, 
apparently -with materialB of some eailior 
biulding. Fragments of andent stone images 
lie in ftio water near the spring, whidi is 
visited by the Brahmans of tho neighbour- 
hood. 

194-204. Begaiding the site of Pon'Awa- 


piura and the identification of its shrines with 
the ruins on the Par’spor Ufiar, soe Note F. 

105. Virjje must he taken as vUeastta rejei 
oomp. e.^&tlmaar. xxv. 173. _ 

198. Kjsua hears 'the edthet of Gomr- 
dhanadhara, because he held Mount Govar- 
dhana as a shelter over the cows, which India 
threatened by a storm.^ 

900. This colossal image is referred to as 
Bfhidiiuddlta below, iv. 203 ; oomp, Note F 
(iv, 194-204), and vii. 1097 sq. 

901-903. The toldka, tho modem Tola, is 
in Easmir atiQ as in Abu-l-Fad’s time (Aiti-i 
Ahb., ii. pp. 864, 896)=16 »w{as=96 raktikd 
{ra^. 'ime pala, which according to the 
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2M. He built tbe (jiiadrangle {catuliicild) and the snored slivine [eaitya), in 
OBch case with such expenditure that his five structures were alike [as regards 
cost], 

205. He, like another Kuhera, placed as attendants by the aide of the chiof 
deities [other] images of gods, which in some [shrhies] were of silver and in othors 
of gold. 

206. Who could determine acciu'ately innnmbor how many troa8ure.s, villages, 
and establishments he bestowed on these [ahrines] ? 

207. The ladios of the seraglio, his ministers and princely attendants, 
consecrated there in hundreds images [of gods], wonders of the world. 

208. His queen Eamalavati, she who founded Zama/a/m/fa, put up the large 
silver image oi Eamaldhemva. 

209. His minister Mitrasaman, too, put up the S'iva-[Liiiga called] Mitre- 
harcL, The Mng of Ld(a, called Eayya, made the famous [shrine of Visnu] 
Eayyasvdmhi. 

210. By this very [Mng] was built also the wonderful and famous Eayya- 
idhdra, where subsequently the BMksu Sarvajaamitra resided, who appeared as 
another Jina. 

211. The TuMhdm OaAhuiijta, who founded the Qahku’ij.ixvikma, made a Stupa 
loftier even than the mind of the Mng, and golden [images of the] Jhm, 


authorities quoted in F,W., corresponds to 
4 to'sa, each of 16 mesa, must lie taken as 
=1 toktka. The ^rasMa is usually estimated 
at 18 palai see P. W., s.v. The tem^l is 
still used in Ka ^mir for ^ Ser. 

304. Comp, for the significance of the 
terms catu^ltd and caitya the description of 
the Par“spor ruins, Note F. 

308, MimaliUiatta means 'the market of 
Kamnld.’ Its position can bo traced as little 
as that of the other minor shrines and Lifigas 
mentioned in the following rv. in connection 
with Parihiisnjmra. 

309. Regarding Xafa, an ancient name of 
the territory of central and southern Gujarat, 
Ptolemy’s Aopetij, comp. Yurs, Mecivo Polo, 
il p, 3o8; Ind. Ant, xxii. p, 183. 

911. K.’s Buhseqirent rsfovenoes to Oan- 
kupa, iv. 216, 240-262, show clearly the im- 
portant position, which this minister from the 
Ti^kharaland occupied at Lalitaditya’s court. 
Messrs. Uvi and Ghavannes, in their notes on 
Ou-k'ong's Itinerary {Journal amt, 1895, vi. 
p. 362), have already pointed out the curious 
agreement between these statements of E. 
and the indications given by Ou-k'ong as to 
the connection of the TovMiue or Turks with 
Easmir in the middle of the 8th century. 


It was specially in view of these relations 
that I felt induced to propose in my AV« on 
Qu-Fmg, pp. 19 so., the identi(ic.ition of K.'s 
Cahktt^vtham with the monastery, which in 
Ou-k'ong's list of Kasmir Viliaras figmes as 
'lo monastere du general {tsiaivj-khm, senil- 
pati).’ The syllables Uian;/ aiul kiirn could, 
according to the .authorities iiidieiiruil Lo., btt 
looked upon as the exact loprohentativos in 
Oliinese transcription of the syllables t'ah and 
kui}, respeciivofy. As Cam£tiy.i is olc.«’ly 
described as a Tiikkliilra, it !i.pj;>eured to mu 
that “wo have in the uiime given by the 
Ghroniole only the Sanskritiaed Iransoriptiou 
of a Turkish name, of which Tsinnj-kimi is an 
oquolly exact reiidoring in Chinese oluiructers,'' 
lu support of this identification it maybe 
mentionod that ilie Yihiira of Tsiang-Mun is 
named in Ou-k'ong's list immediately before 
the pious foimdations .ascribed to raerabors of 
tile royal family of the Turks. 

Prof. Lsvi was kind enough to inform mo in 
a letter dated 2nd October, 1896, that he agrous 
with the equation C'afikima=Tsiang-kiun, but 
looks upon the Sanskrit name as a transcriii- 
tion of the Chinese title. Prof. Lfivi hohls 
that as this title is very frequent and woU 
known, no Ohinese would have over thought 
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212. His wife Isdnadevi constructed a well, tlie water of wiicli was pui-e as 
nectar and gave health to the ailing. 

213. Cahamardika, the wife of King Lditaditya, built there Gahra-pwa with 
seven thousand dwellings. 

214. A learned teacher, Bhappata by name, made the [Linga of] Bhappafs- 
sma. Many other [Lihgas], too, called Eahhatesa, etc., were put up by a host of 
people. 

215. Ganhutia, his chief minister, built also in the other capital (S'rinagara) 
a Yihara, distinguished among meritorious works, together with a Caitya. 

216. The physician Isdmcandm, a son-in-law of the minister Gankwm, built 
a Yihara after obtaining wealth through the favour of Tak^aJm. 

217. The lord of the earth, who thus made the earth golden, surpassed Indra 
by his generosity, valour, and other great qualities. 

218. Never was an order of this monarch, though it had escaped from his 
mouth through mere carelessness, disobeyed even by the gods. 

219. Thus, once when he was encamped with his army on the shore of the 
eastern ocean, ho chanced to order Eapittha fruits to be brought. 

220. Then while those [in attendance] upon him stood blind with perplexity, 
a person of divine appearance brought up Kapittha fruits. 


of cumliining these chsTaetors to expresB a 
foreign name. We shonlil accordingly have 
to see in K.’a Cahkuua the Sanskrit reproduc- 
tion of a Clunese title, which, it may ho 
assumed, had found its way into the Tuh- 
kliftra country, and was taken in Kafoiir to he 
a personal name of the Tuhkkara minister 
(corap. regarding the similar use of the term 
Hammira, note vii. 63). Possessing no know- 
ledge of Chinese, I can only accept with 
due deference the opinion of my learned 
friend. VVe may hope that futnre research 
will throw light on the strange connection of 
races and chdlisiations, which might account 
for the appearance of a Chinese title in our 
narrative. 

A second VUiara built by Cahkuna at 
S'l’iuagar is referred to below, iv. 216. This, 
too, bore the foimdor's name, as seen from 
viii. 2416 sqq. 'Wliich of those two Viharas 
Ou-k'ong may have meant, cannot he deter- 
mined. 

815. By ‘the other capital’ {adhi^ASnSn- 
tare), only S'rinagara, the real capital, can ho 
meant, in contramstinotion from Parihusapura, 
which during the reign of its founder 
temporarily ranked a royal residence, and 
had also a CaiihoiavihSra (iv. 211). 

Cafikuija’s Vihlra at S'rinagar survived to 
the time of K., and was repaired by Sussala, 


the wife of the minister BUhapa, under King 
Jayasimha; see viii. 2416 sqq. Its position 
cannot he traced. It is certain that it was at 
this Cahkupavihora, and not at that founded 
at Parih&eapura, that K. saw the Buddha 
image referred to in iv. 269 sqq. ParihasBr 
pura was deserted and its temples in ruins 
in K.’s time ; see Note jP (iv. 194-204), 

816. Begarding the worship of imeNriga 
TakfaJia in Ka§mir, see note i. 220. 

,/S19, Eapittlia, according to the dictionaries, 
is the name of the Perronia elephantum Correa, 
and its fruit the ‘Elephant-apple.’ Prom 
iv. 237, it is clear that K. meant a fruit, 
which grows in Ka$mir and is rare in India 
proper. Now the elephant-apple is common 
throughout the greater part of the plains of 
India, but does not mw in £a6mir; comp. 
■Watt, J)ict o/Beo«, ?rod!.,iii, p. 324. 

The reference, which K. makes, iv. 237, to 
the Eapittha fruit being obtainable inEafrnir 
only for a short time at the commencement of 
the summer, suggests that the fruit he really 
meant was cherry. Both varieties of the 
latter (Prunus Avium and P, Cerasus) are 
commonly cultivated in Kasmir, ‘where it 
flowers in April-May, and the fruit ripens in 
June ; ’ see 'W ah, l,c., vi. p. 346. Apart from 
the mountains of the North-West Himalaya, 
the cherry seems wholly unknown in India. 
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IV. 237.1 

3^1. Directed by a sign of the king’s brows, the doorkeoper stepped forward^ 
and receiving the offering in the presence [of the king], asked that person whose 
[servant] he was. 

322-233. He replied to him : “ The great Indi’a has to-day sent me, thii keeper 
of the Nanilami gardon, after giving the Kapiltha fruits, which the king likes. I 
am to deliver in private a message of the great Indra.” Hearing this, the door- 
keeper removed everybody fi'om the audicnoe-hull. 

324. Then the divine one spoke : “ 0 king, Indni sends yon this niossiigo : 
‘Kindly forgive these woi-ds, whieli are rude though appropriate,’ 

235, ‘ Hear, 0 king, the reason why we, though guardians of the quarters, 
receive even in the present foiu'th Yuga your command with reverence.’ 

226. ‘ Once in a previons birth you were, verily, the ploughman of a village 
householder who possessed great wealth.' 

227. ‘ At one time in the hot season the close of the day found you in a 
waterless waste, weary after driving your oxen.’ 

228. ‘ Then while you suffered from hunger and thirst, there came to you 
from the master’s house somebody carrying a jug of water and a loaf’ 

229. ‘Thereupon, when after washing hands and feet you were at the point ut 
taking food, you saw before you a wandering Brahman, whose breath was about to 
escape.’ 

230. ‘ He spoke to you : “You should not eat. Starvedhyfamine, Imust let 
my life pass away unless [I get] food." ’ 

231. ‘ Though kept back by your companion, you offered in charity half the 
loaf and the jug of water’ to that [Brahmau], with comforting words.’ 

232. ‘By this gift which you made with a cheerful heart to a worthy 
recipient, a succession of hundi'ed unourtailed wishes was [securod] for you in 
heaven.' 

233. ‘ On account of that gift of water, sweet streams appear at your mero 
wish even on desert tracks.’ 

231. ‘ 0 Idng, even the wishiug-trees are surpassed by that gift-tree which, if 
planted in the right soil (or worthy person), provided with a series of watering 
trenches [in the shape] of kindly words and moistened with the water of true heart- 
pelt] charity, rewards, though ever so young, the giver at the time with whatever 
he desires.’ 

235. ‘Now, 0 king, but few commands are left over to you, as you waste 
heedlessly here and there your orders, which must not he infringed.’ 

236. ‘Whence does also in yonr mind, who are truly great, arise that 
thoughtlessness which, indeed, is common in other kings ? ’ 

237. ‘ How could there be [found] in the cold season on tho eastern ocean 
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those fruits, which in Kasmir are produced [only] for a few days on the approach of 
the clouds ? ’ 

238. ‘Whichever region you penetrate, the guardian of that [region] is 
anxious to take your orders on account of the efBoaoy of your previous gift.’ 

239. ‘ Since you are now in the eastern quarter, which is under the great 
Indra, this your order, however insignifioant, has now somehow been fulfilled hy 
Indra, whose power is never baffled.’ 

240. ‘ On this account you should in no case again thus give out orders with- 
out serious import, as they are few [now].’ ” 

241. When after these words [that] messenger disappeared, the large-minded 
long thought over the great power of a gift and fell into utmost surprise. 

242. Henceforth filled with an ardent desire to secure such valuable results, 
he established permanently at Parihasapvfra- a great festival. 

243. At this, which is well-known under the designation of Sahasrabhalda, a 
lakh and one cEshes of food (bhaita) are given away besides Hakmnas. 

244. With this object he bnilt towns in salty wastes, so that anyone suffering 
from thirst may ever find water to drink. 

246. He collected from [different] countries various wise men, as the wind 
[collects] masses of full-blown flowers from the trees, 

246. He brought from the TiihlrMra land the brother of the magioiaa 
EuAJcunavar^a (‘ he who rains gold ’), who bore the name of Cankur^ and excelled 
by his great qualities. 

247. Producing plenty of gold in the [king’s] treasury hy magic power, he 
gave him comfort as the lotus tank [gives] to the lotus. 

248. Once the king was stopped in the country of PaAeanada (Panjab) hy 
dtreams, which had united and could not be crossed, and finding his army arrested 
un the bank, was for a short time filled vdth apprehensions. 

249. When he then asked his ministers for means of crossing the waters, 
OaAhim, who stood on the hank, threw a charm into the water, which was 
very deep. 

260. The water of the streams parted asunder through the force of that 
[charm], whereupon .the king crossed and quiddy reached the other shore. 

261. Cwhu^a drew that charm out again hy means of another charm, and 
in a moment the water of the streams was as before. 

262. After witnessing this miracle, the king, whose mouth poured forth praise, 
oonrteously asked GaAhma for those two charms. 

S46. The reasons which induce nte to khira? of A, have already been stated in note 
adopt the readng of L, for bhu^ iv. 166, 
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2153. Sniiliiig, lie ansTCred Idm : “These Wo useful charma do tlieir work only LAuiiDirrA. 
when in my hands. What use would it he to you to take them ? ’’ Muk^pa. 

264. “A thing of excellence obtains renown only among ordinary people. 

What merit has it for the great ones who possess manifold excellent things? ” 

255, “The flow [of moisture] from the moonstone la valued only as long as that 
[stone] is in some place on the shore of the ocean. If the latter takes up that 
[stone], then its flow, even if exuberant, cannot be noticed in the [ocean’s] wator.” 

266, When he had concluded his words, the Idng spoke in wonderment : “ Do 
you then think that I own a gem even stronger than these two V ’’ 

257. “ Or,— if you see something in my possession that is superior to these, 
take it and give up these two charms iu exchange," 

268. Then Vniihiiia said ; “ This is a great favour. The two gems are in the 
power of the lord. But let a wish he granted to me.” 

269. “ Favour your humble servant by giving him that image of Hxitjaia 
(Buddha), which was brought on the shoulders of an elephant from MngiAi'' 

260. “Let your Majesty take tins charm which gives a means for crossing 
the waters. May to me be given the [image of] Sugnta, which opens a way for 
crossing the [ocean of] mundane existence (samsdTa)." 

261. At this appropriate request the king granted the image of the Jwa. 

Who is able to resist the words of the eloquent? 

262. He (Oankuiia) then placed in his own Yihara the image of the Blessed 
[Buddha], which [still] shines in its brownish (bronzen) beauty as if clothed in the 
brownish-red garment [of the mendicants]. 

263. Even to this day metal bands are seen fastened round the seat [of the 
image], showing that it was once flxed on an elephant’s back. 

264 0 wonder, [even] the earth follows the desires of the kings of great might 
and shows them favour. 

266. Once that [king], who was proficient in the knowledge of horses, took stofyol Vf-pu uiuiew 
out himself and alone an untrained horse into a waste in order to break it in. 

266. There far away from men he saw one mdd of lovely form singing, 
and another dancing. 

267. And after a short time, while he was exercising the horse, he noticed 

ZS4, lampratham, for which mprathaih is ing the modem districts of Gaja oiul Patns 
proposed as a conjectural emendation iu south of the Ganges, was the scene of 
P, ?F., S.V., can well be explained as samyak- Buddha’s early career; comp. e.g. Coksujo- 
pratMm. hah. Am. Geogr,. pp. 462 aqq. • 

255. The moonstone (eimdnikanta) is Bap- 202. The Vihara built by Caiikupa^ at 
poaedto exude cooling moisture when touched S'linagar, which stiB existed in K.’a time, 
by the rays of the moon, must be meant here; comp. iv. Qloandvui. 

^269. The kingdom of MayadAa, compris- 2415 sqq. 
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lA utAbitya- that the two gazelle-eycd oaes, after completing their song and dance, bowed alightlv 

MoKTlrinA. ^ ^ ' 

and went, 

268. Mounting that liorao, he came day by day to that piace, and seeing the 
two beautiful girls exactly in the same fashion, came up and questioned [them] in 
his surprise. 

26!). They told liim ; “ We are dancing-girls belonging to a temple. Here in 
the village of S' Hravardhumdaii is our home." 

270. " By the direction of our mothers, who got their living here, we perform 
at this spot the dancing, which our descent makes incumbent.” 

271. “ This custom, handed down by tradition, has become fixed in our family. 
Its reason we cannot know, nor can anyone else.” 

272. When the king had heard from them this information, he was astonished, 
and the next day had the whole ground, in accordance with their indication, dug 
up by workmen. 

973. Then whan they had made a deep excavation, the king saw, as announced 
[by them], two decayed temples with closed doors. 

274. On opening the folding doors, he saw there two [images of] Kesava, 
which, as the letters engraved on the bases (p4fkn) showed, had been made by 
Eumu, and Zuk^maiia, 

275. The illustrious king, after erecting a separate stone building by the 
side of the [temple of] Visiiu Parihasa[keiavci\, had the [image of] lUmasvdmiii 
ounsooratod [there]. 

276. Thus too the [imago of the] god LaJcfmarjasvdmin was put up by 
[Queou] Cukramv'dikd by the side of [S'iva] Gakresvam, after she had obtained it 
by request from the king, 

[expedition for the] conquest of the world, a man, who 
[appeared] to have undergone a reoont punishment, threw himself before the king, 
who was mounted on an elephant. 


269. The locality here referred to is rimSi., passim; and in a cave near the 
vrnknevm. Jlarfeivara Tirtba above £/uai-mo/i, according 

j'276. The position of the Liftga caHed to Tirthas. 

Caireimrtt cannot bo ascertained. From the Z't'l, The Zopyrus story told in the 
references in the Nilamata, the Mahatmyas following vorses agrees most closely with the 
and the Tirfhm., it appears that S'iva was one related by AlbSruni, India, ii. pp. 11 sq., 
worshipped niuler that name in not less than about the expedition of Kanik (Kanielia) 
fuurdistinct localities. These are:— the bank against the king of Kauauj. We have here 
of the Madhimati (probably the stream of clearly an andeut story transferred to the 
BanCt'ipur ; comp, note vii. 117U). accord- hero of popular tradition in Ka^mit ; comp, 
ing to NUamattt, 1161; Uie nuighbonrhood LASSmr.ind. .Aff., iii. p,0d6. The resemblance 
of _ Vijat/mara, sea Vijaydmramah. 160 ; of the details is so close as to justify the snp- 
I'ttastam&h. ii. 11; v. 23; the spring called position that the story in the form recorded by 
(Jdkratlrtha close to IMvara (B»bart, near K. was taken oiiEinally from the same source 
S'rinagar, see Mkyamh, and ^rekia- as the one heard by Alberuni. 
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2?8. The king, moved to pity, qiie,stioned this man, who was streaming with 
hlood from the woimds [caused] by the cutting of his hands, nose and other [limbs] 
and imploring protection, about his story. 

279-280. He related to him that he was the minister of the king, who ruled 
near ‘ the Ocean of Sand’ {sikaidiiindhu), and well-knowji as his faithful servant, 
and that on giving the right advice of submitting to lalMlitijn, lie liad [thus] been 
punished by that king. 

281. The king then promised him to punish his master, unci made his 
wounds heal by hospitable treatment, which restored his health. 

282. The minister, who had met with [such] kind reception, once thus 
addressed the lord of the earth, while he was on the march and no one 
near: 

283. “ 0 king, if I preserve such a body, it is only because I am deluded by 
the hope of revenge.” 

284. “Having accomplished my object, I should, verily, abandon the life, 
which disgrace has crushed, after offering my tears like a sacioficial oblation of 
water to Happiness as well as to Misfortune." 

286. “Al small injury [inflicted] by the enemy should he surpassed by a 
greater injury, just as the mountain [surpasses] the sound of a person’s shout by 
its mighty echo.” 

286. “ How can that land, which lies at a distance of three months from here, 
be reached quickly ? Or if it were reached, would indeed the enemy remain 
there f ” 

287. “ Therefore I indicate to you a route [thither], which can be traversed 
in half a month. But as no water is met on it, it is [only] passable for lU-mies 
provided that water is taken along.” 

288. “ My relatives, who live in that region, will not betray your approach. 
By this stratagem the king, together with his ministers and seri^lio, can be 
captured.” 

289. By such words he induced him to march into the ‘ Ocean of Sand,’ and 
\yhen half a month had passed, the army found itself without water. 

290. Even in this coudition the king moved on for two or three days ; and 
[then] seeing the army exhausted by thirst, spoke thus to the minister : 

291. “ Since days over the appointed time have been spent [on the march], 
the army is at the point of death. How much of the way remains ? " 

292. He thereupon replied with a laugh : “ 0 you, who wish to ho a conqueror! 
Do you inquire about the way remaining to the enemy’s land or about that toithe 
kingdom of Yama ? ’’ 

293. “Because I, [aotiug] only for the advantage of my lord, and sacrifleing 
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my OWE life, havo brouglit you by cunning with your army before the face of 
death." 

294 “This is no mere desert-land. Tliis is the terrible ‘Ocean of 
Sand.’ Nowhere is water to be found here. Who will, 0 long, now protect 
you?" 

295. Hearing this, the whole army was deprived of all vigour, resembling a 
rice-field, on which the corn has been destroyed by a hailstorm, and only the stalks 
remain. 

296. Then the king, raising his arm, stopped the loud lamentations of the 
frightened [soldiers], who had lost all hope of life, and spoke : 

297. " 0 minister, we are pleased with what yon have done in youi’ desire to 
help your master, and are thrilled [with delight, so much] that we feel oold, as it 
were, even here in the desert.” 

298. “ But on my impregnable firmness certainly even such an effort of yours 
breaks down, as the iron on the diamond." 

299. “ This day yet you will surely regret the limbs, which you had out off to 
no purpose, just as a person, who seizes a spark of fire, mistaking it for a gem, 
[laments] his harnecl fingers.” 

.“lOO. “Look, at my mere order the earth produces water to-day, just as the 
soil, which contains beryls, [yields up these] precious stones at the thunder of the 
cloud." 

301. Saying this, he dug up the ground with his lance to draw out the water, 
as S'iva with his spear [broke open the earth] when he wished to bring up to the 
surface the water of the Vitastii. 

302. Thereupon there came forth from the subterraneous region, along with 
the soldiers' hope of life, a stream, which appeared like the coquettish smile of hell’s 
goddess of beauty. 

303. This stream removed the distress of his soldiers, as well as the hope of 
that minister, who had sacrificed his limbs in vain. 

304. The foiled minister, with his limbs out off, and uttering curses, was the 
first to outer his master’s city, and behind him [came] Death. 

305. The king punished that deceitful ruler, and reduced him too to the same 
condition as his own minister. 

306. To this day there flow in the northern region the streams [produced] by 


800. L nideamaira, as emended in tlie 
text from A dmesenedea, 
faOl. The river ritaatd, according to tlie 
legend told already in the miarnata, 247 sqq,, 
wee brought to the surface from the sobtor- 
raneous world (matofa) by S'iva striking tlie 


grovmd near the Nilanaga (VSrnag) with bis 
trident ; comp, note i, 27. 

'^306. The term hmtavSMiu seems to 
contain some local allusion, whichis ohsaure to 
us. WiiiSON, Sutory, p. 60, lias assumed that 
KuntavSkmi was a river name. 
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his spoar [kmtamhim), which had been brought forth by him from place to place 
as necessity required. 

307. Other wonderful stories also are [enrrent] about him in thousands, but 
have not been related, as they would miduly break up the connection [of the 
narrative]. 

308-309, Just as noble streams are observed to prodiioe with their [naturally] 
silent waters a mighty roar only, where the ground is made ruggod by groat 
rooks, and as they, pure [originally], uro seen turbid and spoilt only whoii 
the weather is obsoured by clouds, — thus, indeed, even the groat must also 
conform in their oonduct to those two, place and time. Or was it owing to the 
power of the Kali [Yuga] or of the regal throne that he, too, Dommittod acts of 
terrible wickedness ? 

310. On one occasion when the king was stopping at Pari/uttajivm in the 
company of the ladies of his seraglio, he gave, while intoxicated by drinlr, the 
following order to the ministers : 

311, "That [town of] Pravarapura, which PravamsMu made, burn it down 
if you think that its beanty is like that of mine.” 

313. On hearing this terrible order of the lord of the earth, whose command 
could not be disobeyed, they went to VdtdSnaka and set on fire ricks of grass 
[stored] for horses. 

313, As he viewed this [fire] from the top of his palace, with his fecc lit up 
by the flames of the conflagration, he appemed like a moteor-faceil spectre 
{ulkdmvkha) mad with exultation and laughter. 

314-316. When a person, though of good character, is affected by morbhl 
hatred and the like [passions], another person, 0 wonder, appears to him by 
error excessively great. He sees before himself the moon and other [heavenly 
bodies] double. His eye, though naturally full of light, is indeed struck with the 
fault of darkness. If it were not thus, why should he, the founder of inuiimerahle 
towns, have thought even that single town of King PriHHir(i[.wnri] too much ? 

316. Then when his intoxication had passed away, and ho thought of the 
guilt of having burned the town, he was touched by the fire of regret, which 
is accompanied by hot sighs. 

317. Those, whose inner [self] is hollow, do [acts], by which they are secretly 
consumed and [in the end] completely annihilated, just as old trees are [burned] 
by the fire, which lives in their [hollow] interior. 

318. In the moiTung, when the ministei-s saw him tormented by misfortune, 
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they told him, in order to relieve his sorrow, that the burning of the town had only 
been a fiction. 

319. Wlien the king heard that the town was not destroyed, he felt freed from 
pain, as one, vylio after dreaming that he had lost his son, walres up [to find] him 
standing before him. 

320. Praising the ministers for their wise action, he told them not, on any 
account, to carry out an order which he might give while drunk. 

321. Fie over those servants, who, eager to benefit their own position, TnaVg 
the king, wlio holds tho earth only for a short time, as if it were a prostitute, 
indulge in unseemly pleasmn ! By those noble-minded [servants] the earth is 
purified, who, unmindful even of their own life, persist in protecting here their king 
when he moves on the wrong path. 

322. This Mng, who reached a greatness surpassing even [that of] Indra, 
committed also another fault, which might have befitted another ruler. 

323. This was, that he killed by assassins the king of Gmi^a (Bengal) at 
Trigriml, though he had made the glorious [image ofYisnu] BwHIiatakesavcb a, 
surety [for his guest’s safety]. 

324. Wonderful was at that time the heroism of the Qauda [prince’s] ser- 
vants, who courageously sacrificed their lives for the sake of their departed lord. 

325. Having coma to Kaimk tinder the pretext of visiting the [shrine of the 
goddess] S'aradd, they invested in a body the temple of the god, who had been 
[made] a surety. 

S26. Seeing them eager to enter while the king was away in a foreign country, 
tho attendant priests closed the gate of the [temple of] Yisnu Punlmsa[hiava]. 

327. They reached in a vigorous onslaught the silver [statue of Yisiju] 


Jsas. Trigramt is undoubtedly the modem 
village of frigam situated in the Pai'^s^or 
Fargaqa, 74® 43' long. 84® 10' lat., about one 
and a half miles to the N.E. of liie ruins of 
the Farihilsapura temples (see Kote F, iv. 
194-204h This identification is rendered 
certain by the passage v. 97, which mentions 
Trigrami as the place, where the Vitastli and 
Sindhu rivers met previous to Suyyas atream- 
regulation ; comp, also viiL 3366. 

The place is visited in connection with the 
^g^ege to the Kapalamoeanatarthe (at 
Digam: Deigrama), and accordingly men- 
tioned in the Mshatmya of that Tirtha and 
in SahibrBm's Tirthas. 

For the custom of mahing a particular 
divine imago the aimety for a promise of safe 
conduct, see vii, 1515, where the term sdArfih 
corresponds to the madigaatAa of our passage. 

The word ffitjija is very fregnsntly used 
in the Chroniole in the meaning of ‘des- 


perado,’ ‘ assassin,’ ‘ bravo ’ ; comp. vi. 171 ; 

vii. 627, 629, 666 sqq., 1016, 1045; viii. 
1282, 1826 aq., etc. (see Index). A diarao- 
teristic expression is the derivative 

viii. 2086. 

Mafikha's Ko^a gives for also the 
meaning abhisara, which the oommentator 
explains in the sense jivamrapekfa, ‘des- 
perado,’ 

This use of the word Ukfga is evidently 
referred to also hy the author of the TrikSg- 
daiega, iii. i. 14 {rajagha), 

824. It appears nom the subsequent 
account that the Bandas came to Kasmir after 
the murder of their king, witli the object of 
revenging his death by me destruotion of the 
favourite object of LaJitiditya’s devotion, the 
image of Faiilitsakefava. 

825. Regardiiw the famous shrine of 
SaradS in the Ki^angafiga Valley, comp, 
note i, 87. 
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Rnmammim, and mistaking it for [that of] Pan}iaso[ltemvn], they overturned it 
and broke it into dust. 

.')28. After reducing it to particles, they scattered them in all directions, while 
they were all being cut up by the soldiers who had come from tlio city (S'rinagara). 

329. As these dark-coloured [men] wcro falling hlood-novered to the ground 
under the strokes, they resembled fragments of stone, [falling] from an antimon-roek 
taking a bright colour from liquid red chalk. 

330. The streams of their blood brilliantly illuminated their uncommon 
devotion to their lord, and enriched the earth. 

331. The danger of the lightning («ayrn) is averted by the diamond (wyVu); 
the ruby produces prosperity ; various kinds of poisons, too, .are counteracted by the 
emerald. Thus each gem accomplishes its task in accordance with the power 
bestowed upon it. Bnt what cannot be accomplished by those jewels of men who 
surpass [all] by their immeasurable power ? 

382. What of the long journey which had to be accomplished, and what of the 
devotion for the dead lord ? Even the creator cannot achieve what the Gauiltta did 
on that occasion. 

333. At that time kings everywhere possessed such jewels of servants, who had 
the power of superhuman devotion to their lords. 

334, At the sacrifice of [the image of] Bdrmmxlmhi, the famous [statue of] 
Panhdsakeiava which was dear to the king, was preserved in that affray [caused] 
by the Qautfa devils, 

33.1 To this day even the temple of Bdmasmmm is seen empty, whereas the 
whole world is filled with the fame of the Gau4a heroes. 

836. Thus over various affairs the king passed his days, a few in his own 
city but most in foreign regions. 

387. Seized by curiosity to view lands which no one else had reached, he set 
out again towards the boundless regions of the north. 

338. He had then various adventures with demons, which Kubera and other 
[guardians of quarters] sent forth to tost his power. 

339. Even in those lands which, indeed, to this day have not been seen 
even by the rays of the sun, the command of this king met with no resistance. 

340. A messenger, who had been dispatched by the ministers when they 
had been long without news, reported to them the following on return from his 
presence. 

341. ‘ Thus the lord speaks to you ; “ What a delusion is this, that people 
like you shoidd expect my return after I have reached this country ! " 


LaiiitIsitva- 

HuKvirtfA. 


LditiilityA’s tnd. 


386. L correctly ravtasvamuwStpadam! A "puraipadam. 
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342. "Wiat task do you see for me, that I should return to my kingdom 
and abandon the winning of new victories every day ? " 

34'3. “ For the rivers which leave the country of their [origin], the ocean is 
the goal. But nowhere is seen [a goal] for those who wish to be true conquerors," 

344. “ Therefore, I shall communicate to you in abstract the principles of 
government adapted to my own country. Complying with them, you may carry on 
the rule without hindrance, without blame.” 

345. " Those who wish to be powerful in this land, must always guard against 
internal dissension. Because of [foreign] enemies [pardoka) they are as little in 
fear os the Carvakas of the world beyond {pamloka).” 

346. “Those who dwell there in the [mountains] difficult of access, should he 
punished, even if they give no offence; because, sheltered by their fastnesses, 
they are difficult to break up if they have [once] accumulated wealth." 

347. “Every care should be taken that there should not be left with the 
villagers more food supply than required for one year’s consumption, nor more oxen 
than wanted for [the tillage of] their fields.” 

348. “Because if they should keep more wealth, they would become in a 
single year very formidable Ddmaras and strong enough to neglect the commands 
of the king." 

349-352. “ When once the villagers obtain clothes, women, woollen blankets, 
food, ornaments, horses, houses, such as are fit for the town ; when the kings in 
madness neglect the sti’ong places which ought to be guarded ; when their servants 
show want of discrimination; when the keep of the troops is raised from a single 
district; when the officials are closely drawn together by the bonds of intermarriage ; 
when the kings look into the offices as if they were clerks (fcayosi/ja),— then a 
oliange for the worse in the subjects’ fortune may be known for certain.” 

353. “ Keep in mind the distinction between [my] royal descendants which I 
[now] indicate, after having secretly ascertained from their conduct the disposition 
of thoir hearts.” 


344. It is oE interest to coiupara the 'brief 
code of political wisdom given in vv. 844-863, 
witit the description of the traditional system 
of Kasmii' administration, given by modem 
writers ; oomp. e.g. Mooeohoft, Travels, & pp. 
289 sqq.i LiWBEiroE, Vallpy, p_p.390 sqq. 

Oiir verses, as well as many incidental cefei- 
ences in the M^at, sliuw clearly tiwt the 
principles wliioh prevailed until recent changes 
m the iiBcal and political management of 
Ka4imr, and which are indirectly likely to 
inllucneo it yet for some time longer, go back 
to a far earlier period than is assumed by 
some of those writers. 


346. Comp. i. 39 ; regarding the material- 
istic sect of the Carvakas, see Ooeebbooeb, 
Misoell. JUssays, ii. pp. 402 sqq. 

848. Regarding the significance and 
use of the term tjSmara, see Note 
G, 

Tlie Damaras have played, as the nar- 
rative of the viii. Book amply shows, a 
chief part in all political troubles witnessed 
by K. From tire reference made here, 
we can see clearly that K. in making Lali- 
taditya set forth these principles of KaSmir 
policy, is thinking in reality of his own 
times. 
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354. “ The vicinity of a mad elephant ia indicated hy the wind carrying the 
scent of his temple-juice ; the riae of the thunder from the olond by the lightning 
displaying its brilliancy, [Thus too] a poraon’s unalterable turn of mind which is 
acquired from a previous birth, ia dearly [indicated] by hia conduct, the true nature 
of which must be traced by the shill of a thoughtful person.’* 

356 . “ Kmalayaditya and Vajmilityu ore equally my sons, but the mind of 
those two brothers, who are burn from different motlicra, is of different oharaotor.” 

366. “ The elder should bo placed on the throne, and when he should prove of 
violent nature, then yon must needs resist his commands." 

357. “Whether that Hug renounces his life or his throne, nobody is to lament 
him. Eemembar this my word." 

358. “ Do not make the younger king. If, [however], through a fault of 
judgment, this should happen, then his commands should be obeyed and he [himself] 
protected, though he may be of bad character." 

359. " Jayipiin, who ia the youngest among my grandsons, and a small boy 
still, should ever be told to become like hia grandfather.’” 

380. Pilled with despair, they bowed and accepted with praise this the king's 
lest direction, which was full of meaning, while dropping tears which appeared like 
the grains [thrown] at a sacrificial oblation (argha). 

861. After fmsRmbling all the subjects, CankuM addressed [them], moisten- 
ing with tears the earth, which was tormented by the hot [fever of] separation 
from its master : 

362. “Let Prince Kuviilaydpi^o, be installed on tho throne. That pious 
king of auspicious name has gone to heaven.” 

363. “ Therefore the magic power which the gods had grunted me in order 
to increase tho riches of this wise [king], has suddenly vanished.’’ 

364. Through some power of fortune that king, indeed, though tar away, 
accomplished with ease oven difficult tasks. 

365. The sun, though hidden by dense clouds, comforts tho lotus-flowers. The 
cloud, though far away, gives a touch of cooluoss to tho sunshiue. There is, 
certainly, some unimpaired power of the great by the force of which oven the 
remotest tasks are freely carried out without hindrance. 

366. This moon of his subjects vanished, after comfortiug the earth in this 
fashion during thirty-six years, seven months and eleven days. 

367. Some have reported that he perished in the country called Arydmld, 
through excessive snow, wbioh fell out of season. 


367. Tboyeb and Lassen, Ind. Alt., iil. 
p. 1004, have supposed that Aiijatfttka corre- 
sponds to the Ariam of Greek geographers, 


i.e. Bastarn Ir&n generally. This identifica- 
tion is, however, veiy doubtful, as the name, 
it ever used in India in that meaning, could 


LAr<iri.Dim' 

UuetAfIda. 
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368. Some jliaTe reported] that in a certain oritioai situation he burned 
himself in order to preserve the foremost position which he had long held among 
tings. 

369. In the belief of some, that mler of the earth entered, along with his 
army, those regions in the farthest north which are of easy access to the immortals 
[alone]. 

370. Indeed, just as most wonderful deeds are related of this king, so the 
reports about his end are also very astonishing. 

371. When the sun sets, some say that he descended into the waters of 
the ocean ; others that he entered the hre •, and others again that he has proceeded 
to another world. 0 wonder, even when the great meet with their end, there arise, 
as they whimsically insist on an unparalleled depaiture, stories indicative of the 
uncommon grandeur possessed [by them]. 

372. Then the illustrious Knvalayap^n, the son of Eamahdem, enjoyed the 
rule over the earth-disc (Icwoalayn), just as Indra, the son of Aditi. 

373. By his liberality he gave spotless brightness to the royal fortune, which is 
an object of attachment {anwaUa), as the snake [when abandoning] its skin, gives 
to it [spotless brightness] though it is dark-coloured by nature. 

374. For some time he was deprived of lustre by his brother, who held equal 
power, as a lamp does not shine brilliantly when approached by the glow of a fire. 

375. While the courtiers, lusting for presents (dam), moved to and fro between 
the two [princes], their treasure fared badly, hire the temple-juice from the two 
temple-holes of an elephfint in rut, when the bees, lusting for the fragrant 
secretion (dona), move to and fro between them. 

876. Then after a short time King Knvalmjr'ipida subdued Ms younger 
brother, as well as the intrigues of the minsters, who were appropriating the riches 
of both. 

377. When the king had freed the kingdonr from hie enemies and had 
attained power, he, feeling his strength, collected forces for the conquest of the 
world. 

378. One minister at that time acted against his orders, either from a re- 
collection of his father’s words or from an access of arrogance. 

379. When the night had come, the king, full of anger, thought on his couch 
of that disobedient [minister] and could not, even for a moment, find sleep. 


scarcely have survived till the fiDie of Lalita- 
dityaoT K., without leaving a trace in other 
Sanskrit texts. >- 

868. The verrion' here alluded to is told 
at length vii. 142M9. 


373. The pun is in the word mvrakta, 
which also means “ coloured.” 

876. The several puns contained in the 
verse make it necessary to render it hy a 
paraphrase. 
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IV. 891.] 

380 , While he was thus plauiiiug the deatinotion of that guilty [iniuister], it 
appeared to him in his rising anger that many [others] ought to be killed on account 
of their connection with that [minister]. 

381 , As fi-om the ocean, when it was churned [by the gods] with the mountain 
[Eandara], there appeared after the [poison] Ealakiita the nectar [swlhi], so tliere 
arose from his soul, when stirred up by reflection, resignation after rage. 

382, Thereupon his wrath vanished and he thought : “ What is it tlien, for 
whose sake it appeared to me that I ought to carry out so great a destruction of 



383 . "That body, for the benefit of which ill-deeds ai-e accomplished and 
sinfulness earned, for whom is it lasting ?’’ 

884. "Who, while in possession of his memory, would think of destroying 
the eternal paths [of righteous conduct] for the sake of this ungrateful body ? " 

385. " Alas, men do not know that at every moment the condition of their self 
is brought shout hy the cook ‘ Death ’ (Kola), who prepares them for the end ! ” 

386. “ Surely long-lived beings laugh when they see this our face, yesterday 
bright with the oanseleas smile [of a child] and resembling [in rosy colom] the oal 3 ’x 
of a lotus, to-day suddenly hard with a bristling beard and heated hyabronzen 
glow, next morning changed hy withered white hair and resembling the head of 
an old goat.” 

387. Oaring [only] for the bliss [gained] hy the resignation with which such 
thoughts of eternity inspired him, he left his kingdom and went to the Flal’^o- 
jimravana forest. 

388. " Go straight to the forest, 0 my good friend ! Devote your soul to 
austerities. Such fortune like this is bound to decay, and vanishes in a moment.'' 

389. By writing this verse on his throne before leaving his kingdom, lie 
indicated his deep feeling of indifference for the world. 

390. Tho king who had secured supermituml perfection {dddki) hy the 
unbroken intensity of his quietism, shows himself, oven at the present day, to the 
eyas of the pious on S'nparvata and at other holy places, 

391. When the son of his king had thus departed, Mitnmrnmii, overtaken by 
grief, abandoned life at the confluence of the Vitastd and 8'mdhu, and was followed 
by his wife, 

887. Tire gloss of A, identifies Flak^ja- ^dd'pur, reote Shahaktddlnpur), enjoys iu 
pmramtju rvith the NaimUaramja, well known Kasinir the same sancstity as the confluence of 
to the Epics and Purflijas as a retreat of holy Gangs and Yamuna at Pmjdga, Tho latter 
men name is directly applied to the KaSmir Tirthu 

390. For Mount Sripavvata, see note iii. in the Nilamata, 299 sq. | Vita»tanidh. xxi. 
2(17. 74 ; VijetyekaramSh. ii. 170, etc., and in other 

^891. The place where the Vitastd and texts. Regarding the old site of the rivei'- 
ImdJiu rivers meet (now at the viHage of junction, oomp. Note I, v. 97. 
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392. Tlis pious lord of the earth, after ruling for one year and half a month, 
obtained that perfection which is the gtair leading to final beatitude. 

393. Then Vnjrdditijn, who was also Imown [by the names of] Bappiyaka and 
Lnlitdditya, and whose mother was Oaltratmrdikd, became Mng. 

394. This [king] of a cruel character differed certainly from his brother, who 
was tlie comforter of his subjects, as Durvasas [differed] from the moon. 

396. The wicked king, a slave to avarice, withdrew from PariMfmpm the 
various foundations [granted] by his father. 

396. This sensuous ruler had a large number of women in his seraglio, with 
whom he diverted himself in turn, like a stallion with the mares. 

397. He sold many men to the Mlecchas, and introduced into the country 
practices which befitted Mleechas. 

398. After ruling the earth for seven years, the sinful king ended his days 
through consumption, which was caused by excesses in sensual enjoyment. 

399. Then his son PptUvyctptda, who was bom from Queen Ma^yarikd, a 
destroyer of his subjects, was king for four years and one month. 

400. After overthrowing him, there ruled for seven days ihe son of Bappiya 
from [Queen] Mamma, called Samgfdmapiia [I]. 

401. When the royal power reached these two brothers it did not shine 
forth brilliantly, [as little] as the sun-disc when it has entered the seasons of 
Hemanta and S'isira (winter and early spring). 

402. After Samgrdmap'i4o‘’s death the illustrious King Jayapti^a, the youngest 
son of Bappiya, ascended the throne in due succession. 

403. Remembering the words of the ministers: “May you be like your 
grandfather,” he, full of ambition, collected on army and set out for the conquest of 
the world. 

404. When on the point of leaving his country, accompanied by the feudatory 
chiefs, this prudent [monarch] ashed the old men dwelling near the ‘ Gate (d®«m) 
of KaSmir ’ ; 


394._ The stciy of the PurHoiis makes the 
pindictivo and ill-temporod Muni DuniSsai, a 
brother of Soma, the moon-god. 

386 The endowments made for the temples 
of Parihasapura in the form of sacerdotal 
apparatus, grants for establishments, eto., are 
probably meant. 

400. The reading of A,, vataran, accepted 
in the text, is confirmed by L. The reading 
vatsarSn of A„ which has been preferred by 
Troyer, Lassen and Buigapr., would extend 
Saihgram&pi^a’s rule to seven years, It must, 
however, be rejected, as it does not agree with 
the totad of 1828 years which E.'s chronolo- 


gical scheme assumes for tho aggregate of the 
reigns described in Tarahgaa ii-viii. This 
has already been correctly pointed out by Dr, 
HuIiTzboh, Ind. Ant., xvui. p. 99. Compare 
aleo note i. 60, and Introduction. 

402. Accordine to iv. _ 617, also 
bore the name of Vinayaditya, 

Mixed meW coins of Jayapiia showing this 
second name are very common'; comp. Otm- 
NiNOEAU, Com of Med, India, p. 46, and 
pi. iii. 14. 

404. Begording the significance of the 
termdviira, see notes i. 122, 802. Comp, also 
V. 187. 
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40B. “ How great was tte aimy of my grandfather when he inarched forth ? JAriPiiiji. 
You who counted the troops at his expeditions, should now tell me this.” 

406. They answered him smiling : " 0 king, why this question? Nobody is 
able now to equal the things that are passed." 

407. “ At that ruler’s expedition there were one lakh and a quarter of litters 
[kur^hatha)) but now at that of your Majesty there are [only] eighty thousand.” 

408. Hearing this, J ayopitja did not take his defeat to heart, as [he knew 
that] the earth is quickly being reduced [to smaller dimensions] through the over- 
powering force of Time. 

409. When the old men noticed such character in the king as he set out for 
conquest, they realized the deep judgment [shown] by King Lalitddilnii. 

410. When that [king] had moved far away, his brother-in-law, Jnjja by Usurpation of jiyja 
name, entered Kahnir by treachery and forcibly usurped the throne. 

411. Then day by day, soldiers who were longing for their own country, 
and were neglectful of their duty towards their lord, turned back from the royal 
army. 

412. Jaydpi^a, however, eager to prove his own power without [the help of] 
dependents, devised some clever plan. 

418. The self-relianoe of this strong-minded [king] could not be broken, and 
by it he overcame even the disfavour of Kate. 

414. He dismissed the princes who had followed him on his expedition, each 
to his own land, and proceeded with limited forces of his own to Pruydga. 

416. Collecting there the swift horses which remained, be gave a lakh less one 
of them to the Brahmans, along with rich Haksinas. 

416-417. And he gave a seal engraved with the words : ” Of the illustrious 
King /oyapJij'a,” [which was to be used for sealing the vessels] of Ganges water 
carried to distant lands, and ordained: “If anyone else should grant here [at 
Prayaga] a complete lakh of horses, my seal may be replaced by his own." 

418. Proud princes drink even to this day the holy Ganges wator [from 
vessels] marked with that [king’s] seal, and feel pained in their mind. 

419, After leaving with a trusted [servant] an order permitting bis soldiers to 
return to their country, he went forth at night, alone, from the midst of his army. 


407. "The inhabiiantB of Ea^mir ace 
pedestrians, they have no riding animals nor 
elephants. The noble among them ride in 
palanMns called JEatt, carried on the shoulders 
of men.” — Alhetiini, India, i. p. 206. Is the 
word Xatt here, perhaps, a corrnpted render- 
ing of a Fr, derivative from Jearniraiha^ 
416-417. The sacred water of the Ganges 


is still carried at the present day in sealed 
pots and bottles to distant parts of India. It 
would he interesting to find evidence for K.'s 
statement tiiat a seal with Jay&pida's name 
was stiE used in his ovni time tor the sealing 
of such pots at Fray&ga. Ttoyer and Lassen 
make JaySpida throw his seal into the 
river. 
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420. SearoMug for a place suited for displaying his brilliancy, ho moved 
about (?) in the countries (mau^ala) of kings, as the sun in the masses (mati^ala) 
of the clouds. 

421. Then in due course he entered the city of Famt^ravard/uma, subject to 
the Hng.s of Oau^n, and [at that time] protected by a prinoo called Jayanta. 

422. Pleased there by the wealth of the citizens, winch was rendered 
enjoyable by a good government, he v^cnt to the temple of Kartikeya to view the 
dancing. 

423. Seeing dancing and singing [performed there] in accordance with [the 
precepts of] Bharafa, and being [himself] acquainted with this S'dstra, he then 
quickly seated himself on a atone at the gate of the temple. 

424. As the people, rendered uneasy by his [look of] exceptional dignity, 
withdi-ew from his aide, a dancer, Kamala by name, noticed the beautiful 
[prince]. 

425. With astonishment she noticed that the hand of that distinguished- 
looking man reached, from time to tim.e, quickly to the back of his shoulder. 

426. She then thought : “ Surely this must be a disguised king or a Eajaputra 
born from a great family.” 

427. “ He is accustomed to take thus the rolled betel-leaves from [attendants] 


430. We owe tlie partial restoration of the 
text of this passage to L, which adds aftBi- 
verse 419 and before verse 420,08 printed in 
the Ed., the two pddas ; baddhama sthdnum 
anmfynnpratapal'kjtqianocitam. These fill the 
lacuna in the text of A which had already 
been indicated in Ed., hut wrongly placed in 
'verso 423. Tho arrangement of the naif -verses 
in the text should ho cnrreote<l accordingly, 

The first three Ak^atasin the newly gained 
text, baddhama, certainly contain some 
fault and give no sense, hut the general moan- 
ing of the verse is not obscured by tiiis Cor- 
ruption. As a verb expressing motion seems 
wanted by the context, babhrama might be 
suggested as a conjectural reading. 

421. The name of King Jayanta does not 
appear to bo otherwise known. Lissuir, Ind, 
Alt,, iii. p. 720, has proposed to identi^ him 
with a Jayadhara 'WO appears in_a list of 
Bangal kings given by Ahu-1-Fazl, Ainri Akb,, 
ii. p. 14o, as the last of the dynasty preceding 
the Falas. 

/The name Tauy^ramrdhana, for which 
other texts (see P. W,, s.v.), also show tho 
form Fwiimvardhana, is certainly identi- 
cal witli that of tlie kingdom of JPiOMta^fa- 
taiMta which Hinen-tsiang visited in Bengal 
to the north of the Ganges (see Si-yu-ki, ii. 


p. 194). The name appears to he connected 
with that of the Puyfjra people. Ei’om the 
indications furnished by Hiuen-tsisng, it 
appears that Pau)^i}ramrdham must he located 
somewhere in the present district of S^ofShi. 
As to the exact position of the capital, 
different opinions have been expressed by 
those who have had occasion to examine tins 
portion of tho ancient topoHaphy of Bengal ; 
oomp. Beal’s note, 8i-yii-ki, Le, ; OuNNlNaEAM, 
Am. Geonr., p. 480, and Arch. Survey Pep., xv. 
pp. 102, 110 sqq. 

432. In accordance with the coiTected 
arrangement of the text, we must adopt the 
reading taeaiin of A, and L in place of A, 
yasmin shown in Ed. 

423. I prefer now to divide the words of 
the first half-verse (corrected text) with the 
other Edd., as bharatmawim Slaktya njdtagitadi 
idetravit, and to translate as above. If the 
whole is taken as a compound we should have 
to tianslate: “As he was learned in the 
S'astra of dancing and singing which was to 
he seen [there] by following the players 
{bharata)!' etc. 

The Muni Bharata is the traditional founder 
of the art of dancing and acting. 

427. Begardiug the chewing of betel as a 
habit of men of good birth, see vii. 1067. 
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atancling at his back, and therefore his hand moves at every iiioinout to the hack of 
his shoulder." 

428. “ The elephant moves the lobe of his ear to and fro, even when the 
attaolc of the bees, eager for his temple-juice, has ceased. The lion turns his looks 
to the hack even when the elephant-herd does not follow him. The peaooek does 
not cease to send forth cries from his throat, even when his espcotalion of the cloud 
has passed. Habits fixed by long practice m-e not likely to cuii.se, oven when thoir 
reason is gone.” 

429. Thus she thought in her mind, and after h.aviug consulted with an 
intimate friend she sent the latter close up to him. 

4.‘i0. When his hand moved [again] as before, she put ])etel-nuts into it. 
These put into his month, [and then] turning round he noticed that [girl]. 

431. When he had asked that fair-hrowed [maid] by a sign of his brow to 
whom she belonged, he was told by her ahont that [dancer] who sent the betel-rolls. 

432. Rousing in him land feelings by her various sweet words, she led him 
gradually to the dwelling of her friend, who had finished her dance. 

433. That charming person, who was of surpassing beauty, and who talked 
with delicacy and tenderness, so attended upon him that even he felt surprised, 

434. Then when the face of the night became white in the moon[Light], she 
took the king by the hand, and proceeded to the hed-ohamber. 

436. While he lay there on the golden couch, he did not loosen his under- 
garment, though she, heated by intoxicating drink, requested it. 

436. Thereupon the long-armed [prince] embraced her, who felt ashamed, as if 
ho were going to enclose her in his broad chest, and spoke slowly the following : 

43V. “ 0 you, whose eyes are like lotus-leaves, indeed, you have captured my 
lieart. But regard for the [proper] time makes me offend [you].’’ 

438. “ 0 lovely one, I am your slave, bought hy [youi] unalfeoted charms, 
lofore long you wiU learn [my] story, and experience [my] tendonioss.” 

439. “ 0 you proud one, know that I have resolved not to enjoy any pleasures 
mtil I have completed some task which remains [for me] and is cluso at hand.’’ 

410. After these words he sighed, and [then] playing a tune as it were with 
is beringed finger on the couch, he recited this veree : 

441. “ How should a strong-minded [man] bent on conquest, think of women ? 
'he Sun does not approach its love, the Evening, until he has passed over the 
vhule world.” 

442. Prom this verse which the king recited to himself, she, who was versed 
i [all] arts, Imew him verily to be some great person. 

443. And when the king in the morning desired to leave, that affectionate 
irlj beseeched him earnestly and prayed him not to go away for a long time. 

TS. 


JatapI^a, 
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444 Once when he hnd gone to the riTer-bank to perfonn the evening 
(levotion {samdhjd), and was late in returning to the house, he found her in great 
concern. 

446. When asked by him about this, she told him with a bright smile; 

" There is a very large lion here which attacks and lulls living beings.” 

446. “ Day by day he has destroyed men, elephants, horses. When yon were 
late in retuming, this danger lightened me.” 

447. " Kings and Eajaputi-as in this place ai’e made uneasy by this danger, 
and do not leave their houses when the night has come.” 

448. When the lovely one spoke thus, Jaydpifja stopped her and laughed at 
her, and [subsequently] passed the night as if in embaiTassment. 

449. On the next day at nightfall he left the interior of the town and waited 
under a great Kieus Indica tree for the coming of the lion. 

450. Then there appeared in the distance the king of the animals, who shone 
like a Bahnln-tree in blossom, and seemed, as it were, a moving [embodiment] 
of the laughter of Death. 

461. When the hon passed along another way at a slow paeo, the royal lion 
called to him recklessly with a loud shout. 

452. With straightened ears, open mouth, shaking mane, and glittering eyes, 
the roaring [lion] rushed at him, raising the fore-part of Ms body. 

453. When that [lion] fell upon [liim] in fury, J'ayapi(^a with a quick 
movement thrust his elbow into the hollow of his mouth and cut open his breast 
with a dagger, 

454. Cut up with one stroke, that [lion] died, while his flowing blood appeared 
^ as if it were the red colour [smeared on the foreheads] of the elephants he had 

devoured. 

465. Then he hid his [wounded] elbow by putting on a bandage, and return- 
ing to the house of the dancing girl, passed the night in sleep as before. 

458. When the morning dawned, King Jaijanta heard with joy that the lion 
was killed, and in curiosity went forth in person to see it. 

457. When he saw that the big [beast] had been lolled by one stroke, he felt 
astonished, and was convinced that its slayer was superhuman. 

458. His attendant handed him a bracelet found between the teeth of that 
[lion], and with astonishment he saw that it bore the illustrious name of Jayd^Ua. 

459. When the king inquired how that ruler of the earth could be preaeut 
in this locality, the town, dreading the approach of Jaydinda, was distracted by 
fright. 

460. Then after reflection King Jaijmta spoke thus to Ms citizens ; “ 0 fools, 
why are you frightened when there is occasion for joy ? ” 
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IV. 474,] 

461-462. " It is reported that Eing Jatjdpt4n, relying on the strength of his 
arm, is for some reason wandering about quite alone in foreign lands, calling 
[himself] a Riijaputra Kalla(a [by name]. Having no son, I have decided to give 
to him [my daughter] Kalydnadem," 

463. “ If he who would have to bo soarohed for, has arrived, then [it is as 
if] one finds a treasure hidden in [one’s own] house when on tho pomt of starting 
for the ' Isle of jewels ’ with the wish of gathering precious stones." 

464. “ The lord of the universe must be in this very town. If iviiyone would 
search him out and report liim [to me], I would grant that person his wish." 

465. The citizens, who gave credence to the word of their truth-speaking 
king, searched for that [disguised king] and reported that he lived at the house of 
Kamald. 

468. The king went to him, along with his ministers and the ladies of his 
seraglio, beseeched him earnestly, and then ordering a feast, conducted him to his 
own residence. 

467. Then he made that [prince] who was bound [to enjoy] prosperity 
[l‘alijdm), accept the hand of EcLlydr!,adm, as if it were that of the royal fortune 
which he had [previously] abandoned. 

468. He (.Tayapida) showed there his valour by defeating, eveu without 
preparation, the five Qau(}a chiefs, and by making his father-in-law their sovereign. 

469. He was joined by Devaawrmm, the son of MUmiarman, who had 
remained [behind] collecting the forces which were left after the departure [of the 
others], and which were without their leader. 

470. Then at the request of this [minister] he set out thuiice towards his 
owji country, leodiug in front the goddess of Victory, [and] behind those two 
beautiful-eyed ones. 

471. After defeating the king of Kmydkiiljahi battle, that king of surpassing 
valour oai'ried off his throne, the ensign of royal power. 

472. When he (Jayapida), after [such] display of mighty prowess, entereil his 
own country, Jajja, with troops ready for battle, marched forth to fight [him]. 

473. For many days Jaydflia fought with him in fierae contest at the village 
called S'u^kdetra. 

474. The king, who had the attachment of his subjects, was followed in the 
fight by a large number of villagers and men from the forests who were unable to 
bear Jajja' k rule. 

463. I have translated above in accord- 47L This throne is referred to again, 
ance with the reading of L tiktva for A nhtd. viii. 81. 

464. Tho correct rcadiiig for 478. Wot ^u^kaletru, tho modem ITmii'- 

k samume^a is supplied by I. see note i. 102. 
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47fi.476. S'ridevn, a village Candala, had asked his mother for food, with the 
words : “ I am off to help the king,” and had joined after assuring her, as she 
laughed, that ho would kill Jnjja. Arriving at the battle with [his] villagers, he 
moved about in all places asking the soldiers where Jajja was. 

477. They showed to him from afar that [prince] who, pained by thirst, was 
drinking water from a golden jug in the midst of the battle, while mounted on a 
horse. 

478. Letting go his sling, he hit the face of the [prince] with a stone, and 
unfailing in his aim, shouted; “ There, I have slain Jajja." 

479. Jajja, with his face fearfully injured, fell from his horse, and when he 
rolled on the ground in a dying condition, his followers left him and fled. 

480. He, who had always been troubled by the apprehension of an attack 
from [his] powerful enemy, after three years lost the Idngdom which he had gained 
by treachery. 

481. Fortunes which merchants obtain by abstracting deposits, or 
courtesans by cheating their lovers, or princes by treachery, are in truth 
inconstant. 

482. When Jqjja was slain, Jayap^a, returning to his royal dignity, took 
upon his shoulder the burden of [rolmg] the land, and [gained] the hearts of the 
virtuous by his righteous acts. 

483. In that land where the king met with good fortune {lealyana) after the 
destruction of his enemy, Kalyir^adm founded Kah/mapwa. 

484. The king built Malhduapura and established the [shrine of] Vijm- 
hhiava. Also, Kamnla founded a town, called after her own name K(mald[pura] 


476. The expieBsion CaifdSla is hero 
evidentiy used for a, person helonging to the 
inferior castes from which to this day the 
watchmen (K4. danb, Skr. d<»nba) and other 
Tillage menials ace taken in Easmir. Eotwith- 
standing their low social status, Rumhs and 
men of related castes are generally superior 
to the ordinary villagers in natural intel- 
lect and energy; comp. Lawbekcs, Vaiiey, 
p, 311. 

L shows verse 47 5 (Ed. 47^ in its proper posi- 
tion alter 474. In the Ed. T had adhered to the 
order of the verses as given hy A,, though a 
marginal note of A, already indicated the 
transposition now e&cied. The agreement 
of L with A, proves that the arrangement of 
the text in Batnakautha's original was that 
now adopted in the translation. 

483. Aa/yd^apicra, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the viii. Tar., can he identified 
with certainly with the present villas of 


SalaimSr, situated in the S'ukni Pargapa, 
74° 64' long. 83° 48' lat., close to the nigh 
road leading from B'upiyan to S'rinagar, 
identification is proved by viii. 2814, and 
^ecially by S'riv. iv. 466. The position of 
il^lyauBpura is dearly indicated m the last- 
named passage by the reference to Drab^ 
grSma, Me modem J)rab‘'ffSm, ahoat two miles 
to the N.W. of Eahmpor. 

It is very probable that the gloss Kalama- 
puraA, which Ag has written above Kamala- 
khyaiti puraHi in the following verse, referred 
in the original MS. to KalyaTfe^ra, and was 
only by a mistake of A, copiea in tte wrong 
place. 

484. Malhatjapura is identified in a uote of 
A, with the modem village of Malur situated 
on the left hank of the Wtastft, 74° 47' long. 
34° 7' lat. The position of the shrine called 
Vipalakeiam (thus also L) con be traced as 
little as that of lEimalSpura. 
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485. Out of polite atteution lie exalted KalySij.adfi'vl evea further by 
installing her in the dignity of Mahdjtratihfmijttflrt (office of Chief Oliamhorlain). 

486. By him learning, urhich had hidden itself far away, was made to 
appear [again] in this land which was its original homo, just as the VitaHtii by 
Kaiyajm. 

487. When ho gave to a person who openly said i “ [ am a fool" , 

ho made all anxious for looming, 

488. The king, by bringing from abroad [competent] expositors, restored in his 
own country the [study of the] Mahdhhd^ija, which had been interrupted. 

489. Eeceiving instruction from a master of gi-amnmtieal soienoe, called 
Jjjrn, the learned {yan^Ha) JaySpi^a gained distinction with the wise. 

490. That pure-minded [king] did not allow any kiug to compete with 
himself, but was proud of being able himself to compete with the learned. 

491. So much [greater] was his fame from the title of scholar than from that 
of king, that notwithstanding his various faults it has not faded like other [thing.s] 
subject to time. 

492. As the kiug was attached to the learned, the princes who came to serve 
him and desired to reach his presence, freiiuented the houses of the scholars, 

493. The king searched for and collected all scholars to such an extent, that 
in the lands of other Idngs there was a dearth of learned men. 

494v He attached to himself, and elevated on account of his learning, Thakkiya, 


486. The translation of this verse is 
doubtful. In order to gain an acceptable 
sense, 1 have followed above the readings of 
Aj '‘devhk and °iaihihonnat&m, though L sup- 
ports those of A] as adopted in the text. 
The g’smxA pratipadtja has been taken in a 
causative sense ; oomp. note on udetya, ii. 60. 

L gives the name of tho office in the fonn 
shown above, which agrees with the one found 
iv. 142. 

^/48e. A legend told in tho Nilamata, 205 
sqq., relates how the Yitasta, after having been 
brought originally to Kasmir by 8'iva (see 
above iv. 301), disappeared again several 
times on meeting sinners of various descrip- 
tions. Ea^yapa's prayer induced the divine 
stream each time to return to Easnur and to 
flow forth from a fresh somoe. The story is 
also mentioned in the Vitastdmh. 

487. The meaning of the verse is obscure, 
and the text at tho commencement of the 
third Pada probably corrupt. For sarixyTiandn 
dada°, which does not ^ow of a suitable 
constrootion, L reads the still less intelligible 
mmahacLbahada°. I have left Uio doubtful 
words untranslated. 

488. Oomp. with the reference here made 


to tho study of Patau j all’s Wahablulwa, note 
i. 176. 

489. K^ra, Jayupida's toacliur in gram- 
mar, is identified by the trailition nf the Kas- 
mirian Pandits with AyiwrUiiiiii, son of 
Jivaratmmin, the author of a wiill-known 
commentary on tho Amarakoiia anil several 
smaller grammatical treatises still extant. 
ComjKirB Prof DuHLnR’s llepurf, p. 73 ; Prof. 
M. MUU.EB, India, p. 331, anil Anfroclit, (W. 
Cataloff., p. 13 i. The gloss of A, on uur passage 
shows tluit this tradition, which confirms a 
suggestiun made already by Wilbos, limy, 
p. 00, is old. In tho faiHMufufi which 
Miydmia A?ianila appended to his commen- 
tary on tho Naiwdhimrita (composed A.i>. 
16 m), the grammarian K^mxvdmin is claimed 
as one of the great scholare produced by the 
Mjanaka family of Kasmir, along with 
Kaiyyata, Uvata and Mammaia (seu Poona 
MS., Coll. 1875-76, No. 143, fol. 673). 

494, The term bkaktamla scorns to desigi 
nate a place where ftwd [bhaktn) is regularly 
distributed in charity. Compare the expression 
dharmbhahta used i. 317 by the glossator in 
explanation of tho term which has to 

he understood in the same sense ; also iv. 243, 


JxyAvipA. 


layiplda's liti'rary 
liatronagi'. 
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who had been enpei-intendent in the charity foundation [UaktaMM) of the 
minister B'ukradantn. 

493 . The learned Bhaifa TIdhhata was this king’s Sabhapati (chief Pandit), 
and received a daily allowance of one lakh Dinnaras. 

496 . He took the Kavi Damodamgupia, the author of the [poem] Kultini- 
mala, as his chief councillor, as Bali [had taken] Kavi. 

497 . Manoratha, B' ahhlmdmta, Ga{aha, and SamdMmat were his poets, and 
Ycmana and others his ministers. 

498 . When he saw in his dream the sun rise in the west, he thought that 
[some] exalted teacher of the law had luckily entered hie land. 

499 . This Idng, who was full of intelligence, and possessed a clever judgment 
[baaed] on experience, knew the different tastes of [all] things which can be 
enjoyed. 

500. Those kings who have no eyes for things of great charm, and cannot 
judge what is sweet, what can they know but eating, just as blind oxen? 

501. What the embrace of the wife who is eager to follow [her husband] unto 
death, is to the [dead man] raised on the funeral pyre ; what the drink [prepared] 
from the juice of the sugar cone is to him who has lost all consciousness in a 
complete swoon; and what the fragrance of a multitude of garlands is to him 
whose life has passed away,— that is the natrunl beauty and greatness of things 
to the fool. 

■406. The gloss of Aj rightly designates woknowasoneof the two authors of the Xiis?- 
Biatta Jldbhata as an alaihkarika or writer on havrtti, tho famous commentary on F&uini’s 
poetics. Hia AUahkdraiditra, a short treatise, grammar. Comp. Bobtlinsk's Patfini (Ist 
has been discovered by Prof. Btihler; see Edition, p. liv.) and Jfiyorf, p. 72, where Prof. 
Etpnrt, p. 66. ■ Biihler refers to a Kamoirian tradition to the 

Begarding the term ilinndra (dinSra), and same effect. On the other hand, it has also 
the currency designated by it in Ko^ir, see been suggested (first by Wilson, Essay, p. 66), 
Note S. that the V amana of our passage was the author 

, 496, ESmodaragupta's Kavya (‘Bofiec- of the Zarjfotoih&oraci'ffi, a work containing a 

tions of the procuress’), referred to in the set of poetical Sutras and a gloss upon them; 
text, has been discovered by Prof. Peterson comp. Eeport, p. 66. The questions involved 
in the Cambay Temple library. It has been by these identifications hove been fully 
'printed in the Kavyamdtd, lii. pp. 32 sqq. ; discussed by Prof. M. Mui.i.Ea, India, pp. 239 
eomp.,Prof. Peterson's Btport m the Search 8qq._ His discovery of a reference to lie 
for Sanskrit MSS,, 1883-84, pp. 23 sqq. KaSikdvrtti in the work of I-tsing, whose latest 

Edinodarayupta is quoted in several antho- date is a.d. 690, makes it difflemt to attribute 
lomes; see Aufbecut, Cat. Catalog., p. 261. any longer a share in the authorship of that 
Bali is the Daitya whom Vispu estoblished commentary to a contemporary of Jayapld^ > 
as ruler in the under-world. AW, i.e. the comp., however. Prof. Bhandaekae'b Mepart 
planet S'likra, figures as Bali's minister. m theSearch for Sanskrit jlfdiS., 1888-84, p. 68. 

497. Verses of Mimnratha are quoted in 498. L has actually the correct reading, 
Vallabhadeva's i^thifiidralis see p. 86 in tlie dharmttaracdryadi, which A, gives as ‘taken 
edition. Ihe'oameool Saiikhadanta, Cataka from another liiS,’ 

and SaMhimat do not appear to he known 499. L correctly ’‘vivektrtvo for A °vivah- 
otherwise. trtvo, 

VSmam, tho minister of JayOrfiJa) kas been 600, Bead with L svadvavivekibhih for A 
supposed to be the same as the Vftmana whom ivSdtivif^, 
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502. His one form being reflected in council and valour, as [if it ■were] in two 
mirrors, was multiplied a thoirsandfold. 

503. Once he directed an envoy wlio stood before him, to bring five Eaksasas 
from the king of Laiilul, [and the former] accepted tlie impracticable order. 

,iW.. This oiivoy, then, on his way fell from the ship into the sea, was 
devoured by a great fish, freed himself by destroying that flsli, and reached the 
shore. 

505. Vihlii^a^ii, the friend of mortals, through his attachment to Riimu, sent 
that envoy who brought him the king’s written order, back to his own land, 
together with the Eaksasas, which he had granted. 

506. The king richly iwarded his ambassador with money, ■filled a deep lake 
with the help of the Eaksasas, and built the castle (fej/fn) of Jay apura, which 
equalled heaven [in beauty]. 

507. That pious [king] set up three Baddha images and a large Vihara, .and 
built in the town a [.shrine of] Jayudsvl. 

508. In his town [of Jayapura] Zehva, showing his quaifrnple form as well 
reclining on the [serpent] S'esa, has truly takerr up his abode, nbairdorring bis 
residence in Yi^iju’s world. 

509. Some relate that after havirrg had some other works executed by the 
Eiik§asas, he had the water [of the lake] covered up by [ordinary] -workmen. 

510. For havirrg been told in a dream by the foe of Kaiirsa (Visiiu) ; “ Make 
me in the water a Bvumvati," he had suoh a work executed. 

611. Thus it is that all the people speak to this day even of the ‘ Onter Castle ’ 
(hahya lio({a), [which is] the famous residence of JDvdrnvati, and of the ‘ Inner 
Castle ’ {alhyaniara ht/a), which is Jayapim. 


606-611. .TATAPUBA-DvABmii. — The 
desesription given here of tire twin towns 
Jayapmc ami Dvammti, which Jayapiija 
founded, has been fully discussed hy Prof. 
Bt'HLEB, who, in the coui-se of histourin 1875, 
succeeded in tracing thoir site and remains 
near the -villagB of And^rJcBth, situated on the 
Samhal lake, 74® 42' long. 13' lat. Befer- 
riug for all details as regards the topography 
and ruins of the place to the esdiaustive and 
accurate account given by Prof. B-dhibb, 
Report, p. 18 sqq., it will he sufficient to 
notice here the following points directly bear- 
ing on the identiheation. 

AnrL^rkHih is the name given to a village 


which lies partly on on island rising from the 
Sambal lake, and piu-tly on the low-lying strip 
of land separating that lake from the Vitastu. 
On the island referred to are the ruins of 
numerous temples, which the tradition of the 
villagers distinctly attribute to a king ‘ Jwja- 
pid’ This tradition, which I veriiied on the 
spot at several occasions, Mly agrees with 
the one current among the Popdits of S'rina- 
gor, who all look upon And^:k6th as the site 
of JaySpitJa’s capital. We can yttaoh all the 
more importance to this tradi-lauu as it is 
borne out by -flie old gloss of A,, iv. 511, 
wliioh explains ahhyant/m hifta by ' ri mlarkvt' 
Its survival is suffloiently accounted for by 


608. The Vai?navas worship Vi^u in e,g. Rur.y.pAf); MilrkaipJeija Ikir. w, 
four forms {eaturat>mn)—as Saiklmrsaya, 43 sqq^ and also below v. 2»"). 

Aniruddha, rSsudem, Fmdymnna t comp. 


jAYAJ’lnA. 

Foundattan o( 
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.512, Jm/itdnffit, a miniater of the lord of the earth, who held the five [offices 
designated] by th(> word ‘Great’ built a Matha at this castle of 

fayiifnirn. 

Jcfi, tlie [lions son-in-law of jPramoda, lord of Mathura, who was the 
king’s chaniberliiin, liad a [shrine of] S'iva Aaekani constructed. 

,5U, After eorapleting liis preparations, he act out ones more for the conquest 
of the world, while his forces, with their large elephants, seemed to prolong the 
bill-range of the sea coast. 

CIS, The army which followed him, shone yet in unbroken [line] on the 


the fact that the place wiiti still known in 
the time of S'rivara, i.e. towards the close of 
the 1.5tli century, hy tlie name of Jaydpi^- 
pura or Jayapura (see iS'Vii). i. 246, 2.j0, 267 ; 
IV. C40, 646). 

Verso 611 records that Dmrarati, which 
was hnilt in the water and called aftor Erma’s 
town, was popularly known in K.’a time as 
bdhya hofta, the ‘ Outer Castle,’ and Jayapma 
as abhyantara kotfa, the ‘ Inner Castle.^ The 
latter name is imdoubtedly preserved in the 
modem AndUrkotb, which in Ka. has tho same 
meaning. The term Buhyakatta Prof. Biilder 
thought to have recognized in the name 
‘ BahirkRt,’ wliioh according to tho information 
obtained for him hy his Kosmiriau assistant 
(sob Smoit, p. 16) was applied to the village 
situated on the anove-mentionod isUmd. 

Careful inquiries made by me on several 
occasions, both at the vilhigo and in its neigh- 
bourhood, have shown that this supposed name 
‘ Bahirkttt ’ is wholly unknown, and tiiat both 
portions of the village are called Atid?rkitJi, as 
indued Prof. liiihler himself had been ri{!d>tly 
told liyhis boatmen. Tho nume’Babirkut’ 
is thus, in all prnhahility, due only to some 
misundccstanding on the part of Prof. 
Uiihler'a informant. As a Kasrairi village 
name it would have boon all the more enrions, 
as Kii. does not know tlio word bakir, but uses 
7iel>“r as the eon trust to and''r. 

TVith Bahirkii'^ we must abandon also 
Prof. Buhlcr’s proposal of placing Jhwavati 
on tho island and Jayapura on the opposite 
lake-shore. All the buildingB wmbh K. 
speinally mentions, iv. 607, 606, .512 aq., such 
as the Viliara, the temples dedicated to 
JaySderi, Brahman and Ktkva, tho Mafha of 
Jayailatta, are distinctly placed at Jayapura. 
Euins corresponding to such ati’actures can 
ho traced in far greater number on the island 
plateau of _And»rkuth than ou tho opposite 
shore, and it is, therefore, more probablo that 
tho former was the site of Jayapma. The 
largeat ruin aituated at the K.'W. comor of tiio 


plateau has already by Prof. Biihler been 
rightly recognized as a temple dedicated to 
Viapu, on the evidence of a largo sculptured 
block bearing representations of that deity. 
Tills min m^ now be assumed to correspond 
to the temple of Edava referred to by E, in 
iv, 608, 

The epithet Joffa, which K. gives to Jaya- 
pura, iv. 606, 612, and again in vii. 1626, and 
whi(^ is reflected also in S'rivara’s expression 
durya {Sfrie. iv. 640, 646), reoeives its proper 
sigmcance if we take into account the strong 
position occupied by the plateau of Ani^rkoih, 
surrounded as it is on all sides by water. 
Jayapura served also in later times as a royal 
residence [Jmar. 300, 367), but its buildings 
were already in ruins in the time of Zain-m- 
‘abidin [Srlv. i. 260). 

Of DvSravafi no further mention is found 
either in the Raiat. or in the later Chronicles, 
We may conclude from tins circumstance that 
tho place had lost its importance already at 
an early date. This again accounts for the 
comparative insignificanooof the ruins extant 
at the probable site of Dvaravaifl, The latter 
is indicated by a few detached hamlots, all 
belonging to Andirkoth, which stretch in a 
semicircle along the edge of the lake to the 
E. of the And'rkc^h island. During a short 
visit paid to tho site in May, 1896, 1 could 
trace remains evidently taken from ancient 
structures in the ruined Ziiirat of Saiyid 
HabibuUa, and in the foundations of an old 
liuildiiig known as the Qazi Hamam. From 
the central hamlet at wliich the latter is 
situated, a causeway (saf A), about 400 yards 
long, leads across the ‘Sur’to the island of 
And^rkoth. It is built entirely of old stone- 
material. Tlie tradition of the viUagers 
attributes the ruins here named, like those on 
tho island itself, uniformly to King ‘ Ja^apwJ.’ 

512. Bfx panoamahc&ibda, see note i. 140. 

616, King Bhapfratka made the Gafiga 
descend from heaven to the Himalaya, and 
hence led her to the ocean. 
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Himalaya, even wlien it had reached the eastern ocean, just as the Ganga 
[following] Bhagiratha. 

51fi. M?iwmuni and other chiefs roamed with fierce Oaudfllns outside his 
army, and formed his guard at night. 

517. Proclaiming VinayaiUiya as his other name, the king beautified the 


eastern region by [a town called] Vmaijddityaqma. 

518. The fortunes even of great kings are exposed to danger, when from the 
excessive self-oonfideiioe due to glory they resolve uimii iuconsiderato acts. 

518. Thus, disguised as an ascetic, together with other ascetics, he entered 
noiselessly the fortress of the king of the eastern region called Bhlmasena. 

620. A brother of /ajja, Siddha by name, who hod long resided there, 
recognized him as he was looking for the weak points [of the fortress], and going to 
the king, denounced him. 

521. Thereupon King Bhimasena suddenly thiw that prince (Jayapida) into 
fetters, just as the sei’pent Nahufa [caught] Bhima, of formidable strength. 

622. Fate, which hates heroic characters, raised its head, I know, when this 
valiant [inince], the foremost of heroes, was thus bound in fetters. 

523. But JaydpUa, undismayed even in this most severe adversity, and 
looking forward yet for a rise of his fortune, considered various stratagems. 

S3i. In the meantime there arose in the country of King [Bhimasena] a 
plague caused by the Ivla-disease, which much distressed his citizens. 

625. This disease is, owing to a defect of [that] country, contagions and fatal. 
Hence, whoever is attacked by l^d is abandoned. 

526. On hearing this, fixed his mind on the means [of escape thus] 

offered, and had secretly the required articles brought by his servant. 

527. By eating those [ai'tioles] which produce excessive bile, he excited his 
bile and brought on a fever, and then putting on his body thejnicoofthc Vnjiavrksa 
(Oaotns Opuntia), he produced boils. 

528. When his opponent heard from the month of the jailors tliat he was 
attacked by IdtJ, he thought that he would certainly die, and had him removed 
from the country. 

629, When he had thus by the power of his own mind escaped from the ocean 
of calamities, he took the enemy’s fortress, which reached up to the sky, and [with 
it the enemy’s] glory. 

530. That tree of learning which is ever laughed at by fools, does, indeed, 


SMlrlqA. 


Expolidon agMubt 
fiklimma. 


616. For ilfuMimwi, see note iii. 382. 6S1. For the story Low one of the 

617. It has already been stated in note iv. Piudavas, fell into the power of Ilahuja, see 

402, that all Icnown Coins of Jm/dpidt hear the Makabh. m. ohtJcviii. 1 sqq. 

name Timydditya. 
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jATipiflA. not show roots, blossoms, and the like, but bears its fruit at the time of distress 
by removing a man’s misfortune at one stroke. 

Expcdita agate , 531 , King Jnmiufi, who ruled Nepal, and who was possessed of wisdom and 
j»ruwesB, wislied to prevail over him by cunning. 

SU2. When that [king, i.o. Jayapltla,] had entered his land, he did not pay 
Iiomage, but retired wth his army to a great distance. 

533. While ho (iTaytipida), eager for conquest, thus pursued him, he defeated 
one ruler after the other without having to undertake special expeditions. 

534. He followed the enemy, who sometimes kept in hiding and sometimes 
showed himself, in pursuit from land to land, as the eagle [pursues] the dove in the 
thicket. 

535. When that [enemy] had no place left to fly to, the conqueror of the 
world matched his army to the bank of a stream where it neared the ocean. 

536. After two or three days he started, and led his ti'oops towards the 
eastern ocean, their flags fluttering touched by the breeze of the sea-coast. 

537. Thau on the [opposite] river bank, which was on the king’s right, there 

was [seen] in position, displaying his army together mth his royal parasol. 

638. When JayapHa saw that firing’s] mighty force, he flamed up, just as the 
Are when fed with liquefied butter. 

539. As he saw before him the water of the river only knee-deep, and [hence] 
offering no obstacle, he stepped into it to cross, angry as he was, and unacquainted 
with the country in which he had not been before. 

540, When the Iring reached mid[-stream], the river, which was near the sea, 
Avas filled by the tide rising at an unexpected hour, and became unfordablo. 

.541. Then tho king’s army, with its mass of men, elephants, and horses, was 
ATBshed away by the swollen river, and destroyed in a moment. 

,542. The king, whose ornaments and clothes were tom off by the hrealring 
Avavos, was canned far aAvay by the flood, while cutting through the billows Avith 
Ills arms. 

.543. The pitiable cries of one army, the triumphant shouts of the other, and 
the din of the river’s waves, spread uproar in all directions. 

S-W, And the quick [foe] from the other bank dragged out and captured 
JaijapUa by means of [men] who stood ready with [inflated] skins, and [thereupon] 
celebrated a feast. 

545. The practice of fate and the cloud is not directed towards giving favour’s. 
The former displays sometliing pleasant, and prepares for man at the same moment 

631. Thu name Aramitifi does not occur in by PaiirsBr, Ind, Antiguities, ii. pp. 268 sqq. j 
the traditional lists oi Bepti Rftjfts as given Wsiomr, ifisi, of Kepal, p. 31'1 sqq. 
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dire distress ; and the latter, after promising relief ftom the painful heat of a long JAtipnjA. 
summer day, brings about the deetruotion of the tree by lightning. 

648. He (Aramudi) placed J tiyapi4a in the hands of trusted jailors, in a castle imprisMcd. 
which was [built] of stone on the bank of the KMaya/f^ikd, and very high. 

647. The Kahnirian Idng, thus once more submerged in misfortune, felt 
confused in his helpless state, and was inwardly consumed by grief. 

648. The prudent king kept him so [close], that even the moon among the 
artful {kaldvat) and the snn among the glorions conld not see him. 

549. When he came forth a little [from his place of confinement] and attached 
his eyes to the window, he saw the river close hy, and thought of means [of 


560. Scholars are even to this day moved to sadness when remembering 
the verses which the king composed there, and in which he described his 
condition. 

561. While he was [kept] in this state, the self-respecting Bemhrman, alone 
among the ministers, remembered tbe honours [received] from the king, and felt 
grieved day and night. 

568. Anxious to help his master at the sacrifice of his own person, he enticed 
Aramv^'i through meesengers, who used soft words. 

668. His messengers told that [king] that he (Devasarman) would deliver to 
him the rule over the country of Ka^mw, along with Jayap4al» treasures. 

654. When an agreement had been arrived at, on the arrival of the envoys 
sent in return [by Aramu^], the minister, accompanied by an army, proceeded to the 
land of Nepal, 

565. After placing the army on the near aide of the Kdlagan^ihd river, he 
went with a small following to the opposite hank. 

566. After he had been conducted to the assembly-hall by the feudatory 
princes who went to receive him, and had made his obeisance, Aminuii greeted him, 
and made him taJee his seat. 

557. He quickly took his leave from the king on [the ground of] being tired 
fromthe journey, and after [receiving] the complimentary presents despatched by 
him, spent that clay at his residence. 


•^*5461 By the Kdlagandika is evidently 
meant the river Gondola which drains the 
western part of Nepal, and is said to heat in 
its upper course also the name lCa&; see 
LiSBBut, hd. Alt., i. p, 7C. 

B48. In the word kaldvat there is an 
alluBiouto the moon’s crescent (luM). The 
sense intended is lhat neither craft not force 
could penetrate the Idng’s prison. 


649, Aloka must be taken with the gloss 
as the designation of a small window, (called 
vatayam in iv. 668)— a meaning not recorded 
in the dictionaries. 

660, The Subhdfitotall of the Katmirian 
Vallahhadev a contains a verse (661) attributed 
to a JaySpida. It is probable that King J . is 
intended by this ottrihution;_ see Prof. 
Peterson ana Durgaprasilda’s edition, p. 40. 
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558. On the following day he and King AmmuAi mutually took an oath by 
aacrod libation (jAfahm), and in privacy settled the affair. 

559. The minister then said to the king: “The treasure actiuirod by 
Jayi'nilijii, is with the anriy, and its [place] known [only] to his trusted servants or 
to hiinsolf." 

500. “ Under the prehmee that his liberation will be effected by payment, I 
will, therefore, ask him wlu're the treasure is deposited." 

501. “For this reason I havo not brought [here] tho army in a body, 
bocause those who keep the deposited [treasure], could not be caught while in its. 
midst.” 

56-2. “If we call them one by one away from it and imprison them , 
tho [remaining] soldiers, not knowing our intent, will not be excited, and will 
be ready to tell.” 

663. When tho clever [minister] had obtained the consent of the duped 
[Aramudi], he went to the imprisoned King Jaydpi4a. 

56-1. Full of resolution, he hid the pain which the king’s sight caused him, 
and after removbg all people from the place, asked him quickly : 

565. “ Have you not yot lost your natural energy ? For it is required for the 
success of bold plans, just as a wall for paintings.” 

566. He answered him: “0 minister, unarmed as I stand here, what 
wonderful exploit could I perform, even if I had preserved energy ? ” 

567. Tho minister spoke to him : “ If your strength has not departed, you 
shall see that the ocean of your misfortune is crossed at this very moment." 

568. “ Are you able to reach the [opposite] shore after dropping yourself into 
the water of the river from this window? For there is your ovvu army," 

569. The king replied to him : “ If one dropped oneself from this [window], 
one could not rise from the water without an [inflated] skin, and a skin must burst 
here on account of the height of tho fall." 

570. “ Therefore, there is no means [of escape from] hero. Nor, indeed, do I 
earn to abandon life while disgraced and before having destroyed the enemy." 

671, Then, after reflection, the minister addressed him : “ 0 long, may you 
under some pretence tarry outside for two Nalikas." 

572. “ Then return alone, and yon will see that I have prepared a device 
for crossing the water. This you shmiM then use without hesitation.” 

573. Hearing these words, ho went outside, proceeded to the privy, and by 
taiTying there managed to pass outside the time indicated by that [minister]. 


888. For au explanation o£ tho tenn 871. A naliH comisponde to twenty-four 
pttakosa, see note v. 326. minutes, 
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674. Eeturning thereupon alone, he saw him lying on the ground, and dead, JAvip!?A. 
[strangled] by a strip of his garment, which he had tied round his neck. * 

675-577. And on the strip of cloth lied round the neok, he saw and read the JaySpi^a’a cBoape. 
following direction written [by the minister] with blood from Ms own body, which 
he had tom with his nails : “I, having died just now, with my body still full of 
breath [serve you] as an indestnietible skin. Mount me and cross the stream ! 

As a hold for your tMghs when mounted, I have bound the cloth of my head-dress 
round my loins. Put [your legs] into this and quickly drop into the water.” 

578. The Iting first fell into the emotions of astonishment and affection, then 
[threw himself] into the current of the stream, and reached the opposite hank. 

679. As soon as he had reached his aimy, ho at once invaded the kin g dom of 
Nepal, and desti'oyed it completely, together with its ruler. 

680. WMle Ms jailors did not even know that he had escaped from 
prison, he had turned that kingdom into [a thing of the past], which survives 
only in stories. 

681. When the king had fined himself from Ms prison, there took place a 
battle-feast, at wMch the dancers were headless oorpses, the garlands those 
bestowed [on the dead heroes] by the celestial maids, and the music that of the 
kettle-drums. 

582. 0 wonder 1 When in summer time other hills abound in forest-fires, 
and must he avoided, just then rises Mount Himalaya moistened by the melting 
masses of snow and [therefore] particularly fit to be resorted to. 

583. At the very time when Jajju, and others were born, who betrayed their 
master, then, 0 wonder, [was bom] that wise minister Di’viiiimnau. 

884. For the son (Devaiarman) did not differ from Ms father Mitraiarman, 
as the dark 8'anaUcara (Saturn) [differs] from [Ms father,] the shining sun. 

686. When that minister, who was like a protoeting amulet, had died, the 
king tliought that he had lost the royal power, though he had [just] received it. 

686. When that conquest of the world was ended, the blemish on Ms honour 
passed from the king’s mind, but not the service [done] by Ms minister. 

687. Wonderful it is that after he had conquered a large territory in the 
‘Land of the Amazons’ {Strirdjya), the [other] kings esteemed [still more] Mghly 
his victory over the group of his senses [indaiyagrama). 

'"-'^688. And he established the office called DharmddhUxiTana (‘administration 
of justice ’), fiving [there] the regal cloth of Kama (? kar^iaSnpaia) which he had 
carried away from the conquered Strirajya, 


884. Read with L nSbhud vmdrla^, for A 588. The meaning of karifaeripata is 
ibh&MUsadr^ quits uncertain; /lafa (for may also 
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589. Ho also created aaother office called Calaganja (' moving treasury ’), to 
serve on expeditions when his own treasury (gafya) was far away. 

690. What more [need T relate] ? While the goddess of victory rested in the 
etnbraco of his arms, the four oceans served [her] as jewel-studded mirrors for play. 

591. After having again returned to Kaimir, the Idng, surrounded by the 
[tributary] princes, enjoyed for a long time the glory earned by his conquests, 

592. Once the king, who had acquired might by the conquest of all regions, 
was addi'essed in his dream by a person who bore a divine appearance, and had his 
hands folded [in supplication] : 

593. “I am, 0 king, thoNaga-prince called Malidpadmit, residing peacefully 
in your dominion, along with my relations. I apply to you for protection.” 

594. "A Dravidkm sorcerer wishes to lead me away from here, in order to 
sell me for money in an arid tract requiring water.” 

595. “ If you protect me from him I shall show you in your own land a 
mountain which contains gold ore, [in return] for your great favour.” 

596. Having learned this in his dream, the king sent out spies in all 
directions, and when tliat [sorcerer] had been found somewhere and brought up, he 
asked him about his intentions. 

597. When after a promise of safety that [sorcerer] had in due form related 
all that the Naga had told, he was questioned once more by the king himself, who 
felt astonished : 

598. “ How can yon drag out that very powerful Niiga from the depth of the 
lake, which extends over many Yojanas ? ” 

599. lie replied to him ; " lucomprehensible are the powers of magic. If you 
wish to see them, ooine, and you will quickly see a wonder." 


designate a plutu lioai-ing a picture or edict. 
Karea, the kmc of Afiga, ono of tlio Kauravas, 
nuglit bo alluded bo. But I am unabla to 
tiaue any story regarding him which could be 
ounnocted with oiu- passage. 

^69S. The NAga Mahiijiadma is the tutekiy 
deity of Uie Fttlur, tho largest of the Kasmir 
lakes, which has received from it its ancient 
name UfaAapadmasRras. Tho Nilamata, 928 
sqq,, tells at ^oat length the story how Ifila, 
the king of the Nfigas, granted to hlahApadma 
and his relatives a residence at tiio site which 
was first occupied by King Wvagasva’s town, 
Cttndrapitra, and after the submersion of the 
latter converted into a lake. Compare the 
obstract given in lleport, p. 10. Other legends 
about the lake are related by JonBraja, 909- 
044, in connectiim with the artUicial LafikA 
island constmeted in it by Zain-ul''abidm. 

From ifq/atv. 114, and tho passages dis- 


cussed in the note thereon, it appears that 
the MahApadma KAga supposed to inhabit tho 
lake was identified with the Jpiliya Niiga sub- 
dued by Kr^pa. The lake itself is referred 
to as Makapadmmim in v. 68, 103 sqq., 
118; viii. 3128; Ifnkaiftlm. iii. 9; Jomr. 
909-913, 949; Srio. iii. 292, 628 ; iv. 200, etc., 
and its name is mentioned under the form 
of Modio-po-liyno-limg (MahApadma) in the 
Annals of the T'ang dynasty, quoted in note 
iv. 12K. 

For a description of tho lake, see Mi ff’' 
CKOET, Travels, ii. pp. 223 sqq,; Viqne, 
Travels, ii. pp. 163 sqq. ; Lawbunoe, Valley, 
p, 20. Its modern name is derived from 
the Skr. designation UUola, soil, saras, [tho 
lake] ‘with high-going wavea’ This is fouud 
first Joaar. 938 sqq. (see also Jonarsja’s com- 
mentary on Unhmthao. iii. 9), and is fre- 
quently used in the MabAtmyas. 
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600. Then he went up close to the lake, followed by the Iring, and after closing 
all (quarters [by magic formulas], dried up the water by means of arrows discharged 
under [pi’opai’] spells. 

601. Thereupon the king saw wriggling in the mud a human-faced snake, a 
span long, together with many other small snalces, 

602. That [sorcerer] said ; “ 0 king, I take him now reduced as ho is by the 
spell.” Eut the king kept him back with the words : “ You must not take liim." 

603. Then, upon the king’s order, he quickly withdrew the force of the magic 
spell, and the lake resuming its fonner state, extended again in all directions, 

604. The king gave money to the Bramlim, and when he had sent him away, 
thought : " Should not that Naga this very day give the mountain containing 
the gold mine ? " 

605. While he thought ovor this, the Naga spoke to him in his dream: 
“ Eor what favour should the gold-producing mountain he shoTO to you ? ” 

006. “ Continued residence produces in the mind of living beings, through [the 
logical processes of] connection and exclusion, [the conceptions] i ' This is my own 
country ; this is a foreign country.’ " 

607. “I came to you for protection from fear of dishonour. But that has 
been put [upon me] just by you who were to he my protector." 

608. “The subjects think that their master can as little ho disturbed as 
the ocean. What disgrace else can be greater than for Mm to he humiliated before 
them by others?” 

809. " How shall I in self-respect see the faces of those women who have seen 
me incapable of offering protection when another disgreced them? ” 

610. “We, who ought to be [looked upon] by you as alike to the prime 
causes [hdmiiu), are exposed by you senselessly to ridicule and jesting, as if we 
were beings of no consequence.’’ 

OIL “ However, what is there to wonder at in the haphazard conduct of kings, 
who are blinded by the intoxication [due] to royal power and who act wiUiont 
previous consideration ?” 

012, “ Kings consider the humiliation of noble beings a sport, while the latter 
take it for a living death as long as their life lasts." 

013, “ Honour is for kings among the things which may be neglected fur the 

600. The dtybmidha or 'closing of the alsoRaghavanenda’sPflirf/i«fimtw»i«/«(Jftm- 
quarloTs’ against the influence of aim spirits, mu MS. No. 6293), foil. 38, 40, 64, etc, 
etc., figures iroquently as a preparatory rite for Regarding the dtying-up of tk) waters by 

magic performances in Tantra works, e.g, in the means of fiery darts, corap. Mahdbh. VH. cci. 
Nityareanapaddhati of Raj anaka Tak^aWarta 26 sqq. 

(PoonaMS.,Coll. 1876-76, No. 76, erroneonsly 610. Read For the meaiiiug 

called BhrhgoSasariiliita, Iteport, p. v,). Corap. of Mrana, see vii. 601 and gloss. 
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jATAPlpA, sake of their advantage. But for self-respecting persons it is one of those things 
-which must be saved, even at the sacrifice of life.” 

614. “ Who can imagine -what those feel in their mind who are disrespectfully 
treated by some great person, and are brought into contact -with [others] in 
dislionour ?” 

615. “ But even under such conditions it is not profitless to seo us as [it is 
profitless to soo] yon. Hence I indicate to yo-u a mountain -which abounds in 
copper ore.” 

616. After these -words, he gave to him such directions in his di’eam that after 
waking up in the morning he found the mountain rvith a copper mine. 

817. ^rom this mountain, which was in Kmmnrajya, he obtained copper 
[sufSoient] to coin hundred crores less one Dinnaras which bore his name. 

618. In order to break the pride of kings, he offered the bet that whoever 
would produce a complete hundred of crores would triumph over him. 

619. Thus [it seamed] as if the king by his actions, in which something 
remained for completion, set &<m(Lsijas for [other] kings, in order to abate [their 
desire for] works of equal greatness. 

Jajspititt’soppKj. 620. Then suddenly, by a change in [his] subjects’ fortune, the protector of 
the earth left his grandfather’s course and followed the conduct of his father. 

621. The officials {Icdyasthaa) beseeched him : ” What is the use of [under- 
going] the hardships of universal conquest and similar [enterprises] ? Eiches may 
be got from your o-wn laud.” Thereupon he oppressed his own kingdom. 

622. Greedy officers of finance, such as S'ivaddsa and other's, excited his 
desire for treasures beyond measure, and he became a prey to avarice. 

023. From that time onwards the kings of Kaimir became habituated to 
looking at the faces of their officials [for guidance], and to following the direction 
of their servants. 

6-24. The king’s plans, [before] directed towards the capture of various princes, 
were norv fixed on the imprisonment of [his own] citizens. 

626, Learning, which for the viriuous procures tranquillity of mind, led 
Jaydjiiiia, [when he turned] wicked, to passionate obstinacy in tormenting his 
subjects. 

626. Though he destroyed the lives of many people, like [another] son of 

617. It is curious -that -while JaySpifia’s legend Sri Jaya sho-im -there, pi. iv. 18, is 
coins of mixed metal (with silver as chief qmte uncertain. 

alloy) are still abundant, no genuine specimens ’Srar Krarmr^ya, the present Knmraa, see 

of his copper coinage hove yet heon die- note ii. IS, 
covered. Oomp. Cunkihohau, Coin! of Mei. 619, For samasyd, see note iv. 46. 

isdia, p. 29. The attribution to Jayilpitja of 608, For the legend of JSa/MiifapSdof, see 

the unique copper coin with the supposed Mahdbk i. okxvi, 33 sqq. 
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Sudm (Kalmasapada), he did not. even in his sleep, Teel satisfied with hi.s deeds 
of evil. 

627, Fie, if lascivious women only once, out of curiosity, indulge in loose 
conduct, and if princes only once commit cruelty,— although resolved in their mind 
to commit only this one transgression,— then wichedness enters so deep into thoii- 
soul that, deprived of all shame, the former fjol no remorao, oven when they 
embrace the vilest person, nor the latter even when they slay their own paroiits, 

628. In his persistent greed ho went so far in cruelty, that for three years ho 
took the [whole] harvest, including the cultivator’s share. 

620, With Ms mind merged in greed, the king took for friends the officials 
(Tcdyasilm), who carried off all property [of the subjects], while delivering only the 
smallest fraction of what thoy realized. 

630. The fishes of the sea and Idnga are alike [in this] ; the former think the 
cloud liberal when it sands down [some] drops from their own water which had been 
drawn up. The latter too, alas, believe inwardly in tho faithful services of the wicked 
tribe of ofifieials when it gives up a few trifles after openly looting everything. 

631. 0, that never relaxing courage of the Brahmans who braved even this 
raereOess ruler. 

632. Those who remained behind after [others] had emigrated, did not cease 
to die under loud complaints, nor tho king to plunder. 

688. Then the Idng spoke in fury : “ Let it be reported [to me] if a hnndrod 
Brahmans less one die in a single day." 

634. As the cruel king reversed Ms conduct, so the seholars, too, in their 
Kavyas inserted laudatory verses, wMch might he reversed [into satirical reproach], 
in the following fashion ; 

685. “What difference is there between the glorious kings Jayuptijit and 
Vanini? The former has completely accomplished all his tasks [Mnki'tyu], and 
has caused the increase of virtues {gunavyddhi ; or has destroyed all works and 
removed virtues), and the latter has treated exhaustively of JTrtya-sufBxes, and 
has prescribed the rules for gmia and vrddM." 

636. Such a disguised attack was [also] made upon Mm by learned persons in 


633, Suicide by Toluntary starvation 
{prayopavm) is referred to. 

636-637, The epiiiets contained in the 
first halves of the two verses quoted, give 
each a threefold meaning. As applied to 
Papini they allude to grammatical topics dis- 
Diisaod in ms Aptadhyaya. Takon as referring 
to Jayapiija, they can he understood again 
either in a laudatory or in a satirical sansBj 
according to the alamkara called Vyfijastuti 


{Eavyaprahma, x. 112). The threefold inter- 
pretalaons intendod in those specimens of 
poetic malice luive hesn indic.atBd by tho 
above paraphrase. 

In verse 085 the words hrta and vrihlhi must 
be derived from the roots k{7> {hlMsdijam) and 
vm-dha (ekedane), respectively, in ordor to yield 
the souse unfavourable to the king. 

Yerse 686 seoma to indicate that the second 
quotation is from the introduotiou of some 

H 


JiviPipx. 
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connection with an expoflition of tho [Maha]hlmsya, hy means of skilfully appro- 
priatorl verses, anil pnt into the following form : 

C37. “What difference is there between the glorious Idng Jayaplila and 
Vmmi ? Tho former has snbordinatod himsolf to the Brahmans (hrtavipropimrga), 
anil has brought about tho porfection of beings {hhufamsfluivulMyin ; or has 
produced calamities fur tho Bralimans, and has accomplished the destniction of 
beings), and the latter has treated of tho prepositions (upasarga) vi and pra, and has 
prescribed tho rules for the [terminations called] nistlid of the past tense [IMtu]" 

638. When he was appropriating [the land of] Tulamiilya, he heard, while on 
the bank of the Gandrahlidgd, that a hundred Brahmans less one had sought death 
in tho water of that [stream]. 

639. Thereupon he desisted from oonfisoating Agrahiiras, but did by no means 
give up the laud which he had token fi'om [individual] inhabitants. 

OtO. Onco the Brahmans residing at Tfilaiimlijd, struck by the hands of the 
doorkeepers, broke out in loud complaints before him at the time of the audience : 

641. “ Mam, MiiniheUr, Barm and others were great sovereigns. But even 
before them the Brahmans were not subjected to humiliation.’’ 

642. “ Bov the Brahmans, if enraged, are able to destroy in a single moment 
heaven with Indra, the earth and its mountains, hell and its Naga-priiices.” 

643. On hearing these words, the vassals left [their places] behind the king. 
But he, frowning with one eyebrow, pinudly spoke : 

y-M. “What fever of oiTogance is this that you, rogues who live upon a 
beggar’s crumbs, should like Rsis speak here words to proclaim your power?” 


coinmontiiry on tho Mnhnliha'iiya, anil an 
adaptation. u£ tho onu previously ipiotod fi’om 
tv Kiivya. 

Til vorau 637, iqmmi'j/a must ha taken in the 
first case as eipiivalont to iipamiyatia, ‘ suhordi- 
iiation, iiccuuuuuvlatiun.' Yursu (i37 is quoted 
hy the Comiuoiitatnr of the MaAWiakom, 8.v. 
niilM, 

J 038. rnfemwfi/wisundouhtodlytliopresent 
villaso Ilf Tiihmd, situalud 74° long. 
3 1° 13' lat. among the luitrshos tlirongh which 
the Sind River passes before joining the 
Yitasta. 'The largo spring of Tnl*mul is 
sacred as the habitation of Maharajin,e. form 
of 'Durga extensively worshipped among the 
Brahman population of Kasinir, and is accord- 
ingly to tlvis day the object of fi-equent and 
popular pilgrimages. The name is written as 
Tiilamiilahfi in Himrth Chron. «27, 531, and in 
the liiijiiiprailwbMcmmh. The etymology 
(fiito and miili/a) indicated in tho Milhatmya 
shows Uiat K.'s tunn is the correct one. 

The context makes it evident tlmt the 


Vauilmbhaqd of our passage cannot he meant 
for the Cmab river to the S.E. of ICamiir, 
which is elaowhoro monti.oned hy that name 
(o.g. iii, 467 ; viii. 5.14, 620), but must bo some 
stream close to TuPmut. Tho designation 
might have applied to that branch of tho 
Rind River which Hows past TuPmd. It must, 
however, be mentioned that among tho 
mimorous passages of the Nilamata and other 
Kasmirian texte which oontnin the noino 
CaniraShana, I have foimd only one in which 
a stream diftbrent from the Cinilb is clearly 
intended. Tliis is NUamaia, 1399, whore a 
Candrabhagu is named immediately after the 
Haramukutagaliga or Sind River (see note i. 
67), as one of the Ka^mir rivers flowing into 
the Vitasta. 

641. Mandhatf is often referred to os one 
of tlm great Idngs of the heroio age; see 
V. 1132 i viii. 381, 8362. For his story, comp. 
Mahdbh. iii. Adhy. oxxvL, and for references 
in Buddhist toxts, Prof. WiNDiBOli’s Mara 
und Buddha, pp. 377, 281. 
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IV. 658.] 

645. Tlien wlien they, fnghtenad by Ms tenible frown, kept silent, tba 
tivieo-bom a, treanure of Erabmanical dignity, tbns spoke to him : 

646. “ 0 Icing, we are by no means Ems, since we conform, just as you 
[yourself do] as king, to the [change of the] Yngas, talcing [fi-om them] what we 
are, and what we are not.” 

647. Haughtily the king asked Mm: “Who art thou thou? Vi^vamifra, 
perhaps, or Vm'sfha, or Agastya, a treasure of asceticism ? ” 

648. Thereupon he seemed to flame up. His body became difficult to look at, 
on account of the fire which burst forth [fi'om it], and resembling a snake when it 
rniscs its hood, and choking with fury, he spoke to the king ; 

64'9. “ If you are TlariScandm, Tniaiihi, or Nahusa too, then I singly can be 
more than Vihdmitra and the other [Rais].” 

650. The king replied to him with a laugh ; “ By the anger of Viivdmitra 
and the other [Esis], JIarisaandra and the rest perished. What is to happen on 
account of your wrath ? " 

651. Then the Brahman spoke in anger, strilcing the ground with his hand t 
“ Why should not, thiuugh my wrath, the staff of Brahman fall [upon you] at this 
very moment ? ” 

652. On hearing this the king laughed, and spoke in auger to the Brahman : 
“ May that staff of Brahman fall ! Why docs it tarry even for this one day ? ’’ 

053. “ Well, surely here it falls, you wretch ! " Thus cried then the Brahman, 
and on the Icing’s limh fell a golden pole wMoh had broken off from the canopy. 

6.54. In consequence of the wound wMoh tMs produced on the Hmb, his 
body decomposed through iuflammation, and masses of worms had to be removed 
fmiu it by the use of saws. 

655. After he had for a number of nights been made to feel pains wMoh 
indicated his future turmeuts in hell, life, eager to escape, passed from Mm. 

656, The oMef of princes ((k((idad/mTO), who had brought [upon Mmself] 
sudden punishment {iluiKla), then went into the presence of Yama (danda- 
dhard), after having suffered the punishment produced by BrnMuan’s staff 
{ImJmadaiida). 

6-57. Such was for thirty-one years the reign of tMs famous king, who could 
not resti-ain Ms wiU. 

6.58, Princes and fishes, when their thirst is excited by riches and impure 
water [respectively], leave their condition (place) and follow evil ways, -with such 

849. The Epic legends relate the fall of 654. I translate according to ilio read- 
tha Kings Eankandm, Tma/Uku and Nahusa ing of A, vmrji)a°) which is also found in 
througli the curse of the holy seers Visva- L, 
mitra, Vasijtlia and Agastya, respectively. 


jAYAFi^A. 
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[resull] that they are brought into the strong net of hell (death), the former by 
changes which fate dictates, and the latter by the troops of fishormen. 

66!). Seeing him depart from life in sinfulness, his mother, Amrtajmhld, 
built the [temple of ] Amrfahesam for the deliverance of her dead [son]. 

660. Then Lalitapi^a became the ruler of the earth, who was a son of 
Jayujihfa, born from the queen named Buvgd. 

661. During the reign of this [prince], who was the slave to his passions, and 
did not attend to his regal duties, the kingdom became the prey of courtesans, and 
was defiled by immorality. 

862. He squandered the riches which his father, condemned to hell, had 
accumulated by wicked deeds, on buffoons and the like, and thus made the 
use [of these riches] confom to [their mode of acquisition] . 

663. Parasitos, who got a foothold in the royal palace through their relation- 
ship with courtesans, initiated him in the arts of whoredom. 

664. Dropping diadem and bracelets, he thought his body [sufficiently] 
decorated on having Ms hair tom by the teeth of women, and his breast marked 
by their nails. 

665. Whoever was well-versed in stories about courtesans and clever in 
jesting, was taken into his friendship, but no valiant man nor a scholar. 

666. This king, who was not satisfied with a few women, and who was full of 
violent desires, thought Jaydimla an imbecQc for having left the ' Land of the 
Amazons ’ {Sirimjya) after he had conquered it. 

667. Ho, who was happy in the enjoyment of prostitutes, and kept in the 
company of like-minded Qiersons], laughed at the former kings and their efforts to 
subdue the world. 

668. The parasiti's, who hurt modest old men by thoir jesting words, and thus 
kept them away, earned his affection and received from him presents. 

669. Clever, like a maiket-slave, at open mockery, he, with his company 
of courtesans, made the old among the counciUorB feel ashamed in his audience- 
hall. 

670. He in his wickedness made councillors worthy of respect dress them- 
selves in pretty cloaks and other [garments] which bore the footprints of courtesans. 

671. The self-respecting councillor Maiiorntha alone avoided him, as ho was 
unable to restrain him, and averse to [any] intercourso [with him]. 

672. Wicked acts, want of fitness, desperate condition, treacherous conduct 
.... There is no other remedy against a Avicked lord but to shun him. 

673. I am unable to trace a proper con- It is probable that our text shows boro n 
jiection between the two halves of tms verse, lacuna, 
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673. This kuig, who granted to Brahmans the [Agraharas of] Suwna^ama, LahiapIda. 
Phalujsura and Locanotsa, niled for twelve years. 

674. Then Samp'dindpi(ia [II.], a son of Eing Jaydimla, born from the SAMaBimiPiDA II. 
Queen Kalydnadeui, became tho lord of the world. 

676. Tiiis king, who also bore the second name of Prthivydjmlaj reached the 
end of his sovereign sway after seven years. 

676. Then the illustrious Cippatajaydnida, also called Brhasiiati, the child- OipPAiAmiPiBA 

-I 1 1. ^ i I (BmASPATl). 

son of Lahtdpuh, became lung. 

677. His mother was Jayadevl, the daughter of a spirit-distiller (JttdyapdU). 

She had been tho oonoiibine of Eing Lalitdpula, who was in tho clutches of the 
crocodile ' sensuous passion.’ 

678. For she was the daughter of a spirit-distiUer, called Uppa, of the 
Iklmva village, and had been taken by that Idng, who was lusting for her beautiful 
form, [into his seraglio] as a concubine. 

679. He (Cippatajayapida) was guided, while he was a youth, by his maternal Fadma, Uipda, etc., 
uncles Fadma, UipalcdMi Kalydna, Mamma, and Hhama, who shared the rule *^P“wtir. 
over the land. 

680. His eldest [uncle], Utpalaha, took the flvo [offices distinguished by] the 
term ‘ Great,’ and the others usurped the other offices. 

681. The Hag’s mother, Jayddem, whose directions wei-e respected by her 
brothers while in possession of the royal power’, built the [shrine of 8'iva] Jwyekara. 


673. SuvarnapdrSm is identified by the 
rIoss o£ Aj {siiaapah) with the modem village 
of Suifpalh situated 74°_40' long. 34° 1' lat, in 
the Birn Paigaua. No' ancient remains can 
now bo traced at the place. 

_ I have no suggestion to offer regarding the 
site of Loennotea, which lihe Swsanytpinva is 
mentioned only in this passage. The identi- 
fioation of tho latter namo, as proposed by the 
glossator, is supported by phonetic rules of 
K4. Skr. sia'Bi'jiiB ^old)>KS. sura",' regarding 
the change s > /nn parkiia>*pama>pdh, see 
note i. 100. _ 

The position of Ffiahpura, indicated by the 
gloss of Ai FariAmapwammlpe, has boon dis- 
cussed in Note I, v. 97-100. 

_ 677. The term lialyapdla as tho designa- 
fon of a spirit-distiller has survived in the 
modem Ks. kal’vul, as indicated already in 
the gloss of Aj. The occupation was praotisod 
by Muhammadan inliabitants of the Valley 
until the establishment of a state-monopoly, 
and was in I’ooont times not attended 1^ any 
special social stigma. The term kalyapdia 
oeouTB in a verse quoted by the CommenWor 
of Mahldia, with reference to kulya [waylmi). 


678. The word ataruMha designates 
throughout the CIrroniole (vii 104, 724, 727, 
868, 14G1 j viu.210, 96G, 1936) a concubine, i.e, 
a woman who, owing to her Doing a widow, of 
low origin, or from some other reason, cannot 
bo legally married. In vii. 838 1 viiL 1986, 
loforenoe is made to courtesans rooeived as 
aixu'Ufldlm into the royal seraglio. For a 
widow of high rank taken as an avai-udiikt hy 
Prince Jb'MksSeara, see viii, 968. Eegarding 
tho dorivalaon of tho torm, whioli is also 
used by Kjemendra, Satnayam. ii. 21, 84 ; iii. 
30 ; viii 110, comp. avaroMa, ‘seraglio.’ The 
modem E4. wudi, which is used in tho same 
sense as avaruddM both among the Hindus 
and Muhammadans of Ka4mir, is the direct 
phonetic derivative of Skr. avwfuddMkd (for 
the latter form comp. viL 726, 860). Aman 
who receives a divorced woman or a widow, is 
called uruA ^avamdddia) ; comp. vi. 286. 

The position of Akhvva is unknown.^ 

679. The context requires the conjeotural 
emendation bSlaka(t for A L Mldkailf, os 
already indicated by Durgapr. 

680. For naiioa mahdMiddn, see note iv. 
140. 
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Crpi>ATA«YiPipA 682. That royal treasure wliioli has been defiled by the aocessioii of money 
(B?H^Ti). ["oxtortodj in avarice, is quicHy wasted by some new comers. 

683. Those riches of Jayainia, which his son (LaUtripida) had poi’tly 
squandered, were subsequently plundered entirely by his son’s brothers-in- 
law. 


OlppatnjaygMa^killed 


684'. Those lucky [men] obtained the enjoyment of lasting advantages, through 
the power which the charm of tlieir sister’s loveliness had seomud [for them]. 

685. These low-born persons, who knew no restraint in their actions, 
feared thoir fall as the king, their nephew, gradually emerged from childhood. 

686. Then these rvieked men conspired together, and in their deshe [to 
secime] the regal power, destroyed by sorcery the king, who was both their sister’s 
sou and their lord. 

687. This [king] after a rule of twelve years thus being Idlled, those 
[brothers], nourishing mutual jealousy, did not wish [to give] the throne to 
anyone. 


688. They having possession of the land struggled with each other to qiut 
up various persons of high birth as nominal rulers. 

689-690. Tribhumnaplja, the son of King Sappiya and Queen MeghSvali, 
had, though the eldest [son], been excluded from the throne, as he was not given 
to intrigues. He had a son from Jayddem, [called] Ajitdpl^a. This [son] was 
then made king by JJipala by means of force. 

691. To the king they gave food and dross from the [income of] the fifth 
accoimt-ofiSce, which received the surplus from tho other [foiu] account-offices, 
[called] S'eifa, etc. 

692. The king, who, being dependent on them, had a difficult position, did not 
wish that they should be [all] on the same footing, as, day by day, if he spoke with 
one, the others felt annoyed. 

693. They who carried off tho revenue of the country founded towns, temples, 
and other [edifices] while AjiUplda was king. 

69 1 . They, rvith thoir descendants, feasted in mutual jealousy on the master- 
less kingdom, like wolves on a dead buffalo in the desert. 


888. Comp. viii. 1952. 

689-690. Bappiya was anotlier name 
borne WKing FajrSdifya; comp, above iv. 
8®. The Jayadei'i here mentioned is a 
difFerent person from Jayadem, thu sister of 
Utpalii, Padma, etc. 

691. The uxaot meaning of this verso 
cannot be ascertained, as no information has 
coma down to ns as regards tiro details of tho 
finance-administration alluded to here. An 
interpretation similar to the one given above 


appears to be intended in the curious gloss of 
Aj. This mentions names for the _ other 
four offices {ialaathula, mimelydtiaka, tmtMna, 
mvayrmmdi), and is evidently taken fi’om 
some earlier soiwco. It is impossible that 
these Skr. terms should have been in use in 
Moghul times when A, wrote, or rather copied, 
his glosses. Tho passage viii, 576, where 
is mentioned once more as a ‘ rajaathana,' 
does not throw any light on the character of 
this office. 
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696. By Ut^iala was biiilt the [temple of Visuu] Utpalasvnmin and the Ajuipiiji. 
[iaym] Utpalaj}ura. Foimdations of Padma weve the [temple ofVisnn] Fadma- PounflaBonsof 
avdmin and the [town of] Padnuipnrn. P«di»a, oto. 

696. Padma’s wife Gnntldevi, of brilliant rirtue, built one Matha at the 
capital (adhi^tlidm), and a second at Vijayekam. 

697. Pharma, who exerted himself for the law (dharma), caused tho [temple 
of] Phamasvdmin to be built, and the pious Kahjdnamrmaa \iiB [templo of] Visnu 
Kal/yajjiaammin, 

698-699. The clever, wise, and rich Mamma built the [temple of Visnu] 
MammuacumhJ, and gave, when arranging [on that occasion] for the consecra- 
tion of a multitude of sacrificial cups {humhha), eighty-five thousand cows [to 
Brahmans], and provided for each cow five thousand Bimmras as an outfit. 

700. Who can count [the expense incurred] at tho [temple] outfit by this 
single [brother] ? What then [need be said] os regards idl the brothers with their 
lai’ge fortunes? 

701. Whether their wealth had been obtianed by fraud or by righteous 
means, all were pleased with it through their liberality. 

702. By the side of the temples which they built, the other shrines appeared 
[small], like young elephants by the side of the elephants of ths quarters, 

703. From the year [of the Laukika era three thousand eight hundred] 
eighty-nine (a.d, 813/4), when their nephew died, to the year [three thousand 
nine hundred] twenty-six (a.d. 850/1), they ruled uni'eskained. 


695, Otjialapara ia mentioned again 
i76?i«)'. 322, _ 869, but no distinct indication as 
to tlie position of tho place is furnished by 
either passage. Utpalapura is mentioned as 
the scat of a Bhairava in a note found at tho 
end of tlie MS. of tho Jfy'ltnipiVnpnddhati, 
jvritton hy Bajanaka RatnakauMa, and now 
in the possession of P. Jaganmoliana, Lahoro. 
Thu idaoe is there identiified with Mkapura, 
i.o. the modern Kuk'por on the Vitasta. 

If this identification is corroot, tlio Utpala- 
svlimin temple may be looked for amongst ths 
several ruined sites found at Kak*p6r ; comp, 
for the latter, Cusnuigham, J.X.S.R,, 1848, 
p. 290. Of tho temple of Utpalasvammuoihing 
ia known. 

Pailmapum is certainly the modem town 
Fampar on the Vitasta, 74® 69' long. 34® V lat, 
(oallud Pampiir by Panjabis), as already 
recognized by Yignb, Trawls, li. p, 31. Tlie 
scanty remains of an ancient [einple, situated 
in the centre of the town, have been de- 
scribed hy CuNNmoHAM, XAMM., 1848, p. 274. 
They may possibly^ belong to the Padma- 
sodmin temple mentioned in our text and vi. 
222. Padmapuia figures frequently in the last 


two Books of the Chronicle (see Index); 
comp, also Jonar. 649 ; S'riv, iv. 132, 344 ; 
Fourth Chron. 928 ; Fitastmuh, xi. 20, etc. _ 

698-809. K. has previously recorded, iii, 
263, that Mamma took for the endowment of 
his temple the villages grunted to the templo 
of Matrgiiptasvamin. Tho site of Momma’s 
foimdation cannot ho traced. 

A hmbhapratisiliii is again referred to 
vii. 099 ; r^aTcling kumbka, comp, noto iv. 18. 

701. "Die Kiroh’allein . . . .kannunge- 
rechtes Gnt vordanen," Pitiist. 

703. From this passage K. commenocs to 
record exact dates for tho various reigns 
and events in years of the laukika or Sapiarfi 
era, which is the traditional eta of Kafrair and 
the neighbouring hill-tracts. Regarding its 
initial date, placed hy Kasmirians on Caifra 
iatfi’ 1 of tho twonty-flfth year of the Kali Tuga, 
i,e. 3076-76 b.o., see note i, 62. Following the 
general custom which prevails to this day in 
Kaamir, K. omits to indicate in his dates the 
oentiirios. The figures for the latter, however, 
can bo asoortainod in Hie case of the Chronicle 
by an easy calculation, and will aocordiugly be 
supplied within hiackots in tMs translation. 
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704'. Tlien there arose a terrible fight between Mamma and UliialaTea, in the 
course of which the current of the Vitastd was stemmed by the [bodies of] hilled 
soldiers. 

70fi. With roferoiioe to it the poet S'anhuha, who was like a moon over the 
ocean of learned minds, composed his poem called Bhmandbhyudaya (‘ the rise of 
the world ’). 

706. There, at the commencement of the battle, the lustre of heroes was taken 
away by Ya^ovarmau, Mamma’ t, son, as that of the stars by the sim, 

707. Then Mamma and the rest overthrew Ajitdjji^a, and made Anangqn^a, 
the son of Bam^SmdpHa [II.], king. 

708. Snkliavarman, the son of Tltpala, was hostile to the rule of this 
pdng], as, agitated by violent wrath, he was unable to bear with the power of 
Mamma. 

709. When JJtimlaka died, three yeai-s thereafter, he (Sukhavarman) made 
Vt^aldj}iia, the son of Ajit&inia, Mng. 

710. Though these rulers were like the kings of the full-moon day of the 
Asvayuja month, some clever ministers obtained power even under them. 

711. Itatna^ the king’s minister of foreign affairs {mmdhmgrahiha), 
possessed power, [and was able] to eoreot even at that time the temple of [Visnu] 
Butnanudmin. 

712. Mra, and other merchants who were in possession of spotless horses and 
owned villages, ruled Ddrvdbhisdra and the neighbouring regions, setting up [them 
own] thrones. 


705. Tho moon makes the waters of the 
ocean rise in joy; hence the simile. Yeises of 
Saiikitlifi are quoted in the anthologies of 
VallahhadBva and S'ariigadhara, and his 
opinion given aa that of an authority on a 
point of poetics in UUliaa iv. of the Kdnia- 
pmkaaa, as indicated by the gloss of 
corap. Aavffapr,, Bombay Ed. 1889, p. 89, and 
b'ubhiititamli, p. 127. 

y 710 . Allusion is made here to the stoi^ told 
in the Ji7taffffl;,208 sqq.,396 sqq., according to 
which Kasmir was occupied in consequence of 
a curse of Katyapa for ais months of each 
year by the Pisftcas, who forced the human 
settlers to retire _from the country from the 
full-moon day of .Isvayuja to that of Caiti'a ; 
see the abstract of tho story given in S/port, 
p. 40. The Idngs who followed each other in 
rapid succession ore compared to tho IdngB of 
that legendary age who had to abandon Qieir 
emmtry each year on the Aioayuji day. 

Connected with tliis legend is the old 
custom proacribod for the Alvayuji day in the 
Nllamta, 891 sqq. People had to amuse 


themselves by throwing mud at each other, by 
indulging in abuse and playing jokes in order 
to frighten away the PiSaoas, who attempt to 
enter the homes of men at that date. This 
custom, now entirely forgotten, is referred to 
by K. as asimyiijiffSli, vii. 1561 (see note), 
and appears also to have been in the mind 
of the author of the gloss on our passage. 
I am, however, unablo to mako out what 
the latter meant by caicajyarthaik and /feyS- 
myS(i. 

It is probable that Alberuni, Iniia, ii. p. 180, 
refers to a custom somehow related to that 
indicated by the Nllainata, when speakiug of 
a festival celebrated on the 16tti day of 
Asvayuja [* when the moon stands in the last 
of her stations, Eevafi,’ i.e. on tlio Asvayi.iji 

a . At that festival ‘they wrangle with 
other and play with animals.' Can the 
strange name recorded for this festival, 
' Pufud,’ have anything to do with the Piaaeas ? 

71S. atiambya is probably only a clerical 
error for uttambhya. Por DanibhUam, see 
note i. 180, 
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713. Tlie dynasty of the kings from the Kdrkofii. race was almost destroyed, 
whei'sas the family of Ut])ukL’b descendants ohtained great might. 

714 Then Suklmvavmm, who by his power had almost raised himself to 
royal dignity, was killed by his own relative nailed S'u^ka, out of hatred. 

VJB. Thereupon the minister 8'iira took the part of Amntivanmn, the 
able son of 8uUmmrman^ and declared him At for the throne. 

716. Ousting Utpaldjji^a, he made him Idi^ in the year [of the Laukika 
era three thousand nine hundred] thirty-one (a.d. 865/6), to put an end to the 
subjects' misfortunes. 

717. That Buecess, for which his father and grandfather had struggled in 
rain, ho, the grandson, ohtained without oSort through his merits [from previous 
births]. 

718. The pots which are used for carrying water from the ocean, are for ever 
engaged in useless toil. But, 0 wonder, he who was born from one of tliem 
(Agastya), has here in sportive play drunk up the whole ocean. 

718. After this, King Amntuarman received on his head the fresh water ef 
inauguration, which quickly flowed from the mouth of the golden jug, aud the side- 
glance thi’ovm by Boyal Fortune formed his first head-dress. 

720, Under the guise of the two ornamental earrings, the moon and the sun 
seemed to have placed themselves neaa- the king’s ears, in order to show [him] the 
system of government for the newly acquired kingdom, as taught hy the kmgs who 
were theii’ descendants. And under the guise of his bright regal parasol, the 
splendour of that lotus seemed to rise over him, which is the seat of the goddess of 
Fortune (Laksmi). ’ * 


Tims ends tiie Fourth Tai’ahga of the JJiyotaraMjtooc^giSeiby'KalAono, the son 
of the illustiiouB minister of Kn^mir, Lord Ganpala. \ 


720, All great royal families trace their 
ori|dn to the sun or moon (sttryavai'nia, soma- 
imm]. Hie latter are represented by the 
poet as handing over the traditions of these 
families to the king, who is the first nilei' of a 
new dynasty. 

_ Colophon. After tho Colophon the foUow- 
mg verse is found in A L : — “ During two 
hundred and skty years and six months there 
wore seventeen kings of the Kwkota race.” 

Tlie figure here given for the total length of 
the reigns in the iv, Tarafiga supposes tho 
attribution of a rule of seven years to Saihgra- 


mapiia, instead of smfi ’days as indicated by 
the oorreot reading in iv, ‘lOU, As the assump- 
tion of seven years for that reign is against 
the basis of K.'b system of chronology (see 
noto iv. 400), we have here clear evidence of 
these metrical summaries at the end of the 
several Tarafmas being later additions, aa 
indicated also by other considerabions. 

A note inserted by A, before the Colophon 
gives the number of verses as 716, again^ the 
720 found in tlie text. Tliis is, however, in 
all probability only an error of reckoning ; 
comp, note on Colophon of the iii. Book. 


UmLiPtpA. 


Aoatilivttman made 
king (A,i). 666/6). 
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Ay^mtituuian 
(A.D. sss/e-sss}. 


1 May the tongues of the two divine ones (S'iva and Parvati) protect you, 
which in their novel union move in unison, yet each uttering words different in 
sense if not in sound— (S'iva speaks to Parvati ;) “In your tresses there is some 
[uudofiuable] charm like that of snakes. Look before you, the voice from your 
throat, as if it were that of the male Koldln [bird], delights the eye of [the suake], 
which hears through its eye.” — (Parvati speaks to S'iva ;) “ You have some fondness 
for [using] snakes for the knots [on your body] . Look before you, the eye of [the 
snake], which hears through its eye, is delighted by the rays of colour [which 
proceed] from your throat, as if it were that of a male Kokila.” 

2. When Atantivarman had obtained the sovereign power, after uprooting 

his enemies he made, 0 wonder, the body of the virtuous feel thrilled 

{kaiiinliita) on account of his [great] deeds. 

3. The king and his minister were towards each other both [equally] masters 
in respect of giving orders, and servants in respect of receiving them. 

4. If the king is grateful and of mild disposition, and the minister devoted 
and froo of arrogance, such a connection may at times be found to be lasting, owing 
to merits [from previous births]. 

5. The king, who was full of judgment and wisdom, did not lose his memory 
when he obtained the throne smd saw the regal splendour, but inwardly reflected 
as follows ; 

0. "Laksrat, the mistress of kings, who dallies on the back of her elephant, 
creates violent desires and spoils tho high-minded.” 

7. “ For whomsoever she lias first shown fondness, he is [sure to be] brought 
iuto distress by her in the end, just as by a low attachment.” 


1. trho invocation is aclrlroBBod, liko the 
Mafigalas of the preceding Books, to S'iva 
in his form of Ardhanari^vara. It consists 
in its first half of a series of puns wliioh 
permit of the words being underetood either 
as addressed by S'iva to his consoi't or nice 
tWM, Tho long gloss of explains fully tho 
puns and allusions intended by the author. 
Both meanings of the first line hare been given 
in the above lamiphrase. The snakes are sup- 


posed to hear through their eyes and to be 
fond of muaio. Thmr eyes got contracted in 
the cold season, and are beheved to open again 
on the first call of the Indian cuckoo or Mifn. 
Tlio throat of S'iva is represented as dark blue, 
and thus resembling that of tho ICokila, 

6. matahffotmiiffaliiliid can he rendered,, 
either as ahovo or ‘who dallies in the lai,^ it 
low-born men.’ The author intends tho win m 
to be taken both ways. 
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8. “Sow could she, who grew up in tie ocean in company with the floile 
courtesans of heaven (Apsaras), leani the conduct of a [woman faithfully] 
attached to a single man?" 

9 . “She, who is devoid of affection, has never followed longs when they 
had to proceed on the way to the other world, without provisions for the journey 
or attendants, though she may have hoen intimately connected [with thorn] for a 
Jong time.” 

10. “ How is it that these kings, when they went to the other world, wero 
not masters of the gold, the supplies, tho valuahlos, and other [property] which 
they had stored up in their treasnre-housea ? " 

11. “ How is it that tho kings [who come after them], did not feel ashamed 
or think of theft purity, when they ate from the vessels which the other [kings] 
had left behind ? " 

12. “ Who does not feel misgivings when he sees the marks of the names of 
bygone Icings on the big silver bowls [resembling] siralls ? " 

13. “ Who could delight in necklaces, cursed and unholy, which have been 
fom from the neck of the dying [king] when the sling of death had passed 
over it? ” 

14. “Who does not feel his heart shrink when ho touches those 
ornaments which fomor [Mugs] have left heMnd, after defiling them in theft' 
death struggle with the hot tears of misfortune ? ” 

15. “ The goddess of fortune remains aver defiled, even if she proceed closo 
into the midst of the ocean’s waters. But when she yields herself to worthy 
persons, who, on account of their indigence, are [entitled to gifts], just as the fire is 
to afffflftjgs, she becomes purified, like tlie autebpe which cleunsos herself in the 
fire.” 

16. Reflecting thus, the king had the gold and other [valuables] ground into 
powder, and distributed this to Brahmans with his own hands as a ponidgo 
(kamnibJiaha). 

17. When one of the Brahmans, instead of saying, “Well done, 0 Icing," in 
his joy spoke unceremoniously, “ Well done, 0 Avemtin," he received [from the 
king] many handfuls. 

15. According to the glosses of A,, certain ‘ laboiwer ' (F), quoted in A7.P, W. from Hoimi- 
anitnals, called clean their fur-skin oandra's Pari^ijfaparvan, may be connected 

by cntoriiig tlie Arc. The same story is w\th it. 

atlndcd to in vi. 30-1, and viii. 8024. Compare ''10. Tlio gloss of A, rightly explains 
Bralmavaitiartapw. iv. iv. 163; vi, 70, 99j /idcamSteko as tlie poiridgeprepai'ed of mixed, 
viii, 24, etc. j seo also P, JF,, s.v, valmihiddha. rice and haaus and called Mit^r in KA 
Tho meaning ‘indigenco’ given by a gloss in Panjabi), which is still distributed 

of A, to the word rora cannot be traced in to Brahmans in connection with certain 
tho diotionoi'ics. Pussibly the word rom, festivals. Comp. iii. 266 ; viii. 811. 


AvisriivAEiwif 
{A.D, 855 / 6 - 888 ). 



ArANimawAN 
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18. The wise Avantimi-mm, gave away the whole treasure iu alms, and 
allowed only the [regal] Oauria and parasol to remain of [that] splendour. 

19. The royal dignity was difficult to hear for this king when it was new, on 
account of the trouhlo [caused] by his numerous relatives who were possessed of 
excessive wealth. 

20. He defeated his revolted brothers and cousins repeatedly in battle, and 
thus cleared his kingdom from opponents. 

21. Then when he had firmly established his rule, he, full of tender affection, 
enjoyed the royal wealth by distributing it among his i^elations and servants. 

22. Hond as he was of his family, he bestowed on the wise 8'wavimmv, his 
hiuthcr from a different mother, the wide powers of Yuvartija. 

23. The latter granted the Agraharas of Khddhvyd and Eastikarna, and 
founded the [temple of Yisnu] S'uravarmnsmmin and a Qolula. 

24. He (S'uravarmEin), who was acoomplished, full of [spiritual] greatness and 
devoted to pious works, granted the [Agrahara of] Piincahosia and built a Matha, 
which was an abode of divine greatness. 

25. Thus /Samara, [too], another brother of the king, founded for Kesava in his 
quadruple form a [temple called] Samarfmamin. 


10. On account of the douhle menmnK of 
the word durjara, the vorae may alao be under- 
atood aa meaning ; “ The royal dignify of this 
king could uot fade in its freahneaa, notwith- 
standing the trouble,” etc. 

23. The gloss of A, renders KhddMyd by 
LhidhaklwM. 1 am unable to trace either 
name. 

J HastiJatnia is placed by the gloss of A^ at 
VySffhrdirama-VSj/afiama, i.e. the modern 
village VSf/!hiin situated in the Dachiinpor 
Patgapa, 7S° 10' long. 33° Cff lat.,not to from 
the right bank of the Vitnata. A spring 
wliich issues in this village, is still at present 
known as Mantikari/anSffa, and is mentioned 
by this name in the Tijay^mranah. xi. 182, 
Amareharamak. i. 9, and Tirthas. This spring 
is probably meant alao in Saracar. idv. 43, 
and I\’t/amafa,986. The ifaafflwjia mentioned 
by S'rivara, i. 441, in connoction with the 
M«/-i stream or MaASm-it, must bo a different 
locality and in the vicinity of S'rinagar. To 
the latter place perhaps refers vil 1&3. 

The position of the iS'iirtcmmatmmtn 
temple cannot bo asoertamed.— The yiAu/a of 
S'uravarmau is allndod to in viii. 2480. Pro- 
bably the identical shrine or building is meant 
in V. 401 i viii, 900. The latter passage would 
place it in the capitel. The name yohda, 
which judmng from viii. 2430 must have been 
the general de»gnaiaon for a certain class of 


religious edifices, is cloarly oonneotsd with the 
famous Golaila, the residence of the young 
Krapa in the Vpidavona forest. Prom viii. 
2437, it appears that Goknlas were provided 
with grazing grounds reserved for kine. 

Pahoa/mtd is the modem village of 
PdmatA in tlie Divisor Pargn^, 76° 13'long. 
33° 86' lat, A largo spring in its vioimty is 
held sacred as one of the places where tlie 
Vitasta originally oame to light. It is men- 
tioned by tile name of PancaAastakanaga in 
the Nihmata, 266, 908, 926, 1293. Comp, also 
Haracffr. xii, 22. There are noromtuns now 
in the nei^ibourliood which could he_ iden- 
tified mtn the Manila refemed to in tlio 
text. 

25. Tho gloss of As indicates as the posi- 
tion of this shrine tho small village of 
Swruu^hvg situated near the left bank of the 
Vitasta in the Yeoh Pargapa, 74° 67' long. 
34° 2' lat. Close by is the village of S&lytm, 
the SalyCmagrmna of tho gloss. On a visit paid 
to Somar’bug in Sept., 1891, 1 was unable to 
trace any ancient remains above ground except 
some too slabs built into a house near the spot 
where onco a bridge led across the river to 
tho village of Ponduohuk. The temple of 
Samarasvamiu is mentioned again, vii. 1106, 
in the time of King Ear^a. 

Por Kesava-Vispu ccauratmm, see note 
iv. 601. 
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26-27. Two sons of a younger Ibrotter of S'wa, callad DUra and Vimqm, 
built under their own names temples, and two other [nephews], who held ohai’ge ef 
aceount-ofSoes [gmm&paU), after' hawing here on earth kopt thoii’ [spiritnal] 
powers hidden from view by a [guise of] madness, bodily took their places in the 
most exalted company of S'iva’s world. 

28-29. The illnstrions Mahodaya, who was the chief door-keeper of S'ura, 
consecrated the [shrine of Visnu] Mahodayaammin, and gave at that temple the post 
of reciter {vydkhydtr) to a teacher called Bdirnfa, who was famous for his labours 
on grammatical science. 

30. The illustriouB PrahhdJta/rmoA'man, tho king’s minister, Lnilt a temple of 
Yisnu, called Pmhhdharaavdmin. 

31. Having received at the consecration [of that tomplo] pearls which wei'e 
brought to him by his house-parrot and other pai-rots which came along with it, he 
constructed a famous parrot-house (? Siilcdmli). 

32. The minister S'Hra, by honouring leamed men with a seat in the [king’s] 
Sabhd, caused learning, whose flow had been intaiTupled, to descond [again] upon 
this laud. 

33. The scholars, who were granted great fortunos and high honours, proceeded 
to the Sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of kings. 

3i. Muhtdltafia, S'ivcmdmin, the poet AnandcLvwriham and Ratndkwra 
obtained fame during the reign of AmniUvarmiin, 

36. In the assembly-hall of the minister S'firo, the bard KHananddm recited 
always the foUoTOig AryS, [verse], in order to remind [his master] of his resolve : 


S8-28. Tlio temple of MdhodmjasvSmin is 
placed by the gloss of Aj at Mailavasrama, 
which on the evidence of a passage of tho 
Yitmtamuh. v. 36, can he identitiacl with 
the large village of MavhSm, on the left 
bank of tlie Vitasta, 76° 9' long. 33° OCf lai. 
No remains are now to he found above 
ground; a sacred spring in. the village is 
visited on tho pilgnmage to the Amaranatha 
Tirtha. 

31. It is doubtful what is exactly meant 
by iukamli. It seems to have been a valuable 
and transportable object, as this same iuMvali 
is referred to in viii. 80 as having been carried 
oS by Har$a, and subsequently presented by 
TJcciua for the adornment of the shrino of 
TrilkivamsvSmm. 

34. Two of the names here meniioned are 
well-known in Kasmii'ian literature. Amnia- 
vardham is the author of two works yet extant, 
the Dhvtetiyaloha, a rhetorical treatise, and 
the poem JOwlkitaka. Both of these were 
commentated upon towards the close of the 


10th century; comp. Prof. BBhihr’s JSejm-t, 
p. 65 ; Kdwjmadld, i. 101, 

Satmkara is rightly identified by tlie gloss 
of Aj with the author of tho groat Kftvya 
called IjMfavijaya, first obtained by Prof. 
Bnhler in Ktitmir, and since publi^ed in 
the Kavyamsla. From tho colophon of this 
work it appears that Batnakara, or with liis 
full name HigSmka RainSkara TMmara, 
compcMed it under King Bfhamati (Cippata- 
Jayapida), who, according ia K.’b statement, 
iv. 703, died forty-two years before the acces- 
sion of Avantivarmsn; comp. Report, pp.43sqq. 
For two smaller composinous of Batn&kara, 
see Rgioi't, p, 66, and Cat. Catalog., p. 491. 

Multaka^a appears to be known otherwise 
only from quotations in two treatises of 
Kjemendra (lltli oeutnry) ; eomp. Cat. 
Catalog,, p. 469. Sivasmmm is, perhaps, 
identioal with the poet, versar^f whom are 
given in Kcomendra’s Kavi^fhaihai'aifa and 
eome later antliolDgieay'^ seo Cat, Catalog., 
p, 664, and Saiha^t, Introd. p. 129. 


Avantivabman 
(A. i>. 855/6-888). 


Literary patronage. 
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36. “ Tliia is tlie time ior granting benefits, while fortune, fields by natiuo, is 
present. Why should there be again time for benefits, while misfortune is always 
imraineut ? ” 

37. This [minister], who built many cdiGeos, erected at Suresvai'ikelra, in 
honour of S'ivii and liis consort conjoined, a temple which was to last for ever. 

38. The wiso [minister], after consecrating the [temple of] S’itrmara, which 
was as lofty as his oto palaco, built the 8'ma,mafha for the benefit of ascetics. 

39. He transferred the watch-station {^haltka), which stood [before] in the 
locality of Emmamrta,, to the fine town called 8'urwpura, which he had built 
himself. 


37. Durgfi is worsUippod to this day midor 
the name of Swtsvai'i (‘queen of the gods’) 
on a high crag rising above tlio village of 
Kdiar from the range which encloses the DaJ 
lako'on the B. A natural rook on the top’ of 
the crag is looked upon ns a represontation of 
Dnrga’s husband. The Suresvarmitthfttmyo 
accounts fur the residence of tlio goddess and 
her consort at this spot hy a legend connected 
witli the killing of the demon Euru. It also 
describes in detail the route of the {nlgtimago, 
which begins at certain sradngs l^ataUhSra, 
etc.) situated in the immediate vimnity of the 
village of K^har (comp, note ii. 184). 

It is the site of the latter place which is 
meant hy SuresmHk'jetra in our own passage, 
vi. 147 j Jmuir. 62, 874 ; Brlv. i. 426, and by 
Surmofi, v. 41 j viu. fiOG, 744, 23J4, etc. Q’he 
locality of IsMiar is clearly indicated by those 
passages of Jannr. (62) and Unv, (i. 410, 426) 
wliich speak of Surosvari ns situated on the 
shore of the Dal lake ; see also Samayam. ii. 
29, where the 'S'ntadharii spring is mentioned 
with Suru.ivari. The roferoncos to it as a 
place to be sought on the approach of death 
(see vi. 147 ; viii. 2344, 2418), sfiow the sanctity 
attached to it. This is also set forth at great 
length in the fifth Adhyfiya of the S'arvava- 
tara. — Tlio name of the SurefivariUi'tlia is 
found already iu the NUmmia, 1322. 

Tlie tomplo of S'iva and Parvati con- 
joinud [mayor viimiyos), i.u. of Ardhauari- 
fivara, is evidently identical with the one 
which K. montions, viii. 3365, as standing at 
Suresvari in his own time. Neither the 
posiUott of this shrine, nor that of the temples 
mentioned in versos 40, 41, can now ho traced 
with certainty, though the numerous carved 
slabs and sciilpturod fri^nents found near 
the sacred springs and in the walls of the 
houses of Is'bqr, prove unmistakably the 
former oxistence of ancient buildings be- 
sidos tlio mined temple (l4osvaca ? ) referred 
to iu the note ii. 134 


I ^T6 translated above acoording to tlie 
reading mvyaya^thiWi actually found in A. 
But a comparison of vii. 962 ; viii. 249, 2401, 
3816 sq., TWiere the term I'yai/Mftei is regu- 
larly used in the sense of au ' endowment °in 
connection with temples, suggosts ftat we 
ought to road hero aavyayetsihiti^, ' which was 
provided with an ondowraont.' 

38. According to the gloss of A,, tlie 
S'urmam temple stood at S'urapura: 
llur“par. At the latter locality (seo following 
note) materials belonging to ancient biiildings 
can he traced in the walls of the Moghul 
Sara! and of a mosque. 

The Summatha appears to have been in the 
capital, comp. vi. 223 j vii. 26, and in particular 
vi. 243. Its exact position is not known. 

89. The position of Kramavarfa and 
S'urapura, and the meaning of flio term 
(Ihalika, equivalent to dra'nya, has heon fuUy 
disouBsed m Note Z>, iii. 227, where the same 
localities ai’e mentioned. The site of the 
watoh-station after its transfer to S'urapura 
was traced by mo at Eib'^por in Sept., 1891. 
There is a spot about one and a quarter miles 
above the present nur"p6r, whore the level 
ground of the valley is reduced to a gorge by 
rooky spurs projecting from the hill-sides. A 
local tmdition rolatcs that at this spot there 
once stood an ancient wall and gate, closing 
the route which loads along the right hank 
of the Eomhyiir» river to the Pir Pantsfil 
Pass. 

This spot, which, is covered hy dense fir- 
forest, is now known hy the name of HCOu 
Dariea:a, ' the gate of God.’ But the father 
of the present Muqaddam, or village headman, 
a man of great age, distinctly remembered to 
have hoard in his youth also the designation 
of Draruj, i.e. irahya. Ancient coins arc 
frequently found in this locality, and some 
traces of old walls con stUl be followed 
through the thick undergrowth which covers 
the ground. 
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40. Batnavardhana, a son of S'iirn, built aear the prccinets of Swesvarl, a 
[temple of] S'ira Bhidma/ra, and -withia the S'mmalha [another] Matha. 

41. The wife of 8'im named Kdvyadevi, who waa of noble bii'th, erected at 
Suiwari a [ahrine of] Sadaiiva called KamjaBmUmm. 

42. Avantivarman, who was free from jealousy, granted permanent royal 
prerogatives to liis uterine brothers and to S'Dm and the latter’s aon. 

4!?. The Icing, who conformed to the pleasures of his minister as [if it wero 
that] of a deity, bore himself [outwardly] as a woishipper of S'iva, though ho 
was [in reality] from childhood a worshipper of Yisnu. 

44. At the site called ViSvailmdra, which procures final beatitude for those 
who die [there], the Icing founded the [town of] Amntipum, an abode of abundant 


enjoyments. 

A relic oI andeni art is found sumo 330 
yards higher up on the right bank of the 
stream, iwiere a largo rock sliovra in three 
tidily ornamented niches elegantly carved 
relievo representations ul teinplca of the 
Kaamirian style. Comp, my Ncteg on the IHr 
PanfsU Boute, J.A.8.Ji,, 1895, p. 38.1. 

According to the surviving tradition, J/fir?- 
por, still a busy little place and the seat of a 
costoms-siation, was once a large town, ami 
oocnpied the level ground of tiro valley as far as 
a distance of nearly three miles, in 
Uie direction towards S'upiyan. Boraaius of 
deserted habitations can in fact be traced on 
both banks of the river over a considanble 
strstoh of ground below the present village. 

40. By Sweharlprahganatah probably the 
site of the village of Is“bar on the lial is 
meant ; comp, note v. 37. The lo% situation 
of the crag on which Surehvai i is actually 
worshipped (more than 3000 foot above the 
level of the Dal), and the steepness of the 
rugged slopes leading up to it, preclude the 
thought of any buuding having over been 
erected on it or in its immediate vicinity. 

Eugarding the original shrine at which 
S'iva was worshipped under the uome of 
Muteiiwa, see note i. 107. The relation be- 
tween Eatnavardhana's temple and the former 
oortespouds to that between the Jye^tharudra, 
founded by ASoka near S'rinagar aud the 
more ancient Liiiga of that name at Buth'ier,' 
comp, notes i. 113 and i. 194 {C). 

41. Sadmiva is a name of S'iva. 

J 44-4jS. The name of Acantipura is pre- 
served in that of the present village of Vdni’- 
yor, situated on the right bank of the Vitasta 
mthe Vular Paigana, 76° 4' long. 66' lat. 
Its ruined temples have already attracted the 
attention of early European travellers; see 
Foksibb, Journey from, Bengal to England, ii. 


p. 9, aud Moobcboft, Travels, ii. p. 244. In 
Ilia note on the lallor account. Prof. TOson 
has correctly indicated the identity of the 
place with tiie Avmtipura of the Chronicle. 
This identification is woll-kncnvn too to the 
tradition of the S'rinagar Paudits. It is fully 
home ont by the topographical indioations 
furnished by tlie numerous j)oaaageB of the 
Chronicle in which Avanti^nra is subse^ueutly 
mentioned (comp, e.g, vii. 1368; vhi. 970, 
1144, U74, 1609 ; 8'riv. i. 888). 

The remains at Vimt’pOr consist chiefly of 
two ruined temples which have been ftiUy 
described by Cuknikgham, J.A.S.B., 1848, 
pp. 276 sqq., and Cole, Ane. Build., pp. 26 sqq. 

Oimnin^am has proposed to identify the 
ruined temple situatea in the village itself 
with K.’s Amntismmin, and the larmr one, 
which lies about half a mile to the N.W. ana 
close to the hamlet of Jaubrgr, ivith the tomple 
of Avantisuara, bnilt by Avantivarmiin after 
his accession. Tlie central shrines of bolli 
temples have been entirely overturned, and 
form now only confused piles of stones. It 
is thus impossible to test accurately C.’s 
assumption, wliich was baaed mainly on the 
clifforent size of the two struotiiras. Jfor luive 
the excavations which Bishop Cowio carried on 
in 1866 in tho courtyard of the smaller temple, 
brought to light any evidence bearing on tliis 
point; eomp, J.A.8.B., 18G5, pp. 121 snq. 

In Kalata’s reign (a.d. 1081-1089), tlio 
temple of Avantisvamin was deprived ol the 
villages which formed its endowments (vii. 
670). Its courtyard served as a fortification 
when shortly after tho accession of King 
Jayasimha (a.u. 1128),Bhasaj a oommandor of 
the royal troops, was besiegod at Avantipura 
by the rebel pamaras of the Eola()a (Vular) 
district ; see viii. 1429 sq. 

That the town of Avantipura remained a 


Avantivabwaw 
(A.n. 855/6-8S3). 
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46, Having built there, before his acceBsion to the throne, the [shrine of Visnu] 
jUmtisvdmin, that wise [king], after obtaining sovereign power, erected then the 
[temple of S'iva] AvantUwa. 

4G. This king had at tlie [shrines of] Trijmrehara, BlmteSa and Fijaijeh, 
three pedestals made with silver conduits for the bathing water (mmna&ronfj. 


place of imporlanco long after the time of its 
founder, ia shown by the numuroufl roforenooe 
mado to it by K. and in the later Chronicles ; 
comp. Index and Jmar. 321, 380 sq,, 336, 863 j 
S/rlv, i. 338; hi. 42; also Sarmyam, n. 78. 
The extent of the town is attested by the re- 
maina of ruined buildings which can be traced 
along the slopes of the hill-range rising to 
the B. of the present Vfint'por for a distance 
of over two nmoa. 

It is not clear on what grounds the gloss of 
Aj identifies ‘the site (Itsefra] of Vihatlea- 
tdra ’ mentioned in the text with the villago 
of Sharam, i.e. the modern Jidrta (not marked 
on map^, which is ntuated about three ndlos 
below Vdnt'pdr on the right bank of the 
Vitasta opposite to Gier’pur. At Bums the 
only andent remains 1 eould trace on a visit 
paid in Sept., 1891, was a fine Litga over five 
foot in height, standing near a small Haga 
called Budragahga, which is visited by the 
pilciims to Amaranutha. 

46. Lihgaa and images of gods were in 
Easnurian temples always placed on orna- 
mental atone pedestals {plfha or bhadrapiiha), 
many of which oan yet be seen in situ in the 
temple-ruins of Butn'6Sr (Bhute6a), Narastfin, 
Pattan, etc. For the purpose of carrying off 
the water with which the Lihgas and images 
have daily to be bathed (comp. ii. 126), sucdi 
pedestolB are provided with a conduit sunk 
into their upper surface and ending generally 
in a aunlptured waterspout. 

.^The position of the sacred site of Tripura 
smra (or Tripurem) can he fixed with great 
pi'obability near the modem village of Tnphetr. 
The latter lies ciro. 74“ 69' long. 34° 9' lat. in 
the valley opening to the E. from the N.E. 
comer of the Pal, and at a distance of about 
throe miles from the latter. Apart h:om the 
name Tnphar, which evidently stands in the 
some relaiion to Tripureavara as XofAerK 
JCapafeimra, JyetherKJysstiK’Srai'iSi Afnlnirher 
KAnmresvara, £rimldiar<Kamliaiffmra (viii. 
261), this identification is supported by the 
following evidence. 

Theiv. Adhylya of tlio jS'arrai'flfnmcontains 
a Mfthfttmya of S'iva Ji/esfhnnatha or Jye^the- 
ivara as worshipped ‘ stMne TripureHoara- 
saihjliake.’ This locality, wliioli, according 
to the legend related in tiiat text, took its 
name from tho demon Tripura destroyed 


there hy S'iva, is desoribed as situated close 
to Mount Maluideva, and on the bank of the 
Mahdsarit river, The former is certainly the 
peak still known by that name {Mahadea of 
tlm maps] wliich rises immediately to the 
east of Tnphar, and is to the present day the 
object of a pilgiimage. Of tbo namelfaAii- 
sarit, wo have already shown in note iii, 
389-849 that it was the ancient designation of 
tho stream which forma the outflow of the Pal, 
and is now called Mar. 

We are the more justified in aasuming 
that the same name was given also to the main 
feeder of the Pal, i.e, the ‘ Arrah’ river of the 
map on which Ttiphar lies, as the 8'arvavaia.ra 
distinctly mentions (iv. 129) as the source of 
the Mahosarit the lake Mahusaras, Le. the Jllar 
Sar, from which that river actually takes its 
origin. [I have not been able to trace any 
generally Imown and distinctive name of this 
river. ‘ Arrah’ is probably only the KS. nr», 

‘ mountoin-stroam.’] 

We are led to the same locality hy the 
instructive passage, S'nv. i. 421, which m ihe 
course of a graphio desoription of the pal 
lake mentions the Tilaprasthd river as fiowmg 
into it from Tripuresvara. The name War 
pmthd can he shown by passages in the 
/S'div. (iv. 66, 61), Sureseanmdh. end Tirtkas. to 
be the old appellation of that branch of the 
‘ jri:tah’ river which separates a short distance 
below Triphar from tho ‘ Shalimar ’ branch, and 
taking a more westerly course, empties itself 
into me Dal under the name of Telbal Nala. 

Triphar lies at the N.B. foot of the hill- 
range on which the Sureivariiirtha (see note 
V. 37) is situated. Accordingly we find Tri- 
mreia referred to in -^e Nilanmta, 1823, 
between the sacred sites of Siereivari and 
Mount Mahddem. The does written on this 
passage in one of my M^. distinotly renders 
Tripuresa by ‘Trijmir.’ This identification 
must have been known also to P. Sfihibrim, as 
he mentions in his Tirthas., in connection with 
the Tirthas around the pal, a pilgrimage to 
‘ the Gafiga at the village of Tripuresvara.’ 
[According to the statement of one of the 
Purohitas at Isobar, a small stream which 
joins the ‘Arrah’ near Triphar from the 
slopes of Mount Mahsdeva, is locally known 
as ‘ Gaiiga,’]— Finally, it may he mentioned 
that the old Vijayekwarndh, xi. 112, distinctly 
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47. S'ura, too, saw in the Idng his chief ddty, to please whom he ought to 
sacrifice even religion, life, or a son. 

48-49. Thus, on one occasion when the king came to worship [S'iya] 
ZJMfoswm, after having presented on his own behalf sacrificial apparatus which 
was in keeping with his royal dignity, he noticed that the temple-priests had placed 
on the base of the god’s [image], as an offering, a wild-growing vegetable of bitter 
taste called U^aMaJut. 

50. When, thereupon, the king asked the local [priests] the reason for 
such an otFeiing, they threw themselves on the gi-ound and spoke with hands 
folded : 

51. “ In the LaJiara district, 0 king, thore lives a powerful Diiinai’a, Lhmva 
by name, who is attached to the ministei’ S'ma, and [treated by him] like a son.” 

62. “This [Diimara], whose power is unrestrained, has taken away the 
villages [belonging to the shrine], and thus we [can] offer to BMtesa only tliis 
oblation.” 

53. Thei-eon the king left the worship rmder the pratenoe of indisposition 
caused by sudden colic, and went outside, making it [appear] as if he had not 
heard what ha had heard. 


speaks of Tripaie5a as worshipped ‘ Bun- 
ivanam! 

Though no longer knmvn to the Brahmans 
of Ka4mir as a place of pilgninage, Tripure- 
4vora must have boen oonsidered in old days 
a site of groat sanctity. K. mentions re- 
peatedly the foundation of eaored huildings 
and the grant of endowments at Tripuro- 
ivora (see vii. 161, 626, 956). He also speaks 
of it, V. 123, as the holy site to which King 
Avantivnrman retired on tho approach of 
death. From vi. 136 we may oonclude that 
it was a favourite resort for monciicants, and 
this it apparently continued to ho in Muham- 
madan times, as Srlv. i. 402 refers to King 
Zaiu-ul-'iihidin having founded there a per- 
petual endowment for tho feeding of hoggars 
{amamttm, oomp, note i. 347). 

48-40. It has been shown above, in note 
i. 107, that the ancient shrino of S'iva BMtesa 
must be looked for among the ruiued temples 
of Buth'ier at the foot of Mouut Haramukh. 
The Porohitas of the shrine wish to demon- 
strate to the king the poverty to which they 
are reduced, by placing before the image, 
instead of proper offenngs, leaves of tiie 
Tf^MSka plant, i.e. a present of no value. 
The plant, now known by tho name of 
upalhakh fthe phonetic derivative of Skr. 
/ sutpataiuka), forma stai one of the commonest 
Mregubahles of the Kafmiri ouisine. It grows 


abundantly on the moimtain-slopes at an 
elevation of 7000-11,000', and its leaves we 
collooted in largo quantities by the villagers. 

"Wlien azamiumg the ruins of Buth'SBr in 
August, 1891, 1 found the Upalhakh groiving 
plentifully in the midst of the luxuriant 
forest vegetation in whioh the temples wero 
then embedded. The hitter taste of the leaves 
is removed Iw repeated boiling. According to 
traditional belief, tho UpslbOkh formed the 
diet of the ancient Brie in idle forest. 

61. The name of Lahara survives in the 
designation of the modern district Z&r, wliich 
comprises the whole of the territory drained 
by the Sind and its tributaries. This idonti- 
hcation is correctly indicated by the gloss of 
kf on our passage, and is fully proved 1^ the 
topographical evidenoe oontuned in tlie 
following passagos vii. 911, 1300 aq. ; viii. 
437, 729, 793,1128 sqq. ; Jenar. 167 sq. ; B’tiv. 
V. 136; Fourth Cliron. 226 ; lokew, ii, \lMkm'a- 
uijem Gandkarvabale, i.e. Oand^rbal on the 
Sind rivet). 

In a lew instances (see vii. 666; viii. 
914), the extant text of the Ghroniole hides 
the name Lokira (oomp. Note B, iv. 177) 
imder the form Lakam—n derioal error easily 
explained by the frequent occurrence of both 
names. For the opposite error, hee viii, 88. 

Balding tlie term JDamam, see Note &, 


Atantitasman 
(a.d. 855/6.8S3). 


S'&m's jadgmeni at 
BhSleiBant, 


0 
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Avantivahuan 54. S'im, wlio knew that there was a cause for his lortl’s cTeparture from the 
(A.II. 8SB/6. 888). [apparently] accidental ooHo, followed np the matter. 

55. Having ascertained the tenth, he, full of anger, went quioldy &om 
thereto the temple of Bhairam, who, together with a ‘circle of the Mothers’ 
(mdtrcalira), is [worshipped] close to BMteSa. 

56. He oKlored off the crowd of people, and keeping [only] a few attendants, 
mt from there messenger after messengor to hiing np JDhanva. 

67. When that fierce [Diimara] came at last before S'm, he made the earth 
lake with the tramp of his host of foot-soldiers, and did not bend his book. 

68. As soon as he had entered, armed men, at the order of S'ilra, cut off his 
end while he was yet alive, in front of [the image of] Bhaimm. 

59. The wise 8' dm, who had [thus] removed the long’s displeasure, went ont- 
ide after having the body, from which the blood was pouring forth, thrown into 
he tank close by, 


55-Sfi. The inclicationa furniahed hy this the remains of the shrine of Bhaimm at 
lassage ore of eonsiderahle aniaqnarian which Dhanva’s execiilnon took place, As 
ntarest, as tlioy enable tis to identify with the worship of Bhairava is connected with 
omo aconraoy the prindpal buildinp among bloody saoriftces, his shrines are also now-a- 
he ruined temples of Buth'sir. Of these we clays generally kept at some distance from 
lave already shown (see note i. 107) that thoy those of other deitieB. 
lelung to the sacred site of S'iva Bhutelvara If tliis identification is correct, we may 
10 often mentioned in the Chronide. safely recomize in- the central and principal 

The temples, as will be seen from the plans temple of tee second group, which alone is a 
ittached to Bishop Oowie’s careful notes, building of imposing dimensbus (see Coin, 
T,A.S.B., 18(J6, pp. lOi-109, form two distinct Ano. Build., plan 6, and plates 6 and 7), the 
pronps. The latter havo separate enclosing shrine decficated to S'lva Bhute4a. Our 
vails, and are situated at a distance of about passage shows that this shrine was situated 
!00 yards from each other. Just beyond tho m the immediate vioinity of the Bhairava 
molosure of tee second or eastern group, and temple, We have further to conolnde ilmt 
it its H.E. comer, is a large oblong tank [T the other group of temples, rituated to theW. 
m Bishop Gowie's plan), fined with ancient of the one just mentioned, was erected in 
ilabs and filled with the limpid water of a honour of S'iva Ji/estheia. Of tho ancient 
ipring. This spring is now known by the Lifiga Itnown by this name, wo hove already 
lame of Nuran Nag, but has been shown shown (see note i. 118) teat it was worsliippou 
ihove (see note i. 123) to be idontioal with tho in tee neighbourhood of Bhute^a's sliriiie. 
Sodaratirtha of tec Nilamata and of K. As This group, too, consists of one largo 
iliere is no other tank or pool anywhere near central temple, probably identical irite tea 
die site of Buth'Ser, we must recognize in the one erected by lUng LalitOditya, according to 
Dosiu of thu NiU-an Nag the pond close by iv. 190, and a number of smaller cellas around 
[imnne aaraai) of v. 59, into which Blianvae it. The base of a colossal Lifiga which Bishop 
decapitated body was thrown. Cowie found at the S.W. comer of tlie 

About twenty yards to tho W. of tho tank, enclosure of this temple-group, belonged, 
and facing tee N. side of tiie stone wall perhaps, to tlie very emblem of Jye^^lieaa. 
which ondosos the second group of temples, Kamapa has taken care to let us know of 
bhere are the ruins of a small solitary temple, tlie frequent visits whioh his father Cappaka 
marked K un tho plan, Thoy are now almost had paid to tee shrines of Nandikietra, i.e. 
buried by tho soil wasliod down from the hill- Biitetier, and the rich endowments he had 
side, wMoli rises iinmadiatuly hahind teem, made there ; comp. vii. 954 ; viii. 2366, We 
The close proximity of this temple to the tank, are, therefore, justified in assmhing that K. 
and its isolated position outside the temple- himself was tiioronghly acqumuted with thte 
groups, makes it probable that wo have in it sacred site, and that tee ihtornmtion he gives 
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60. When the lord of the earth heard that the minister had decapitated that 
[ppimara, whom he loved] as if ho were his own son, his anger was appeased, and he 
felt as it were embarrassed, 

61. 8'iira then inq^uired after the health of the long, and when the latter 
replied that he felt no pains, made him rise from, his couch and complete the 
worship, 

6"2. In this way that [minister], who knew always the right thing to do, 
rendered again and again assistance to the king, without even spealdug [to him 
about it], and at the risk of his own life. 

63. Such a Idiig and such a miniatoi , whose [relations] were never disfigured 
by the blemish of mutual hatred, have not otherwiso been seen or heard of. 

0-1. I'm- ten yeai'S in the reign of Amntivamian the Idlling of all b'ving 
creatures was prohibited, just as [it was in that] of the illustrious Maghavaham. 

65. At that time the shadfish \jpaihtnM\ left the cold water without few, 
and coming to the river-banks sunned their backs in the autumn sun. 

66. In the time of Avantimi'maih, the iliustrious Bhaffa Kallafa and other 
holy men (sidilhas) descended to the oai'th for the benefit of the people. 

67. As the lives of these would be [too] long to tell, some purifying story of 
one [of them at least] shall be related here as an episode. 

68. This country [of Kaanir] always [before] gave small produce, as it was 
[liable to be] flooded by the waters of the Jfaliipadma lake, and was intersected 
by [many] streams. 

69. "When then the waters had been drained off somewhat, through the great 
exertions of King Lalitdditya, it became productive to a small extent, 

70. Under the feeble kings who succeeded after the death of JwydfUa, the 
country was again, just [as before], overtaken by disastrous floods, 

71. In the famine-stricken land one Khan of rice {dJidnya} was bought for 
ten hundred and fifty Dinnili’as, 


ns as to tlio relative position of the several 
shrines, is exact in its details. 

Begarding mitfcahm, see note i. 122. 

66. The fish caBednafAfna is, according to 
P. W., a kind of shadfish, Silums Pelorius or 
Sllurus boalis Ham. It is permitted as food 
hy the Sraptis (comp. Ttyaamlhja, i. 178), 
and is particularly recommended for S'raddho- 
offerings {Mam, v. 16). The Ka5miri Papflits 
give this name to the SanyHd, a kind of 
small fish generally eaten at S'rfiddhas. Mr, 
Lawronoo, Valky, p. 158, records of it that it 
retires to the lakes and morasses when the 
water becomes cold. 

66. Bhatfa Kallata is known to us as the 


pxipii of Vatugupta, the founder of the 
SpimdasSstra branch of Kalmirian S'aiva 
pMosophy. His coramentaiy, called Spanda- 
mnaavtt, on his teacher’s ^ndaMrucaa, is 
still extant; comp. Prof. B6hibb's Seport, 
pp. 78 sq., okv. He also appears to have 
written another oxegetioal work on the S'iviif 
sutras of Vasngnpta ; comp. Sepavt, p, olxviii. ; 
Haiu, Index to a Bibliogt'aphy of Ind. Philos. 
Sustem, p, 197, and Stbin, Catal. of Jammu 
MSS., p. 361, 

68. Begarding tlie Mahapadam lake or 
Vulur, aeo note iv, 603. 

71. The ancient measure of the lAdrl, 
montionod already in a hymn of the Bgveda 


AvANriVAIMfAIf 
(A.D. 856/6-883). 


Story ol Sugga, 
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EijATABAJiraEsri, 


AVAiraiTABMAIt 
(A.D, 865/6-883). 


[V.72. 

72. Then through, the merits of Avantivwman there descended to the earth 
the Lord of Pood (annajiaii) himself, [tu the person of] the illustrious Siw/i/a, to 
give fresh life to the people. 

73. The origin of this wise man was not known, and his deeds, which made 
the world wonder, proved clearly that though [he appeared] in the fourth period 
(Yuga), he was not born from a [woman’s]womb. 

74. Once a Oaudala woman, Suyi/d by name, found when sweeping up a dust- 
heap on the road, a fresh eai'then vessel fitted with a cover, 

75. Eaising the cover, she saw lying in it a babe, which had eyes like lotus- 
leaves, and was suoldng its fingers, 

76. “ Some unfortunate molher must have exposed this lovely [boy].” Thus 
she thought in her mind, and then from tenderness her breasts gave miUc. 

77. Withoirt defiling the child by her touch, she an-anged for his keep in tho 
house of a S'udra-nurse, and brought him up. 

78. Taking the name of Suyya, ho grew into on intelligent [youth], and 
having learned his letters, became a teacher of smaJl boys in the house of some 
householder. 


(iv. 82. 17), and known to Pacini, has romained 
to the present day tho standard of weight in 
KaSmir. It is called hhiir in E6., hut has boon 
known in tlie official language for centuries 
past by the Persian designation of khm'war 
(for *khar-bt(r, ‘ ass's load.') The latter term, 
evidently substituted by a land of popular 
etymology for the Ks. one, is found already in 
Ahu-l-Fazl's account {Ainr4 Akti., ii. p. 386). 
In thoLdkaprakfl^athe lueasiweis still named 
as khiri or kMiikS. 

The division and weight of tho Eh&r does 
not appear to have changed since the timo of 
Akbar, as the table of weights in actual uso, 
as given by Mr. Lawhenob, Valley, p. 243, 
a^ees with the statements recorded by Abn- 
1-Fad (l.c.) and Mookoroet, Travels, ii p, IS.'I, 
in making the Khar (Kharwar) tiie equlWent 
of 1920 Tals (Skr. palcA Taking the latter 
measure as equal to SJ Tolas, the Kh&r corre- 
sponds to 177'Hl avoirdupois (Lawrence)! 
The Khai is divided into 16 Trahhs, tho 
Trakh agaiu into 4 Mamtks (Abu-l-Fad’s Man) 
of 80 ms each, or into 6 Sirs of 20 1^8. 

Owing to the ancient custom, uniil quite 
recently in force in Ka6mir, of estimating and 
paying salaries, etc., in grain instead of cash, 
the term Khar came to bo used also as the 
designation of a monetaiw value. The Loka- 
praka4a accordingly speaks in several passawa 
(ii. Pr.) of a dimard^H or suwn}akhdivta, 
con'esponding to Abu-l-Fazl’s distinction 


between tlie ‘Kharwar in Mnd’ and tlis 
‘KharwOr in money’ {khanaar-i madil 
Similar^ the term Khar has been applied, 
evident^ since early times, to desipate that 
area of land under noe-oultivation which is sup- 
posed to ret^e a Khar's wmght of rice-seen ; 
oouip. bhmrmhari in Lokapr. ii. with khariki, 
Pomni, V. i. 46, and Lawreboe, Valley, p. 243. 

In V. 116 M. K. gives 200 Dinnaras as tho 
price of a i^Ori of rice for yoars of good 
barvost previous to Suyya's drainage opera- 
tions, and 36 DinnOras os tho reduced prico 
after the execution of the latter. Subse- 
quently we road, vii. 1220, of 600 Dinnaras 
being paid for a Khari in the reign of Har?a 
during a famine. For prices at later famines 
see S^-iv. i. 202 and Fourth Ohron, 847, where 
1600 and even 10,000 Dinnaras are mentioned, 
pemeotively. 

Bogarding the ourrenoy calculated in Din- 
nOras, and &e probable valuo of tho amounts 
named, see Note £, iv, 496. 

72. Annapati seoms to be the namo of a 
sod, personifying good harvests. Comp, the 
desoTvption of a famine. Fourth Chron, 
866 sqq., where tire ‘Lord of food’ (mnaniyia, 
mnadhipa) is reprosonted as fighting against 
the demon JOierbMk^a (famine). Aooordmg to 
P, Govind Kaul, old songs and proverbs of 
Ka&nir peasants still personify the good 
harvest under the name of Suclm-aea, i.o. Skr. 
*Sttbhikptr^tt, 
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79 . As he endsored liimself to tlie virtuous by [keeping the] observances in 
regard to fasts, bathings and the lUce, and showed a brilliant intellect, men of 
sense kept around him in assemhlies. 

80. When these were complaining in theii* conversation of the flood calamity, 
he said: “I have got the knowledge [for preventing it]. But what can I do 
without means?" 

81. "When the king heard through his spies that he was saying these words 
persistently, as if ho were deranged in mind, ho was surprised. 

82. The king had him then brought up and questioned him about his saying. 
He calmly replied also in the royal presence ; "I have got the Imowledge,” etc. 

83. Thereupon the lord of the earth, though his courtiers declared him 
(Suyya) crazy, was anxious to test [that] knowledge, and placed his own 
treasures at his disposal. 

84. He took many pots [Ml] of money {dlnnmi) from the treasury, and 
embarldng on a boat, proceeded in haste to Ma4(ivardjya. 

85. After dropping there a pot [full] of money, at a village called Nandaka, 
which was submerged in the flood, ha hurriedly turned back. 

86. Though the councillors said: “That [Suyya] is surely only a madman,” the 
king, when he heard this account, became intei’ested in watching the end of these 
[proceedings]. 

87. On reaching in KramarSjya the locality called Yahadara, he thiw 
with both hands money (dimara) into the water. 


84. For Mat}amrajya, tho modem Maria, 
auu note ii. lo. 

_ 86. Tho aito of the Nandaka village, mon- 
tionud ugaiii in v. 108, cannot he Ibcoct with 
certainty. With this immo may poaaihly bo 
conneoted that of tho old Kandi canal which 
takes the water of the Vosau river above Iho 
village of Eaimuk, and aorves for tho irrigiv- 
tion of the narrow strip of land separating tho 
VeStra and Vitastii near AnatnSg and Vij'^bror. 
All the villages sitnatsd between tho two 
rivers lie very low, and are protooted against 
frequent inundation only by high embank- 
ments. 

87. For Kramcavjya, the present 
see note ii, 15. 

Tho position of TaJcfaiara can be fixed, 
thanks to the gloss of A,, which renders the 
name by Dyarayala, Tho latter name, in the 
form I)ydr"yul, is applied to the present day 
to a rooky spur which runs down to tho had 
of tho Vitasta, close to tho yillago of 
Jmd“nyar (74° 22' long. 34° 11' kt!) and 
about throo^ miles below Vaiahamfila. It is 
tho last projection of a mountain-range which 


descends to tho S.B, from the Kaj* Nag 
Peaks. 

Through a narrow cut or saddle in this spur, 
leads the road which forms tho old line of oom- 
mnnicarion on tho right bank of the Yitasta 
between Yarahamula and Muzafiiirabad, A 
lodge of rocks stiotches across the bed of 
the river just at iJie foot of tlie Dyllr"gul 
lidgo, and forms the first serious rapid of 
tlie Yitasta (marked on the Survey map). 
Beyond it boats cannot descend. It is 
evident that operations carried on with 
the object of doepenine the bed of the 
river in tWs locality, and further up in the 
gor^, between Khacrayar and Yarahamula, 
WO& have a marked woct in lowering tho 
water-level of the Yitasta throughout tlie 
Vall^. It is, therefore, probable that the 
tradition reproduced by K. is right in indi- 
cating Yak^adarai Bydrfgul as me extreme 
point of Suyya’s operations in tiio lower course 
of the river. 

For TakfadarS’’ of A we find in L Takfa- 
(JAar«°. The form adopted in the text is the 
one supposed by the etymology of the name, 


Ava»iivaiiua.n 
(A.D. 8S6/'e-883). 


Suyya'i iwrations o 
the Yitasta. 
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3baii« uf juni^on i 
Sindh gild ViloilS, 


[V. 88. 

88-80. There; where the rooks which had rolled down from the inonntaiag 
lining both river hanlrs had compressed the Vitaisfd and made its waters tnm 
backwards [in whirls], the famine-stricken villagers then searched for the money 
{ddmdra), dragged out the rocks from the river, and [thus] cleared the [bed of 
the] Vitastd. 

90. After he had in this manner artfully drained off that water for two or 
three days, he had the Vitastd dammed up in one place by workmen. 

91. The whole river, which Nila produced, was blocked up by Swyya for seven 
days by the construction of a atone dam, a wonderful work. 

92. After having the river bed cleared at the bottom, and stone walls 
constructed to protect [it] against rocks which might roll down, ho removed the 
dam. 

93. Then the [stream], flowing to the ocean, set out on its course in haste, as 
if eagerly longing for the sea after its detention. 

94. When the water left it the land was covered with mud and with 
wiggling fishes, and thus resembled the [night] sky, which, when free from 
clouds, displays black darkness and the stars. 

95. Wherever he knew inundation-breaches [to occur] during disastrouB 
floods, there he constructed new beds for the Vitastd. 

96. The river, with its numerous great channels branching off from the 
original channel, appeared like a block female serpent, which has numerous hoods 
resting on one body. 

97-98. The two great rivers, the SiiidJm and Vitastd, which formerly met 
near the [temple of Visnu] Vainyasvdmin, flowing to the left and right of 
Trigrdmi [respectively], have to this day in the vicinity of the city (S'rinagara) 
their confluence which Suyya first planned, and which will last to the end of the 
world. 

99-100. On the two banlrs of the original (?) confluence there stood the 
[temples of] Vismsvdmin and Vasnyasvdmin, situated in Phalapwra and Pari- 


‘the demon’s cleft.’ This designation evi- 
dently refers to the rematkiiblo catting in 
tho spur above mentioned. To -dam corre- 
sponds also the second part of the modern 
name -iftcl, which in BM. means ‘opening, 
aperture, enti’anco.' IVith it may he com- 
pared the Pahari word which is a fre- 
quent designation of mountain posses, i.o. 
Chofii/aU, Cdrgali on the Pir Pantsid range. 
Both i/td and gali are probably domed from 
Skr. gala, ‘throat, imok ’ ; comp, also the local 
name LurgSgalikd, ii. 4. 

It seems probable that the first part of the 
modem name has a connection with K.’s story. 


DySr*- means ‘money’ in and is the 
equivalent of Skr. dinnam (see Note H, iv. 49e). 
On a visit paid in September, 1 892, to Dy ar^gm 
and the gorge below VarOliamhla, I was not 
able to trace any tradition relating to Snyya’s 
works in this locality. Por descriptions of the 
defile see Mookobovt, Travels, p. 281; Vione, 
Travels, ii. pp. 176 sqq. 

-^61. TheVitasta IS supposed to have its 
source in the NilanSga ; see note i. 28. 

97-100. The intoipretation of these versos, 
as well as the topographical details referred 
to in thorn, have Dean fully discussed in 
Note I in Appendix. 
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hdmpum [respectively] ; whereas on the bamk of the present [eoufluenoe], wHoli 
has got to tlie vicinity of Sundarihhavam, [there stanils the temple of] Hrsikesa 
Yngaidym (‘Yisnu merged in mental ahsti-action ’), the object of Svfya's 
worsliip. 

101. To this day even there are seen, growing on the banlis of the former 
river beds, old trees which bear the mai-ks of the boat ropes fastened [to them] by 
the Nimdas. 

lOd. Ho made the different streams, with their waves which are [like] the 
quivering tongues [of snakes], move about according to his wiD, just as a conjurer 
[does ivith] the snakes. 

103. After constructing stone embankments for seven Yojanas along the 
Vitastd, ha dammed in the waters of the Mahdpadmn lake. 

104. Trained by him, the Vttasld starts rapidly on her way from the basin of 
the Mahapadma lake, like an arrow from the bow. 

105. Having thus raised the land from the water, like [another] primeval 
boai- (Visiju), he tbunded various villages, which were filled with a multitude of 
people. 

106. Keeping out the water by means of [cii’oular] dykes, he gave to these 
villages the appearance of round bowls (kuydo)- [Hence] the people called these 
[villages], which are amply provided with all {kinds of] food stufis, by the name 
of Emrlala. 

107. Even at the present day the rivers, when low in the autumn, display 
multitudes of pales, which stick out, appearing like posts [used] for the tying up of 
water-elephants (Jalehha) in rut. 


Avahtivabman 
(A.O. S55/6-BS3}. 


101. The tonn Nifiida is genBrally appliotl 
to will aborifdual tribes living by hunting and 
iiRhing. Hero ovidontly tho boatmen of the 
Valley arc meant (KS. ham'). Theso occupy 
to thiB day a very low position in tho souial 
Buale, nuiKing cnnaidorably below the ordinary 
cultivator. Fishing plays a groat part in the 
Hanz''s livelihood : comp. Lawbence, Vallw, 

p.818. 

103. Compare regarding the Yojana, note 
i. yOl, K. does not state cloarly from whore 
tho dialauce of seven Yojanaa is to bo mea- 
Bnrod,_ but tho subsequent mention of the 
damming-in of the Vnlur suggests that ha 
refers to the length of the embankments con- 
structed along we Vitasta in its course above 
the Vulur. This assumption is conlinned by 
the actual length of this portion, of the river 
course. It is estimated by Dbew, Jamitm, 
p. 163, at fifty-four mUes, between the Vnlur 
and Kan’bal, the highest navigable point on 


the rivor. K.’s seven Yojanas may be 
I'ochonod approximately as the equivalent of 
forty-two miles, which seems a sulfioiontly 
cloao approach to tho above estimate. 

106. Many of tho villages sitnateil in tlie 
marshy tract to the S. of tlio Vulur lake are 
oncloaecl by artificial ombaukmonts, and corre- 
spond in snupe to the above description. Two 
of these viUages, VU“kitn4°l and 
which are situated close together neat the left 
bonk of tho Vitasta, at ahout 74“ 40' long. 
34“ ID' lat., have preserved to this day in their 
names the desismalion referred to by 

K. For Suyydkimilaltt, soe note v. 120. A 
Jaimhofdala on the bank of the Vulim is 
mentioned by Jonar. 964. The word kmif‘1, 
from Skr. kurjijnla, ‘ ring,’ is still used in Ks. 
as the designation of the round earthenware 
bowl placed in the kanfr (kdetkdhganM) ; 
see regarding the latter Ind. Ant., xiv. 
pp. 266 sqq. ; xv. p. 67. 
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RAJATAEANGIlSfL 


AT^HTWAnilAtl 
(A.D. 865/6-883). 


Sttg^tis iirigation 
e^etcm. 


[V. 108. 

108. The pot Ml of money, which he had dropped in an unfathomable depth 
of water, Avas found in the midst of the dry land when [the village of] Nmddka 
emerged fram the waters, 

109. After examining the different classes of land, he procured a supply 
of river water for the villages, which thus were no [longer] dependent only on 
the rainfall. 

110-112, After Avatering all village [lands], he took from [each] village [some] 
soil, and ascertained, by [observing] the time it took to dry up, tho period Avithin 
which irrigation would be required [for each soil, respeotively]. He [then] arranged 
[accordingly] on a permanent basis for the size and distribution of the watercourse 
for each village, and by [using for irrigation] Ihe An&ld and other streams, em- 
bellished all regions Avith an abundance of irrigated fields which were distinguished 
Tor excellent produce. 

113. Neither Kahjapa nor Bainhar^ana (Balnbhadi’a) bestOAved those benefits 
which the virtuous Smjya produced with ease in that land. 


108, Tho correct reading 
(uijjhit 4'« for A ^bMifdan au° is found in L ; 
comp. V, 8C. 

109-112. For the cultivation of rice, which 
has always bean the staple produce of the 
Valley, irrigation is indispeneablo. We accord- 
ingly find the cultivated area, as it slopes 
doAvn from the foot of the mountains towards 
tho Yitiista or toAvards its tributaries in theside 
valleys, intarsooted by a network of itr%ation 
ohannela, largo and small. The system by 
Avhioh, at present, the Avator is taken off 
from tho mountain streams at certain 
points of their coiArso, and tho arrange 
monts for oouduoting and distributing it, 
have been carefully desoiihed Iw Mr. 
LAAVBEtfCB, Talley, pp. 323 sq. Many of 
tho main channels Avill he found marked 
on the Survey maps, e.g, along tho loAver 
course of tlio Lid*r, Ar"pat, Sind, and othor 
stroania. 

Tho system of irrigation must haA^e boon 
even more oxtonsive in former timea, Avhen 
the populatbn was gioaler. Mnohland which 
is now allowed to he Araste on tho mountain 
slopes, on the Udar plateaus and in the low- 
lying ground near tho marshes, Avas tlien under 
onltivotion. This is shown by the number of old 
urigation-cuta which onoo brought the Arotor 
of tho molting snoAvs from high alpine Marys, 
but have long ago been abandoned. Such I 
could traco m somo instances, e.g. on the 
To9*maidan and on GTat"vath (between the 
Vnlur and Sind VaUoy), at an altitude of over 
11,000 feet.— Old canals serving irrigation 
purposes have already been mentioned m the 


Sutfiimn' Kol ^mrtfasnaji.iladyd), i. 97, and 
Numdi, note v. 86. 

yi am unable to identify the stream speci- 
fically mentioned in our passage, or ovon to 
state with certainty its name. IE tho Avoids 
oalcdra oSnulddydbhii^ contain the partiole ca, 
tho fom of the namo would bo Amla, as 
slioAvn in the translation, or Anuld. But the 
copulative partiole is not nooossarily required 
for the constniotion of the Tilaka. Hence 
the name could be taken as Cdniild, Tlie 
latter foim actually ooonrs in a list _ of 
Eadnur river names as given by that version 
of tho VitasfamSh, which piuports to ho 
taken from tho Adipm’apa (see Poona MS., 
No. 88, Coll 1876-76, and my own _MS., No, 
109). This ovidanoB, however, is itself not 
certain, as tho Nilamata, in which tho identical 
list recurs with slight variations (1362 sqq.), 
shows in all MSS. accessible to me tho form 
Samiila. [A third text, which reproduces 
tho passage, the VarShaTt^ramah,, No. 86 of 
tiiB Poona MSS., Collection 1876-76, gives tho 
name as SdsmlS, This form is easily explained 
as a graphical error for iSamnldJ 
J 118. Regarding tlie share of Kasyapa in the 
desiccation of the Satisaras, whereby EaSmir 
was produced, see note i. 27. _ The Nilamata, 
166 sqq., attributes the draining to Amnia 
(i.e. S'e?a). As ha is related to have struck the 
mountains with the plough (/mis), which is the 
oharacteristio Aveapon of Balabhadra, it is 
clear that tho latter is meant. The Purapos 
consider Dalabhadra or Saiiikarjapa qn 
epiphany of S'e^aj compare 7ip}u Fur., ii. 
p. 211 i V, p. 12. 
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lli-llh. Suyya, wlio possessed aecumiolated religious merits, [aoMeved] in a 
single birtli that lioly work whioli Visiiu accomplislied in foui’ ineamatioEs, viz, 
tho raising of the earth from the water, Uie granting of it to worthy Brahmans, 
the construction of atone dykes in the water, and the subjugation of the [Kaga] 
Kaliya. 

110 - 117 . There, where previously from tho beginning of things tho purchase 
price of a Khari of rice was two hundred Binnaras in limes of great abundance, in 
that very land of Kaimir heneefoith— 0 wonder! — ^tho Shnri of rice came to be 
bought for thirty-six Dinuaras. 

118. On tho bank of the Viiasid, where she leaves the waters of the 
Mahdpad/ma [lake], he built a town resembling heaven, which bore his own 
name. 

119. On the lake reaching to the brink of the horizon, he estahlislied by hiS 
OTO authority a prohibition against the killing of fish and birds, which was to last 
till the end of the world. 


Avahtitabuan 
(a.d. 866 / 6 - 883 ). 


114-116. Tho inoainationa of Visun as 
Varaha, Faraiumina, Famaeandra, and 
ore alludod to. In the first, tho god in tho 
form of a boar raised tho oarth from 
tho bottom of the sea. In tho second, he 
oxtorminatod tho K^attriyas and gave the 
earth to the Braltmans. In tho third, he 
crossed witli his army to the island of Lahka 
on the famous stono bridge which Hanumat 
and the monkeys oonstruotod. His victory 
nvorthoNaga Khliya in the fourth incarna- 
tion is comparod. with tho damming-in of thu 
Nflga Mahapadma, i.o. the Vulur. Comp. 
Vifiiu Fill'., 1 . p. 61; iv, 23; iii. p. 317; iv. 

■“^illi roforonco to tho last comparison, it 
must bo noted that a legend rooordod by 
Jmtm'. 0.33, directly identifies tlio Mahapadma 
Nfigiv iuhahiting tho Vulur with tho Kdlim 
Nuga. Tho same story is known to tho 
Dmaneimramuh., whioh speaks in vorse 33 of 
Kaliya as worshipped in the UUolaaaraa or 
Vulur. 

116-117. Jonar. 876 uUuclos to the aiibJakfa 
created by Snyya. 

118. Tho town built by Suyya, and called 
after him Siajyapura (soo gloss of Aj), is un- 
doubtodly the modem Sdpiir. The latter is 
situated exactly in tho position described by 
K., on both sides of the Vitasta, and about a 
mile below the point where the latter loavos 
tho V ulur lake. The ancient name of tho place 
is still well-blown to the PaijiJits, Prof. 
Bihir.EB, Feport, p. 11, has already proved tho 
necessity of this identification by a reference 
to our passage, whereas Cunningham (Jnc. 


Qeogf.f p. 99) had erroneously taken Soptir for 
K.’a S'uraputa (roeto Hiir^por). Suyyapiu'a is 
montionod again by K., viii. 8128, in oounee- 
tion witli the Mahtpadma lake, and by Jonar. 
Slfl, 869, 878. S'rivara, iii. 188, refers to tho 
building of anewroyalresidenoo atSuyyapura 
by Sul&i Hasan Shah. 

Sopur is 'still a place of some importance, 
and showed at the census of 1891 a popula- 
tion of over 8000 people. For descriptions of 
the present town, which, as Prof. Bueibb, I.o., 
rightly puts it, *’ does not rosomblo heaven, and 
possesses nothing ancient except its nirae,” 
see Moobcroft, Traveb, ii, p. 230; Hugbi., 
Katehmr, i. p. 363 ; Ince, Handbook, p. 220. 

119. In the winter months vast flocks of 
wild geeso and other water-fowl frequent thu 
Vulur lake, wlioro largo numbers of thorn are 
shot 1^ boatmen and others for side in thu 
city. The lake is also rich in fish, and tlie 
populaiiun dwelling in tho villages near the 
taka lives largely by fishing. Gomparo 
Moobobobt, Travels, ii. pp. 227 so. ; Vionb, 
Travels, ii. p. 166; Lawbenob, fallei/, pp. 
128,167. 

A similar prohibition against the kiliing of 
fish and birds on the l&es is recorded by 
Jonar. 958, in the reign of Sultan Zain-iil- 
'ahidin ; comp, also abovo iiL o ; v. 61. As a 
inodem instance of such ' aiiihsa,’ it may he 
mentioned that fishing in tho Vitasta was pi-o- 
hibited under meat penalties for several years 
after tho death of Mahiiraja GnlSb Singh. 

In the translation T have adopted the 
reading of A, sthira’‘, confirmed by L, against 
sthiid'^ of Aj. 
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Avantivaummi 
(A.D. eSB/6.883). 


Avonlivnrwan’s oucl. 


B'a^easavaruan 
(a.i). 883-902). 


[V. 120. 


120. After testowing on Bratmaus tlie village called Suyyakuii^ala, in 
honour of [his mothor] 8uyya, he conslmcted the [dyke called] after her 
Suyydseh. 

121. On the lands which he raised from the water, thousands of villages such 
as Jayasfhala, etc., were founded by AmnUmrman and others. 

122. King Amnli[vai'man\ ruled the earth like Mmdhdtr, and by such pious 
doings made the Krta [Yuga] appear again. 

123. When he was attacked by the illness which was to cause his decease, he 
proceeded to the site which adjoins the [shrine of B'iva] lye^theSvara situated 
at the Tn}m‘esa hill, 

124. Having there become certain of his [noor] doath, he disclosed to 8'%ra, 
at the end of his life and with folded hands, his attachment to the worship of 
Yisiju, which he had long hidden. 

125. Listening to the end to the [recital of the] BhagavadyUd, and thinldng 
of the residence of Vianu (Vaikuntha), ho oast off this [earthly] life with a cheerful 
mind. 

126. That mighty ruler of the earth died in the year [of the LauMka era 
three thousand nine hundred and] fifty-nine (a,d, 883) on the third day of the 
bright half of Asadha. 

127. After the death of this [ruler], the very numerous descendants of Utpah, 
whose minds were filled with pride on account of their power, aspired equally each 
and all to the throne. 

128. Then Matnavardham, the Chamberlain, secured by his exertions the 
kingdom for S'amkaravai-man, the son of King Avantkairmm. 

129. Actuated by enmity towards him (Eatnavardhana), Ea/rnapa, a 
councillor of Yinnapa, placed also a son of S'dravarmm, called SuHhavarnian, 
in power as Yuvaraja. 


ISO. The village of Sityyahei^ala (sic) is 
mentioned by Jwmr, 048, in his description of 
the Yulur, as sitmtod on the outskirts of the 
lake, I have not been able to trace its position. 
Tho Suj/yaeetu is also unknown. 

A, and L give the name of the village, 
evidently wrongly, as Suyyahofdala. 

121. The gloss of A, renders Japaitlmla by 
Jithm I neither of these names is otherwise 
known, 

128. Tho position of Tripureia or Tnpure- 
imra (Tiiphar) has been fully discussed in note 
y. 46. The passage of the S'arvavatara there 
indicated proves the worship of a S'iva Jye?- 
tWvara at that slto. It is evident that K. 
wishes hero to distinguish this Liiiga from 
the other and better known Jye^thelvaras 
whose places of worship have been idontihed 


in notes i. 113 and i. 124. He thorotoro 
speoifios its position by the words Tripur^ 
mdrimiiha. Tho expression used leaves it 
doubtful as to whether the shrine was actually 
on ‘ the hill of Tripuresa ’ or at its foot, i.e. 
noor tlie village of Triphar in the valley which 
loads down to the Dal lake. 

Kjemendra, in the colophon of the Daidva- 
taraoarita, mentions the Tripuresaimlaiikhard 
as his favourite place of reposo. 

124. I have followed above the reading 
drajoBitam of Durgapr.’s edition, winch, 
thougli not home out by the MSS. (both A L 
have °gopitdm), recommends itself as an emen- 
dation. Compsie V. 43, Tho reading 4fir«7li, 
oonjeotured by D. for ifiro (thus A), is actually 
found in L. 

128. Regarding Vimmpa, see v, 26. 
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130. Then there arose between these two, the king and the Ynvaraja, a war 
during which the Idngdom was at every moment as if placed in a awing. 

131. In this [war], 8'ivasaMi and other valiant men, who lost their lives in 
the cause of their master, had an opportunity of getting their high character 
tasted. 

132. Though the enemies of their master promised them wealth and honours, 
they did not court [those] favours, [but thought] solely of their own high honour. 

130. Servants wero then still free from delusions, and, not having yet learned 
[to imitate] the conduct of dogs, proudly disdained to fight for morsels. 

134. 8' aMcuroLmrmm then defeated with difBculty the powerful Ynvaraja, 
and [hereby, as it were,] performed an effective benediction {pmMra) [at the 
commencement] of his own conquests. 

135. Pighting numerous battles with 8cmaravarman and other [rivals], this 
sovereign superseded Fame, though she was to him [lilce] a fond wife, by the 
Glory which he gained [through these conquests, as his second wife]. 

186. Then the victorious and illustrious king, after having defeated his 
kinsmen and won over Fortune, put forth great efforts to conquer the world. 

187. Though the country [of Kator] had through the action of Time become 
reduced in population and wealth, he had nine lakhs of foot-soldiers when he 
marched forth from the ‘ Gate’ {dvdra). 

138. He whose oommands had been disregarded in the purlieus of his 
own capital, verily made the princes [abroad] place his orders on their jewelled 
crests. 

139. King 8'amhamvai'mm revived by his own judgment the tradition 
regarding the conquest of the world, which was falling into oblivion [even] in 
learnod works. 

140. His army was swelled from place to place by the troops of [feudatory] 
chiefs, as a large river by the streams which join it. 

Ml. The shouts of his army were heard not by the troops of the lord of 
Ddrmhhisdra, but by the mountain-gorgos in which that frightened [ruler] took 
refuge. 

142. He surrounded in a moment Earigam with his [own] troops of horse 

131. L gives the name as Simbhakti. stretching between the Yitasta and Cinab to 
187; Regarding the meanincof dvura, see the north of G-urjara or Gujrat. Tire term 
notes i. 122,302; also iv. 404. The route fol- Ddnagah, hy whidh tiie gloss of A, tenders 
lowed by S'aihkaravarman's army (see note Dorvahhisara in our passage, reteiB, as the 
V. 1^144) makes it probable that the frontier note of the same glossator, i. 180, shows, to a 
station on tlio Pir Pantsal route is intended ti'aot in the neiglibourhood of Bhimhhar. The 
here. latter place lies about twenty-eight miles due 

J141. Dflcuaiteai'B, as shown in note i. N. of the town of Gujrat (see note v. 14S-144). 
180, designates the territory of the lower hills 143. The meaning of the verse is doubtful. 


S'AfiKAIIAVi.BUaiI 
(A.n. 883-902). 


Forsign expeditions. 



S'AUEmVJLRMAN 

(a,d. 883-002). 


Oonquost of GSrjara. 
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{harigatia), which were exceptionally nmneroiiB among men, and made him the 
guest of another fortress even before he (Harigana) could reach his [own] strong- 
hold. 

143-144. While he, who had as the advance-guard of his army nine laljhs of 
foot-soldiers, thi'oe hundi'ed elephants and a lakh of horsemen, was wholly bent on 
the oonq^uest of Guijara, he caused Frthmcandra, [the lord] of Tngmta, who was 
afraid of his own overthrow, to ho laughed at in his gloomy delusion (temam). 

14B-147. He (Prthivicandra) namely had previously given his son called 
Bhuvanacand/i-a as a hostage, and was como into his (S'amkaiwaiman’s) neigh- 
bourhood to do homage. Then [however], on seeing the army of that pang] 


Hariffcapa is not mentioned elBawhere. Tho 
mlor of DArvAbhisara oan soarooly bo moant, as 
the latter is subsoquently, v. 209, referred to 
by tbo name of Namvaham. Raiigatpa may 
mean ‘ a troop of lions,’ and tbe verse has been 
translated according to this interpretation by 
ITfoyer md Datt. 

i 43-144. The verse contains a pun on the 
name FftMineandra, ‘ the moon of the earth,’ 
which is cast in darkness (tamasi), 

•*The name Gihjara is preserved in that of 
the modern town of Ovj'rat, situated in Uie 

a Ab plain about five miles from tbe W. 

; of the OinAb, 74” 7' long. 82° 34' lat. 
This evident identification is clearly indicated 
by tho gloss of A,, and has already been noted 
by WiMON, JTi'ifoy, p. Qfi n.; comp, also 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., hi. pp. <302, 1027. 

The name of tho modem toTO is also used in 
an extended sense for the designation of tho 
neighbouring territory, oomprismg the upper 
portion of the DoAh between tho Jolilam and 
Cinrib rivers to the foot of the Bhimbhar tuHs. 
In this sense tho toim is well-known in £a&nir. 

It appeal's tliat tliu older name Gntjara had, 
at the time of tho events here related, a much 
wider territorial application. K. represents 
subsequently, v. 160, ae part of the kingdom 
of Gurjara the Takkadeia, or land of tlio 
Ttthkat, which, as Elueii-tsiang's aooount 
clearly indicates {SM/u-ki, p. 164 sqq. ; life, 
p. 72), lay to the east of the CinAb. In explar 
na-taon hereof, it will bo sufficient to refer to 
tbe very numerous instances, both ancient and 
modem, in which Indian kingdome wore 
dosignated by tbe name of their capitals for 
the time being (comp., ag., tbe use of the name 
Lahore for the whole Pan jab in Uie roign of 
Eapjit Singh). 

For some traditions regarding the early 
bistory of Qnjrat, see Cunningham, Ano. 
Geogr., p. 179. 

For Trigarta, tbo old name of the hill dis- 
trict of Kangra, see note iii. 100. The gloss 


of A, on our passage explains Tiigaiia as 
‘ Nagarakofta,’ moaning thereby the modem 
Kut JCdngm, the chief placo of 'the KAngra 
district. The name Nagark^, as a desig- 
nation of Kot Kangra and its famous old 
fortress, can be traced from the lime of 
Mahmud of £chazna to the present day ; comp. 
AlbSriim’s India, ii. p. 11 ; Cunningham, -drcA 
Bmneg Jdep., V. pp. 166 sq^q. [The proper 
Sanskrit name of tho capital is Sitmi'mapm'a or 
Suiayrmnagara, mentioned in tho Baijnath 
Prataati ; see Rjpigr. Ind., i. 103 n. ; il p. 488.] 

Cunningham, who refers at length, l,o., v. 
pp. 149 sqq. (also in Coins of_ Med, India, 
pp. 100 sqq.), to genealorioal Ibts preserved 
hy the descendants of the KAnpa Rajas, does 
not mention iffiat the names of Pftkiwamdra 
and Bhumrmemdra actually occur in them. 
He, however, justly points out that tho word 
oandra, which forms the second part of those 
names, is similarly found in all the names fur- 
uiabod hy the fomUy rolls. These names, from 
the 14th century downwards, can be chocked 
by coins and other documentary evidence. It 
can, thoreforo, bo safoly assumod tliat tbo use 
of such names goes baok to a much earlier 
period. It is evidently due to tbe tradition 
connecting the Katoch Rajas of Kangra with 
tho Candravam4a. For a later ruler of this 
family, Induamtdra, soo below via. 160. 

K.'s words do not make it clear whether S'aifa- 
karavarmnn’s expedition did actually extend 
to Ti'igarta as assumed, e.g. by Lassen, Ind, 
Alt., ill. p. 1027. Kangra lies far away to the 
E. of the route which K. seems to indicate 
when making the king prooood vift Bhimbhar 
(Dtevabhisara) to GujrAt (Gurjara), and henoo 
to the W. towards tho upper Indus. 

146. The word nlvi iii its rare meaning of 
‘ hostage,’ is fully explained by the gloss wfioh 
A, began to write on our passage, and which A, 
eomiJeted ; compare for the same use of the 
word, vii. 1473 ; viii. 830, 1269, 2216 j Fourth 
Chron. 246. 
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with which moved many feiidatory princes, as it marohed towards him large as the 
ocean, and fearing to be captnred by it on approach, he turned and fled far away, 
failing in resolve. 

148. He whose incomparable beauty those acquainted with the [stories of the] 
past raontion to this very day, appeared to the fr^hteued princes terrible, like the 
god of doath. 

149. The firmly rooted fortune of Alahhdm, king of Qvrjwra, he nprootod in 
battle in a moment, and made long grief rise [in its place]. 

150. The ruler of Qurjara. gavo up to him humbly the TaSi/ca-land, preserving 
[lieraby] his own country, as [if he had saved] liis own body [at the sacrifice] 
of a finger. 


149. Wilson, Eittonj, p. (55, has already 
called attention to the strango name of 
Alakhdna, which has a ouriously Muliniumaclan 
look. We might think of a teimorary exten- 
sion to tlie north of the Muhammadan 
kingdom of Mult&n, whose flourisMng condi- 
tion in the early decades of the 10th century 
is attested by interesting Arab accounts (see 
SuNAm), MSmii'e, pp. 212 sqq.). But it is 
not easy to bring such an assumption into 
accord with K’s subsequent statement as to 
AlakhAna’a dependence on Lalliya S'ahi of 
Bdahhinda- The Eindu dynasty of the 
‘ S'ilhis of Kabul,’ of wliioh Lalliya S'ahi was 
probably the founder (see note v. 162-155), and 
which held soveroign sway over the whole of the 
Northern Paujah down to Mafimud of Shaznn, 
appears throughout its existence as a power- 
ful opponent of Muhammadan advance. 
vl60. The Tflto-land (Takkadola) is men- 
tioned' only oiioe more in tiie Bajat., vii. 1091, 
as Takkavimyu, As an ethnic designation, 
faika is uaod in ooimeotion with the names 
i>f certain persons, vii. 620, 1001, 1064, 1207. 

Cunningham has rightly oonneetecltho name 
^kka irith that of 'we kiu^om of Tseh-kia,’ 
which Hinon-tsiang reachedafter travelling to 
the S.E. of Rajapuri or Bajauri (see Ano. 
(TPoyr,, pp. 148 sqq. ; Si-yu-hi, i. pp. 185 sqq.), 
The kingdom of Tseh-kia is aescribod as 
bordering in the B. on the Vipasa ^Bias), and 
in the W. on the Indus. Its capital was in 
close proximity to the old city of She-kie-lo. 
The latter place is undoubtedly identical with 
the ancient Sakala, famous in Biahmauicol 
and Buddliist tradition (V, nn St.-Mabtib, 
Mivmire analytique, p. 77). S'akala is men- 
tioned in the Mahubharata as the capital of 
the Madras or Babikas, tribes settled in tlie 
modern Panjah (Lassen, Pentapot, hid., 
pp. 19 sqq. ; Ind, Alt, i. p. 801), and with the 
Bahikas we find the Takkas aotually iden- 
tified in Eemaoandra’s synonymic Lexicon 


(Aikid/idmeintmoJii, od. Boehtlingk-Bieu, 
verse 969). _ o 

The position of Sakala has not yet been 
fixed with certainty, though it has been the 
suhjoot of much specumtion witli special 
regard to the supposed identliy of S'akala 
with the Sayyaka oi Arrian and the Ssy^a 
(or Euthydemia) of Ptolemy (see e.g. (juN- 
NiNQHAM, Anc. Cfeoyr., pp. 179 sqq,). It is, 
howevei’, probable mt the ancient dty ivas 
situated somewhere between the Ginab and 
Bavi. There we should then have to look for 
the seat of the Tokka tribe, which in Hiuen- 
tsiang’s time appears to have ruled the 
greatestpartoftheNorthemPanjab. Towards 
the end of the 9th century its power must 
have boon considerably reduced, as in our 
passage the term Takkadehi is evidently 
used in a far more restricted sense than 
Hiuen-tsiang's 'kingdom of Tseh-kia.’ 

Cunningham {Ano, Geogr., p. 161) was evi- 
dently right in tracing hack to our Tokka the 
name TakMar which Alberuni gives {o a region 
situated toTihe S. of tlie Pir Panteal Range 
and neighbouring on the region of ZauhSmr 
(Lahore). Compare India, i. 208 j ii. 8, with 
the translator’s note on the first passage; also 
Note .B (iv. 177), § 12. CCunningham thought 
to have recognized the namo Takka also in 
Tagin („)fU>), the designation used for an 
Indian territory by Ibn Khord&dboh and Ebn 
Bosteh. Prof. Bo Ooeje’s critical editions of 
those geographers, however, show this name as 
Tiifm (t,?!!,) ; see Jiibl. OeoyrapA. Ai'abioonen, 
vi. p. 18 (trans.) ; vii, p_. 186. The position of 
this territory seems quite uncertain.! 

The gloss of A, deserves mention only as a 
curiosity. This modem glossator sees in 
Takka the name of the ‘Atak river,' i.e. the 
Indus, and identifies Tiikkado4a with Skardo ! 

For the onstom hero alluded to of outting 
a fingor as a mark of submission, see note 
viii. 1694. 
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(A.I). 883-902). 


Ji’oundation of 
SiafnlarapuTii 


151. He caused tie sovereign power, wMcli tie superior king Bhqja iad 
seized, to ie given up to tie scion of tie ThahUya family, wio iad become Ms 
servaat in tie office of ciamierlain. 

152-156. Alalckdm’s support, the illustrious LalUya S'dhi — ^wio, [placed] 
between tic rulers of tie Barads and Ttmifhas as between a lion and a boar, 
resembled Aryamrta [as it Hes] between tie Ilirndlaya and Vindhya [mountams] ; 
in whose town of Udablidnda [other] kings found safety, just as tie mountains in 
the ocean when threatened by tie danger of having their wings out [by Indra] ; 
whose mighty glory [outshone] the kings in the North, just as the sun-disc [out- 
shines] tic stars in heaven, — ^he was not received into service by [S'amkai'avarmau], 
who desired to remove him from his sovereign position. 

156. When, after thus offeoti]^ tho conquest of [all] regions, ie returned to 
his own land, he built in a locality called PaKcosofra a town [called S'aihkarapura] 
after his own name. 


161. Cunningham, Arch, Swnm Rip,, ii. 
p. 226 ; X. p. lOlj has proposed to identify the 
‘ Adhiraja’ Bhya mentioned in our passage 
with the ‘independent aovere^in’ {parmne- 
iuara) Bhoja, who_ is named aa reigning in the 
Deogarh inscription, dated A.i>. 882, in a 
Gwalior inscription of A.D. 876, and in the 
Pehoa inscription of a.d. 882-888. Ihis King 
Bhoja must, upon the evidence of the Sfyadopi 
insoription, edited hy Prof. Kielhom, be 
assumed to have been a ruler of Kanyakubja 
or Kanauj j see Rpiyr, Ind., i. p. 170. 

In connection with the above named in- 
scriptions our passage has bean repeatedly 
discussed, thus by Mr, Plbdt, Ind. Ant, xv. 
p. 110 ; Dr. Humzsoh, JSpiffr. Ind., i. p. 166, 
and more fully hy Prof. BOhme, ^or, Ind., 

i.p.l8e. 

The wording of our passage is unfortunately 
not dear enough to allow of the proposed 
identification being considered as oer&in. As 
already pointed out by Prof. BuMer, K.’a 
words do not necessarily imply that Bhoja 
was S'amkaravttrman’s contemporary, as Cun- 
ningham assumed. Hence the dose approach 
of we insoriptional dates above mentioned to 
S'aiiikaravarman's period of reign (a.d. 888- 
902) cannot be considered condusive evidence 
for this identification. The text allows, in 
£act,_ an interpretation, according to which 
Bhoja somewhat preceded S'eThkaravatraen. 

K.'s expression Bhqjudhiryma further 
admits of the renderiim, ‘Mug of theBhojas,’ 
as suggested hy Dr. Hultesoh, to. In iiiiB 
ooBe_ we ^ould have hero the ethnic term 
Bhoja, which is woll-hnown to the Ipies and 
FurSpas. It must, however, he mentioned 


that ilie exact location of this term is not 
known, and that the latter itself cannot be 
traced otherwise in liistorical documents. 

The syntactical construction of onr verse 
also offera diffloulties, We miss the second 
object of the person witli which adSpayat 
ought to be construed. The use of the 
locative {Thahhiyakamiaye), where wo should 
expect the dative, is also peculiar, 

I am unable to make any suggestion as to 
the name r/tailAfyaAa, which is not found dse- 
whem. Can it have anything to do with that 
of the Fapdit Thakkiya mentioned iv. 491 f _ 

16S-155. The historioal data contained in 
this passage, as well as the position of Uda- 
bhatfdapurajiuiye been fuHy discussed in Note J. 

166. The identity of the town here 
referred to with the modem Baton is clearly 
established by verse v. 213. This informs 
us that the town founded by King S'aih- 
karavarman, and called after his own name, 
was subsequently Imown only by the designa- 
tion Battana, ‘the town.’ The riossator in 
tho note on this passage renders Partsisa hy 
Battan, This idonfifloation was known 
to ttie Fapdit informants of Cunningham 
{j.A.BB., 1848, p. 281), and to P. Sahibram, 
who speaks of we place as Saihkaravarma- 
pum m his Tirthaa, The name originally 
intoded for tho town was undoubtedly 
Sa’/tikarapum, and this is used by K?emendra, 
Samayam, ii. 18, The glossator Aj on om' 
own passage reproduces it in the BA. form 
of Bahkai’pur. 

It is possible that a recollection of the 
original name survived locally to the time of tho 
glossator by tlie side of the customary designs- 
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V. 164.J 

157. He was attached to [his queen] Sugandhu, the daughter of the illus- 
trious Smmii'dja, the ruler of the northern region, just as the moon [is] to the 
full-moon day. 

158. In company with her, the king, who resembled Indra, built in that 
fine town the [temples of S'iva] 8'aMaragmrUa and Sugandlieh. 

1.59. In [charge of] these two temples of the lord of GlaurT, he placed the 
Brahman Nuijaica, who was versed in the four Yedas, and who was like a familial' 
dwelling-place to Sarasvati. 

100. Poets and Idngs of these modern times augment their own work by 
plundering the poems or the property of others. 

161. Thus this ruler, who possessed but little character, had whatever was of 
value at Pmhdsa^mm, carried off in order to raise the fame of his own city. 

163. Because what gave fame to that city was [only] what is [still to be. 
found] at Pnitmia,— the weaving of [woollen] cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, 
and the like. 

183. The minister Batnamrdhana, who had seeui'ed the crown for the king, 
built the glorious [temple of] Sadasiva, called Batnavardhanesa. 

164, 0 wonder! Kings, after having purified themselves in the torrents 


tion of Pattona i Patan, though the latter must 
have already provailed in K. s time. It may 
also be assumed that the annotator lost sight 
of V. 313, and erroneously thought he oould 
roeogniae S'oriikaravarman’s _ town in the 
modern village of ISfanJcarpor in the SAShubad 
Pavgttija (7f)“ U' long, 33° 37' lat,). Neither 
the name of S'amkarapura, nor that of Pafi- 
cusatra, oaii now be traced at Patan. 

l‘a(an is a large village situated on the 
high road from S'rinagar to Varflliamula, 
cire. 74° 37' long. 31° 10' lat. It was 
formerly the chief place of the Til'gam Par- 
ana; SCO MoOBCHon, Travels, ii. p. 113; 
ViONE, Travels, p, 168, Since Mi’. Lawonoo’s 
settlement, it lias become tho headquarters uf 
a 'f alisil, Begarding the ruins of Patan, see 
note V. 168 ; oorap. also v. 162. 

167. SvCmiruja may he supposed to have 
been a ruler in the Dard temtory, or in some 
neighbouring tract. 

168, The temples founded by S'amkanir 
varman and his consort have been correctly 
identified by Cminingham with the two 
ruined temples siill standing at the viUage of 
Patan. A full description of these straotures, 
which are not of groat dimensions, and which, 
unlike most Eaimirian temples of old date, 
do not appear to have boon surromided by 
pillared quadrangles, has been given by 


Cunningham in JA.S.B., 1848, pp. 283 sq. 
For reproductions, see Com, Ano. Build., 
pi. 28-86, 

Judging from K.’s remarks, y. 161 sq., it 
appears that S'amkaravsrffian obtained the 
building materials for his new town, and 
perhaps for these very temples, from tho 
great ruins of Pari/iasapura (Pat*Bp6r) ; 
comp. Note B, iv. 194-264. The distanoo 
betweon tho site of those ruins and Paj^n 
is only about seven miles, and oommunioa- 
tion by boat ossy across tlio marshes of tiie 
Pamhfsar. 

159. Abhinavagupta and subsequent Kad- 
miriau writers quote a Bhatfa Ndyaka as an 
author on Alameura ; comp. Prof. BfiniEB’s 
Meport, pp. 64, 67 ; Cat Catalog., p. 286. 
Could tins possibly be the scholar mentioned 
in our passage ? The Cat. Catalog, does not 
know of anotlier writer of that name. 

16S. Pattona (lit. ‘ town') is here evidently 
used as the name of S'aiiikaravarman'B town, 
and ought to have been shown aocordingly in 
the Ed, j comp. v. 313 and note v. 166. fe.’s 
description of the place as a lively market- 
town, without further distinction or objects 
of interest, is still applicable to the modem 
Pafan, which has a fairly largo Bazaar, and has 
become tho headquarters or a Tabsil since the 
last settlement, 
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of fame, become impure by indulgence in vices, liko tke elepbants by [covering 
themselves with] dust after bathing. 

165. In course of time, then, the king’s mind became absorbed by excessive 
habits of avaiioe, and he became an expert in the [ait of] oppressing his subjects, 

166. Losing most of his treasure by the distractions to which he abandoned 
himself, he carried off again and again, by skilfully designed exactions, whatever the 
gods and others owned. 

167. This robber of what the temples possessed in villages and other [properly], 
established two new [revenue] ofdcos, called A^^a^atilMga (‘ the share of the 
lord of the market’) and Qrhak^tya (‘domestic affairs’). 

168. He took from the temples the profits arising fr’om the sale of incense, 
sandal- wood, and other [articles of worship], imdei' the pretext that they were tke 

-[king’s legal] share of the selling pries. 

169. Then, again, he plundered straightway sixty-fotu’ temples, through 
special officers [placed oyer them] under the pretence of [exercising] supervision, 

170. The king resumed the villages which belonged to the temples, against a 
compensatory assignment {praiikai'a), and [then] cultivated the laud himself as [if 
he were] an agriculturist. 


167. I translato aceording to L, which 
reads correctly mra^rhagrameV for A. pura- 

The interesting passage v. ] 67-177, hes hoen 
recently translffted hy Prof, Joixv in his 
paper ^htahiitomakes mt der Rdgatavaiigiifi, 
Pestgabe an A. Weber, 1896, p. 86. 

For the correct understanding of the 
administrative details here referred to hy R, 
it is necessary to consult Chapter xvii., ‘ The 
old administration,’ in Mr. Laweenob’s 
Valley, pp. 899 sqq. A perusal of our passage, 
and of other references in the Chronicle (sec 
vii. 1088, 1107 ; vili. 2224, 2613), proves fliat 
the elaborate system^ of taxation wMoh 
oppressed Kaiimir \intil quite recent times, 
yntli its manifold imposts on all produots and 
industries, its State monopolies and demands 
for forced labour, dates back to very oarly 
times. A statement of the revenue assess- 
ments on the different parts of the Yalloyin 
Alcbar's time, is supplied hy Abu-l-PazI {Aln-i 
Akb., ii. p. 860 sqq,), but it gives no details as 
to the various imposts of wliich these demands 
were composed. For very onrious details 
regarding the taxes due from the villages and 
the town-population in 1871-72, see the 
offirial estnuato of receipts for that year, 
reproduced by Mr. Lawbenob, Valley, pp. 
286 sq. 

In this estimate we find a variety of direct 


taxes on market shops, artificers, etc. Tlio 
coUeotion of revenue from 'similar sources 
might have been entrusted to S'amkarsvai> 
man’s now ollioB, the Aiftmatibhaya. 

The receipts of the Gi'hakftya office arc 
partly apedfied below, v, 176. They may 
possibly have included also fees levied at 
certain domestic events, such as marriages, 
YajuopBvitaB, etc. Fees of this kind aro ra- 
feired to in viii. 1428. The yrhakftyadltikiim 
is mentioned again, vii. 42. 

169. Theso temples may he supposod to 
have been such as had been founded by 
former Idngs and their families. Shrines of 
this kind are still in Ka4mir imder tlie 
Maharaja’s direct control. 

170. Thetext of this vera6,as given by A, 
is scarcely correct. I have translated above 
according to the reading totptdtiia, which 1 
restore from tetmtlv/n, of Ti; A has wtpatlMi. 

It appears that the king resumed riffages 
which had been held as Agiaharas ny 
temples, on the understanding riiat a fixed 
amount should he returned in compensation 
from tho revenue of these villages, llio 
land of these villages was subsequently 
taken under direct fiscal management, which 
made it easy to reduce tho compensatory 
allotment as explained in the next verse. 
Instances of certain plots of land being 
directly farmed hy the State are not rare in 
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171. He reduced the weight in the scales by one-third, and [still made out] 
that he gave more to the temple-corporation {i>arxad) than the [dne] annual 
allowance, pretending [that deductions wore due] on account of food supply, price 
of woollen clonks, and the like. 

172. When ho was in another region, he fined those villagers who did not 
come and carry thoir loads, for one year, hy the value of the load [calculated] 
according to tho [higher] prices of that region. 

17a. In tho next year he fined ivithout any fault all villagers in the respective 
villages, by the value of the load according to the same oalcnlation. 

174. Thus he introduced that well-lmown [sy.stem of forced] carriage of loads 


which is the harbinger of misery for the ' 
Ka&nii'. Such areas are tcohnically known as 

A soinowhat similar procedure was followed 
l)y M.'iharaja Gul&b Singh, Soon after taking 
possession of Ka^mir, he resumed almost all 
the Jagirs granted during Moghul, Pathiiu and 
Sildi times, and allotted in thoir stead fixed 
bounties, of oonsiderahly reduced value, from 
a consolidated fund since known as Bhar- 
murtha. 

171. The meaning of this vorse is doubtful, 
and the text perhaps defective. For var^a- 
ilmiMi of A, I read now with L varxml^atk. 
This word 1 take, like the pnitikam of the 
preceding verse, to refer to the revenue assign- 
ment which had been made to the tem;^as 
’ and their Purohita-corporotions {parsad) on 
resumption of the original land-grants. 

Til paying over tho fixed assignment of rice 
or other produce, it was easy for the king's 
ofiicials to defraud tho grantees systemati- 
cally hy tho use of wrong weights. Certain 
other contributions in kind made to the 
temples seem to have fumislied an excuse for 
these unhiiwfnl dednetious. 

bind-raronuo in Kamnir was until quite 
recent years generally rualizod in kind. This 
system was, as the Ain-iAkh. (ii. p. S(i(!) shows, 
evidently very old. Tho great opportunities 
for peculatiun which this time-honoured 
system offers to ofiicialB of all classes, have 
been graphically closoribed by Mr. Lawbenoe, 
Vnllei/, PJ 1 , 40!) sqq. Among the abuses con- 
nected with the system, the manipulation of 
the scales figures in the first place. 

Eogarding tho proper meaning of the term 
par^adfSaa note i. 88. A different explanation 
of the passage is given by Prof. Joinv, I'eat- 
paht an A. iVeber, p. 86 ; comp., however, the 
meaning of tribhdi/a in P, W. 

172-174. We have in these verses probably 
the first reference to the system of forced 
labour, wliicli under tho name of Ssir-legdr 


illapfcs, and wbiob ia of tliiiieen kinds. 

has remained to this day ono of tho most 
characteristic features of Ka^mir administra- 
tion. The nature of the county, and the 
absence of proper roads, renders it necossBiy 
to use load-carriers in preference to all other 
means of transport. The system of conic 
entailed hereby opens the way for ranch 
oppression. The manifold ahuses oonnaotod 
witli'Begir’ in Ka^mir, are fully discussed 
by Mr. Lawhencb, Valley, pp. 411 sqq. In the 
absence of a special labounng olass, the whole 
demand for transport laboiu: falls on the 
villagers. Expeditions outside the Valley 
have at all times been dreatlocl by the aOTiciil- 
tnrists, on account of the hardships irapliotl by 
the increased requisitions for carriage. Untu 
the rooent road to Gilgit was constructed, the 
rumour that transport was required for troops 

a in, or coming from, that direction, 
cause a general stampede among the 
villagers {Valley, p. 418). Tim sufferings of 
the load-carrying villagers on such an 
expedition are referred to by K. viii. 
2613. 

S'amknravarmou was eertiiinly not the first 
to levy Bugur for transport purposes, but he 
seems to have givon to tliis corefe a syste- 
matio o^anisation {rudkMiimfhl), aud to 
have useclit also for fiscal extortion. Villagers, 
it appears, who did not turn up to carry their 
allotted loads, were fined by tho value of tho 
latter at enhanced rates, and the same ’ fine 
was levied the following year a second time 
from the village as a whole. The thirteen 
kinds of the conee referred to in verso 174 
oanuot bo specified. The term rtulhaltkaml/ii 
recurs in vii. 1088, where exemption from this 
impost is montioned as a privilege granted to 
the Pnrohitas of a temple. Possibly the 
term included, like tho modern £ur-beyilr, tlie 
various requisitions for milage produce, until 
recently free of payment, wluoh could be 
made by oflidals ; comp. Valley, p. 414. 
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175. By levying [contributions] for tbo monthly pay of the Skandakas 

village clerks {gi'amahdyasiha), and the like, and by vaiious other ]jg 

drove the villagers into poverty. 

176. Thus, by deducting or adding to the [due] weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the Qrhahrtya [ofSce]. 

177. He appointed in this special office five secretaries {divim), and as the 
sixth the treasurer {(jaTijavam) 8'aJmca (?), who was [also] called Lavaia. 

178. Thus this foolish [ruler] aeceptod [residence in] hell for biinsalf in order 
to benefit by his sinful acts future kings or the functionaries. 

179. None but S'aMamvai'umn was the cause that the learned in this land 
have lost respect and the Mugs their royal dignity. 

180. By this Mng, who was foremost among fools, tliose sons of slaves, the 
Kiiynsthas, were brought [to power], who by abstracting the wealth of honest 
people destroy [the Idngs’] renown. 

181. Under his care the land fell into the power of the Kayasthas to such 
an extent that its Irings meet with reproach, as if they were plundering it. 

182. When the people were thus cruelly suffei-ing, the king’s son, Qojidla- 
mrman by name, who was touched by compassion, on one occasion addressed [his 
father] with the following words : 

183. " 0 father, the boon, which you once offered to me, has remained un- 
claimed. This I now ask from you who are true to your engagements.” 


175. Tlvo gmnakdyastlia is in all proba^ 
bility the official ancestor of the present 
Patwaci (K§. pafeiii^), The latter is the 
village accountant, who keeps the papers 
showing the area of the holdings of the 
villagara, with their revennaasaessments, otc. ; 
see Yalleif, pp. 400, 446. The meaning of the 
term ihandaka is doubtful. It is found also 
Samaymn, vi. 15. It designated, perhaps, the 
village headman, the modem MiiqBAdam or 
Lamhai'dar,who as the person direray respou- 
sible fur tho payment of the revonue. Las since 
old days been an important factor in rural 
administration; comp. FoWsy, p. 447. [The 
proper spelling of tho word is possibly 
fikamlkcika t comp, remark on ekmddvara, i. 

60 j 

In the statement of the taxes levied from a 
Ka&mri village in 1883, we stiU find speci- 
fied, in addition to the regular assessment, 
a ‘ Patwiiri tax,’ a ‘ Kamingo tax,’ and a ' tax 
on account of establishment'; comp, 
p. 416, Those taxes evidently oorrespond m 
character to tho imposts mentioned in our 
passage. The latter shows also clearly that 
the institution of village officials existed long 


before the times of the Moghuls, to which it is 
popularly attributed; see Mr. Lawbcnc&’b 
Talley, p. 197, and my nolo thoroon, 

Vn. Tho proper explanation of the tem 
divim, used by K. also in vii. Ill, 119; viii. 
131, has been given by Prof. BtinLEB, Jhd. 
Ant., vi. p. 10. Prom the passages of ths 
Lokaprakdsa ipioted thcro, it becomes evident 
that tho Diviras were officials who had to do 
with writing and accounts. Thus a passage 
in the lii. Prakfiia mentions the various 
olaases of Diviras as gaiyadiviras, nagara- 
diviras, grSmadivms, khavSkiditirm, The 
word is deiivod from the Persian diHr, 
‘ writer, secretary’ ; see JTJ’. W,, s.v. 

The Lamfa of our passage is evidently the 
same person who is referred to in v. 206 and 
viii, 203 as a load-carrier {bharika) by origin. 
Could sakaca be a term romrring to the same 
oooupabion? Tlie term gallgavam is un- 
doubtedly identical, as already recognized by 
Benfey, with the Persian gar;fivar, ‘treasm'er ’; 
see P. W., s.v. In the list of officials given at 
the commencement of the Lokapr., the gaiija- 
vara is mentioned along with the ko^fhddh^ti 
and gaHjSdhipaii, 
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184. “From these exactions which Your Majesty has introduced at the 
instigation of the Kfiyasthas, breathing is the only vital function which nowa- 
days remains [free] for men.” 

185. “ And, indeed, my father, you do not derive the slightest benefit from 
this oppression of the people cither for [this or the next] world.” 

]8fi. “Who con account for what is told about the invisible and liiddcn 
sphere? [But] even in this visible existence one sees from such actions no other 
[result] but evil." 

187. " On the one hand, there are the endless misfortunes of the subjects, 
such as plagues and famines, and on the other, again, nothing but the avarice of 
the king.” 

188. “ The splendour of a ruler who practises avarice, causes no one pleasure, 
[as little as that] of a fl.ower out of season, which does not promise a fruit.” 

189. “ Liberality and kind speech bring ever-ything undei- the power of the 
Idng. Avarice, [however], is bent with force upon destroying in the first place these 
two [qualities].” 

190. “ As the cloud destroys the lustre, duration, and splendour of a winter 
day, so does avarice that of the long." 

191. “The kinsmen of [a king] who shuns enterprises from fear of their 
expense, become seditious. No servants would show devotion to him who is too 
faint-minded to reward their services. His own people will always attempt the life 
of [that king] who accumulates riches. What evil is there which avarice, [acting] 
like an enemy, does not quickly bring upon a king?” 

19-2. “ Therefore, 0 protector of the people, abolish this new impost, called 
' the king’s revenue ’ {rujanamvahaiia], which has been introduced from avarice, and 
which takes away the people’s life.” 

]9:i. When the long had heard these words of the prince, which were inspired 
by benovolcirce, he slowly spoke as follows, whilo a smile lit up Ms under lip : 

194. “ TMs speech of yoius, which charms by its human sentiments, and is in 
keeping with your [youthful] looks, brings now back to my miird the feelings of a 
bygone time.” 

195. “ My dear son, once when I was a young boy and had a teirder heart 
just lilce you, I cherished abundant affection for the people.” 

196. “ As such I was taken about by my father, on foot and without shoes, 
dressed in heavy armour when it was hot, and in transpai’ent [thin] cloth when 
it was cold." 

197. “ Wlren those who went before [the king], saw me as I was running by 
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tlie aide of tlie horaea during tlie chase and elsewhere, tom hy the thorns and with 
tears in my eyes, they made representations to him.” 

108, " He replied to them; ‘ Since I have attained the throne from common 
rank, I know the hardships [experienced] by attendants at different times during 
their aervieos,’ ” 

ion, “ ‘After undergoing such misery, this [my son] will ho sure to know the 
troubles of others when he comes to the throne. Otherwise he might remain 
ignorant [of them], having been born on the throne.’ ” 

200. “Though my father gave me a good training by such devices, yot I 
have thus oppressed my subjects, since I attained the royal dignity.” 

201. “ Just as living beings, when born, forget tbe pain [which they endured 
while] kept in the womb, so the king, as soon as he obtains the crown, needs 
[forget] his fomer thonghts," 

20'2. “Therefore, you yonrsolf shonld grant me to-day this one boon. May 
you not after ascending the throne oppress your subjects even more ! " 

20.3. Thus he spoke scomfiilly to the boy, who stood shame-faced, and the 
king’s roguish confidants looked on, smiling at each other. 

20.1. IJudcr this [liing], who from fear of having to be liberal was aveite to 
the society of diatiugnished men, poets like Bhallata and others had to lead the 
meanest existence. 

•20.J. Great poets went withoixt pay, but Lmata, [who had boon] a load- 
carrier, drew by bis favour a pay of two thousand DDonaras. 

•200. Thus this [king], who did not speak the language of the gods [among 
men, i.o. Sanskrit], but nsod vulgai- speech (apalhramia) fit for drunkards, showed 
that he was deacended from a family of sphit-distillers. 

207-208. The heard hound up under the head-dress, the furefiugor at the point 
of the noso, the look fixed in abstraction, — theso habits, whioh were befitting a 
person of merit, became tho object of ridicule when [displayeil] by the minister 
Snl-hanljd, who pleased the whims of the evil-conducted king, just as [when such 
habits are mimicked] on the stage. 

200. I’earing treachery, he slew at night the brave Numvdhana, king of 
BandhluHilm, who cherished no evil intent, together with his followers. 


804. lihnllafn ia Imown ns the author o£ 
the extant BliallatuSatufia, and a dictionary 
oiJled BmlamaHjittH ; he is quoted repeatedly 
hy Ksemi’ndra ; comp. Cat. Catalog., p.337. 

206. Lavata is ovidontly the ‘ troasnter’ of 
that name numtioiiod above, v. 177. 

K. docs not stty for what period the allow- 
anoo of 2000 Diunaras was drawn. From a 
eomparison of iv. 496, where the same exprer 


sion vriam is used, it becomes probable that 
a daily aUowanoe is meant ; oomp, also vii. 
146 sqq. After what has been explained re- 
gardinp; the ‘ Dinnara ' reckoning in Note H, 
'Thousanders’ of the Kafeir currency 
per diem cannot bo considered extravagant 
pay according to modem ideas. 

209. Tho king of Dtevabhisara here 
mentioned is probably identical with the 
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210. Struck by the curse of the people, this king of wicked conduct lost 
twenty or thirty children without [previous] illness. 

211. Those Irings who do evil to their subjects, have their family , their glory, 
their life, their wives, nay, even their name, destroyed in a moment. 

212. Thus it has boon said [before], and will be said in future. And inaiii- 
festly this should be hold, since on account of his ci'uelly even the name of this 
[king] has vanished. 

213. What other ruler founded, liko S'amharavammi, a city under his own 
nnme (S'ajhkarapura) which [subsequently] lost its [praper] appellation, and beemue 
known only by the name Pattma (‘ the to\vn ’) ? 

214. A son of SiiTtharaja’ii sister, whom- he had made ‘lord of the Gate’ 
{dvdrddM^a), met his death through negligence at a place called Vmnaka. 


S'^jlKARAVAIUIAN 
(A.D. 883-902). 


KamoSImm who figures as tlio son of the 
Darvabhisara king Kara in tlio pedigroo of the 
Lohara family ; soe vii. 1282. It is ourions that 
Uie narrative does not explain how the Idng 
of DArvabhisiira, who on S'afiikaravarfflanQ 
expedition to the south had retreated into the 
mountains, came to plaoe Idmsolf in the king’s 
power. 

310. The expression trMadvMa cannot 
he explained as 30 4-20^ i.e. ‘fifty,’ as pro- 
posed in Iho gloss of A„ in view of the passage 
viii. 12(1, where the latter figure is impossible. 

813. Comp, note v. 158. 

814. Dvahadhipa. — The term dvaracUiipa, 
literally ‘ lord of the (late (or Gates),’ along 
with its equivalents, dourapati, dvaresa, dvard- 
dhimtra, dvamndyaka, dvdrddhikdrin, is of most 
frequent occurrence throughout the Clu'ouide 
(see Index). It has hitherto boon interpreted 
as denoting a ehiof ohamborlain (P. W., Troyor, 
liussen), or tho administiutor of a supposed 
province Dvfirii (Dutt). A careful examina- 
tion of all piissagos makes it, however, quite 
certain that it closignatod the high officer who 
hold charge of the passes leading into Katnilr. 
Of the latter wo have shown in note i. 122 
that they were all iinifonnly known by tho 
designation dvdra or ‘ gate.’ 

Ill the note qnoted, reference has already 
been made to the high iinportaiioo which was 
attached at all times to the guarding of these 
passes. Tlio mountain-barriers which enclose 
Kasmir like great wiills, leave but a small 
numte of approaches praotiooWe for a foreign 
inviUiion. The history of Kasmir down to 
the present century shows clearly that it was 
on the defence of these approaches that the 
safety of tho Valley has always depended. 
We can hence easily understand why the 
protection of these passes, and the general 
command over the watch-stations {draiiga, 


4hakka) estahlished on them, should have 
been entrusted to a special high officer, a kind 
of ‘ lord of tho Matches.’ 

That this was, indoed, the function of the 
officer variously named dmradhipa, dvdmpaii, 
etc., is made ovidont by a scries of oharactei'- 
iatic passages in tho last two Bouke. In 
viii 422 we are plainly told that the charge 
of the Aoara required soldierly qualities and 
implied rough dutios; vii. 217 shows us an 
ofeer holdmg the dmrddkikSra who, like 
the Dvaridhipa of our passage, falls bravely 
in battle with the KhtUae, That the latter, 
held the territories unmediately to the 3. anrl\ 
W. of the Katoir Valley, and wore alwoysi 
troublesome neighbours, has been shown in 
note i. 317. Thus, too, we find the valiant 
Kondarpa as ‘lord of the Gate ’ ever engaged 
ni exp^itions against Biijapuri and other 
froulior territories, vii. fi70 3qq.,071 sqq. Of 
his successor it is specially noted that he was 
able to carry on his duties owing to his wealth, 
which pemuttod him to koop up a large armed 
force, vii. 55)9 sq. Subsequently, wlion Kiin- 
darpa had resumed once mote the chticgo of 
the ‘Gate,’ he successfully Wiirtls off an inroad 
of the pretender Bliuvanaraja, vii. 900 (eonip. 
also vii. .)81). It is he, too, who ondeayoura 
to prevent the escape of tho rebel prince, 
Tijayamalla, by olosmg the routes leading 
to the Darad territory, vii. 912. Malla, a 
member of tho royal family, while holding 
temporarily the post of Dvlrapati, tmder 
Kaliiaa, wages waronneighboiuing cluefs, and 
invades Unisa, vii. 581 sqq. Another ‘ lord of 
the Gate’ is repiesentcd, vii. 1172, as exer- 
cising judicial power over tho commandant of 
a fronfcr fort, etc. 

Throughout tho viii. Book, too, we see the 
succBSsivo ‘lords of tho (late’ exorcising 
military functions, partioidarly in connection 
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215. Boused to anger by tbis [event], the king set out on an eipedition 
himself, and after destroying Virdmlta, proceeded full of lust [for conquest] towards 
the northern region [uttardpatha). 


with troubles in the border territories ; comp. 
Q.g. viii. o74, 692, 740, 1006, 1832, 1827 sqq., 
2281, 2603 sqq., etc. 

From the oxpressions which K. uses when 
recording the frequent triinsfera of lie Dvara 
office (comp. e.g. vii. 078, 697 j viii. 883, 2364), 
it is clear that the charge of the ‘ Gate’ could 
be held ordinarily only by one parson. Still 
more conclusive evidence is furnished by the 
fact that in aU the numerous passages in 
which the detailed narrative of the last two 
Boolcs has occoeiou to refer to the successive 
Dvarapatis, we never find' mention of more 
than one person holding this post at the samo 
tune._ 

It ia of interest to note this point, as it indi- 
cates the difference between the ‘lord of the 
Gate’ of the Bjnclu period and the Marffeias 
or ' guardians of the routes ’ who figure so 
prominently in the narrative of the later 
Chroniolors. ITheae Milrge.^a3 (also called tmi-- 
gam, adhvapa, adhveSa, mdrgapefa) are gene- 
rally referred to in the plural, and in connection 
with particular routes across the mountains 
(comp. .S'jfr. ill. 483; iv. 137, 164, 226, 863; 
Fourth Chron. 198, 206, 216, 264, 296, 801, 
311 , 884, etc.). They are clearly meant for the 
Maliks of Muhammadan timoa. Those were 
feudal chiefs who held hereditary charge of 
specific p.'isaos, and were hound to fmiish 
garrisons fur the frontier posts on these passes 
in returiv for the revenue of certain lands 
assigned to them ; comp, my Notei on, the 
lit PanUm Soute, p. 383, and HfioBt, 
Kasckmlr, i. p. 347 ; ii. pp. 167 sqq. 

Eictenaive as the power andpriviloges of the 
Maliks were down to the Sikh conquest, it is 
yet clear that wo must see in them rather the 
Buccessurs of the old irahgadhipas or com- 
mandants of frontier stations whom E. men- 
tions on particular routes (see viii. 1677 sqq., 
2803; also vii. 1172), tlian of the ‘lords of 
the Gate ’ who held general charge of the 
ap^oaches to the Yalloy. 

The offidal position of the Dvdrapafi must 
have been a very high one, as bu post is 
repeatedly mentioned by K. alon^ with the 
cluef State charges, such as the offices of the 
prime minister (sarvadhikSta), tlie conuneoidei- 
in-chief [knmpam), chiet-iustice {r^ithana), 
the pidSgta post ; comp. vii. 364, 887 ; viii. 
673, 1064. It was superior to that of a 
or govomor; comp. vii. 1178. 

The post of tho ‘ lord of llio Gate ’ is most 
frequently ref erred to under the name of ivam ; 


comp, vii, 364, 678, 696, 887, 1178; viii. 21. 
179, 461, 1680^ 1634, 1964, etc. ‘DvOra’is 
here an abbreviation for dmrakdrm (vii, 1177 ; 
viii, 293, 790) or dvdrMhi^'a (vii. 216) ; oomp. 
the USB of hampam, as explained in note v, 447. 

That the fnnotions of fiie ohief-ohamborlain, 
which tho interpretation hitherto generally 
adopted has attributed to the Dvlrmati, 
were in reality disohargod by another ^ate 
official, will he seen from the account given of 
Eala4a’s coronation, vii. 2S3 sqq, 

■VIbXnaka. — T he details given in the follow- 
ing verses show that the route followed by 
S'amkaravarman’s expedition after the de- 
struction of Virdnaka lay to the north-west. 
Hence wo should be laolined to look for 
■Vlranaka somewhere in the Valley of the 
Vitasta below the ‘Gate’ of Vetahamula. 
This assumption is supported by the other 
passage which mentions Yiiauaka, viii, 400. 
We read there how Sussala, after an unsaccesB- 
ful attempt to seize the Kalmir throne, found 
temporary refuge in Viranaka, ‘a seat of 
JKMas.' 

The encounter in which Sussala was defeated 
by the troops of his rival Salhapa, was fought 
not far from Hu^Jiapura-Vardkamdla (see viii. 
390 sqq,). Sussala ultimately regains from 
Yiritnua his stronghold Lohara by mountain 
tracks, which the snow had rendered difficult 
to pass. Sussola’e defeat took place in mid- 
winter, when the direct routes leading over 
the Kr Panteal range to Lohara (Loh»rin) 
must have been entirely closed. At this 
season communication ivith Lohara is pos- 
sible only by the lower passes to the west 
(Segji Pit, Pajja^, wliioh connect tho Vitasta 
valley below Yarahamula with the teixi- 
toiy of Panjotsa, or Prtints (soo Noto 1? on 
Lohaia,, iv. 177), It is, therefore, probable that 
Sussala’s route of retreat lay first to the W., 
and that bis subsequent escape from Yfranaka 
to Lohara was effected by one of the last- 
named passes. 

I had arrived at the conclusion ahovo indi- 
cated before I was able to utilize for -the 
identification of Yfranaka tho indication 
fnmiahod by tlie gloss of A., which says 
Pvumvidgdgdth yimtpikmh. The name Dvara- 
eidgd does not occur otherwise, but the use of 
a similar local appellation in the gloss, v. 326, 
which places Bolyilsaka iu ‘ Pmravati near 
Yarahamiila,’ suggested to me that some part 
of the lower Vitasta Valley might be meant 
by it. The inquiries whioh I consequently 
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216. WlieE lio tad conquered munerous tendtoriee on tte banks of tbe Indus S'imkabavarjwn 

”*■ . * T (A*3)i 883*v02). 

(SindJiu), and bad received tbe bomage of [their] terror-stidoken kuigs, he turned 

back from that [region]. 

217. As ho passed through there arose suddenly a conflict with the Mwotthrough 

inhabitants of Urakl, on account of the quartering of Iris troops. 


made in May, 1 896, on ray way to Katoir, 
Hoim Bliowod me that the name Dv&taviclyri is 
stiii woll-knowii to the Pahari population in 
the form of Duiirlndi. It is commonly used as 
the iiaino of that part of the Vitasta Valley 
which extends fi'om Muzafl'arrihud up to a 
pomt a short distance above Buliiisa (Skr. 
Jiolijusakaf see note v. 226), In the form 
Dvdrnmdyavio have probably an attempt to 
render the modern name Dvarbidi, whicli 
itself is evidently derived from the old Sfcr. 
foira Biiamratl used in the gloss, v. 226. 

[The map has actually Dmrliiili, but shows 
it erroneously as the dcsiguatioii of a small 
tract in the centre of that portion of the 
Valley to the N. of Hattian. The error is 
probably duo to the fact that the old Pahari 
name has been roplaced in ofiicial use by 
Uio term Bopatta. The latter is taken 
from the locality which has since Sikh times 
boon the administrative centre of this terri- 
tory]. 

After asceitainina that ilofydsate or Buliasn 
still Comes within fire territory of Dvarbi^, I 
was also able to trace the Msition of Viranaka. 
The easternmost limit of Dvarbidi is marked, 
according to the ruiifoim statement of the 
inhabitants I hod occasion to examine, by 
a hill-spur knorvn as Kmtdanda, wliioh runs 
down from the N. and strikes the river a little 
to tire £. of the village of ISioa (map ‘ Poocha ') 
at a point ciro. 73° 62* long. 34° 10' 80" lat. 

On the high ridge which on the left river- 
bank meets the Kaudanda spur, and almost 
duo y. of the latter, lias the village of Vimii, 
In this T have no hesitation to recognize our 
Jlnt/iftkie, The name of Viran is not sliown 
on the Survey map, hut its position is coi.- 
rectly indicated by the sign marking a vlllngo, 
ahont one mile to tlio S.B. of ‘Poocha.’ 
Want of time prevented me from visiting the 
villam itself, which lies about 1600' above the 
level of the Valley, According to the infor- 
mation supplied to me, it does not contain any 
ancient remains. 

It deserves to he noted that the ohisf land- 
owning families on the left side of tho Valley 
for sumo distance above and below Viran are 
still of the Kluikha tribe, whose identity with 
the Khasas of tho Ohroniols has been shown 
in note i. 317. Another point which speaks 
strongly for the identity of Viran with 


Vir&uaka, is its position almost opposite to 
Ualiam : IfnlySsnkn. Of the latter place, wo 
Imow ior ccttaiii that it lay outlie very border 
of Kanuir territory. And tho circumstances 
under which Viranaka is mentioned both in 
oim passage and viii. 401), make it clear that 
it too must have been in the immediate vicinity 
of the KaAmir frontier towards tho KliaAas. 

216. The next verse shows that S'aihkai'a- 
vanmvn’s expedition must have hoeii direotod 
towards those portions of the Indus Valley 
which lio to the N. and W. of Haztra (UiafiiT.). 
The easiest route from Kasmir tu these regions 
leads down the Vitasta to the great bend near 
Muzoffarabad, where the river turns from its 
north-westerly oonrso to the south, and henoo 
up the Kunhar Valley to tlio N. or through 
MausahratotheW. The mention of Bolymika 
in V. 226 makes it clear that this route was 
taken by the king’s forces on their inarch hack 
to KaSrafr. Prom tho position of Viranaka, as 
ascertained in the preosding note, we may 
safely conclude that tho same route was 
fohowad also on the outset of the expedition. 
Among tiio Lorritorios on tho Indus which can 
bo reached by this route, some, like CilSs, and 
Sazin, lie almost dueN., others to tlie N.W. of 
Kaiimir, Honco K.’b expression nttardpatha 
is BuOiciently accurato, 

>/Sl7, Urafil, given as a local name in 
the gaija to Papmi, iv. 2, 82, is undoubtodly 
tho ancient designation of the hill region 
which lies between tho upper course of the 
Vitasta and tho Indus. Its greatest part is 
now comprisocl in tho British district of 
Hazara. XiAssbn was the first to recognize in 
Urasa the toiritory of "A-pva or OHapa-a wliieh 
Ptolemy, vii. i. 46, places betwoeii tho 
Bidaspos and Indus ; comp. Tenhtfioi. Ind., 
p. 36. Hiuen-tsiang describes it as the 
‘ki^dom of Wic-la-ski,' situated to the N.W. 
of Msmir, and dependent on the latter ; comp. 
SH-yv-ki, i p, 147 ; Life, p. 68. 

Urata is probably meant also by tbe 
Uraya of the Maliabhaiuta, a country men- 
tioned between Abiimri (see above note,!. 
ISO) and lAmhapvra (Salt Bange); cumji. 
Lassen, Zdieehr, /. d, Ennde d. Moryertl, ii. 
pp, 46, 62. The king of this region figures 
under tho name of Anakee in the aooount of 
Alexander’s Panjnb campaign ; see Lassen, 
liid. Alt., ii. pp. 156, 176, Kogarding tlie 
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218. A S'vapalca, who had posted himself on a hill summit, discharged [at 
him] a swilt-flyiug arrow, aud this pierced the neck of the unwary [king]. 

219. In a dying condition, he ordered his ministers to lead and save the army, 
and [then] left that locality canied in a litter {karpmfha). 

220 - 2 ii' 2 . Deprived of the power of sight, he slowly recognized hy her ppeech 
the (inooii Sugamlha, who stood [by Mm] crying and embracing his body. Speaking 
with dilHoulty, he entrusted to her protection his son Gopwlavwrmm, who had no 
relatives and was [yet] a cMld. [Then] while the arrow was being puUed out, 
ho died on the march in the year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] 
and seventy-seven (a.d. 902) on the seventh day of the dai'k half of Phalguna. 

2'2y. Sukhmlja and the other [ministers] guarded the army safely throu^i 
the enemy’s territories, and kept on the march, concealing his [death] by [various] 
stories. 

224. By means of cords, wMeh made his head bend down and rise liko that of 
a puppet, they caused him to return tire greeting of the feudatories who had come 
[to da homage]. 


extent of IJraSa and its capital in Hiuen- 
tsiaiig’s time, oompftro CnNMXNOHAM's Anc. 
pp. i03 sqq.; «Lso Itul, Ant., rex. 

I'ho whole hill-traot was known in Muham- 
madan times generally as FakMi, and is 
described under tiiis name, e.^. Ain-i Alb.. U. 
p. 300 sq. Regarding the name Hazilra and the 
modem history of the district, see Gazetteer 
of the Hazara Biatrict, 1883-81, pp. 19 sqq, 
It is worlliy of notice that the northern por- 
tions of tlie tract were governed from KaSmir 
avoir during Sikh rule. 

K.’s referonoos to Uracil fully confirm the 
above identification, and show that the close 
eonnc'ction with Iva^mir whidi existed in 
Hiuen-teiiing’s days, continued into later times. 
Under Kalala,Ura£a is occupied Isj a lCu$- 
miriaii force wliich crosses the river;, i.o. 

the Kv^pagatoa ; sec vii. SH.'i sq. The dlroct 
route from Katoir into Hazara ot present 
crosses this river above its juirotion with tiro 
Yitasta lit Mu^affarfibud. Abhaya, king of 
Urasa, tlie soil of Muhga, sutaequontly 
appears with other dependent prinees at the 
court of Kalasa, vii. o89. The daughtor of 
Alilmya was nianied to Bhoja, the son of 
King Har?a, viii. 10. Payment of 'tiibntu by 
UrafiC is mentioned iu tlie reign of Sussala, 
viii. '174, and a victory of Jayasirhha over 
Dvitiya, king of UraSa, alluded to in K’s own 
time, viii. 3402 (compare the note on this 
passage regarding the position of A tyugrapura, 
i.e. A^or in Haziira). 


From V. 225 we loam that it took the 
Ka4mirian troops six days to reach the f tonUor 
of Katoir territory at BolySmM, from tho 
place where S'aihkaravarman was wounded. 
This locality hae been identified in note v. 
225 with the present Buliata on the right 
bank of the Yitasta about four miles bolow 
Kathai. From the latter place exactly six 
daily marches are still counted to Abbottahad, 
the modern administrative centre of the 
Hazara District | comp. Drew,/!B«»ioo, p. 528. 
Tho route hero foUowod (via Muzaflarfibad, 
Gat'hi Hablbullah and Matisahra) has always 
boon considered tho easiest line of communica- 
tion between KaSmir and the regions to tho 
W. It may, therefore, safely be assumed to 
have been used also by the Kasmir army on 
its rotum from the Indus. 

Iu view of this, and the close agreement of 
the distances, it seems probable that tho 
encounter with the inhabitants of (Jrasa 
in which S'aihkaravarman was mortally 
wounded took place somewhere in the hills 
about Abbottabad. It is to be noted in tills 
conneotioii that Mangali, where popular tra- 
dition, according to Cunningham, Ane. Geuyr., 
p. 104, locates tho ancieut capital of the 
country, lies on this route between Abbottabad 
and Mausahru. 

218. If mpSka (also hapaca), literally ‘ dog- 
cookcr,’ is the designation of a despised low 
caste j comp. F.Jr., a.v. K. uses the term 
as tiio equivalent of i/mla; comp. v. 383, 
390 sqq., 407 ; also vii. 1052, 
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V. 238.] 


225. When affcei’ six days they had reached the place called Bolydmha, in 
their own [territory], and were free from fear, they pei-fomed his funeral rites. 

226. Three queens, Swrend/imati and [two] others, followed the king [to 
death], and also a clever and grateful Velavitta (?) Jaymimka by name 

227. Two servants [also], Id^a and Vajrasam, followed liim. Thus he was 
quickly consumed by the fire, together with these six who had ascended the funeral 
pyre. 

228. Then Qoimlavarmmj who excelled in virtue and kept faithful to his 
engagements, ruled the earth under the guardianship of [his mother] Siigandhii, 

229. Though living among favouiites of low eharuoter, and still in his boyhood, 
he did not acquire bad habits. 

220. The Idug’a mother, who in her widowhood [became] very dissolute 
through sensual enjoyments, fell in love with the minister named Pmhlidhamdeva. ^ 

231. Pleased \Yith his ardent love, she bestowed upon him fortune, ranlc and 
love, like three crescents on a diadem. 

232. As superintendent of the treasury (kosddhydksa), he plundered the riches 
of the amorous [queon] and vanquished the S'dhi kingdom at Vdabhandapim. 

283. He bestowed the kingdom of the rebelhous S'dhi upou Toramliia, 
LalKija's son, and gave him the [new] name Eamalulca. 


S'AHlUSAVAfiUili 
(A.D. 888 - 902 ). 


flOPiLAVABHAtf 

(a.o. 902 - 904 ). 


226. The gloss of A, places Bolyasaha ‘in 
\Dmratat\ near Varahaimlla.’ It liM already 
Ibueu shown in note v, 2 1 1 that D viravati corre- 
sponds to the present i38«)'4i(Zi',the designa- 
tion of that portion of the Yitaata Yalley 
which extends from above Muzaffarabad to a 
short distance beyond the village of Bulidta. 
In the latter place, which is situated on the 
right bank of the Yitasta, 73° 61' long. 34° 11' 
lat., iuid on thu old route from Mu^’arabad to 
Kafimir, we can safely cocognizo K.’s Bolydmka. 

The name Belidsa, luider which the locality 
is shown on the map, is that in common use 
with the PahCri population. The Kasmiris, 
however, settled in the valley below YarSr 
liamfda at Kathai, Hattion, and other places, 
pronounce invariably the name as Buliasa. Of 
this I was able to oouvinoe myself by inquiiios 
made at different occasions and in diii'oront 
looiditioa. BnUdm is phonetically the direct 
derivative of Bolyasaka. Buliasa has given its 
name also to a weU-popnlated valley which 
opens to the N. of the village. Regarding tho 
position of Buliasa ; Bolyasaka on the old 
frontier of Kasmir tercitory in the Yitasta 
Yalley, see note v. 214. 

226. The meaning of the term velavitta is 
uncertain. It recurs vi. 73, 106, 127, where it 
is used for tlie designation of some offldal or 
cointior of King 'luifeskaiu. In vi. 106 the 


velavitta is referred to along with tho friends, 
rolatives, and servants of the king. A velu- 
vitta in favour with Quoon Didda is mentioned 
vi 824. — ^The formation of tlio word seems 
similar to that oi prasddavitta, ‘a favoiurite’ ; 
ooiTO. vii. 290, 726, and N.B. W., s.v. 

The form velavitta^, as oonjeclurally 
emended in the text of our passage, is actually 
found in L. 

230. For Bmbludtaradevd) descent, see 
below v. 40 sqq. 

281. I translate according to thu ruadiug 
of L °canilratraya°, instead of A °oakmtra\iiP . 
The farmer is recommended by the oorapanson 
of vii. 196, where a royal diadem is described 
as adorned with five crescents {candmka). 

282-233. Regarding tho Suhie and their 
oapitsd, Udabhuifda ; laihcmd, comp. Note J, 
v. 162-166. 

Tho identity of Tovanmta-Eaimluka wMi 
Eamalit, ihe third ruler in Alberuni's list of 
the ‘ Hindu Shahiya dynasty ' {India, ii. p. IS), 
has beau shown in my paper, Zur Oeschiokte 
der Qshis von Kabul, p. 200. A stoiy of the 
Jami‘-ul-Hikayat (see Elliott, Hietonj, ii. 
pp. 172, 4^) makes Eamalii, ‘ Rai of Hindu- 
stan,’ the contemporary of ‘Amru bin Lais, 
Governor of Khorusau (a.d. 878-901). This 
agrees closely enough with the date which the 
Chronicle indicates for the expedition against 



6oi?A.IiAtabiian 
(A.D. 902-904). 


SAiUCA'fA {a.u. 004). 


SlTGANDnA 
(ad. 904.000). 


2l8 RUATAEANQI^rt. [V. 234. 

234. Then he returned and entered the city, swelled by victory and proud of 
his person, which was the abode of prowess and love. 

235. This paramour of the Mng’s mother, full of arrogance on account of the 
victory he had gained, daily caused the humiliation of brave men by the slights 
[he inflicted on them]. 

236. While he invested the royal palace, it was unapproachable for anyone 
else, just like the house of a courtesan [while occupied] by a low-class lover. 

237. When King Goitdlavamcm had by degrees realized the state of 
things, this robber of his -wealth and honour became for him a terrible 
eyesoro. 

238. When the king insisted on an inspection of tho treasury-chests, he told 
him that all that was missing in tho treasury had been spent on the oxpeilition 
Against the iS'ahi. 

239. Thereupon the treasurer become afraid of tho king, and caused his 
relative Bamodeva, who was vei’sed in witchcraft (jihmTilioAa), to use sorcery 
[against the king]. 

240. Through this bewitchment, King Qojirdavarman fell into a hot fever and 
died after ‘a rule of two years. 

241. The wicked Bdwideoa, when his misdeed became known, was terrified 
by fear of the king’s punishment, and committed suicide. 

212. Then (/opaZawman’s brother Samka[a, who had been picked up from tho 
highway, obtained the throne. He died after ten days. 

243. Thereupon when King S'amhtravanian’n lineage had died out, StigniidM 
herself itssumed the royal power at the bidding of the subjects. 

244, She built [the town of] Goimlupura, the Gopdlamatha, the [temple of 
Visnu] Gopiilalcemva, and also a town called after hei' own name, for the increase 
of religion. 


ills S'rihi capital and KamaluWs installatloii 
(Gopalavarman’s reipi, a.d. 003-904). The 
namoleaB S'ahi -wluiin Kainalukiv cupliiced 
ctccording to K., is perhaps ideniioal with 
Samand (Samanta), the second S'ahi ruler in 
AlbSinni’s list. 

The reading Tommdifui/n of A,, asainst A, 
Tormrut}aya, is confirmed hy L. Tho name 
Tommdt}a is probably of Turkish orimn (sea 
Epiqr, Ind., i. p. 239, and, above, note lii. 108), 
and it is interesting to meet with it here in a 
dynasty\rhich Alternni distinctly dosignatos 
as Brahman. But wo know that this dynasty 
had succeeded to un ancient f.naily of un- 
doubtedly Turkish descent, and otin thus 
easily account for the survival of tho namo. 

230. For the term kharklmda, see note iv. 04. 


244. The gloss of A, renders Gimdlapum 
hy Guriptira, By the latter name probably tho 
modern Onr'pw is meant, a small village on 
the loft bank of the Vitastil below Avantipura, 
76° 3' long. 83° 07' lat. T have not been able 
to trace any ancient remains at this place. A 
similar namo, Our^pw, is borne hy a small 
quarter in the Sdn’udr Zillah of S'rinagar. 

The Gopdlupiim mentioned viii. 1471 is 
evidently a different place situated outside 
Kasmir, in tho region of Rajapuri (Eajauri). 
A ruler of GopSlapura is named by S'rivai’a, 
i. 508, among the princes of distant lands, who 
sent presents to Sultan Zain-id-'ahidin. 

The Gopdlamatha and Gapdlakeiava aro not 
othonvise known, nor can I trace any other 
ruforence to Siigandkapim 
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245. Banda, the wife of Gopdlavarman, who was descended from an un- 
blemished family, founded, though yet a child, the Nandamatka and the [temple 


246. Jayaldk^mi, a wife of Gojoalauamon, was at that time enceinte, and her 
mother-in-law, who was anxious to have the family continued, placed her reliance 
on her. 

247. The child of this [queen] died after its birth, and the deeply-grieved 
[Sugaudha then] endeavoured to bestow the kingdom on some of her relatives. 

248. At that period the host of Tantiin foot-soldiers had formed a con- 
federacy, and was strong enough to punish or to favour the rulers of this [land]. 

249. Thereupon SugandM herself ruled for two years, relying on the Elrangas 
and through the good-will of the Tantrins, 


245. L correctly for A 

Notliing is known as to the buildings here 
mentioned. The name Nanddfiuitha is 
rendered, in the gloss of A; by NanM'imtha, 
which is probably intended to produce a Ks, 
form ^Nandfmar. (Fur Ks. may < Slrr, matlia, 
frequent in names of city quarters, comp, 
J)id''may : Liddamatha, vi, 800, Byaifmay; 
Bhattayakamatha, vi. 240, etc.). No local 
name of this form seems now to be known, 

246. Bead with L antnnatnyaih, and pai- 
nydth for A antayvatnyal/, and patnyd, respec- 
tively, For Jayalakymi as a proper name, sue 
vii, 124, 

248, The Tantrins, so frequently men- 
tioned in the account of tho suocoeding reigns, 
appear to have formed in Hindu times a 
militai'y caste of strong organization. Tho 
period of internal troubles between the acces- 
sion of Partial and tho defeat of S'amkara- 
vardhana by Oakravarman (see v. 249-340, 
A.D. 006-906), seems to have soon the power of 
the Tantrins at its height. They are repre- 
sented by our narrative as true Prrotorians, 
They formed also subsequently an important 
and often troublesome elemont in tho army, in 
which they seem to have served chiefly as 
foot-soldiers. They are distinguished from 
tile mounted forces, vii. 1 613 ; viii. 376, 932, 937, 
and figure as royal guards, viii. 303 ; for other 
passages see the Index, 

Tho name Tantyin survives in the tribal 
name or ‘Kram’ Tunfr’, which is borne by a 
considerable secUon of the Muhammadan 
awioulturist population of KaSmir. Families 
claiming the Tdnti* Krilm may be found in 
most of tho towns and villages throughout the 
Valley. 

The distinctions of race or caste which may 
be supposed to have once separated tho 
numerous Kyam of the agricultural popula- 


tion have long ago disappeared. There is 
nothing now to distinguish a Tiinti* family in 
appoarance or customs from any other Musul- 
man villagers. Nor have I been able to traco 
any genuine tradition as to the original 
cliarf^r of the Tanti* tribe. Compare on 
the complicated subject of the Kasrair Kriims, 
Mr. Lawkenoe’s Valley, p. 806 sq. (“There 
is no restriction on marriage, and a Musulman 
of the Tsntre ICrSni can either marry a Tantre 
girl or any othor maiden of the viUages, 
provided she be one of tho agricultural 
famflies.”) 

249. The exact meaning of the term 
ekunya cannot bo established with certainty. 
It is frequently used in Tanuigas v-vii. for 
the demgnation of an armed force (see Index), 
It has not yet been found outside the 
Chronicle. Troyor and tho authors of tho 
P. W. have assumed that tho Ekfifigas wore 
royal bodyguards, aud various passages show 
that this interpretation cannot be far from 
tho truth. They are mentinned, along with 
the Samantas (feudal lords), ministers, Tan- 
brins and Kfiyasthas (officials), ns influencing 
tho affairs of the court and state, v. 342, 448 ; 
vi. 01, 132; vii. 136. They fight witli the 
Tantrins, who support another claimant to tho 
crown, V. 289, and save Queen Dklda from a 
rebel force, whose onslaught they oppose in 
orderly array at the palace gate, vi. 244. 
They protect King Anantadova with equal 
devotion against a pretender, and are freed in 
return by tlie grateful prince from the harass- 
ing service at the ' A^apatala ' ; comp. vii. 
166-162. It is in the vicinity of the Alt?apa- 
tala (see note v. 801), that Har?a endeavours 
to collect a force of Ekfuigas for a final 
struggle, vii. 1604. 

The latter references seem to show that the 
Ekaiigas were a body organized in militaiy 


SuoandhI 
(A.D. 904-906). 


Biso of the TanlrM 
power. 
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RijATAR^Sraiiifi. 


tv. 260. 


ScreAHSBl 
(a.d. 004-908). 


PiBTIU 

(a.d. 006-921). 


ilmittuiliiCs return 

(A.B, eu). 


Death of Sigmdiu. 


260. On one occasion slie aasembled tie ministers, feudal chiefs, Tantrina 
and Eiangas in council, in order to invest some fit person with the regal 
power. 

251-252. Her wish was to place upon the throne, since Avantivamm'is 
family had died out, ^lirjUavarman, a grandson of 8'mvarman and son of 
Sulihamnimn. He was horn fetm her own relative Qagija, and she hoped that, 
out of family attachment, he would follow her will. 

253-255. Some ministers remonstrated ; “ How can he be fit for the throne 
who has got the niclmame PaAiju (‘ the lame one ’), because, after spending the 
night in dissipation, he sleeps all day and is unable to got up ? ” While they were 
thus combating the queen’s proposal, the Tantidn foot-soldiers, who had united in 
a sepai'ate faction, made PuHha, tho son of Niiptamrunan, king. [He was then] 
Aten years old. 

256. They thought by the ousting of Sugandhd that they obtained roveuge 
for the sayings of the treasurer (Prabhakaradeva) injurious to their honour. 

257. Deprived of her sovereign power, she left the royal palace, making her 
rolling tears take the place of a ueoklaoe of pearls. 

258. As she went out, she saw that every one of the old servants, Avho 
had appeared to her a supporter, made common cause with the enemies. 

269. In the year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] eighty- 
nine (a.d. 914) the Ekanga troops wont forth united, and brought back Sutjaudha 
from Smkainira, where she had been staying. 

260. When at the end of Oaitra they hoard of her approach, all the Tantrius, 
who had taken Fdrtha’a side, marched forth in fury, eager for battle. 

261 Having arranged their masses in battle array, they defeated the 
Ekangas, whose union was broken, in the montli Vaisilkha of tho year [of the 
Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] ninety (a.d. D14), and captured tho 
flying [queen]. 

'262. After imprisoning her, they put her to death in the Ni^pdlaha (?) Yihfira. 
Strange aro the ways of fate, ever falling and rising. 


fashion, but employed chiefly for police dutios. 
Their inodern oovuiterpart in Kaimir woxdd 
thus ho the ‘Palfan Niaamf,’ a regiment 
specially maintained until a few years ago for 
■the support of the oivfl authorities, the col- 
lection of revenue, etc. ; comp. Lawkekoe, 
Vall^, p. 402. The gendarmes of continen- 
tal Europe are an institution of similar 
origin. 

861. For Sukhamrman, see v. 129. 

267. The expression kriiidhikdra seems to 
oontainan allusion to the ‘garland of cffioo’ 


(adkikai'ttiraj) given as the insignia of high 
office ; comp, iioto vii. 1863. 

869. The next verses showthat Siigaudha’s 
return must have fallen towards tho end of 
the Laukika year 3989, i.e. in the early part 
of A.D. 91 -i. 

801. Bead with h^scedigMtS habandhm tuiii, 

862. It is doubtful whetlier we have got 
in nikpulakaviharmtas a name, as ni^Sluka 
could also be taken with P. W. as ‘ having no 
guardian.’ No mention is made elsewhere of 
•this Vihara. 
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263. Then there arose in this nohle land a series of misfortunes which caused 
the destruction of wealth and Htcs everywhere. 

264. Fafigu (Nirjitavarman), the father, acted as the guardian of the chDd- 
king, and, together with the ministers, being bent only on the amassing of bribes, 
oppressed the people. 

265. The kings were in the service of the Tantrins, and ousted each other, 
like village officials, by offering greater and greater bribes. 

266. In this land, the nilers of which had conquered Kanyahibja and other 
[countries], the kings [now] maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange 
Qiwncliiid) to tho Tantrins. 

267-208. The sons of the minister Mmimrdhana, the same who built at 
FurdnddMsfhdna the illustrious [shrine of] Visnu called Mmivardlmianvamin, 
at that time accumulated riches by oppressing the subjects. They intrigued in ^ 
deep-laid plots, but hid [as yet] their aspiration to the throne. 

269. S'amkamvardhana, the oldest of them, formed a secret alliance 
with SugandMditiia, and [together with him] secretly plundered the royal 
palace. 

270. At that time, while the people suffered, the whole autumn rice crop was 
destroyed by a flood,— [this appeared] like a caustic thrown in a wound. 

271. In tho terrible year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] 
ninety-three (a.d. 917/8) the people were destroyed by a famine, as it was difiioult 
to obtain food while the Klifiri sold for a thousand [Dinnaras]. 

272. One could scarcely see the water in the Viiastd, entirely covered [as the 
river] was with corpses soaked and swollen by the water in which they had long 
been lying. 

273. The land becomo densely covered with bones in all directions, until it 
was like one [great] burial ground, causing terror to all beings. 

274. The Icing’s ministers and the Tantrins became wealthy, as they amassed 
riches by soiling stores of rice at high prices. 


266. The huifiiliha, mentioned again v. 276, 
302, is certainly, as already recognized hy 
Troyer, the kur!4i of modern India. Detailed 
information as to the various kinds of Atati}ika>, 
their negotiation, etc., is given in the Loka- 
prakaia, ii. 

267-268. Regarding the identity of Fiwd- 
ijddAtffkdna with tho modem Fundret/ian, see 
note hi. 09. In the well-preserved little 
temple still standing in tho village of FiludrS- 
thau, we may siifoly recognize with Cunning- 
ham the Mmtmrdnmmvdmin of our passage. 
Tho building stands at present in the water of 
a shallow tank which has occupied the place 


of the original courtyard, The temple has 
been noticed already hy the earlier European 
travellers; comp. MooncBOFi, Tmvels, h. 
p. 340; fliiGBi,, Kasekmir, i, p. 260; Vigne, 
Tramh, IL p. 38, etc. For a full description, 
see J^SJl., 1848, pp. 283 sqq., and CoiB, 
Ane. Build,, p. 29 with plats. 

The rare word edhika, ‘intriguer,’ is a 
favourite expression with K. j comp. vi. 279; viii. 
289, 376, .686, oto. It is derived from cakrika, 
‘ intrigue,' iv. 376 ; v. 289, 296, etc., and is used 
in Mahkha’s KoSa as a rendering of eiilaka. 
The word is, perhaps, connected ulso with the 
expression oakramUana, viii. 2780. 


Pabtha 
(A.D. 906 - 921 ). 


Qreat famiee 
(A.D. 917 / 8 ). 



PiBTlIA. 
Ca.1). 908-921). 


NnuriTAVAaMAiTj 
(a.d. 921.928), 


Oasiuvaruak 
(a.d, 923-938). 


222 RUATARANGItfl. [V. 

275. Tie ting would take that person as minister who raised the sums due 
on the Tantrins’ bills, by selling the subjects in such a condition. 

276-277. As one might look from inside his hot [bath-]room upon all the 
people outside distressed by the wind and rain of a downpour in the forest, thus 
for a long time the wretched Pmgu, Iceeping in his palace, praised his own 
comfort while he saw the people in misery. 

278. Thus demons of kings led to destruction at that time those subjects who 
had been dear to Tmjina [I.], Oandrapi4oi:, and other protectors of the people. 

279. The Idngs at that time could nohow secure a long reign, and resembled 
the bubbles produced [in the water] by a downpour of rain on a dull day, 

280. Sometimes Pdrtha would gain the power for himself by ousting his 
father, sometimes [again] his father ousted him through intrigues with the Tantrins. 

281. The yonng SiiyandhddHya pleased the wives of PaAgu by sexual 
intercourse, just as a stallion a troop of mares. 

282. In ardent love-emhraces he appeased the amorous desire of the Queen 
BappatudeM, and she, again, hy rich gifts his lust for wealth. 

283-284, The lovely Queen Mrgdmti, whom Mermardham's sons had them- 
selves given in marriage to PaAgu, in order to establish their rule by the love- 
charms of their sister— she, too, of beautiful limbs, approached of her own accord 
Sugmdhddiiya in ardent desire, and enjoyed herself with him just as a loving 
woman with her beloved. 

285. Daily he served in turn for the enjoyment of these two queens, just as 
one eating vessel [used in turn] by two wives of a poor man. 

286. In order toseoure the throne for their respective sons, these two vied with each 
other in offering to their minister as fees the pleasures of love, along with rich presents. 

287. Then in the month of Pausa in the year [of the Laukika era three 
thousand nine hundred] ninety-seven (a.d. 921) Pdrtha was overthrown by his 
father, Pai'igu, whom the Tantrins supported and installed as king. 

288. This [prince], without merits [from previous births], died in the month of 
Magha in the year [of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred] ninety-eight 
(a.d. 923), after having placed on the throne his child-son named Gahravwfman. 

289. Thereupon the Tantrin foot-soldiers, taking the side of Pdrtha, who was 
anxious to seize his father's throne, fought a battle with the Ekarigas. 

276. K. aeems to refer to the mort- 280. L reads tightly piia for A “wiiiAKA 
gaging of villages for loans to pay up tlio 288. Jjooj:isci&y°Srthais(mS‘diiovA°art/ie- 
Tantnns. 

276. By u^ifamandira tho Hamim is 286. By the expressions m'dAwiauafratfiJ/Ki 
meant, the favourite dwelling-plaoo of a and sadakih^i an oJlusion is intended to the 
Ka^mirllnthecold season; seei. 40. S'raddha saorifioe with its accompanying fees 

278. Comp, for TuBjina L and Can- {dakiOfS), 
cliapda, ii. 11 sqq. and iv, 45 sqq., reap. 289. The reading o{ L °>!/&maarm mokes 
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290. The ohild-king was for some time under the guardianship of his mother, 
Sappafadm, and [then] for ten years tinder that of his grandmother, KsiUiha. 

291. Since youth hid his wicked character, no fault attached to the fostering 
care which these two [bestowed] upon him, just as if they had fondled a snake 
while yet in the egg-shell. 

292. Then in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand and] nine (a,d. 
933/4) the Tantrins overthrew Oalcmvarmm and made S'mvaman [I.], the son 
of rangy, from Mrgdmti, king. 

293. His uncles and ministers, who cherished no affection and were solely 
looldng to their oto advantage, caused the overthrow of this king hy not paying 
what was due to the Tantrins. 

294. Though this prince was of good chai'aeter, ho could as little find favour 
with the Tantrins without rich gifts, as a man of good qualities [could find favour] 
with courtesans [ivithout rich presents]. 

295. When a year had passed, the Tantrin foot-soldiers deposed him, and 
seeing the chance of profit, made the liberal Tartha once more king. 

29(j. The courtesan Sdmlamti, a mistress of Pdrtha, who was known for the 
skilful plotting by which she conciliated the bands of Tantrins, founded the 
[shiine of S'iva] Sdm^smm. 

297. Then in the month Asiidha of the year [of the Laukika era four thousand 
and] eleven (a.d. 935) Oakravarman, who awaited his time and offered great 
riches, was onco more made king. 

298-300. The sons of Memvardimia had before profited by their intrigues 
ill ousting Pdrtha and the other [kings], though they had in various positions 
obtained their sustenance from those very [kings]. They had ousted from the 
throne his father and brother, and after giving a girl (Mrgavati) in marriage, had 
again and again done injury to their relations. Yet upon them, whose faults had 
thus become evident, that [king] of perverted mind bestowed offices. 

301. He made S'amkaravardham superintendent of the ATcfajiatala, and 
placed the false and deceitful S'ambhmardham in charge of the Qrhakftya [office]. 


Oaeiuvasman 
(a.d. 023-933). 


S'CaATASlIAN I. 
(a. n. 033-934.). 


PAsiha toBlored 
(a.I). 934-936). 


Oaebavasuan re- 
stored (a.s. 935). 


tlie Ekaugaa the pai-tkans of Partha ; but see 
V. 29,3. 

398. The gloss of A, places this shrine in 
‘the village of Samlora'na.’ Perhaps, tlie 
modem Sombur is meant, a small village on 
the right hank of the Vitasta, 74° 69' long, 
33° 68' lilt, (map ‘ Samra’). No ancient remains 
can now be traced at the place, 

297. Bead with L tato yacohan dhanmin 
for A fafo 'mjaiochad dhamm. 

801. The exact application of the term 
akiapatala is not quite certain. It does not 


seem to occur in other published texts, and has 
been variously interpreted. The P. W., follow- 
ing Troyer and referring to o/rja, ‘ law-suit,’ 
gives to akfapafala the meaning ‘ court of 
justice.’ The 2f.P. W. takes it as ‘ archive,’ 
and this interpretation is aooepted by Prof. 
Jolly, i'estgabe an A. Weber, p. oG, 

Our safest guide is, perhaps, the gloss of 
Aj on V. 889, which e^lains alqap^eAa as 
the gaiymddHupati^luom, i.o. ‘ office of tlie 
Acoountant-Gensral,’ and gives as the 
modem equivalent of the term. This word 



O^KEAVABMiK re- 
stored (a.d. 986}, 


S'AMBBffVABDHAirA 
(A.n. 936-936). 
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302. As, from want of money, he could not pay to the Tantrins [the amounts] 
due on bills, he fled in fear in the month Pausa of the same year. 

303. While he stopped in Maitmam^ya, S'amTewravardhana, who aspired to 
the throne, sent S'amblimardhcaia to negotiate with the Tantrins. 

304’. The latter deeeived his elder brother, and after winning over all of 
them by repeated promises of yet greater bribes, got them to instal himself on the 
throne. 

SOS. Tlie Timi fish, though living in sacred water, feeds upon his own land. 
The heron, keeping silence pike a hermit], stalks the Timi and eats him. Then 
the hunter, living on the outskirts of the forest [like an ascetic], kills the heron. 
Thus one gets above the other by employing greater and greater sMll in deceit. 

306. On one occasion Odkramrmm, after losing his throne, came to the 
house of the Lamara Samgrdma, who lived at 8'ni}hahlea, 

307. The pamara recognized tlm king by his beautiful appearance, and 
maldng obeisance with folded hands, led him in haste to his own seat, 

308. After he had related how he had lost his kingdom, and the rest, and had 
asked for help, the Damara, who thought that he had been made gracious [only] 
by misfortune, spoke thus to him with deference : 

309. “Tantrins or blades of grass, are they counted in battle? Which is 
the task in which I should not be ready to help you ? " 

310. “But assuredly, when you have attained power, you will destroy us. 
Por kings forget the help given as soon as their object is achieved.” 

[311-323. Yerses describing generally the proverbial ungratefulness of kings 
towards those who have helped them in distress.] 


atfale is no longer known in KaSnmr. The 
passages which mention the ak^apafak, permit 
(if the interpretation indicated in the gloss- 
Ifrom our own passage, as well as v. 389 ; 
vi. 287, it is evident that the ‘ auperiatenilent 
of the Ak;apatala’ held an important post. 
In V. 398, we read of a land-grant being 
executed in tho Ak^apatala by the recorder of 
offiiaal documents {paftopadhyimj^. Of special 
interest ore the passages via 109, 1604, 1009, 
already disoussed in note v. 249. They show 
the military police of the Ekaiigas attached 
to the Akf apatala oOice, It is now curious to 
note that tho modem Daftar-i NitSjnat 
whioh until tho recent administrative changes 
represented in Kasmir the ‘Aoeountant- 
Genoral’s office’ of modem Indian adminis- 
tration, had actually under its control the 
force (sailed Faltim to which that of 

tho Ekniigas, as shoivn in notov. 249, closely 
corresponds. 


If the meaning given by tlie gloss is correct, 
the five gaijmammtM refened to in iy. 691 
may be supposed to have been suhordinate 
sections of the Aksapa^ola. From an inscrip- 
tion (.E^^i’.In(f.,i. p. 73), Prof. Jolly, f.c.,q^uotos 
the title mahc&'fapatalSdhikami}adkJtrtya 
given to a high officid who issues a royal land- 
grant. Tho word akfapataliya occurs in a list 
of miscellaneous terms given in the Loka- 
prakata, i. 

Regarding the gfhdk\'tya office, sec v. 
167. 

802. The luni-solar month Pau$a of the 
Laukika year 4011 began on ^e 14th 
November, a.d. 63,3. 

306. L ^oanoutdyaii as amended in Ed. 

306. Tlie position of Sii^hakka is un- 
known. Regarding the significanoe oiifhakka, 
see v. 39. 

311-328. For translations of these verses, 
see BObiiiIHOk, Ind, (^‘iiehe, passim, 
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324. “ Therefore, if you promise to look upou ns at all times in kindness, 
I march before yon mth troops on the very morrow,” 

.325. On hearing these words, the king replied, with hie lips lit up by a smile 
of embarrassment: “I shall protect you who have first come to my assistance, as 
my own self.” 

32fi. Thereupon king and Damara placed their foot on a sheepskin sprinkled 
Avith l)lond, and mutually took an oath by sacred libation (ho&a) sword in hand. 

327. Thou in tlie morning, Gah-avarmav, having collected a numberless host 
of fierce pfimaras, set forth to reach the capital. 

328. Simultaneously, on the eighth day of the bright Imlf of Caitra, the 
Tantrin foot-soldiers marched out for battle with S'amkaravardhana at their 
head. 

329. Oalrai-anan hastened to display his personal valour which he had 
[hitherto] hidden, while awaiting his time, and with which they had not reckoned. 

330. "Vnien the terrible fight had commenced outside Padmapum, he spun-ed 
on hie steed and slow first S'amlcamvardliana. 

331. As soon as the leader had been killed there, the Tantrin army dispersed 
in a hundred directions, resembling a ship tossed about on the ocean by the fierce 
onslaught of a storm. 

332. The Idng, in hot pursuit, cut off their escape by the quickness of his 
home and their heads in rows by his sword. 

333. As Galmmmm rushed about in battle, the numerous fringes of his 
head-band {mrapafta) appeared like the bushy mane of a lion. 


326. By tlio equivalent oxpreasions kosa^i 
ki' or Icoamh pd (‘ to drink the draught '), K. 
refers repeatedly to tho oath taken by means of 
a saered lihatiou ; comp. vii. 8, 4i)9, 747 ; viii. 
2091, .3000. Persons who have taken such an 
oath are spoken of os pitaJeom (iv. 058 ; v. 422 ; 
vi, 22o; vii. 492; viii, 280, 10561, or kokpith'ii 
(v. 423 ; vi, 211). This form of oath is woli- 
knoAvn to several of the Smytis, whore it 
figures under the name of kom as one of the 
nine kinds of ordeal ; soo Prof. Jolly’s Jleclif 
H. Ktle, p. 146; Tdjuamlkya, ii. 112 sq,; 
Ndrada, i. 326 sqq, ; J’iiifu, xiv. A saered 
imago is bathed in water, and the person to 
whom the oath is administered, is made to 
swallow a certain quantity of this consecrated 
water. If any calamity befall him or any 
near relative of his within a certain subsequent 
period, it is taken as a proof of liis guilt. 

Tho texts quoted by Prof. JoUy (l.c. p. 140), 
know of the Aosw ordeal or oath both as a 
means of oxculpation and as a procedure 
oalculated to create confidence with reference 


to a subsequent transaction. K.’s references 
in the above quoted passages fully illnstrato 
this second employ of tho ‘ KuSa.’ Wo find it 
there taken oitlior on oociiBioiis of a recon- 
ciliation botwouu fomier oncinios when a 
solemn assurance of mutual goodAvill for the 
future is desired, or more fi’equoiitly in con- 
nectiou with sucret confederations and coii- 
apiracios. In tho latter case tho Kosa is 
intendod to secure mutual faillifulnusa, and 
to guarantee secrecy among the confederates. 

The gloss of A, on onr passage and vii, 459 
render koia rightly by divi/a, ‘sacred oath’; 
oomp. also the gloss of A, iv. 5.)8 [iapatha). 

Our passage and viii, 3006 refer to another 
curious custom accompanying the eororaony 
of kesfipSna. By tho words of the text, 
and the explanation givon in tho gloss of 
Aj, AVB are led to assume that tliose Avho Avent 
through that ceremony had to place their 
logs crosswise on a sheepskin over which blood 
had been sprinkled. I am unable to trace 
such a enstom elsewhere in India. 


S'AUBIIDVA«DfrAIfA 
(A.1J. 935 - 980 ). 


Oakramniian'i victory 
over the Tantrins 
(A.I). 030 ). 



a'A^BIIDYAMHANA 
(a,d, 936 - 936 ). 


Gaebavabman king 
a third time (A.n. 
836 - 987 ). 


226 RAJATABANSIlfL [V, 334 ,^ 

334. What more [need beaaid]? Five or six thousand Tantrins fell kiUad 
in a short time on the field of battle. 

335. Galtravai'man laid the Tantrins on the ground to rest, ns it were, from 
the brunt of the battle in the shade of the vultures’ wings. 

336. The valiant S'amleai-amrdhana adorned the bed of heroes (the battle- 
field), together with his dead followers of noble descent and good qualities. 

337. Who did not envy the Tantrins, who found in close union thoir succosa 
and in close union their end ? 

338-840. The ovil-lived Tantrins had previously, like cruel snake-oharmors, 
reduced princes deserving of respect, unapproachable, and of great descent, to 
helplessness, as if, [they had boen tamed] snakes. Making ever new demands, they 
had wantonly, for the sake of their living, exposed them to shame in playful tricks. 
Gahmvarnim, who felt deep indignation at this contemptuous treatment, destroyed 
them in a moment, as [if he had been] a great snake, with the hot poison of his 
secret hatred. 

341-347. Then on the second day, while the brave 8' anllaimrdhma collected 
the Tantrins, broken up os they were, GaTeravarmm, in tho glory of his victory, 
entered the city surrounded with affection by the feudal chiefs, ministers, and 
Ekahgas who had met him. His shouting troops, who moi'ched on various routes, 
extended to the horizon. He rode in the midst of his horsemen on a nohle steed, 
which seemed to dance. With his left, which held the reins, he raised his helmet 
when it slid do-wn. His earrings wore illuminated by the rays proceeding from his 
sword, which reflected tho sun, and which was held in the glistening grasp of his 
other sweating hand. He struck terror by his rigid face, where his brows were 
contracted in frowns, and which showed the pain caused to his neck by Ms Mgh 
amour. With exclamations of disgust, he threatened the marauders who had looted 
the shops. Ha encouraged the frightened citizens by signs with Ms head 
and Ms eyes, and the ears he deafened by tlic din of Ms kottlo-druma, which 
drowned tlie benedictory exclamations of tba citizens. 

348. While he stopped on to the great throne elated with victory, jBhiLJiafa 
brought up S'amblmvai'dliana from some place in fetters. 

349. This wretched man, to show Ms faithfulness, Irilled like a Cainlala 
before the king the prisoner, who, from fear of the stroke, had closed his 
eyes. 

350. From S'aMhiivardham onwards, seiwants, in disregard of the 
sacred law, began treacherously to murder Idngs who ought to bo esteemed like 
fathers. 
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351. Eing GaJMvarman, after he had got his Idngdom clear of enemies, 
became in time filled -with overbearing, and committed cruel and evil acts. 

. 352. Led away by tho delight of ruminating over panegyrical descriptions of 
his valiant deeds, he fell under tho power of parasites, bards, and other flatterers. 

S.'jH. Deceived in his mind by these praises, ho thought himself a god, and 
thus committed acts which were devoid of judgment. 

3.54. At that time tho Idng granted an audience in the outer [reception hall] 
to a famous Domba singer called T-tcm/a, who had come from abroad. 

355. Tho doorheopors seated in proper order the ministers and chiefs who 
had come, and made an open space before the king. 

350. The assembly was lit up by the glitter of lamps, and made resplendent 
by the white head-dresses, and thus resembled the conch formed by S'esa, which 
is illuminated by the jewels borne on his serpent-hoods. 

357. The cool evening winds, which sportively played in tho garlands formed 
by the royal ladies’ braids of hair, spread perfume. 

353. The rows of round windows were lit up by the faces, fragrant with 
spirits, of the gazeUe-eyed [ladies] of tho seraglio who were anxious to watch 
the musical perfoimanoe. 

350. Then the Domba-singer stepped forward, followed by his band, which 
was resplendent with necklaces, golden bracelets on arms and hands, and other 
[ornaments]. 

360. His sweet-eyed daughters, Hamsl and Mgalatd, made those assembled 
stretch their necks in curiosity, and keep [motionless] as if painted. 

[.'361-386. The Domba girls win the heart of the king by their singing and 
acting, which are described in conventional Kavya fashion. The enamoured king, 
encouraged by the sophisms of one of his favourites, pays no regard to the low 
caste of the singers, and takes Haihsl and Ndgahtd into his seraglio. He falls 
wholly into the snares of their arts of lovo.] 

387. Hamul was raised by the love-blind king to the rank of chief queen, 
and enjoyed among the king’s wives the fanning rvith the Chowries. 

388. Those who partook of the food left over by her, had their seats in the 
court, not only of Gakmvamm, but of other subsequent kings. 

380. Cunning subservience to the Dombas led to the rise of ministers, and 
secured important offices like the Aksapatala and others, 

370. L pritimun wjuja° better than A verso translated 600.3, comp, gloss 

prtttim'ivyuja°, ofAj. 

874. L eirahaik preferable to A vi- 388. Comp. vi. 69. 
yalie. 889. Regarding tho akpipafala, see note 

878. For the oorroet interpretation of this v. 801. 


OtlCBAVABMAH Hug 
a third time 
(A.n. 936 - 037 ). 


Jiahifn, Uio pomlin, 
loccivPd a( ronrt. 
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Oakea.v'abjuw Mng 
a thiril time 
(A.II. 936-9S7). 


nntiikaH in power. 


[V. 390, 

noo. Some S'vapfika.s (i.e, Dombas) did not tbemselves act as oouuoilloi’s, as 
they were fools, but others •who were clever, managed the king’s affairs as if they 
were ministers. 

:!()L Eohbors as ministers, a S'vapiika-woman as queen, S'vapakas as friends : 
What wonders were [left] for King Gnlmvarman [to aehieve] ? 

:i!)2. Having bathed after nienstrnalion, the S'vapfika woman made presents of 
her clothes bearing menstrual stains, and the ministers came to court with the 
proud ambition to dress themselves in snoli [clothes]. 

3!>3. Those few, who, even at the rislc of the king’s enmity, did not eat at that 
time the food remnants of the SVapiikas, were equal to the drinkers of Soma. 

3H Surely gods of fierce might did not [then] dwell in this land. 
Otherwise how could then a S'vaprdca womau have entered their temples ? 
r 3!)5. When she went, on the festival of Tiladvadasi, to visit the [temple of 
Viann] lianasvumin, only the proud Damaras among the chiefs did not follow her. 

396. An order coming from the mouth of the Domhas, who were proud of theii' 
relationalup with the king, was respected by everybody as a royal [order], 
which has to be obeyed. 

397-398. When the king had granted the village of Ueh to Rahga as an 
Agrahfira, and the reef)rdor of ofiBcial documents (^i/af(ojiadhyaya) did not execute 
the document relating to the grant (draiapnffafcn), then Eai'iga proceeded to the 
Aksaputula [office] and thus addressed that [official] in anger: “You son of a 
slave, why do you not write: ‘Eaagassa Eelu diiiiiic’ (‘Hein to bo granted to 

EaugaO?” 

39!). Thereupon ho wrote with trembling, frightened by the frowns of Bafiga. 
What break of decency will not occur under a king of evil conduct ? 

400. When that [wicked] long inquired as to the expiation of the sin of 
having hail intercourse with that outcast woman, his parasites made him perform 
ridieuloUB penances {ynlyiiiciftn). 

401. “As snow dissolves snow, so too one sin the other." Thus the parasites 
told that king of vile clmractcr. 

393. Tlio eating of {nod rctmiunts is Regarding the temple of Jimfosvamin, see 
geuerally prohibiieirby the iiiuitis ; comp. o.g. note iii. 434. 

*)/«»«, iv. 911 1 nV/K-ii. 19. 397-398. The words ipioted in the 

■'396. Thu filtulnuIiM ia a feetival cule- original represent the modern ICasmii'i 
brated on the 19tU day of the dark half of liaiii/as llelu dyiui. The use o( tlio vernacidar 
Milgba, when sesumnin grains (fi'fa) lire to be instead of tlie official Sanskiit is to ohatao- 
olfured in sacritiou, etc. Tlw yUimuita, 488 sq., torizo tho boorishness of tho Domba, IVe 
meulions the Tiladvadasi, and iiuUoatos tho have in these words probably ‘the oarHest 
six-fold rites to bo perfomud on that day with extant spooimen of KaSmiri. 
eesamum i from these tho festival derives its 401. K. had hero perhaps the Kasraiii 
popular name in Kaiiinir, comp, proverb in mind: mil) fin chu galau j)nms 

P.W,, S.V. also Padmqpan i. Ivii. jimfl*,' fresh snow makes old snow molt’; 

24 sq. comp. viii. 606, 
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402. Wiehing to lemoye the sin of intercourse with an impure person hy 
intercourse with a pure one, he dishonoured the wife of a Brahman, who was 
engaged in a monthly fast. 

403. At that time there were some Brahmans even more sinful than he, who 
took food in his palace and accepted Agraharas oven from him. 

404. Bad as he was, he founded tho Gakmmnlltn for the residence of Pasupiita 
ascetics. It was hnlf-huilt when he died, and was completed by his wife. 

405. Forgetting their former help, this royal lover of a S'vapaka woman 
treacherously killed guiltless Damaras who trusted in him. 

406. Some Damara robbers who had his eonfidonce, kept near him in order to 
kill him by deceit, and waited for an opportunity to carry out their treason. 

407. Once they found him at night unarmed relieving himsolf in tho privy 
which was near the bed-chamber of the S'vapSka woman. 

408. Then having found their opportunity, they let suddenly fall upon him, 
from all sides and quickly, an uninterrupted stream of numberless sharp weapous. 

409. When, his eyes yet dimmed by sloop, he was awakened hy the strokes 
of the weapons, he raised terrible cries, just like a person who falls into a pond 
while asleep on the bank. 

410. Searching for a weapon, as he was nnamed, and streaming with torrents 
of blood, he ran and entered that hed-ehamher, followed by his assail nnts. 

411. He found no weapon, and following him, they killed him in the embrace 
of the crying S'vapaki, while his body rested on her swelling breasts. 

412. Freely urged on hy the king's own wives, tliey crushed hia knees with 
a large stone as he lay dying. 

413. He who had been exploited by the SVapakas, was killed by robbers in 
a privy like a dog, on the eighth day of the br^ht half of Jyaistha in the year 
[of the Laukika era four thousand] thirteen (a.d. 937). 

414. Then the wicked son of Fdrfha, called Ummftuvanti, was inaugurated 
by S'arvafa and other foolish ministers. 

41D. After the wicked lover of the S'vapaki had been slain at night by the 
robbers, one who was worse than wicked became king through the sinfulness of 
the subjects. 

416. With difficulty I get ray song to proceed, since from fear of touching 
the evil of this king’s story it keeps back like a fiighteued mare. 

417. This evil ruler, resembling a demon, was to consume his paternal family, 
just as the kind of fire called Anrva [consumes] the water. 

Tho I’.l. rocioL’(locl_ in the glosa of A,, which 404. No further mention is made of this 
makus tho king violate one of Ins father’s Matha. 

wives, is evidenUy a needless oonjeoturo. 417. Tlio submarine fire is meant. 


OAKRAVAAUAir king 
a third time 
936 - 937 ). 


ONSrATrAVAM 

fA.n, 037 - 939 ). 



UlfMATliVANn 
(A.1). 937-080) 


Rise of Pmrmjupta. 


PSrIhi munlereil. 
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418. nis eliief ministei's were those who oonld make music -with their noses, 
shoulders, etc,, and who would bang their skulls with knocks and blows. 

419. In the character of strolling singers those very ministers amused iim 
without shamo, who were destined to become rulers in the course of time. 

dSO. But dearer than all was to him Paraagupta, who danced in the royal 
assembly with his loin-cloth taken off. 

421. Parvaijujdd, had ever since the Tantrin troubles soon kings who were 
like worms, and was always bent on scouring the throne. 

422. Then in secret desire of the tlnme he closed friendship with the five 
chief ministers, Elhiihha(a and the others, [all] taking an oath by saei'ed libation 
{iMctkosa). 

423. Bhuhhafu, 8'arm(a, Ghoja, K%mxda, and Am'^tdhara, took the oath by 
sacred libation, and entered a leaps with Pamaiiupta,. 

424. In the house of the Damara Samgrdma there lived Ealda, a Brahman of 
well-known valour, who had found the goddess S'rl in the water of tho Gavdhfd 
lake. 

425. The Idng noticed his courage in abattle while he was a mere foot-soldier, 
and raised this [man], who had a big body and peat belly, to the position of prime 
minister {mukhyamantrita). 

426. He raised [an image of] the goddess S'rl just [in the form] as she had 
appeared to hun in the lake, under the appellation of Italikajaiidde'm. 

427. The king destroyed his own family at the instigation of the cunning 
Parvagnpta, who wished to seize the kingdom when it had been cleared of rivals. 

428. PMhu, whom he had despoiled of all property, lived together with his 
wives in the illustrious Jaijeiidmvilwm, where the 8'nimanas gave him food. 

429. S'umlcaravarmiin and his other brothers, who were yet ohildrou and lived 
there, he kept confined, and caused them to die of hunger. 


418. In the Ed. tbo words from iakkam” 
to °»kandu° hud erroneously heoii shown as 
proper mimes. Tho corroct interpretation has 
already been, indicated by the P.M'.; see 
ss.vv. takkam, tmhkara. akanda stands in 
Kaamirr MSS. regularly for akmidka, ‘ shoulder.’ 
Tho P. ir. combines r/h'dffaakaudtr, and gives 
for it the uoiijoutural meaning of ' blowing tlio 
nose, grunting.’ Whichever intevprutation is 
adopted, it is clear that various clowns’-trioks 
ate referred to ; cump. viii. 96 sqq., 1614. 
.^424. I am unable to make any suitable 
souse with the reading of tho text °jalu 
’niit/abid, and have translated aocoi-dmg to a 
conjootiiral omendatiun °Jalo 'vCdugad. Fur 
am-fjlan, 'to reside, to live,' sue vii. 1232, 


where the saino clerical error as supposed here 
is found in one MS. {avagalan instead of 
amVaffan) ; see also N.P. W., s.v. am-tjlag. 

Tho position of tlio Gavdkid lake (aai'iia) is 
uncertain. 'Hie Nilmmttt, 103B, mentions 
in a list of Tirthas a goddess Gavaky'i, but 
rives no indication to tho position of her 
'riitha. This goddess may possibly have heoii 
worshipped in tho lake referred to in our 
passago. 

Eegardiug the miraculous appearanoo of a 
goddess in the water of a sacred lake, oomp. 
i. it) (Siu'asvati at B/ieiliigiri), 

426. For mukhjammdrita, compare note 
vi. 199. 

428, For the Jw/endmvihdra, see iii. 6o6. 
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430. He was anxious to kill his father. Upon those ministers who gave their 
consent, he bestowed head-dresses, but the others he put in fetters. 

431. Ou a certain night, ministers, chiefs, Taulrius, officials and troops, 
obeying his orders, surrounded Pdrtha,. 

'JlJ2-4!i4. Kiimuda and other favourites of the king struck down his wife, 
who, in faded and ragged garments, bai'red tho door, while her crying children 
clung to her like young calves [to their mothcv-cows]. They dragged him from tlio 
house and pulled him along by his hair, while the stones of tho ground scratched 
his body, just as a dead ox [is dragged] from the eattlo-pen. Like Caudalas they 
killed him unarmed as he was, emaciated hyhnngur and parched up, crying and 
naked. 

435. When the king heard that his father had been killed, lie oame in the 
morning full of curiosity, together with his confidante, and looked at him in 
delight. 

436. The king’s officers extolled before him their own prowess, [each] saying : 
" Here at this limb I have struck him.” 

437. Parvagvpla had at that time beeu admitted again by the king, after 
having been in disfavour. In order to gratify him, he urged on his son, named 
Bevagupta, 

438. The latter thereupon struck his dagger into the body of the dead 
Pdrtlia. Amused thereby, the king struck up a long-continued laugh. 

439. The land which at the death of Oahravaman had been plundered by the 
JDamaraa, was punished even more severely by the employ of wicked Kayasthas. 

440. Instigated by wretched companions, ho exercised himself in tho use of 
arms by hitting nakod women in the hollow between their breasts with thrown 


4-11. He had the womb of pregnant woman cut open in order to see the child, 
and also cut off limbs of labourers to test their power of endurance. 

442. From an obstinate desire for gifts, or from fear of a terrible death, there 
were [found] Brahmans who accepted Agraharaa even from this, the most degraded 
of kings. 

4t3. Then the king became afflicted with n consumptive disease which was a 
lit [punishment] for his cruel ains, and suffered immeasurable pains. 

444. Not only his subjects were delighted by these sufferings of his, but also 
the fourteeu queens of his own seraglio. 

445-448. The parricide miscreant king, when Ms descent to hell was near, placed 

^447. The term or which designations of frequont ocoiirrence in tho 

in contftinod in kiimpamdhipati and in similar Mowing narrative, Las hitherto by ell inter* 


BNMATTiVANTI 

(a.d. 987-930). 
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tV. 44 d. 


UNMATriVANXI 
(A.D. 937-989). 


S'Dravaduan II. 
(A.J). 939). 


Kanudavardkauia 

[iislsg. 


oa the thione a yoang child called S'mamman, whom the servant-girls of his 
seraglio had procured from somewhere and falsely deelai’ed to be the king’s son, 
and entrusted him to the chiefe, councillors, Ekiihgas and Tantrins, He was in 
terror of Kamalnvardhana, the oommander-in-chief Qum'pmadhipati), who stood 
in Ma4uvarajya, [and had shown himself] capable of uprooting the Damaras, as 
he had made him his enemy. Then he died through the subjects’ merits 
in the month Aaaciha of the year [of the Laukika era four thousand] fifteen 
(A.D. 939). 

449. The child-king, the sou of the pai’ricide, proceeded on the seventh day 
of the bright half of Asiidha to visit the [temple of the] sun-god [called] 
Jayasuiimm. 

4.')0. The youthful king’s glory shone forth like a young maid, her charming 
braids of hair being [represented by] swords, and her [bright] laugh [by the 
dazzling] umbrella and Obowiies. 

4S1. In the meantime, Kamalavardhana, infomed by the report of the spies 


raters, from Wilson (Etatory, p. 78) to Dntt, 
eon taken as the name of a territory in or 
near Kaimir. The synonym expressions, 
hmjianSdhipati, kampmddhijHt, kamimmdhlia, 
kampanSpati, kampanekt, have accordingly 
been interpreted as referring to the governor 
or feudal lord of tliis supposed territory. 
Tboteb, Uadjat., iii. p. fi69, proposed to iden- 
tify ‘ Karapana ’ with the Kirpin of tire Chinese, 
or the valley of the Kabul river. Lassen, Ind. 
Alt., iii. p. 1049, connected the name ryith 
the river Kampaiia mentioned in the Mahu- 
)haratii, and looked for ‘Kampana’ somewhere 
in eastern KabuUstun.’ No mention of tliis 
lupposod territory has been foimd outside tlie 
jhronicle, nor has any ovidoncu ever been 
idduced as to the term kampam in the Bajat. 
rnhig really used as a local name. 

An examination of oU passages famishes 
jonviucing proof that kampana and its 
equivalent kampana is a terra for ‘army,’ and 
that by kawpanddhipali, kampandpati, etc., is 
meant the king’s ooinmandcr-m-craof or 
general. The piissuges in which the aimplo 
kampana (maso. or neut.) ocoms, indicate lor 
it either directly the meaning ‘ army,’ as, e.g. 
vii. 365, 1819 ; viii. 676, or mention it as an 
important official charge side by side with 
tlie dmra (see note v. 214), the rdjaithdna, and 
other great offices; comp, e.g. vi. 269; vii. 
887 ; viii. 180, 1046, 1024, 1982. 

.^ong the passages in which the Imnpand- 
dhipati, kampan^a, ate., is referred to, vii. 
1862-86 is, perhaps, the most instructive. 
When King Har§a is hard pressed by the 
pretender Uectda and his relatives, no minister 


ventmes to take diargo of tlio ‘kampana.’ 
At last CaudrarUja acoopts it, and loads the 
king’s troops against tho enomy. Ho is then 
directly spoken of as aeiuipati, and oomparod 
to Drain)!; who took the leadotship of the 
ICanravas m tlieir final struggle. The loader 
of the robol foroo whom Ciindraruia defeats, 
is referred to as vipak^a kampaneki, ‘the 
enemy’s general.’ 

In viii. 1676 we read of the king reinforc- 
ing the kampanem's camp by fresh troops. 
In viii. 688 a prooipioo {avabhra), which has 
caused the death of a rebel leader, is jestingly 
spoken of as the victorious ‘ general [knmpa- 
neSa) Swhhra. In the great mass of tho 
passages the Kampanildbipati, etc., figures as, 
what his title loaUy indicates, the loader of 
the royal troops in expeditions, fights, sieges, 
etc. ; comp. e.g. vii. 221, 287, 679 ; viii. 609, 
699, 627, 662, 069, 608, 1080, 1610, 1680, 1674, 
1 840, 2029, 2190, 2206, etc. For other refer- 
ences, see tho Index. 

In tho Lokaprakii^a, w. (oommenoeraent), 
the kampan&pati is mentioned iu a list of the 
great state-officers botweeu the dvarapati (i.e. 

‘ the lord of the Gate,’ see note v. 214) and tho 
ahapati, ‘the general of horse.’ 'The text 
is corrupt, but seems to describe the 
kmnpnndpati as: prajdnam pararmk kampo 
mohakampaih nimrayet. 

It is curious that the term kampana has 
not yot been found in any of the published 
Ko6as. 

449. This shrine is probably idontical 
with that of tho Jayaavamin image referred 
to in iii. 360 (see note). 
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■ffho had come in haste, reached the vicinity of the city, aeeompanied by feudal 
chiefs. 

*452. As he entered the city tired, together -with his troops, he was stopped by 
Ekaiigas, Tantrins, fondal chiefs, and .... horsemen. 

453. He went forth tired out by the fights [he had had] on the march with 
the opposing Daanai'as. Yet he overcame the enemy’s forces, as ho was 
strengthened by valour. 

454. After having ivith a few horsemen put to flight a thousand cavalry, he 
rapidly entered the royal palace without meeting opposition. 

465. "When the troops heard of his victory, thoy flod and deserted the 
child-king, who, left alone, was taken away by his motlior. 

456. Confused by acts done in a previous existence, or led astray by bad 
advisors, Kamalavmlham foolishly did not ascend the tin-one. 

467. Not being vorsod in polities, ho went that day to his own residence, and 
on the following colloctod all the Hrahmaus, and canvassod thorn in his desire for 
the royal power, 

458. “Make a countryman of yom-s, strang and full-gi-own, king.” Thus 
[he told them, and] in his simplicity thought that they would make him king on 
account of his ability. 

450-400. Who is more to be pitied than ho, who, having found a ooy young 
woman alone in a solitary place and intoxicated, does not enjoy her owing to 
timorousness, but solicits her favours the next day through a messenger, — or than 
he, who, having gained the power by force, lets it slide from his hands that moment, 
and strives for it on the next day through diplomacy? 

461. When Vtpah’a dynasty then had come to an end, the Brahmans, dressed 
in eoai-se woollen cloaks, assembled in the Grokula, resembling bulls without horns. 

462. Long lasted the discussion as to the disposal of the crown, while those 
[Brahmans] whose beards were scorched by smoke, wished to raise this man or 
that to the tlirone. 


S'&BAVAMAN ll. 
(A.D. 939). 


S'Smvaimm II, 
deposQil. 


Bmlimiui assembly. 


46S. I Lava left the wortl sySlaharaka iin- 
tranalatecl, as I do not know its meaning. It 
is possibly a local name. 

461. A specific sacred building seems to 
be meant bore, perhaps the same Qohila the 
conskuction of which is mentionod v, 23. 
In viii. 900, the Gokula is referred to as the 
locality where Brahmans assemble to perform 
a prayepaveia. The literal meaning of the 
name foattle-pon) suggests the simile. 

462. K., in his not very complimentary 
hut life-like desoriptiou of the nssemblecl 
Brahmans, refers hero evidently to the burn- 
marks left by the Mtiy’i'j or brazier, which has 


been in general use in Kasmir since early 
times. The Kang"r, with its hot embers, is 
slipped under the voluminous KaSmirl gown 
and worn on the breast; it soaruoly over 
loaves the poorer classes during wintor. The 
people sleep with it, and in a sitting posture 
invniiabk bend their head over the glowing 
coals. IHnis few of the people escape with- 
out bum-marks ; oomp. Lawkekoh, Valley, 
230. ‘Regarding the mention of the 
finglJr {hasautika) in S'rikatf.thao. iii. 20, see 
Dr. HUMZSOii, Itid. Ant, xv. p. 67. Its Ks. 
name is in aE pmbability deiivod from Skr. 
Isa^tkaiiffierika. 
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InCerrognam after 
S'irBiyjuiiiA.N II. 
<A.D. 939). 


463. While they disputed -with each other, nobody received the water of 
inauguration. Only their own beards [were wetted] by the spittings they ejected 
in their rough talk. 

464. When the simple-minded Kamalavardhana came to recall himself to the 
memory of [those] Brahmans searching for a person fit for the throne, they drave 
him away throwing bricks [at him]. 

465-466. While the Brahmans in this fashion passed five or six days, 
there assembled an immense host of Purohitas of soorod places (pdrisadya), 
causing a mighty din by their drums, cymbals aud other' musical instruments, 
raising glittering flags, ensigns and umbrellas, and carrying seats on load-animals. 

467. Kaimlavardhma felt pained when he saw the regal power in the hands 
of others, just as [if he saw] his own wife turned iirto a courtesan. 

468. Then the wife of the pai'iioide [Iring] sent ofiSciuls to thoso engaged in 
voluntary starvation (pmjoitavek), to beg the throne [from them] for her supposi- 
titious son. 


y«iaihm chostm aa 469-476. In the viliage of PiiMnkapwm, a householder, riradem by rramo, had 

a son called Edmadeva. This son, being distinguished by good qualities, such as the 
pious performance of ablutions, etc., and having acquired a lorowlodge of the Aksaras, 
became a boys’ teacher in the house of Memvardhana, and in course of time 
treasurer {gaTijdJhiMmi). Then his son Prabhakamdeva obtained gradually the 
position of treasurer under King S'amkarawman ; he was also the secret paramour 
of Sugmdhd. His son, the learned YaSoKkara, whether on account of the enmity 
between Lak.smi (Fortune) and Sarasvati (Learning), or through the calamities 
of the country, became wetchedly poor, and went abroad, together with a friend 
called Fhalguyaha. Cheered by auspicious dreams and the benedictions of the 
Pi(hadm, he (Yasaskara) had at that time returned to his native land full of 
ambition. On account of his eloquence, the envoys sent by the parricide’s wife 
took him up on their way, as they went to tallc over the Brahmans, and thus he 
came before the latter. 


468. I read with Aj and 

emend ivahUrca ^hivanaib tor svdkurai^t^’'. 

466-466. Begai'ding the pdri^dyas and 
their corporatione, see note ii. 138. 

They appear on the soene, as v. 468 shows, 
in order by a solemn fast to foreo the Brahiuon 
assembly to come to a decision regarding tho 
fntnre king. The parifadym seem often tn 
have adopted this procedure, and thus to 
have played an important part in political 
comphoations ; comp. viii. 709 and viii. 
900 sqq. In the latter interesting passage 
they are represented as bringing me sacred 


images and paraphernalia of their shrines 
along with them to the city when proceeding 
m masse to their fast. 

469-476. Bogarding Memvardhana and 
Pi'obJtSkaradevaiSee above v. 267 and v. 230, reap. 

By Fifhadevi is meant probably, as tho 
P.U'., s.v. pitha, suggests, a form of Burg! 
worshipped at one of the^fimthanas, These 
are ‘the fifty-one places where, according 
to the Tantras, the umbs of SaU feU, when 
scattered by her husband S'iva after she had 
put on end to hor existence at Dahsa’s 
saorifloo’ {Vipfu Pur., iv. p.261). 
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476. When the Biahmans saw him by the will of fate they became of one intwregmim after 
accord, and raised the lond cry : “ Let him indeed be king.” ^ M9). 

l77. Then the Brahmans came quickly to TdasJcani, who had full strength to 
maintain the earth, and sprinkled water over him, just as the clouds [send down 
rain] on a mountain. 

478. A forest of bamboos is burned down by the fire which their violent 
fjiotion has produced, and a sudden burst of rain carries ofip their roots. What docs 
the Creator not contrive in order that he may bring a tree which has come from 
somewhere [else] after having boon uprooted by the vehemence of a stomi, to full 
growth in tho gorge of a great mountain ? 

479-480. If the son of Fdrtha had not at the instigation of his servants 
extei’ininated his own family, and if Ktimalavardhana had not ousted Ws child, 
then how could Yahulcnmchva, who was not of high doscent, and luid wandered 
over tho earth as a pauper, have attained the royal dignity ? 

481. The route of the king was lined with tho eyes of women — elnsters of lotus 
—who wished to see him, [that prince] of blessed rale, who had just been seen by 
the people walking afoot, without attendants and alike in appearance to everybody. 

482. King Yamimra, on his way to tho royal palace, turned with subdued 
pride the corners of Ms eyes steadily away, as soon as he caught the sound of the 
words which the gazelle-oyed ladies of the city wished to speak in the midst of 
then’ blessings. [Hence] the wise knew that he was resolved to protect Ms 



483. The moon of the earth (the king) entered the royal palace, which 
resounded with the blessings and auspicious shouts of the women, while his 
glittering umbrella, which shone with a light equalling that of the sun, seemed to 
draw [around Ms head] the splendour' of an driitrUm [illumination] performed with a 
silver vessel. 


Tims ends the Fifth Tai'ahga of the Bujatai-aiigini, composed by ICaXliam, tlie son 
of the groat Itaemirian minister, the illusti'ious Loi'd Ganpaha. 


478. Kings and mountains are alike 
called kmadham, ‘ supporters of tho earth.’ 

483. Aratrika is tho name of a cei'ouiauy 
in whidi burning lights, plaootl in earthen 
lamps, are smuig around tho head of a saoied 
imago. A siimlar rite is still performod in 
Kafinir and the Panjab on marriaaos, tho 
lamps being swung around the briefegroom. 
Compare also vii. 925. 

Colophon. The MSS. have here the follow- 
ing verso; “In eighty-three years and four 
months there rnlon eight closcendants of Uie 


spirit-distillBr, one taken fi'om the liigli road, 
a woman, and a minister.” 

The uvmibor ot years given in tho Colophon 
for the total of reigns agrees noth tho dates 
show for the aouessiou of Avaiitivnnnan and 
Yoiaakai’s. The number of months cannot he 
verified, as tho exact dato of Avantivarman’s 
accession is not indicated. Tho ' descendants 
of tho spirit-distiller' are the rulers from 
Utpalavarman’s race, the ' one from thu high 
ro;^ ’ Samkata (v. 343), tlio ‘ woman ’ Stu/andna, 
and the ‘ minister ’ Sambhumrdhafia. 
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Ydmu&iu 
(a,d. 080-948). 


1. May Aparija (i.e. Parvatf, ‘ she who in her fast did not eat even a leaf’) 
protect ns— she who liears from the month of the wives of the gods her ownpiam, 
cheerful to the ear, in the following fashion : “ IL is not tho strength of austerities 
performed by living only on leaves or air [which secures union with S'iva], 
Look, on this account these two, the hull and tho srmke, which live only on the 
above, are yet now put outside [S'iva’s body]. Only through his love you have 
occupied this ono-half of the [body of Uie] lord of the imivorHO.” 

2. When ho (ya'aakara) then passed tho outside enclosure, ho commanded 
the doorkeepers to hold aloof the BrahnmuH, as ho dosirod to ho unapproaolmble. 

3. But when the doorkeepers woro scaring thorn away, he spoke to them 
thus with folded hands ; “ You havo givou mo tho throne, ami you are to ho 
worshipped by me alike to tire gods.” 

4. “As you will become fall of arrogance from pride at having been the 
bestowers of the royal dignity, you are not to come into my prosenoe except at the 
time of business.” 

5. When all the people heard this, they Imew that he was unapproachable, 
and forgot that familiarity which arose from having dwelt together with him. 

6. Through the power of his intellect he restored the ordinances of former 
kings which had fallen into abeyance, just as a great poet [restores] the methods 
of earlier poets. 

7. The land became so free feom robbery, that at night the doors were left 
open in tho bazaars, and the roads were secure for traveller’s. 

8. As he exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had plundered 
everything, found no other occupation but to look after the oultivation. 

9. The villagers, being wholly absorbed by agriculture, never saw the royal 
residenoe. The Brahmans, devoted'[8olely] to their studies, did not carry aims. 

10. The Brahman Gninis did not drinlt spirits while singing their chants. 
The ascetics did not get children, wives and crops. 

1. The introductory yeraa ie addressed to 10. By the term guru K, prohahly means 
Pamti in her union with S'iva Ardhanliri- here and m the next verse the persons offl- 
ivata. The snake is supposed to live on air. ciating as priests in the Tantrio ntual ; comp. 
S'iva oamea a snake round his neck and rides vii. ^8, 623, Por Bhik^us with families, 
on the buQi oomp. note iii, 12 and vi. 13&, 
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VI. 33.] 

11. Ignorant Gnrtis did not perform Mateyapupa saorifloes, 'and did not by 
texts of thoir own oompoaition revise traditional doetrines. 

13. There were not seen house-wives figuring as divinities at the Guru- 
conseoration (gurudilt^a), and by shakes of their heads detracting from the 
distinguished character of their husbands. 

13. Astrologer, doctor, councillor, teacher, minister, Purohita, ambassador, 
judge, clerk— none of them was then without learning. 

14. The of&oers watching eases of voluntary stoi’vation {pruyo^pamiiidMh'ta), 
reported a certain person engaged in Pruyopavesa. When the king had him 
brought before himself, he spoke : 

16, "I was once a wealthy citizen here. In the courso of tune I became a 
pauper, through the will of fate." 

16. “When my indebtedness had become great, and I was pressed by the 
creditoin, I resolved to thi-ow off my debts and to travel about abroad.” 

17. " Thereupon, I disposed of all I owed to clear my debts, and sold my 
own mansion to a rich merchant.” 

18. “ Prom the sale of this gi'sat building I excepted only a well fitted with 
stairs, having in view the maintenance of my wife.” 

19. “ I thought that she would livo by the rent given by the gardeners, who 
at summer-time place flowers, hetel-leaves, etc,, in that very cool well.” 

20. “ After wandering about for twenty years, I have come back from abroad 
to this my native land with a small fortune.” 

21. “ Searching for my wife, I saw that good woman with a wan body living 
as a servant in other [people’s] houses.” 

22. " When I asked her, distressed, why she had, though provided with a 
sustenauce, talcen to such a life, she told her story.” • 

23. “ ‘ When, after your departure abroad, I went to the well, that merchant 
di’ove me away, heating me with cudgels.’ ’’ 

11. The Matey^upayaga is a complicated which tbo pupil (sailiaka) is initiated as a 
sacrifice occurring in the Tantrio ritual and guru or teacher. This Dikja. is described, e.g. 
still known in Kaimir. It is mentioned in at the commencement of Eaghavananda’s 
connection witli Tantrio S'rfiddhas in the v. PaddJiatiratnamdld, Jammu MSS, No. 6293. 
chapter of my MS. of the Mi'titattvmvr The tradition of Kasmirian Pandits knows of 
awiratta. Fish and cakes (api'ipa) are offered oases, as alluded to by K., in which women 
at it. have assumed the position of Tantric Gurus. 

It appears as if K. wished to allude here At the nurudik^ and other Tantric oore- 
indirectly to some ritualistic controversy of his monies, the Guru and his spiritual ptedeoessora 
own time. It is still a practice, not unknoivn are worshipped by tlie sacrificei's under their 
to KaSmirian ‘ Baoh^bairts ’ of the present time, proper names coupled with those of certain 
to support erroneous views on points of the deities. K.’b sally is direeted against women 
ritual, whether Ve^o or Tantrio, by newly who, having assumed the dignity of Gurus, 
concocted Paddhatis, etc. presume to criticize their husbands’ con- 

18. The guruMk^a is a Tantrio rite by duct, 


TAs'AHltARA 
(A.n. 939 - 948 ). 


Story of niorohant. 
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EAJATARANGINI. [VI. 24, 


TAifAbKABA 
(A.n. 9B0.948). 


24. “ ‘ Tlien How could I otHerwisc maiutaiu mysolf ? ’ After aaying this, she 
stopped. Hearing tHa, I Ml into the depths of grief and anger.” 

25. “ I then began a Friiyopavesa, but somehow the different judges decided 
against me, giving on each occasion judgment in favour of the dofeudant.” 

26. "In my simplicity I do not Imow the law, but my life I state for this ; 

I have not sold the well with the stairs.” 

27. “ Deprived of my property, I die for certain here at your door. Decide 
the matter in person, if otherwise yon have fear of committing a sin.” 

28. The ting, on being thus addressed by him, proceeded to hold court 
himself, and after assembling all the judges, inquired into the real facts. 

29. The judges spoke to him ; “ This man has been repeatedly dismissed 
[with his claim] after due consideration. Pull of deceit, ho does not rospoct the 
law, and should be punished a forger of a written clocumont.” 

30. Thereupon the king road himself the words as they stood in the deed of 
sale ; “ The house is sold together with tho well [fitted] with stairs.” 

31. While the oormeiUors eiiod: “Prom this it is clear,” an inner voice of 
the king, as it were, declared that the claimant was in the right. 

32. After appai'ently refiecting for a momeut, the king diverted for a long 
time the assembled oouncillora by other very curious stories. 

83. In the corase of the conversation he took from all their jewels to look at, 
and with a laugh drew the ring from the defendant’s hand. 

34i. After with a smile asking all to stay thus only for a moment, he retired 
[into another apartment] under the pretence of cleaning his feet. 

35. From there ho despatched on attendant with an oral message to the 
merchant’s house, handing him the ring, so that he might bo recognized, 

36. Showing the ring, this attendant askod the merchant’s accountant for the 
account-book of the year in which tho deed had been executed. 

37. When the accountant was told that the merchant required that [book] 
that day in court, he gave it, keeping the ring. 

38. In this [book] the king read among the items of exponditure [an entry o^ 
ten hundred Dinniiras which had been given to tho official recorder {adhikara^ 
nuXelihaka). 

34, For padaMalam° wo ougM to read draws up the deed. This function was dis- 
perhaps payukialana”. charged m Ka&nir towns until a few years 

36. The words by which the gloss of Aj ago by spscially appointed but _ iinpdd 
renders gaifanSpaftrikd, ‘account-book,’ oorre- officials, who actually bore the designation 
spondtothemodemKiyanst-iJafm'andHmdi- Sai-iif, as indicated m the gloss. In recent 
Panjabi baB, which hove the same meaning. times the Saraf could claim from tho seller a 
3 A The gloss of A. explains correctly tho small fee for his trouble. 
oAldkarmtaWchaka as ^e ofSoial in whoso The gloss of Aj rightly venders dinnurui^ by 
presence tho sale of a piece of laud is con- the KA dpar. Kogarding ilie value of ‘ the 
cludod, aud who, after measuring the land, ten hnndreders,’ see Note JET, iv. 496, 
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39 . From tte fact that a high fee had been paid to that person, Avho was 
entitled only to a small sum, the Idng Itnew for certain that tho merchant had got 
him to write a sa for a m. 

40. He then showed this in the assembly, questioned tho reoordor whom 
he had brought up under a promise of impunity, and oonvincod the councillors. 

41. At tho request of the councillors, the king granted to the claimant the 
house of the merchant, together with his property, and exiled the defendant from 
the land. 

42. One evening when the Idng had done his daily business, and was wishing 
to take his food, the doorkeeper, afraid on account of his untimely announce- 
ment, reported [as follows] : 

4«1, “ A Brahman stands outside [and threatens] to commit snioide unless he 
can see [yon], though I have told him that yom Majesty has done with business 
for to-day, and that there is time to-morrow for his communication.” 

44. The king stopped the cook and gave tho order for the admission of 
the Brahman, who entered, and on being questioned, spoke in gi-eat distress : 

45. " After having wandered about abroad, I have returned to my country on 
hearing of its good government, and have brought with me a hundred gold coins 
(amammlpahi) I had earned.” 

46. “ Proceeding in comfort on tho roads, which under your rule have become 
fre? from robbers, I stopped yesterday evening, when tired, at Lnvanotsa." 

47. “Fatigued from haviug done a long march, I slept there during 
the night without apprehension at the foot of a tree standing in a roadside 
garden,” 

48. “ Whan I got up, that sum, which was tied up in a knot of my garment, 
fell into a well close by, which on account of the thicket I had not noticed." 

49. “ Having thus lost everything, I was lamenting for a long time, and was 
about to throw myself into that deep well, [but] the people prevented me." 

50. “ Thereupon, some person ready for the daring enteiyrise, spoke thus to 
me : ‘ What will you give me, if I get you the money ? ’ " 

51. “ To him I said ; ‘ I in my helplessness, what power have I got over 
that property ? Whatever seems right to you, lei that bs given to me from it.’ ” 

62. “ He then descended, and when he had got up again, he gave mo two 
of the coins and openly kept for himself ninety-eight.” 


Yjk^ASKASA 

(A.B. 930 - 948 ). 


story of Brabmiui 


_ 89. The words of the doed, aa quoted in 
vi, SO, are supposed to have been: sopanaJiu- 
pamMtaih vikritaih gxtum, Tho document 
ought to have had vaMtw/n, instead of mhita'Ai,, 
with the meaning : “The house is sold without 
the well.” 


46. See regarding Lavarfotm, note i. 
329. 

61. Tlie words in the text are ambiguous, 
and permit also the interpretation: 'What- 
ever seems right to me, let that be given from 
jt to you.’ Comp, vi, 66 sq. 
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EAJATARA.l!raTT!lI. 


Ya^askaiu. 
(a.d. 9S9-MB). 


[VI 68. 


63. “ When I mnonstrated ogaiiiHt this ni'mngmnoni., tlie pooplo scomMy 
met me by saying ; ‘ Under King Ftt-vos/Atm tmiistwlirais depend npontheUtac 
[of the contract]. ’ ” 

6i “I have lost my eaminga through tho rriiudulent abuse of a polite 
expression straightforwardly employed [by me], and I dio uoav at your door who 
has introduced such injustice.” 

33. When the king asked him about the character and name of that man, 
he replied that he knew him only by his faoo. 

56. The king promised him that he would next morning help him to what 
he desired to obtain, and thus with difficulty induced him to partake of food by 
his side. 

37. On the noxl day the Brahman poiulod out to tho king that man 
standing among the inhabitants of Immotmi, who had hocn summoned by 
mcBsongors. 

68. When he was questioned by tho Iring ho rolatod everything exactly as 
the Bralimau had stated it, and pointed out tliat his conduct was based upon tbe 
words [used by the Brahman]. 

59. Thoso who could see no difforonoo hotwoon the aolual facts and the 
observance of the given word, lookod down on the ground with their minds 
wavering in doubt. 

60. Then the king, seated in court, adjudged ninety-eight coins to that 
Brahman, and two to the other. 

61. And to those who raised questions, he spoke : “ Difficult to perceive is 
tke course of mighty Justice {dJm'ma) when it hurries to strike down Injustice 
as it raises its head.” 

82-63. “As the sunlight, when it passes in tho evening into the fire and 
into the watery orb of the moon, endows with its own brilliancy the lamps and 
the moonlight, and setting up these strikes down the rising darkness, thus Justice, 
which follows the same course, drives off Injustice." 

64. " Justice invisibly keeps ever close to Injustice, and seizes it immediately, 
as fire [is ever present in and at once seizes] fuel.” 

65. “Instead of saying: ‘Whatever you give, let that be given,’ he let fall 
the words : ‘ Whatever seems right, etc.' " 

66. “To this greedy Brahman ninety- eight coins appeared the right sum. 
This he (the villager of Lavaiiotsa) did not give him, but gave him the two coins, 
which were not [what he] desired.” 

67. Distinguishing between right and -ffiung mth acuteness in this and 
similar [oases], the king, ever bent on exercising supervision, made [as it were] the 
Krta Ifnga come back again. 
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68. While he thus guided his people, he became [himself] au object of 
ridicule, ou account of his own imprudent conduct, and thus resembled a physician 
who prescribes wholesome food for another, but himself eats what is bad. 

69. Though he was careful to perform his purifications with earth and water, 
like a [Brahman] vemed in Vedio lore, yot he did not dismiss from his side the 
attendants who Ifftd eaten the food-remnants of the Dombas. 

70. He amassed riches through four city prefects [mgaradhilcrta), who 
helped themselves in turn to money, and were hanging about each other’s 
hack. 

71. Though this prince had deposited his sword at the base of the illustrious 
[Linga of S'iva] liaiiehoA-ay and though he honoured his given word, yet the 
foot-soldiers found their end through him, 

72. When his eldest brother died, ha exhibited such long-continued joy that 
men of sense imagined that he had given him a poison of his own invention, 

73. When a Velavitta who had been raised to the rank of a provincial 
governor [mnn^tiMa] intrigued with the queens, the king connived at it. 

74. A courtesan, Lalld by name, whom he had raised from love to the 
foremost place among the ladies of his seraglio, got him entirely under her control. 

75. The Creator has, as it were, because there is no room in the heart of 
women for good conduct (miftta), put outside them their well-rounded {mvi'Uo,) 
breasts. 

76-77. The Creator has made women who ara pure in their outward 
[appeai'ance], women, because ho knew that their conduct was the same whether 
they attached themselves to the highest or tho lowest. Thus it came that the 
heautiiul-eyed Zitlld, though ti'eated by the king with affection, yet had meetings 
at night with a Candala watchman. 


TA^ASEAKiI 

(A,D. 939-948). 


yaiaskara's court. 


60. Soo above, v. 388. 

70. In the succeocling reigns only one pie- 
feot of the City, i,e. of S'rmagar {mgaraihikxta, 
imjaridM^a, etc.), seems to he mentionerl ; 
comp, vi, 296; vii, 108, 680,1642; viii. 266, 
682, 814, 838, 1469, _ etc. K. represents 
Yalaskara as appointing four prefects iu 
order to increase his revenue by the contribu- 
tions they hare to offer in competition. The 
officials have, of course, to recoup themselves 
by increased exactions from the citizens. For 
a curious account of the fines, oto., a city 
prefect cqnlcl levy, and his powers generally, 
wii. 3384 sqq, The policy of sub- 
dividing chai-goB for the sake of fiscal advan- 
tages, has continued in Ka4mir until quite 
recently; comp. Mr. Lawrence’s desertion 
of tile ' old ’ revenue administration, Yallmi, 
p.421. ’ 


71. K, seems to allude hero to some 
violent moasnre hy which YaSaskata rid him- 
self of the troublesome Tantrins, tho authors 
of so many revolutions in the prooeding I’oigns. 
The solemn deposition of the sword heiore 
some sacred image is referred to again, vi. 98, 
20(1 sq. It seems to have been a symbolio act 
indicating renunciation of worldly aspirations ; 
comp, also vi 100. 

For the shrine of S'iva Haj^esvara, see iii 
458. For satt/mhMra as an adjective, comp, 
vii. 661 ; viii 2291, 

73. The meaning of the term velavitta is 
unceitain; comp. v. 220, 

Ma3}4aleia (maii4alea/iiara, as 

the designation of (he governor of a province 
is often used in the last two Books, e.g. of tlie 
governor of Zoham, vii, 096 ; viii. 1228, 1814, 
2029, For other references, see Index. 

B 



TA^jtflEARA 

<A.n. 939.948). 


Farnafa's A.I)lii;ekn. 


24:2 RAJATAKANQIlifl, [VI. 78, 

78. Thei-e must liave been some charm in tlio Candala youth, which caused • 
6Ten. a queen to fall in love with him, and to become subject to his power. 

79. Perhaps she was descended from a Oandala family, or he possessed nf the 
art of enchantment. How could otherwise such an incredible union come about? 

80. As to the maimer in which he met her, no account came to light 
anywhere. 

81. Only to an official called Sadi this love -intrigue of these two sinners 
soon became apparent from an observation of their glances. 

82. The Idng, after having ascertamed by means of spies that this was a true 
fact, exhausted himself in the performance of expiatory ntos, and put on the sMn 
of a bladi antelope, 

83. In his blind love he did not hill her, though ho felt enraged, and on this 
account he became the object of injmious suppositions on the part of the censorious. 

84. Prom the intercourse with those who had taken the pombas’ food 
remnants, impurity fell upon YaSasha/ra, just as the evil of leprosy [spreads] 
through the touch of a leper. 

85-86. The king, who was anxious to secure the royal dignity also for his 
future births, wisely bestowed the royal insignia upon a Brahman, without their 
being in danger, because he believed that being only a common person, he must 
have obtained the throne through some similar pious acts, [which he had performed] 
in a previous existence. 

87. The king being fond of endowments, built on a piece of land which had 
belonged to his father, a Matha for students fi:om Aryadeh, who were devoting 
themselves to [the acquisition o^ knowledge. 

88. To the superintendent of this Matha he presented the royal insignia 
resplendent with umbrellas and Chowries, with the exception of the mint-dies 
(taiilca) and the royal seraglio. 

89. On the hank of the Yitasta, he granted to Brahmans fifty-five Agrahai'as 
furnished with various implements. 

90-91. Then seized by an abdominal disease, he had Vaniafa, the son of his 
paternal grand-uncle Jidmadeva, consecrated as king by the ministers, Bkahgas 
and feudal chiefs, aud entrusted Lim [to their care]. His own son, named 
Samgmmadeva, he left aside, as he knew that he was not begotten by himseE 

83. Begarcling the cnatoin of wemng eldns 80. The glosB of A. records a tradition 
of cows and other animals in the case of which places these AgraharaB at ZoflAefa, now 
serious penances, comp, Miiak^ara, in. v. 264, Kathill, a quarter of S'rinagar on th6_ left 
263 sqq. i also Caturnargaa., i)a«aA'/j.,x.p.693. bank of the Vitasta above iho second bridge. 

88. For the meaning here given to tanka, Oomp. note on Ea^Mla, viii. 1169. _ Tiknm. 
oomp. F.W., s.v. ‘mint-master,’ xviii. 26 mentions in the same locality Brah- 

tahkaiSld, ‘ mint ’ ; also vii. 026. man-Agrahaias founded by King Ananta. 
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92. Those who were lusting for the oiwm, became then disconsolate, when 
the child which conld have been [easily] ousted from the throna, was not consecrated. 

•93. The favourable opportunity for the execution of Farvat/iiipta’s scheme, 
which was on the point of appearing, seemed to vanish on that day. 

94. Vaniata did not visit the dying pdng], who had given him the crown, 
[not] even to inquire after his condition, though he was yet in the palace. 

9B. Then the king in his fainting state felt remorse, and was urged on by the 
ministers, who gave him fresh hope, to grant the throne to Samgnmadeoa. 

96. By the Mug’s order Varna fa was kept for one night in ‘ the hall of the 
eight cohunns’ (as/astaml>hiimaii(/apa}, which was locked from outside, to be 
turned out in the morning. 

97. His servants, whose bowels were moved by fear or by waking, turned 
the assembly-hall into a latrine. 

98. A servant of the one-day king, Devapraadda by name, who was of royal 
blood, deposited on that occasion his sword out of shamo at [the shrine of] 
Vijayehara. 

99. After Samyrdmiiilewi had been inaugurated, the king, whose sufferings 
became intense, left tho palace and proceeded to his Matha to die. 

100-101. The royal servants in feigned gmtitude had, while the Mng lived, 
solemnly alBrmed that they were ready to out their hair and beards, that they 
would throw away their head-dress, take at once to the brownish-red garments 
[of mendicants], and lay down their swords for ever. [All] this they left undone 
when his death was imminent. 

102-103. The dying king had left his palace with two and a half thousand 
gold [pieces] bound up in the horn of his dress. This his property was taken 
away from him by Farvaijupta and other ministers, five [in all], while he was yet 
alive, and divided amongst themselves in his presence, 

104-106. The king stopped in dense darlcness inside a hut which stood in the 
courtyard of the Matha, rolling about on his bedstead, while his inner parts were 
consumed by pain. Hot having lost consciousness, he saw before Mm his 
people bent on evil When after two or three days ho had not depoi'led from life, 
Ms confidants, relatives, servants and Velavittas, who were in a hurry and anxious 
to seize the kingdom, destroyed Mm by giving him poison. 

107. Among the ladies of Ms seraglio only the single Trailohyadm heeamo 
a Sati and followed her husband, just as the sun [is followed] by his own 
light. 


Y^aSaskaba 
(a 1) 9.S9-948), 


TuiaaKnra’s dcalli. 


07. I have translated according to for A and ^ are easily mistaken 

Durgapr.’s convincing omendatdon wetenaiit for each other in S'&rada characters, 
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Ta^asuba 
(A.13. 939-048). 


SAMOBAUAnm 

(A.I1. 948-949). 


108-112. “ Tlie Idng [was ever] ready to exercise control over the castes and 
conditions of life [among his] subjects. On discovering that at Octhrcmelaha (?) a 
Brahman-ascetic, GakrahMna by name, had departed from proper conduct, the 
king, in accordance with the law, punished him by having the mark of a dog’s foot 
branded on his forehead. Infuriated by this, the undo of that [Brahman], the 
magician Vimnaiha, who was the king’s own minister of foreign affah's, then took 
revenge upon him." This is confidently related by certain G-nrus who by [referring 
to] the supernatural power of former masters would exalt their own greatness. 
Through them, too, the story has been propagated that he died in seven 
days. But how is this lilcely [in view of the fact] that he died by a lingering 
disease ? 

113. If it is said that this event occurred in the course of hie illness, 
then also VarijM^d! s and others’ curse might figure here as a cause [of his 
death], 

114. After having ruled for nine years, he died in the year [of the Lankika 
era four thousand] twenty-four {a,d. 948) on the third day of the dark half of 
Bhadi'apada. 

115. Panagupla installed the child-king’s grandmother on the throne as his 
guardian, and [himself] wielded the power, together with the five, BMhhata and 
the rest. 

116. In due course the strong Puruagupta put the others out of the way, 
together with the grandmother, and thus established himself in the palace as the 
sole master. 

117. Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity was combined with the 
functions of a minister, he created the mingled impression of Hng {vSgan) and 
Rdjannka. 


108-llS, E. gives here a summary of 
another version regarding YaSaskara’s death, 
which, howover, he does not accept. By the 
yw-HS to whom this version is attributed, 
probably Tantrio teachers are meant; comp. 
V. 12. 

The branding with the mark of a dc^'a foot 
is mentionod Mcmi ix. 237 as a punShment 
for theft. 

I have taken CaTcramelalta as a local name. 
The word is found only here. The effaced 
gloss of Aj seems to have explained it differ- 
ently ; comp, perhaps caJcramilamt, viiL 2730, 
and note v. 267. 

117. The title Sdjdnaht, meaning literally 
‘ almost a king,’ used to be given for services 
tendered to the king; compare Pnrf. BOhiee, 
JRopoft, p. 42, and below vi. 201 . Tire title has 
survived in the form JSaidSn as a family name 


of very frequent ocoiirrenoe among the Brah- 
mans of EaSmir. It was borne by Mjdmka 
Ratmkara, the author of the Haiavijaya (0th 
century), and by many Eatmirian authors of 
note enumerated in -flie vafksapmsasti which 
Anania RdJSnaka (17th century) has appended 
to his commentaiy on the Nai}adhactmta (see 
Deccan College MS., No. 148 of 1876-76); 
comp, also Savaoar^ i. 4 ; xiii. 218. 

As the designation of certain high officers 
(Muhammadans), the term Ttu^analsa is often 
used by S'livara and in the Foiuth Chron. 
(also in the slwrtened form i comp. 

S'w. i. 88 ; iii, 182, 388, 390 ; iv. 226, 298, 36.‘) ; 
Fourth Ohron. 83, 64 sqq., 138, 006, 

The title was also known in Tngarta- 
Eangra ; comp, Prof. BiiHtEE'S edition of the 
Baijnfitli Prasastis, Ep, Ind,, i. p. Wl; my 
notes, ib., ii. p. 483, and below viiL 766. 
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118. Fai"oagii,pta himself sevvod the child-king by bringing him food, etc., 
and thus seemed to honest people free fi-om guile. 

’ 119 . Just those of whom Yaiasham thought that they dreaded treason, and 
whom he therefore put in office, were instrumental in the ousting of his son. 

120. As if he [Panagupia) were the king, he put a brilliant saffion 
pomade on his beard which spread like a plot of grass, and which had exactly 
the tawny colour of a young camel’s hair, 

121, As he was unable to destroy the child openly from fear of a rising of the 
Ekahgas, he employed witchcraft for his extermination. 

122-126. Whan he heard at night a supernatural voice which said; “On 
the first day of Oaiti'a tho kingdom belongs legally to you and your race. If you 
proceed otherwise, thoro will bo an early end for your life and family,” — ^he recog- 
nized the futility of witchcraft, and boeamo still more uneasy. Fearing tho hostile 
Ekahgas, and losing command over hipiKelf owing to his rising agitation and 
apprehensions, he became so raiserablo Iday and night that he suddenly collected 
his ti'oops on a day when people did not move outside on account of a heavy snow- 
fall, and suiTonndocl the palaco. 

126-129. After he had slain in a fight tho faithful minister Bdmavardhma, 
who offered rosistanoe in company with his son called Buddha, he tied a string 
with ilowers [attaclied], which had been brought as an offering by his father’s 
(Ya^askara’s) Volfwitta, round the neck of Samgvdma, ‘the Orooked-footed,’ 
(Vakrmghri-SaThgmma), and dragged him from the tlirone. He then Idlled him in 
another hall, and threw him, with a stone bound to his neck, at night, into the 
Vitastd. On the tenth day of the dark half of Phalguna, in the year [of the 
Laukika ora four thousand] twenty-four (a.d. 949), that evil-doer seated himself 
with sword and armour on the royal throne. 

ISO. He (Parvagupta), who then became king, was the son of Samgrdmagupta, 
who had been bom in Pm-evisoka from a writer (divira) called Ahhinava. 

131. Some had previously affirmed that they would oppose him. They all, in 
terror of him, made obeisance that very rnomiug, 

132. The malevolent princes, Ekangas, chiefs, ministers, officials, and Tautrins 
were afraid of him, and shoiyed nothing but treason. 

133. An Ekahga called Madamddtiju, who was descended from the race of 
Svfiia, burst his large dnuu through carelessness in the king’s assembly-hall, 

180. K., ivlion making tliis satiiical aUu- Tho uso of saffron as an unguent is ro- 
siou to Parvagupta’s toilet, seenia to Iwve had poatodly referred to as a royal privilege ; seo 
in his mind the Ka^miri saying : ffSsa lorn hi} viii. 1119, 1897, 31G& 
dim dar, 'his beard is liko a bundle of arass,’ 130. Eegordina tlie position of Paremsdka, 
This is commonly used of a too big beard. comp, note iv. 6; for divira, see note v. 177. 


SamnluADm 

(A, a. 


PARVAOCm 

(A,D. m-Bso). 
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PABVAanpTi 134 . The migry kiug liad his gavment tiikon off imd ill-keateil liim. 

(a.d. 949 960). heal'd shaved off, he became an ascetic. 

135. In this condition he had yet a wife and children, and his descendants 
live to this day at Trijm'eh'nrn. 

136. King FavomjKjita accnmnlated treasures, and thus again raised to 
power the functionaries, those plagues of the people. 

137. Yet even he with his ill-gotten riches founded the [shrine of S'iva] 
Paivaguptesvara near the site of the Skandabhamnavihdra. 

138. Among the [ladies of the] illustrious King Yasaskam’s seraglio, one 
pure-minded qnoon, like G-ami, removed aU evil report. 

139. This virtuous woman cleverly practised a pious fraud upon Panaijiiptn,, 
who, taken by a late-sprouting love, asked for hor favours. 

]'t0-141. “ When the construction of this toinplo of [Visi.m] YahskarcmdmUi , 
which my husband loft on his death halMuished, is completed, I shall for certain 
and without fail accord your desire." Thus spoke the foii'-hrowQd [lady] to her 
tempter. 

142. Then the Iring in full pride had that temple completed in a vory fow days. 

143. The pious queen [thereon] suddenly sacrificed her body in a sacrificial 
fire which had been nourished with ghee, together with a full offering 

144. Upon her who had sacrificed her life, there fell in abundance showers of 
flowers, and upon him who lusted after her, [there fell] words pouring forth reproach. 

146. Withered by the long cares and agitations [connected] with his violent 
enterprises, Parmiyupia was then seized by dropsy. 

146. Foolish persons, thongh they know from thoir [vain] efforts to appease 
pains and oai'es that their eristence is short-lived, do yet not cease to push on, 
deceived by the desire for treacherous fortune. 

147. Though in this state he was full of apprehensions, yet through some 
former merits which had not lost their efficacy, he found his end in the precincts of 
the Swokarl [Trrtha], 

148. On the thirteenth day of the bright half of Asadha in the year [of the 
Laukrka era four thousand] twenty-six (a.d. 960) this king lost the royal power 
which he had attained by teeachery. 

134-136. From tlie text it is not clear OTnishments, on Brahmans, see Prof. Jolly’s 
whether K. means that Madaiiadifi/a’s family m. Sitte, Gnmdnss, p. 1 29. 

followed him into his new status, or that the For T)’imrmm'a, comp, nolo v. 46. 

Bkahga, who had after his Immihating pimish- 137. The position of the SkandaVhavana- 
meut turned into a mendicant, mamed again vikara (Khand^bavan in S'llnagar) has been 
subsequently. _ disensaedinNote Ain Appendix. 

Regarding the cutting off of tho hair as 147. Regarding the sacred site of 
a degrading procedure inflicted, with other see note v. 87. 
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149. If one did not see in this [life evil aota followed] quickly by a death 
which predicts as consequences terrible sufferings in the other transmundane 
existSiioe, who would not strive for power through evil acts f 

150. Then his son called Kfemagvptii., in whom the fever [produced] by wealth 
and youth was increased by the drinking of spirits, became king. 

151. Bad by nature, he became still more terrifying thi-ough tho society of 
wicked persons, just as a dark night [becomes more terrible] when obscured by a 
threatening cloud. 

152. A hundred ovil-oonducted favourites, with Phalgwia at their head, 
attended upon the Icing, wearing dresses and ornaments alike in value to his own. 

163. Though his parasites plundered him, and though he was [given] to dissi- 
pation with dice, spirits and women, the king did not become devoid of splendour. 

154. The king who yields to the passion of love, is fond of wine, is addicted to 
dice, and is suiTouuded by drunkards who plunder tho riches of his treasury, is 
like a lotus which is rod [vagi], is lull of sweat honey (madhuiiranayaviln), carries 
seeds (vihUdhasalftir), and is frequented by bees (mudJmpair) which abstract the 
osisence of its calyx [Ieoh). If then splendour attaches itself to the lotus, be it 
for the day only, there is no reason whatever to be astonished [at splendour 
attaching itself to the king], 

166. Vdmma and other roguish sons of JLfau took the heart of the king and 
roused in him impure tastes resembling those of a demon. 

156. The king, wholly bent on mischief, was sharp in laughing at other’s, fond 
of the love of other’s’ wives, and subject to the will of others. 

157. He spat at the beards of venerable men, poured abuse into their ears, 
and dealt blows on their heads. 

158. Women gained his attachment by joining their hips, hunters by roaming 
about [with him] in the forests, and parasites by applauding indecencies. 

159. The royal assembly, filled with whores, villains, idiots, and corrupters of 
boys, was unfit to be visited by the wise. 

160. Did the cunning sons of Ji^au not make King K^emagupta dance, just as 
[if he were] a doll pulled by strolling players with strings? 

161. They had given him the name ‘Rainer of bracelets’ [Eailtanuvar?a), and 
pleased themselves by making him often shower bracelets on their arms. 

162. They secured the king’s favour by finding fault with the faultless, by 
exhibiting curiosities and knocking the heads of unimpeachable persons. 


PABVAflUriA 
(A.®. 949.950). 


KesiiAeuFiA 
(A.D, 950-968). 


164. As the several puns contomed in the 161. Compare vi. SOI. KanJafavarp 
first line make a literal translation of this verse is found as the name of a magician, iv. 
impossible, a paraphrase has been given. 246. 
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KsEMAQom 163. They took the amoroas king to their honaes, showotl him thoir wivaa with 

(A. D. 950-9 58). waists oxpuaec], and looted him at gamhliiig, 

164-165. They vied with each other in offering him undisturbed enjoj’mant 
of love-pleasures, and shamelessly gave up to him their own wives, asking him to 
indicate their special qualities after a trial. When he had finished and they asked 
him as to who had pleased him, he let them havo [whatever] riches they wished. 

166. Among his minions the two beggars Hari and Dhurjafi were simpletons 
in [the art of ] procuring, as they protected the virtue of their mother's. 

16?. By making their own body the object of jocular sayings, the [parasites] 
abandon their honour ; by themsolves oorruptiug their womon, they deprive their 
families of integrity ; by continuing long in sorvico thoy destroy their [own] 
comfort. If, then, just that is renounced [by thorn] which is worth striving for, I 
do not know what parasites wish to attain by servico. 

168. Bhulta Phalguna, though he had been a councillor of Ynsnitha/i'a, yot 
became in tho end his (ICaemagupta’s) oonrtier'. JTie upon tiro desire to oirjoy 
pleasures ! 

169. He founded the [temple of Yisnii] rhalgmasvmiin and other shrines. 
Behind Iris back the king often laughed at his counsel. 

170. Ealeha, the old oominander-in*ohief {Jtu/inpane§a) , took his plaoo in [this] 
bad company, and needs accepted blows on the head and the like from him in 
order to remove disfavour. 

171. In order to MU the DSmara Bmigrama, who, when attacked by assassins, 
had entered the famous J aymdraviham, he (Ksemagupta) had the latter burned 
down without mercy. 

172-173. Taking from this Vihara, which was entirely burned down, the brass 
of the imago of Suijata (Buddha), and collecting a mass of stonos from decaying 
temples, he erected the [temple of S'iva] KsmagawUvara in a market-stteet of 
the City, thinMng foolishly that the foundation of this shrine would perpetuate his 
fame, 

170. Compare regarding V. 424 sqq. In speaking of a Saihgama in S'rinagar, Bil- 
172-173. The image of Sugafa is evidently harja may tliink either of the oonfluenoo of 
the colossal Buddha statue mentioned ill. the Yitasta with the Mahdmi'it (Mar, comp, 
35o in connection with tho Jayendravihm’a. note hi. 339-340), or of that with tho Dugdlia- 
The temple of Kiemagaurtkara is rrferred gaiiga (S'vetagaiigft, now Gha-^hd). The 
to as a building of imposing ohtiraoter latter stream joins the Yitasta from the S., 
in Bilhaija’s description of Pravarapura or at the western extremity of the city and below 
S'rinagar, Vikram. xviii. 23. Its Maijdapas tho last bridge, The Dvpdlmgmig& is distinctly 
are said there to extend to a ‘ liigama ’ of the mentioned by Bilhapa m a preceding passage, 
Yitasta, described in tlio prooodhig Terse, xviii. 7, under the name of xla^cZ/wstiidAK, and 
Bilhapahas omitted to hidicate the stream its confluence with the Yitasta is, therefore, 
which forms this ' Samgania ’ with Uie Yitasta. more likely to be meant by the poet than that 
We are therefore unable to fix the position of of the Mehasarit. 

the K^emagaurisvara temple -with certainly. Our passage is of interest, as it shows clearly 
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IH, One [man] dies; another takes his property and feels excessively 
elated. He does not know that on his own death that [property] will go into tho 
treasury of another. 0 the false reasoning whioh spreads darkness hy its 
unsurpassed delusions ! 

175. The lavish Kmmgupta took thirty-six villages h’om the burnt Vihara, 
and gave them into the tenure of the Khasa ruler. 

176. King Simharaja, the lord of Lohara and other strongholds, who 
resemblod Indra [in power], gave to him his own daughter (Didda) in 
marriage, 

177. As Diihld, tho S'dhi’n daughter’s daughter, wholly engrossed his mind, 
the king became known by the humiliating [appellation] Didddlc^ema. 

178. Tho matornal grandl'ather of this (jueon, the illustrious BMma 8'dhi, 
built the high iomplo [of Vi.suu] Bluiiialcdam. 


KsuuAatirTA. 
(A.D. f)S0.968). 


Hurriags oi DidiS. 


that tlio uae of stones and othor matorials tram 
earlier shrinos for tho oroutimi of now build- 
ings began already in tho Hindu period. As 
to tho continuation of Uio praolioo in Muham- 
madan times, and to tho prosont day, tho 
extant buildings of S'rinagar furnish ample 
evidence. 

176. I translate aooordiug to the oonjeo- 
tural omeudation of Duroapr,, nirdagdluui 
grimatf, instead of Am'rds^wiBwjicdmdJ, whioh 
would suppose the buraing of other Vilittraa 
besides tlib Jayendravihftra. 

By the ‘ Khaia ruler ’ must be understood 
SMiar^a, the cluef of Lohara. That tho 
latter territory fell within the region in which 
Shah settlements are mentioned by the 
Chronicles, has already been shown in note i. 
817. 

From our passage, as well as vii. 77S, where 
King Uthor^a, a direct descendant of Siniha- 
rtja, is designated as a Khaia, it is clear that 
the ruling family of Lohara bdonged itself to 
the Khasa tribe. Tho chiefs ruling at Bftja- 
puii were of the some race ; see o.g. vii. 1270, 
1281 i viu. 1466. The two familioe repeatedly 
intermarried ; comp. viii. 1404, 1 644 aqq. 

176. Begardinfllo/iorajthemodem Loh^rm, 
compare Note S (iv. 177) in .ippendis, 

177-178. It has already been shown in Note 
J) V. 162-166, that BMma Bahi, Siihharaja's 
father-in-law and Queen Didda’s matornal 
grandfather, is identical with King Bhima, 
whom Alberimi mentions iu Ins list of tho 
>' Hindu Shahiyas of Kabul ’ as tho suooessor of 
Kamalii (Kalliapa's Kanmlulta, v. 233). In the 
parallel passage, vii. 108 1, K. refers distinctly 
to BMniu as 'tho S'fihi ruler of the town of 
Udabhapda.’ By the Litter name, the ancient 
capital of GcUidliam is meant. Compare my 


paper, Sur GmMelde Her Qahii vm SMul, 
Fostgruss an R. v. Both, p, 197 sqq. For 
coins of Bhima S'alii, see CuimiNaBAM, Coim 
of Med, India, p. 64. 

The royal house of the S'shis gave also sub- 
Boquontly daughters in. mnrriago to the family 
of tire rulers of Lohara j comp. vii. 966, 1470. 

BhImakeSata,— It is an indication of 
BMma S'ahi's power that he ereotod a temple 
bearhig his name in the adoptive country of 
his granddaughter. This shrine of Bhima- 
kektm must mso have been richly endowed. 
This is evident from the interesting stoiy 
which K. relates, vii, 1081 sqq., of tlio rich 
troasure of gold and jewels confiscated thero 
by King Harja more than a century later. 

As a&eady indicated in the paper above 
quoted, I believe that we can recognize 
Bhima S'alii's shrino in the ancient temple 
found at Bum’zii, about one mile to the 
N. of the saorod springs of Martaiifja (Bavan), 
and on tlio left bank of the Lid^r river. 
It is now converted into a Muhammadan 
Ziarat, aud covered inside and outside with a 
thick coating of plaster whioh prevents a 
close examinatiun of the details, An accurate 
description of the building has been given by 
Bishop CowiB, J,A.S.B., 1866, p. 100 sq, 

The temple is at present supposed to be 
the restiim-place of a Musulman saint Baba 
Bam’din ^hib, and forms as such a popular 
pilgrimage place fur tho Muhammadans of tho 
Valloy. But a reoollootion of tho original 
oharaotor of tho building survives in tho local 
tra^ou, which relates that tho saint, who had 
built this shrine for himself, was originally a 
Uiudu ascetic (sddiiu), According to tho 
Ka&iiri legendary of the Ziilrat, of whioh I 
acquired a MS. copy on my visit in Sept., 1891, 
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Ksmuoum 179, Didda beofimo jettlous of Phalymia, the lord of the Gate {dvdrapat^, 

(A.i) . 950-9 58). given his daughter Oandmlekhd to the Idug. 

180. The instiiiotion which Iho long had received from his teachers, and the 
great pains [which he had talcen to acquire] the ait of [throwing] darts, were 
rendered ridiculous by the despicable use [he made of them], 

181. He indeed thought his unerring dai'ts, whicli ought to have been 
employed in heroic exploits, appropriate for the hunting of jackals. 

182. The people saw him ever roaming about with dogs and surrounded by 
bands of Dombaa carrying nets and jungle-folk. 

183. His life was passed in the enjoyment of jackal hunts, in places like 
the JDmodararafiya, Lnlyam and S'imiltii, 

Uio saint, Uoforo his oonvoraion to tlio tmo sliippoil iioar tlio motloru village oi Brilii not 

faith, boi'o the name of 'Bhiima SadM.’ This far from S'riimgar ; rom}). noio ii. 185.] 

form must romind us nil the mote of the nauio Closu to tho tum))lu ahovu dosoribod, lliete 
BMma Sahi, if wo take into account the old is a simill cavo in tliu dill' containing a well- 
variant of the latter as recorded by A, in tlm prosorvod litllc toiuplo. Tlie latter has been 
text of our passage, Mhhumsmni^. Tho fully dusevibod by CuNurNKiiAM, J.A.8.B., 
substitution of 8a(lU for 8ahi is probably tlio 1848, p. 252, who, upon grounds by no moans 
result of a popular etymology, wliioh en- conolusivo, was proparud to aseribo to it a 
deavourod to hnd jn Uie name a reference to groat antiquity. As far as our present know- 
tbe supposed original oharaotor of the saint j lodge of tho history of Koamir arohitoetm'o 
tad is a common appellation of the Hindu goes, both this shrine and another small eella, 

asootio in KaSmir. situated a few steps to tlie S.W. of ‘ Bam'- 

"Wa are led to the same identification by an Din Saliih’s Ziarat,’ and ako converted into 

examination of the name Buml'su, homo by a Muhammadan tomb, may well be attributed 
the locality itself. This name is mentioned in to the time of Bhima S'ahi, or oven a later 
the Mahatmya of the neighbouring Mirlaiido- pei'iod. 

Tirtho, ii. Patala, under the form of BMmch DinniKBBMA.— It is very probable that the 

Aii^a. Here dvipa is clearly a rendering of *M, story here indicated as to Kjemarapta's nick- 
which means ‘ island ’ in Ki In BMma, iriridh name Bidddktme, is connected wim the legend 
corresponds to Bum", we may recognize an shown on the coins of tine king, J)i Kfcmti- 
abbveviated form of the name Bhimaketava. mptad^va]. In the legend, Cunningham lias 
The Lid“r forms several small isbuids imme- long ago recognized an abbreviation for Diddi- 
dialuly in front of the rocky cliff at the foot Keemagupta; comp, now Coins of Mud. India, 
of which the temple stands, and this circum- p. 45 and pi. iv. 11. 'Wliatever the reason may 
stance accounts sufficiently for the formation have been which induced K? 0 maguptato show 
of the present name of the localiiy. his queen’s name on his coins, it is clear that 

The M&hatmysi, which is of comparatively iiia nnusnal procedure would in itself bo 
recent origin, knows nothing of BMmakeSava, sufficient to account for the use of tliat nick- 
hut derives the name BUmmMfa from BUma, name. Begarding the fondness of the modem 
one of the S'aktis of Martdijfia. Against idiis Katoiri for mving nicknames to his rulers, see 
itmust, however, be noted that the pilerimage Lawbbnoe, p. 277. For royal nick- 

route of the Martftndatirtha does i^mclude names mentioned by K,, see v. 264; vi. 128, 
a visit to Bum»zu. i^is locality would scarcoly 161 ; viii. 868, 904, 1446. 
have been omitted if an anoiont tradition had X7G. Regarding the office of 'lord of the 
connected tho name of Bum*zu wi& Bhima Gate,’ see note v. 214. 
and the worship of Martapda. 188, The Bdmodardrama is the alluvialj 

[Hot much importance can be attached to plateau called DmMr Udar, referred to asl 
the^ mention of Bim°«u under the name of Ldmodaras&Aa in connection with the legend/ 
Bhmdden in the Fonrth Chron. 330. The of King Dfimodara ; see note i. 157, 167. 
work dates from the end of the 16th century, Lafydna is not otherwise known. S'mikd is 
and its authors betray in more than one mentioned again vii. 869, and seems to have 
instance ignorance of the old local names of been a locality in the vicinity of Vij’bror. Its 
the Valley , — Bimiadem wae in reality wor- exact position I am unable to trace. 
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184. Then, wlien Jiunting ou the fourteenth day of the dark half of the 
month, the Idng saw a flame issuing from the month of a howling she-jaokal. 

J86. Shaken mth fright at this sight, he was thereupon seized by the 
i«/fl-diseaso [accoiupaiiied] by fever, which caused his death. 

186. And he proceeded to die at Tamhaksetni, where he had founded the 
[Mathas called] S'nlianfhnmnthn and Kfemimatha, close to Eufleaj^ura. 

187. His body was covered with eruptions (laid) resembling split lentils, and 
he died on the ninth day of the bright half of Pausa, in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand] thirty-four (a.d. 958). 

188. Then Kseimgupta‘s child-son Abhmmyn became king under the 
guardianship of Queen Duldd, whose character knew no mercy. 

189. The officers who held charge of foroiga affairs, the royal household, 
and other posts, visited the queon’s bedchamber without scruples. 

190. In the reign of AblUmmyu there arose suddenly a terrible conflagration 
from the neighbourhood of the !F/wljosoara-market. 


KsKtCAOUPTA 
(A.D. 960-068). 


Abhimahvc 
(a.d. 968-072). 


J 

It is probable that both Lalynm and SmUui 
are names of U'lara ur alluviiu plateaus. Tho 
latter being little suitable for cultivation, are 
generally uninhabited, and lienoo favourite 
haunts of jackals. The Damclftr Uejar has in 
recent years been more than once hunted 
over by tbs ‘ Kashmir foxhounds.’ 

164. It is not dear to which month the 
data here given is to be referred. As in the 
Kasimr reckoning tho month begins with the 
dark half, the 14th vadi of Pau?a (seo vi, 187) 
might he meant. Possibly K. refers to the 
corresponding day of tlie preooding month 
Msrgo&'as, wliich under tho name of Sim- 
caturdaei is a holiday still observed in Ka^mir; 
comp. P. W., s.v. iiuttcaturdaii, 

186. Begarding the hetd-disease, see iv. 
624 aqq. 

'^186. By Vdrdhakfelra is dosigualed tho site 
and vicinity of the ancient Yariuiamiila whioli 
is marked by the present town Varakmnl 
(vulgo Bdramula) at tho western entrance of 
the valley. This locality has enjoyed great 
sanctity smoe early times as the clwefling- 
plaoe of Vifpn in his incarnation of AdivarSha 
or ‘ Primeval Boar.’ The legends connected 
with the sacred site and tho various localities 
in its neighbourhood are related in theFoj'a/ia- 
k^tramm., and often alluded to in other 
Mahatmyas as wdl as in tlio NilamaUt (1180, 
1848 sq.). An abstract of these legends, and 
a very aoourale description of the Tirthas 
and antiquities of the neighbourhood, will be 
found in Prof. Bchlee’s Meport, pp. 11 sqq. 

K. uses here and vi. 204 the expression 
Vardhalc^eti'a for the whole neighbourhood, 


inoludiug the site of Hufkapum on the loft 
river bank. In tbe later Chroniolas, and in the 
Msliiitmyas, wo find VarShakfefra, Farii- 
kakfetm, Vai'Shatlrtlia used indifferently in 
tbe same sense j see e.g. Sriv. i. 403 j Pourth 
Chron. 403, 620, 644 1 uamear. xiil. 48, etc 

The ancient temple of Varaha (Mmat, vi. 
206 J vii. 1310 j Jonar, 600) was sltnatecl on the 
narrow strip of ground between the foot of the 
lulls and the right river bank. The tmvn which 
has sprang up near this shrine, and which 
occupied the same position as the present 
Vorahmul, is named Varakam&la, viii. 462; 
Fourth Ohron. 77, or Fnrdkamiila, vii. 1309. 

IhtfJcqnira, wMoh, as shown in note i. 168, 
corresponds to the modem Xf»kiir, had tbe 
advantege of being situated in an open 
plain, and was evidently in old times a laraor 
place than its sister-town Varuhamula. This 
accounts for the repeated mention of religious 
foundations at Hu^kapura; comp. iv. 188. 
Hiuen-tsiang refers only to Hu^kapura (Life, 
p. 68), but Alberiini knows both ' TJMtSfd ’ and 
‘Baramula’ at the entrance of the Valley 
(India, L p. 207), Subsequently Hufka^ura ; 
UfikUr has dwindled down to a small village, 
while VarShaimla has remained a town of im- 
portance and the trade emporium to the west. 

The position of the two Mathas founded by 
K^emagupta at Ilvfkapwa can no longer he 
traced, 

190. As a temple of S'iva Tuhgeioara is 
mentioned in ii. 14, it may be assumed that hj' 
Tunffeesardpatja of our passage is meant Win 
Bazaar near tliis shrine. The position of the 
latter has hot been ascertained. 
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[VI 191 . 


AsamiiYU 
(A.B, 068 - 972 ). 


191. This [fire], reaching as far as Bhik^uliJpimkawam; the [shrine of Yisnn] 

Vardhanasvdmin, destroyed tho great bnildings within the pimits of ‘the] 
Vetala’s measuring line ’ {Vddlaaiityaiiatii). f 

192. Tho fire, as it were, purified the land, by burning the great buildings 
which the contact of the longs who had been touched by Bombas and Candalas 
had defiled. 

193. The king’s mother and guardian, confused in her mind and 
listening to eyerybody, after women’s wont, did not reflect what was true and 
what not. 


Pialsvaa ousted from 
prime' miuisionlup. 


194-196. Previously, while her husband was alive, she had been in enmity 
with Fhalf/wyt, the prime minister, on account of the daughter which he had given 
in marriage to the king. JJenco, out of malico ho gave a quick assent when on her 
huahand’s death she wished to become a Sati, sooiug other wives [of the king] 
ready to immolate themsolves. 

196. But in front of the fuuoral pyro slio Ml rogrol, and the minister 
Narawthana, moved to compassion, provonteJ hor by porsisleiit romoiislrancos flom 
seeking death. 

197. Then Eahha, who was malignant by nature, put into the embittered 
queen the apprehension that Phalgujia would usurp the kingdom. 

198. When P/ialgwia became aware, from signs which indicated dislike, that 
she with all the other ministers fell aversion and anger [towards him], he too fell 
into apprehension. 

199. He was, indeed, an object of hatred for all, since he held the post of 
prime minister {saruadJiikdra) and outshone [them all] by counsel, courage, energy 
and other good qualities. 

200-203. "When his son Kardwmardja bad gone to tako the bones of 


191. The Vard/ianasvimin temple hue 
alrea^ been meniionod, iu. 367, as maiMng on 
one side the extreme limit oi Fravarasena’s 
eitj Its position is unknown, and so is that 
of Mhik^/dparaka. 

The term VetSiasutrapSta contains clearly a 
reference to the legend told iii. 848 sq. of the 
demon which indicated to Fravaxaaena the 
site for liia new city. The territory which was 
supposed to have 'been originally marked off 
by the demon’s measuring line, ro^ht have 
home the name VetdlasutrapSta. Begarding 
the position of tlie oldest pints of Frnvam- 
pura, sec note iii. 830-34U. 

19G. SftrvddhihSm, literally moaning 
‘ charge of all [offices ’], is tho designation of 
the post of prune minister, the ‘Dowan’ of 
modern native States, This is made quite 
clear by a comparison of viii. 23G0 and viii. 


2460, 2470, where the terms sarmd/iikm’a and 
muhliyamantritn, ‘prime ministership,' are used 
as equivalents for the designation of the 
identical position. Judging from the com- 
paratively rare mention of the post, it may he 
concluded that it did not figure regularly as 
the biglieet step in the offioW hierarchy, but 
wae bestowed only on dignitiuiea of excep- 
tional influence and power, This is_ indicated 
by the fact that Tuhga, Queen Diddfl’s aJI- 
powerfnl minister, bore this title, vi. 333, and 
also by the administrative measures recorded 
of the SarvddhUiarin Gauraka, viii. 660 sqq. A 
division of the powers attached to the Sarva- 
dhikara is reforrecl to on occasion of S'l’figilra’s 
death, viii. 2471. For other roforenoas see 
vii. 364, 608; viii. 802, 1850. 

SOS. By Xdit/iavdta of oim passage cannot 
possibly he meant the territory of Ki>iwT 
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K^emagupta to tie Gangos, Phalgnna, who distrusted the palace and apprehended 
[evil] from his enemies, resolved to stop at Pamotsa until his [son’s] return. He 
left the city followed hy numerous troops, and had arrived near Kdstlia/odta, 
together with his possessions and soldiers, when Biddd, at the instigation of 
Eaklea and others, took a quick resolve, and instead of polite requests sent staff- 
hearers after him. 

204 The proud [Phalgnna], thereupon, grieved by this fresh dishonour, turned 
back and marched to 7tmhahsetm, attended hy a large armed force. 

205. On hearing that that man of dignity had returned witli an array, Didda 
with her ministers feared an attack and trembled. 

206. He, after long lamenting his master who had gone to rest at that site, 
laid Ms sword at the feet of [the imago of] Vardlm, 

207. By depositing his sword, the minister allayed [both] the suspioion 
that he contemplated treason, aud the alarm of the Iting’s mother. 

208. When employed hy a person whoso mind does not discriminate between 
right aud wrong, learning [stMm] as well as the sword (Sadra) ereates great 
misfortune. If he use [either of them] in auger as a remedy, it brings upon him 
the acousation of deep traaehory. For these [two, learning and sword,] which give 
[to him] such dodeieut help, only a mau of judgment is right in showing a sort of 
passionate attachment. 

209. Wlien Phalgu^a with his troops had thus proceeded slowly to Parnotsa, 
the ministers rejoiced ns boys when left hy their teacher. 


AmiMANYa 
(\.D. 958.972). 


(‘Kialitwar’) to tho S.E. of Katoir which other- 
wise hears this name, as the route to Par- 
lyttsa or Pnin^ (see note iv. 140), which 
Phalgm?a wishes to reach, lies in an entirely 
different direction. But the locality meant in 
ouipassage is clearly the sameastho ArMfAacdfc 
mentioned in viii. 390, in connection with an 
expedition which Sussala led from loJmra 
(Loh*tin) to KaSmir. I have already shown 
in Note E (iv. 177), that on this expedition 
Sussala must have proceeded by one of the 
routes which lead from the Sadrun Volley (to 
the N. of Eruntg) into the Valloy of the 
Vitasta below Vnrahamiila, It is exactly hy 
one of these routes (over the Hajji Fir or 
Fajja Passes), that FrunU is most con- 
veniently approached from KaSmir. In the 
above quoted passage, we read that Sussala, 
after reaching Ku^hav&ta, is stopped by an 
opposing force assemblecl at Huskapiiro. In 
like manner we find in our own narrative that 
Fhalgupa, when stopped on the way to Par- 
potsa, returns from KOji^vata to Varaho- 
k^etra, i.e. Varaliamula. 

It follows from the above that Ka^thavata 


must he the old name of some locality in tho 
western part of the Ki’uhm Pargapa, or in the 
hills lying immediately to the W. of the latter 
(Valleys of Bunitr and Nausheliia). I have 
not been able to trace in this direction a local 
name corresponding to Ka?thavata, but it is 
worth noting that Ka^i'oar, the direct 
phonetic derivative of Kafthava^a, occurs 
elsewhere as a local name in Ka^mir. There is 
a small village called Kaii“vor close to Kuuat 
in the Dimts (‘Doonsoo’) Pargopa, situated 
about 74° 46' long. 83° 68' lat. 

To the Ka?(Jiavata of our passage refers 
probably also viii. 4^. Kegardmg £Sftdavata 
as thedesi^ation of a territory on the Cinhb, 
see noto vii. 690. 

SOS. The term yoipka, ' staJt-bearer,’ used 
here and below, vi. 215, 217, 287, corresponds 
literally to the eviddr of modern India. It 
seoms to designate a special class of royal 
attendants or guards, and is probably tlie 
eqmvalent of vefrin, vi. 8 ; viii. 624. 

Bearding the worsliip of Vispu as A,di- 
varaha at the Varaliak^etba, see noto vi, 186. 

208. By Mstra the Nitidastra is meant. 
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R/UATAKAirGINl. 


Abhihanth 
(A.D, 958-972). 


MahinuaCa rebellloii. 


[VI. 210. 

210. Kmnagiipta's -wife, too, tlioiight of tlio extension and pvoservatioii [of 
lier power], and waa kept awake at niglit by [soliemua for] the deatrnotion oE her 
enemies. „ 


211-213. At an earlier time, when Pnrvitgiipfa was auniug at the crown, he 
had married two daughters to the ministers Ghoja and Hhahhafu, who had taken 
[with him] the oath by sacred libation (huhptkm). The two sons who were horn 
from these, the renowned Mahiman and Pdtah, gi-ew irp in the king’s palace as if 
they were his own sons, and had remained there up to that time. These two, 
eagei’ for the throne, entered a eonspiraoy with Jlimmaha and other’s who knew 
no restraint. 


214-215. These two powerful [persons] had been tuniod out from the royal 
palace by the weak queen. "While, full of anger, they wore going hither and 
thither fi-om their own house, she sent staff-boarors in open hostility behind 
Mahimm, who had left one [place], in order to havo him banished. 

216. Ha had gone to the house of his fathor-in-luw 8'ahtmna. Knowing 
this, they followed him there also. 

217. As the staff-bearers did not leave after S'alttlmiii had politely 
requested them, he opouly gave shelter to his son-in-law, who was in fear. 

218-219. Having found a refuge, he was joined by Ilmmaha, Mukula and one 
Erumantaka, a resident of Pariluina^wa, as well os by the famous Udaijagujiia, 
son of Amrtdkam, and hy Yaiodhara and others, who came from Lditadityapim, 

220. Each of them made the earth shake with the [kamp of the] koops 
[he collected], and forming a confederacy by the side of Mahiman, they raised a 
rebellion. 


221. At that time of great danger, the faithful m i n ister Earavahma was 
the only one who, together with his relatives, did not abandon the side of 
Diddd. 

222. Then as their forces increased, the enemy with glittering weapons came 
into the vicinity of the [temple of] Padmasvdmin, eager for battle. 

223. Diddd, thereupon, sent hor son to tho S'ummatha, and in distress sought 
various means for averting the disaster. 

224. With plenty of gold, she quickly bought off the Brahmans from Lalitd- 
ditya^wra, and thus broke up the league of her enemies. 


Sll. Oompswe ir. 424 sq, 

313. The Tories of Haidar Mslik and 
Horayan Haul ^ve Eimmaka’a name as that 
of a Turk. 

313. Ittlitadityapuraii iHaeasmo iaLcUitor 
pura referred to in iv. 187. Its site is marked 
hy the modern Zit^por on the Vitaata, 


333. The temple already mentioned, ir. 
696, waa probably situated in Padimpia'a 
(PflmpM:) ; see note l,c. 

SSA The mention of the SHramatka in vi. 
243, shows that this building was situated in 
S'rinagara; regarding its foundation, see 
V. 38. 
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VI. 237.] 


22S. They took an oath by sacred libation [iniiikoia], deckling that if one 
were attaclied they wonld all resent it, and [tlien] brought about a reconciliation 
betwqen Malnimih and the queen. 

220. The lame [queen] whom no one had thought capable of stepping ovor a 
cow’s footprint got over the ocean-like host of [her enemies], just as Hanumat [got 
over the ocean]. 

227. Eeverence to wealth which possesses [such] wonderful power ! T'or, 
when given away, it brings about just what jewels and valuable herbs [achieve] 
when collected, — ^the cessation of troubles, 

228. Thinking that favours ware superior even to gold given in bribes, 
Uiddrt bestowed upon Yaiodham and the rest the command of the army [kampaHo) 
and other [offices]. 

229. After a fow days sho put Mahimau out of the way by witchcraft, and the 
rule of the widow baoamo undisputed in the land. 

230. Once the commandor-in-chief out of spite, together with his relatives, 
undertook an expedition against the S' alii ruler Thahkana. 

231. Possessed of full energy, he rapidly invaded that country, which is 
difficult of access on account of its streams and mountains, and captured Thakkana 
by force. 

232. He took tribute from that king, who did homage, and watered afresh 
the creeper of Fame with the water [sprinlded] at the inaugui'ation ceremony 
{abhiseka), 

233. At that time, Bakka and other wicked persons, who had access to the 
foolish queen, stirred up enmity in her against the oonunander-in-chief. 

234. Into a Idng, into a crystal, and into the heart of a woman of bad 
disposition, there enters a fresh passion (or colour, raga) when their constant 
companions ai'e absent. 

235. Pai’asitcs, by cunningly speaking words which agree with their own 
thoughts, get a hold over the mind of vulgar people and of courtesans, and [so 
do] house-slaves ovor that of their masters. 

236. When they said in their conversation that he (Ya^odhara) was betraying 
[her], and that he had taken money for keeping Thakkana [on his tlmone], she 
took their slander for the very truth. 

237. Thereupon, when the commauder-in-chief, swelled with glory, had 


ASUtMANTn 

(a,d. 968.972). 


Expedition, againsl 
S'd^t Thakkana. 


230. Nothing is known of the ruler here 
referred to. He may have been some small 
chief in a neighbouring lull region claiming 
descent from the great ^aU family of Kabid 
and Gandhara ; oomp. regarding the latter, 
note iv. 163 and Note J (v. 162-156). In 


viii. 918 a Darad oMef, Tidyadhara, is men- 
tioned with the title S'aAi, The name TAaA- 
kana occurs elsewhere; oomp, vii. 422, 447, 
etc. 

232. The captured king on being installed 
as a tributary prince receives a fresh abhi^ka. 
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ABHiMimru 
(a.i>. 9B8-972). 

Bfedng agoiost Didda. 
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[VI. 238. 


reached his rosideneej Bidia despatched stiaff-boarers with the evident intention 


238. When they heai'd of this insult, Jlimmahi, Ernmantalia and the gthoia 
reraeinhered what they had agreed upon imdor thoir oath Ly sacred libation (/cose), 
and raised a rebellion as before. 

239. As on tho previous occasion, thus again tlie queen’s own troops became 
disaffected, hut Nevravdhana and those with him did not desert her side. 

240. When S'uilihcdhava and others entered the City in fury, Biddu once 
more sent away her son to the BlMtidrahamaiha. 

241. Deluded by fata, they did not destroy her at that moment, while she 
stayed without her son in tho banieadod palace. 

242. On the following day already the queen's forcoa assembled, with the 
help of which she then secured a somewhat safer position. 

243. Than commenced the fighting with I, ho enemy’s troops, which held 
positions oxtouding from neai- JmjabUadldnka to the vicinity of the S'nrumatha. 

244. When the royal force, fleeing in a panic, tlirow itsolf into the palace, the 
Ekahgas displayed their array at tlic main gato of the palatu' {nmhadvdm). 

24 S, Without regard for their own lives, they rallied tho routed foroo, attacked 
the enemy’s troops, and turned to flight some of [thoir] opponents. 

246. At that moment there arrived Bajalculahhatta, scattering tho enemy’s 
force by the sound of his martiid music, and delighting his own [side]. 

247. When he arrived, the enemy’s army [which w'as already] scattering, 
vanished. The deities of war (kasiradevutd) do not tolerate vile treason. 

248-249. Jimmaka, of terrible valour, who [before] had proved the truth of 
the report that he could cut through iron chains and split stones in two, — when 
his sword fell in fierce combat on the waist of lldjalndalhatta, could not even out 
through the leiither of his armour. 

260. On seeing this incredible ocemTenee the [enemy’s] force became dejected, 
and nimmaka was slain, and Yasodhara captured by the soldiers. 

251. Eramantaka, who, in spito of this, had yet for a short time struggled 
on in the fight, fell from his horee with his sword broken, and was caught alive. 


840. The name o£ the Bhattdrahmaiha 
anivives in that of Brad'nutr, a quarter of 
S'rinagar, situated between the fourth and 
lifth bridges on the right bank of the river. 
This identification is indicated by the glosa of 
A„ vii. 298, and is weB-kiiown to the Pandits j 
comp. Buhibu, liixort, p. 16. Another refer- 
ence, viii. 2426,, shows that the M/iatfarafca- 
imfha was a building of consideralfie size; 
see also Vikram. xviii. 11. 


From our passage and vi. 228, it appears 
that Mathaa, built probably in massive quad- 
rangles, were more defensible places than the 
royal palace, and hence used as places of 
refuge ; see also viii. 374, 1062, 

848. Jayabhall&rM, only here mentioned, 
is possibly we designation of a temple.^ 

844. Comporo for rnnhadmra, literally 
‘the lions’ gate,’ vii. 879, 882; viii. 846, 461, 
1462. 
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VI. 266 .] 

263. The iUiiHtxiuns TJdayaguiiia, -whom, on account of his relalionsliip with 
the royal family, they did not wish to seize, loft the battlo and escaped somewhere. 

253. As soon as she had thus soenved victory, the queen, in wrath, punished 
7asoifli(trn, S'nWwdhur-i, and Ifu/iittie, together with their relatives. 

254r’265. The valiant Ernmantalcn, too, he of Panlmapiira, who had relieved 
the Kasmlrians from tlio tax for S'raddhas at Qayd, was thrown into the water of 
the Vitastd, with a large stone hound to his neck, and thus received from the 
infuriated queen the I'eward for his false conduct. 

256-258.' Those trenoherous ministers, who, during sixty years from the year 
[of the Lauliika era three thousand nine Iraudred] seventy-seven (a.d. 901 / 2 ) 
onwiu'ds, had robbed sixteen kings, from TCing G<ipdl(i[mu‘ma‘ii] to ALlimanyui of 
their dignity, lives and riohos, — they all, together with their descendants and 
followers, were quickly exiorminntod by the angry Quoen DiMu, with a more 
terrifying frown, just ns the groat Asuras [wer-e oxternrinated] by Ditrgti. 

259. After destroying those whom pride had made overbearing, the queen 
placed Pahl-a and others in charge of the chief command [of tho army] and of the 
other state offices. 

260, Thus the faithful Nfiirmlhnnii, tho best of ministers, made tho widow 
[acquire power] over the whole laud, and made her lusomblo Indra [who rales over 
tire whole heaven]. 

261. Tho quoen, too, in gratitude herself called that faithful one into the 
oouuoil of ministers with the title of Hdjanakn. 

262, She slept when he slept, took food when ho took it, rejoiced iu his joy, 
and from sympathy felt dejected when he was despondent. 

268, When he kept within his house, she was not happy without inquiring 
about his health, without requesting his advice, and without sending him thiirgB of 
her own. 

264-286. S’K-d/iM and Bliutjya were the two sons of a htter-oavrier called 
Kiiyya, The older, Sindhu, had been previously a favourite iu tbe bouse of Pai m- 
fjupta, and in drro course treasurer. In time he obtairred charge of the treasury 


254-S56. Tteferonce is made liore to a 
certain tax wMoh pilgrims performing S'r.rd- 
dlias at Gayft had to pay, and from which 
Erauiaiitalta had Irood ICasmiriau visitors of 
the I'irlha, perhaps by moans of a great 
donation. Exemption from this tax is 
mentioned again, vii. 1008. 

The ‘freeing of Gaya,’ which is recorded in 
an inscription of Samvat I.jIC, translated hy 
CuNMiKonAM, Arck Sumy liep,, iii, p. ]81, 
relates probably tn a similar act of mimift- 


oence. Dr. G. A. Grierson kindly informs mo 
tlmt a pilgrims’ tax has been levied at Gaya 
until quite recently for municipal purposes. 

250-268. Compare for the exact date of 
Gopahavarmnn's accession, v. 222. 

261. Comp, regarding this title, note vi. 117. 

265. I translate according to the conjeo- 
tnral emendation, yanjudhyalqm total), shown 
in note of Ed, 

260. Begarding the employ of the term 
ga'uja, see note vii, 126. 

8 


AnmMANTU 

{.v.r. {)58-f)72). 


NmixSiomCt asepu- 
danry. 
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RilJATAIlASrGIJfT. 


[VI, 207 . 


AnHiiiAHYn from tlie qtioen. In tHs ooiitintied employ ns lord of ilie trcasuiy [gaTi^m)h 
(a. p. 9o8-9 72) imposts, and became the Ibiindor of tlio [rovo]me-]olBoo oallod [ate 

him] SindJmganja. 

267. This wicked person told the quoon, whose mind was easily improssed, 
that Naravdliana took from her most of the royal power. 

268. While she was expressing her agreement, the minister just then by 
chance, out of fond devotion, requested her to come to his house and partake of 
a meal. 

269. Whon Sindlm told her that if she went there he (Noravahana) would 
for certain imprison her and hor attendants, the terrified [queen] asked him for 
advice. 

270. Unnoticed, sho hurried [back] to tlie palaco without saying [anything], 
and subsequently sent word that she hud got her mouses. 

271. Wlicn the queen had thus turned back from the way to him after the 
oourleous attention which ho had shown [hor], tho minister’s attaclunent and 
good feeling ceased. 

Subsequently when their [mutual] affection had boon removed 
Jma. ^asmhayolf), intriguers produced between them a thorough ostvaugomout, such as 

[there is] between sosamum and oil-oalce. 

278. The diamond can be held as proof against all metals, and stone dykes 
against the waters, but nothing [is proof] against the false. 

274. Those who are more foolish than a cliild, and yet [at the same time] 
more cunning than the teacher of the gods (Brhaspati), — verily wa do not know 
of what atoms they are composed. 

275. The orow, which has a distrustful mind, takes the young ones of other 
[birds] for its own. The swan, which has the power of separ’ating [by its beak] 
milk and water, is in dread of an empty cloud. The king, whose mind is sharp 
[enough] to take care of the people, thinks the words of a rogue true. Pie upon 
the order [established] by Fatein wbioh cleverness and stupidity are blended ! 

278. That foolish [queen] who was unable [to use] ber feet (carnnahm'i), 
became, through her want of morel principles {kviihohyata), an object of 
reproach, being in character just like a stupid Brahman [who, being foolish and 
ignorant of the ritual (cara?ia), becomes an object of reproach through his want of 
Vedie knowledge (Jwii) ], 

277. She exasperated Nammhnna on repeated occasions to such an extent, 
that tormented by his disgi'ace he committed suicide. 


07S. There is a double aenee in would have to be rendered ‘ after the oily 

mefiayo^ wliich in connection with the ennile substance has been extracted.’ 
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278. Wlien men of honour have their sense of dignity outraged by [a slight] 
.for which there is no reinedy, and their mind tormented [thereby], what other refuge 
have they bnt death? 

279. The royal dignity, when separated fi-oni Naravahana, did not spread 
lustre, [as little] as the night without the moon [or] speech without truth. 

280. Hardened by continued ci-uelty, the queen resolved to kill the sons of 
8am grama, the Daniara, who had shown prowess, while thoy were stopping near 
[her]. 

281. They fled in fear of her to Qhosa in Uttara, their own [place], and 
killed Kaijyaleu, the lord of the Gate, and others who attacked them. 

282. The queen, fearing a rebellion, disregarded tlie shame of humiliation, and 
exerted herself to appease them. How can those who are absorbed hy selfishness 
have a sense of honour ? 

283. After returning again into her presence, full of apprehension, they took 
[fresh] courage in an nniou with Sthamham and other chief Damaras. 

284. When Jial, i'a died, the queen, who was afraid of them, and was in need 
of a strong man, called again rhalgu‘i}a to her side. 

285. Though ho had before laid down the sword, he grasped it again while 
diachargiog the afftiira of tho orown. It is indeed difficult to abandon the desire 


AmiiMANTtr 
( \.i). 9B8.972). 


Phttgufia racallNl 
by DiddiU 


for pleasures. 

286. The wonderful greatness of this conqueror of Rdjapun and other 
[regions] beoame ultimately, [as it were], the paramour (avaruddha) of this 
dissolute old woman. 


287. The w'icked Jayarjujiia, who was the favoured associate of Udayama, 


the queen’s brother, was in charge of the 

J 

281. By Uttaragho^a, K. means evitleuUy 
the present village of Gu^ in tho XJttar Par- 
gapa, 74“ 17' long. .84° 31' lat. The place is 
mentioned under the name of G/iofa in tho 
^Sradamah. 124, and its Ifjiga is probably 
relerrod to under the namo of Go^ in the 
Nilamata, 039. 

The Uttar Pargapa in the extreme N-W. 
of Kramacajya (Kamraz) is mentioned as 
Uttarala in Lokapr., ii. 

280. Per avaruddha as the designation of 
a man who lives with a widow, comp, note 
iv. 678. 

Mjapuri is tlie old name of the hill-tenitory 
now known as Segauri. It lies to tlie south 
of the central part of the Pir Pantsal range, 
and comprises the valleys which are drained 
by the Tohi of Eajanri and its tributaries. 
Its modern Ka4miri name is Jld;d’'mr (tlie 
dUgavira of the Fourth Oln’on, 642 sq,). Comp. 


Alcsapatala [office]. 

CuHNiKOHAM, Anc. Geogv., p. 120 sq. The 
relations between this sniall hiU-stato and 
Kafair are often referred to in the narrative 
of the lost two Books ; sob Index. 

In the time of Hiuou-tsiang, Jiiijapiiri (JIo- 
lo-sJtepu-lo) was subject to Kaimir; comp. 
Si-yvrki, i. p. 163. In Didda’s time, and during 
the subsequent reigns, the rulers of Rajapuri 
must have practically enjoyed indepenclonce, 
though the important position held by 
Rajapuri on the main route to the south seems 
to have inducod tlie later kings of Kasmir 
to moke frequent attempts of extending their 
power in this direction. Alberuni, India, i, 
p. 208, desoribes oorreotly the position of 
'Efijftwari,' and speaks of it as the farthest 
place to which Muhammadan merohants in 
IiiB time traded, Regarding tho later history 
of Eajauri, comp. Vionb, Travekt, i, pp. 236 
sqq. ; Dbbw, Jvmmoo, p. 166, 
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RAJAI'ARANGTNI. [VI. 288. 


Abhimasyu 
(A.I). 958-972). 


RANDieVPIA 
(A.1). 972-973). 


288. In company with him, other officials of cruel character plundered 
KasTmr, in consequence of the sins which this [land] had accnuiulated. 

289. And at that time Ahhimmjn, whom the sins of his ovil-cond^ucted 
mother rendered, miserable, fell into consumption. 

290. He had eyes resembling lotuses, was learned, cherished by the sons of 
learned men and versed in the S’astras ; learning and youth rendered him brilliant. 

291. Him who was of such a noble character, the intercourse with the 
wicked withered, just as the sun’s heat [withers] tho S'msa-flower. 

292. While yet half-ftdl, thm moon of the subjects was seized by tho eclipse of 
fate on the third day of the bright half of Karttika in the year [of tho Laukika 
era four thousand] forty-eight (a.d. 972). 

293. On his throne stopped his son Nemdiyupia, and into tho heart of Diildd 
[entered] great soiTow for her [lost] child. 

294. Her grief hid her cruel nature, and she became composed and mild 
(cool), just as a small snn-mrystal [becomes cool] when its peculiar property of 
producing heat is concealed by darlaress. 

29.5. From that time forwards tlie wealth wliioh sho had acquired by evil 
acts, became purified through her astonishing deeds of pioty. 

296, Bhuyya, Bindlm’s brother, a man of virtue, who was city prefect, 
enoom-aged her in this pious activity. 

297. From the time that he had roused in her the priceless affection for her 
people, and sho had abandoned her evil ways, tho queen became esteemed by 
everyone. 


298. Eare to find, indeed, is the minister who, free from fierceness, makes 
it easy [for the subjects] to serve the king, just as tho winter [makes it easy to 
enjoy] the sun. 

PiouaJoundntionB ot 299. To increase her deceived son’s merit, she founded the [temple of Visi.m] 
Ahhimanyusvdmm and [the town of] Ahhmanyujmra. 

300. She built further the [temple of Yianu] Bidddsvdmin, together with 
Bidddpura, and a Matha for the residence of people from Madhyadeia, Ldia and 
Saudotra (?). 


j399. Neither the temple nor the town 
are otherwise Imown, Regarding another 
place called Ahhmamjupura, see j. 176. 

300. Nothing is known ot the BidAdr 
mdmin temple and of Diddiipura. 

Tho Matha here rufon-ed to is undoubtedly 
the Bidddmaiht mentioned vii. 11 ; vrii. 349. 
It has left its name to the I)id''mar quarter 
of S'rinagar, situated between, the shAh and 
seventh bridges on the right bank of the 
river. This identification is weU known to 


the Papdits, and is borne out by numerous 
passages of the later Chronicles which refer 
to tliat part of tlie city under the name of 
Biddunuitha : comp. S’riv, iii. 173, 186 sqq. ; 
iv. 126 ; Fourth Chi-on., 822,660, 629, 698. 
j Regarding the signifloanoe of the term 
MaddajaA^, ‘the middle coimtry,’ see 
Lassen, Ink. Alt., i. p, 119, and Fleet, 
Ind. Ant., xxii. p. 169.— For iefa, see note 
iv. 209. . . , . 

For the name S’audotm, which is otherwise 
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801 . To inoroaac tho erainenee of the merit of her luisband, the ‘ Kaiikiiiu- 
var?u,’ this ehimmiig lady, who gave gold in showers, built Kunhuiapma. 

S02, Sho also built a second [tomple of Yisiiu called] Didddsvdmin, of white 
stones, which was dazzling as if bathed with the waters of the Gahga as it issues 
from the feet [of Yisiiu], 

308 , She of charming beauty built a Yihaia with a high quadrangle, as an 
abode for Kasmlidans and foreigners (daiMJea). 

804 . Under the name of her father, Smliardja, sho erected the illustrious 
[shrine of Vi$uu] Hmlumamin, and a Matha for tho rosidonee of foreign 
Brahmans. 

306 . By tho eonstruotion of Matbas, by the placing of Yaikuntha (Visnu) 
images and other pious works of her own, she sanctified the confluenoe of tho 
Yitastd and Siiulliu, 

306 . Why enumerate [so] many pious works ? Tt is related that she made 
sixty-four foundations in dilToront localities. 

307 . The qncon, being bent on tho restoration of ruined bidldings (jlriioA- 
dhdra), ouolosod wth stone walls almost all tho temples the sui'roundiug walls of 
which had boon burned down. 

808 . VaLjd, a portor-woman, who used to cany about on her back tho lame 
queen at gamns which required ninning, caused the Valgdmatha to be erected. 

309 . The Timi-fish, though living in sacred water and keeping silence like a 
Muni, habitually eats those of his own stock; the peacock, though feeding only 
on rain water, yet daily swallows the snakes; the heron, though keeping in 
pretended meditation, eats tho unsuspecting fishes. There is no knowing either 


NANDionm 
(.v.n. 972-973). 


unknown, tho authors of the P.W., s.v., 
iauda, proposed to road iSmidodra, wluoh 
would give us tho two names of Sauda and 
Udm. The latter is the old dasignatioii of 
Orissa; see Fibbt/ Lc, p. 192, Sai4a is, 
perhaps, as suegosted in N.P.W., s.v., the 
same as tlio ethnio name Sauta mentioned 
l)et\reen Makvn and Qurjara in an inscription 
published hul. Ant., xii, p, 218.— Lassbn, Ind. 
AU,, iii. p, 1044, had suggested the emendation 
of Qauija for Sauda, 

301. For Abhimanyn’s epithet or nick- 
name Eanht^amri/u, ‘Eainer of bracelets,’ 
see vi. 101. 

Edhkea^apura is, perhaps, the modem 
Kangan, a TlUage on the right bank of the 
Sind river, 74“ 67' long. 34“ 16' lat. 

308. The word daiiika in our passage has 
been assumed to designate ‘ people of [Didda's] 
own oountiy ' (P. W.), or ‘teachers ' {N.P, W.). 
The context, however, shows that it designates 


the ‘foreigner’ in contrast to tlie KaSmirittn, 
This is also the moaning distinctly given to 
the word by Jonaraja in his couimontary on 
Snhatfthas. xxv. 102 {desdntanya). _K. iwes 
the word clearly in the same sense, yiii. 1328, 
where no otlier interpretation is possihlo, and 
in7ii.97, IE®, 193; viii. 493. pother passage, 
viii. 3068,18 doubtful. For daiiika, ‘foreigner,’ 
comp. Yikram, xviii. 44, and above note iii. 9 
on dem/a. The meaning ‘traveller,’ given by 
Hemaoandra for desika (see P. W., s.v.), may 
also be referred to, 

Didda’s Vihara is not mentioned olsowhoro, 

304, From the reference made to tho 
SmJmmmmfha in vii. 1668, it might be 
asanmed that tliis shrine stood somewhere 
near Vij.aye^vara. A temple of Vijun dlj«- 
har^ammin is mentioned in viii. 1822 at 
Lohara. 

308. Eegardiug this confluence {sauigcma), 
see Note j) v. 97-100. 



Nandiqcsta 
(A.B. 072 - 978 ). 


Teibhtttama 
(A.D. 978 - 976 ). 

BniMAOTOTA 
(a.d. 976 - 980 / 1 ). 


Bise o{ 7 'ur^s. 
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about tile pious practices or about the change to sinful acts [on the part] of wicked 
people. 

3)0. After a single year, when her grief hod been allayed, that unfaithful 
womau, lusting for pleasures, employed witchcraft against her little grandson. 

311. On the twelfth day of the bright half of Margaisirsa in the yeai' [of 
the Laukika era four’ thousand] forty-nine (a.d. 973), he was destroyed by her 
persisting on her imholy course. 

312. In the same fashion she destroyed her grandson Tnhhmma, on the fifth 
day of the bright half of Margasitm in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand] 
fifty-one (a.d. 976). 

313. Then the m'uel [queen] put without hesitation her last grandson, 
Bhimeujupta, on that path of death which bore tho name ‘ throne.’ 

314 At that time there died also tho old FJialgwia, from respect for whom 
Bidda had concealed her cruelty and malignity. 

SIS. Thereaftor she committed hundredfold oxeessos by open misconduct, 
infuriated just as a female elephant in rut which has torn off its face-covering. 

316. Alas, the course of women even of noble doseent moves by nature 
downwards, like that of rivers! 

317. Born from the resplendent ocean, the sovereign lord of the waters, 
Laksmi yet takes her permanent abode in the lotus (jdaja), which is born in a 
pool containing but little water. Thus too women of high origin abandon 
themselves to the low. 

318-320. Tunga was the son of Sana, a Khda, whose native village was 
Baddivaaa in Par^otsa. He had come as a herdsman of hnffaloes. After reaching 
Kairm-, together with his five brothers, SugmdMsiha, Prakata, Naga, A^ayika, 
and (?ffpmii/i7ja, he obtained employment as a letter-carrier {lehhahdralca]. Once 
before the minister of foreign affairs he was seen by the qneen and won her heart. 


318. Ihe rare coins of this nonunal 
niler show his name as I'l'ibhwtanagupla ; 
soe CoNNiNOHAM, Med. Coins qf India, pi. 
iv. 14. 

313. BMmaffupta is named as the reiming 
imncQ in the La\iMka year 4052 (a,ii. 976/7), 
when Kayyata, son of Oandraditya, com- 
posed his oommontaiy on the De^totra of 
Anandavardhana ; comp. Colophon of the 
latter te:!;t in Kavyamala, ix. p. SI. 

317, In jalqja an allusion is intended to 
jadajet, ' born from a fool ’ ; comp, notes iv. 10 j 
vii. 1108. 

818-380. The modem glossator A, iden- 
tifies Baddivasa with BodSl, i.e, Btidil, a well- 
known village situated to the south of the 
Pir Pantsfil on one of the upper tributaries of 


the Ans River, oirc. 74° 43' long. 33° 23' lat. 
It has given its name to a pass over the range 
and to a once much-frequented mountain- 
route; comp. Deew, Jamwoo, pp. 137,624. It 
is to be doubted whether this identification 
is correct, as Budii lies a considerable dis- 
tanoe from the territory now belonging to 
Prunts (Paruotsa), and is sepaxatod from it by 
a high range oi mounlaina. [Cunningham 
seems to have heard the same Idcatification, 
as he mentions, .Ako. Cfcoyr., p. 13S,‘ Badical 
or Vadditodsa,’ in a list of hill-states to the S. 
of Eiatnur. ‘ Badwal,’ a namo which I have 
not been able to trace, is here probably in- 
tended for Budii.] 

The early career of Tuitga finds its parallel 
in ihat of many Paharis, in particular Gujars 
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VI. 336.] 


321 . Sie had the youth brought up secretly by a messeuger, and tool?, as fata 
■willed, an affection for him, though she had [already] many paramours. 

322 . Then the queen, who knew no shame, and was filled with love for Tmiya, 
killed Bhuyya by poison, as he had shown dissatisfaction. 

323 . Shame upon those had masters, thoughtless and of perverse mind, who, 
when pleased, bostow empty praise which carries no reward, and punish a fault 
with the loss of life and property ! 

324 . The Volavitta LeBahahm, Baltha's son, a shameless wretch, who acted 
OB a prooui'or, was placed hy her in Bhuyya’ a office. 

325 . Even leaih'ugmcn liko Kimlnmnrsjn, lord of the Gate, and other [chiof] 
officers, even they did procuring. Others [who did the same], how could they be 
counted ? 

320 - 328 . When the child fJIimngupta, after living four or five years in the 
palace, had become a little more developed in intellect, and recognized in his mind 
that the affiiirs of the Idngdom and his grandmother’s ways of living were not right, 
and in need of reform, he hecamo an object of suspicion to that fickle [queen], 
who was hy nature merciless aud doficient [not only] in body [but also] in moral 
feeling. 

329 . Ho was the scion of a noble family whom Ablimmyu’a wife had secretly 
substituted [as her own son. It was] for this [reason that] he was of such 
character, 

330 . Thereupon the shameless queen, feeling alarmed, openly imprisoned 
Bhimagupta on Bevakalaia's advice. 

331 . The doubt which had [-lill now] been felt by the people as to the mischief 
secretly done to Nandigupta and the others, was dispelled by this open act of hers. 

832 . Having put Bhimagupta to death hy various tortures, she herself 
ascended the throne in the year [of the Lankika era four thousand] fifty-six 
(a.d. 980 / 1 ). 

333 . Theu Tunga, whom the queen’s infatuation made day by day [more] 
insolent, became prime minister [sarvddhihdrin) and was raised above everybody. 

334 . The former ministers whom Tunga and his brothers had ousted, wei-e 
filled with dissatisfaction, and exerted themselves to raise a rebellion in the kingdom. 

335 . They met in coimcil and brought to Kaimir Prince Vigrahm-aja, the son 
of Biddd's brother, who was strong and possessed formidable valour. 


ol the present time. Coming to Kainur from 
Pifmta and the neighbouring hill-diatriots with 
their buffaloes, they find, ready employ as 
^A&m, dak-carriers, etc , owing to their 
comparative energy and rediahUity. 


The lekhahiiraka is 'the /past'd of modern 
Indian courts. 

324. Compare vi. 298. 

328. : an allusion to 

Didda's lameness ; see vi. 308. 


BHIUACiUPTA 

(a.d. 976-080/1). 


Bidda 

(a.d. 980/1.1P03). 


l%ra/iar{^’<reboUioii 



UiDni 

(A.D, 980yi-1003). 


Exp£Utlou against 
HSJafiuri. 


201: JU.)ATAKANUfliri. [VI. 380, 

836. On his arrival, 1 ib sensibly at ouro iiuluocd the llrtilnniiiis holding tk 
chief Agrahitras to outer upon a aolomn fast {iimyoptiousit), in orclor to wm 
disturhanoo in the kingdom. 

337. When the Brahmans had united, tho whole of tho people was in 
nproar too, and searched daily indiflerent places for Tiiiiga, wishing to kill him, 

338. Diddd, fearing a revolt, hid Tuiiga for some days in an apartment with 
closed doors. 

339. By presents of gold, she gained over Simanominkha and other 
Brahmans, and then the hist endetl. 

340. As soon as she hod by her bribes warded off this great trouble, 
Vigrnkiirdja’f! power was bndoen, and ho wont as ho liad come. 

341. Tui'iga and his people, having [agsiin seenrod] tho power and 
strongthenod their position, put to death, in duo course, Kii/rilumanJja and others 
who had raised tho rebellion. 

342. When dissatistiod, they exiled Uaklui'H son, and other chief 
ceunoillors, and brought them back [again], when jdiwisod. 

343. Vigrahardjn, whoso onmity was growing, again by soorot omissai'icB 
caused the Brahmans to begin a solemn fast (/ffdi/ii), 

344. The Brahmans met again to hold a fast, [but] as they wore willing to 
take bribes, Tunga, who had firmly established himself, got rid of thorn. 

345. Adiiya, a favoniite officer (f haiahamriha) of Vigralmnyti, who had 
secretly kept among them, fled and was killed. 

346. A ohamherlain called Vntsafiiju was wounded and caught alive in liis 
flight by Nyankotaka and others. 

347. Also Swmanommtaka and the other Brahmans, who had taken the gold 
[of Didda] , were all caught and put into prison by Tuitga. 

348. The ruler of Mcijajjun showed then arrogance in ’ oonsequenee of 
Flialguna'a decease, and all the ministers in angor started an expedition against 
that [land], 

349. Thereupon Prthvljmla, the valiant king of Mdjapun, attacked the 
Eaimir force in a defile, and destroyed it. 

350. There the ministers b'i^ataka and lltimsaraja found theh death. 
GiOidni and others fell into [such] distress that death wonld there have been a 
relief. 

351. Then the heroic Tniiga, with his brothers, suddenly penetrated into 
Rijaimn by another route, and at once burnt it down entirely. 

346. Tlie exact meaning o£ the ciesigna- of a person in the service of the Eajapuri 
tion liafaktmarika is imcertain. It is found ruler, 
only once more, viii. 881, where too it is used 
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352. By this diversion King Pjihvljmla was defeated, and the forces ol the 
other ministers wore extricated from the dcfllc. 

353. In his helplessness the king paid tribute to Tu.iya. Thus that [minister] 
retrieved on this occasion a lost cause. 

354. Tunya on his return thence to the City (S'rlnagar) received tho command 
of the army, and TOth the courage of a lion destroyed the hosts of the Diimanis. 

355. And Diddd mthout scruple raised the son of her brotlier Udayaraju, 
called Samgrdmar^ja, to the rank of Yuvarfija after testing liim [as follow.s] ; 

356. In order to tost her nephews, chil(b’cu all, who were assembled beforo 
her, she throw down before tliem a heap of apples (pdlemta). 

35V. “ How many of those fruits can each got hold of?" Thus she spoke 
and caused thereby a scramble among the princes. 

358. She saw that the others had got but few fruits, but had received their 
knocks, while Ftamgvmardjn hold plenty of fruits and was yet untouched. 

359. When she asked him in surprise how he had secured that large number 
of fniits without getting a blow, ha replied to her thus : 

300. “ I got tho fruits by making those [boys] light furiously with ouch other, 
while I kept apiu't, and thus I remained unhurt.” 

361. '‘What Huooesses do not fall to the share of those who without exerting 
themselves excite the passions of others and stand by with a cool mind?” 

362. On hearing this his reply, which showed his collcotod mind, she who 
was timid, after women’s nature, thought him At for the throne. 

363. Because the courageous think an object attainable by courage, just as 
the timid [think it attainable] by a cautious coui-sc, and this could not be 
otherwise. 

364. Wood even without burning may relieve the cold of monlreys ; water 
and fire may serve to clean the skin of antelopes which purify themselves in the 
flames (aynimwa). Things serve the object of each being according to its ways ; 
they never possess in reality an innate nature. 

365. When the queen had gone to heaven on the eighth day of the bright 
half of Bhadrapada in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand] seventy-nino 
(a.d. 1003), the Yuvaraja became king. 


Droni 

(A..U. 980/1-1008). 


Smgtumanijii mails 
Yuvaraja. 


868. Palemtn is believed by the Katoirian 
Panejits to meftu ' apple.’ The frnit is men- 
tioned by S'rivara, i. 196, together with Uiiika 
(pear?) and drd (apricot ?), in the descrip- 
tion of a Kasmir famine. Compare also the 
verse quoted in tho cominoutary on MahMia'i 
Sosa, 8.V. bhawjtt. 

364. The wood which, without burning, is 
supposed to warm the monkeys, is reforrea to 


again in viii. 2627, under the designation 
mTnatvndhnna, ' the monkoys’ fuel.’ The latter 
passage shows that a wood is meant which 
cannot be ignited. I have not been able to 
traoo any tree to whioli such a belief is 
attached at present in Rasmir. 

Regarding the antelopes wliioh are sup- 
posed to claaii themselves in tlie fire, oomp, 
note V. 16. 



Bisda 

(A.D. 08O/1-1OOS). 
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366. THb is the third wonderfal change in the royal dpasties of this country 
which has taken place through relationship by maniage. 

367. In this land cleared from the mass of enemies (or, thorns^, and 
abounding in rich possessions, the race of the illustrious Sstavahana attained 
its rise; as a mango-shoot [grows up] in a pleasure-garden in which inferior 
trees have been consumed by a forest-fire, and which has been moistened by 
the water of the clouds. 

368. Then Scmgrdmamja,, whose power of firm resolution was hidden by 
gentleness, supported easily on his arm the whole land, just as the lord of the snakes 
(S'esanaga), while concealing the power of his breath under [his snake-hoods, 
which have] the charming appearance of a mass of lotus-roots, [supports the whole 
earth] on the mass of his hoods. 


Thus ends the Sixth 'Earahga of the Rajatamiiginl, composed by Kallima, the son of 
the great Kasmirian minister, the illustrious Lord Cart^aka. 


366. K. refers here to the marriage of 
Durlabhavai'dhana with Anangalekha, which 
brought the Karkota dynasty to the throne, 
iii. 481 sqq., and to the suocession of Mr- 
jitavai'rmn, which was brought about by the 
latter’s relationship with Queen Sugmdha, 
V. 261 sqq. 

367. Compare regarding Satavahana, 
the ancestor of the Lohara family, vii. 1282 

adjectives nirnaftakai^fakahik and 
iiaausa)hpadd^hye may refer either to Ka.'iiiur 
or to the pleasure-garden with which the land 
is compared. 

868. S/efanSga, tho king of the serpents, 
supports the earth on his thousand heads. 
These, on account of their intertangled mass 


and relatively small siso, are compared to 
lotus-roots. 

Gokythm. A has after this tho following 
verse: “ There ruled here in sixty-fonr years, 
one month, a half [mouth] and eight days, ten 
kings who enj oyecf the pleasures of the earth." 
The figures here mdicated are in agreement 
witii the dates given for Ya^askara’s accession 
(Lankika era 4016 ojVo. A^adha 4udi 14) and 
jOidda’s death (4079 Bhadrapada sudi 8). 

It is probable that the somewhat awkward 
expression mate 'pym'dlie, wliich is liable to be 
mistaken as ‘ one half month,’ is but an old 
misreading for mate ’dhyardhe. In S'Srada 
writing ^ and ’W are easily mistaken for 
each other. This identical clerical error is 
found viii. 3407. 
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1. May t]i8 lord of Gauri (S'iva) liless the world, lie who worshipped the 
Twilight (Saiidhya) also, while he praised the Daughter of the mountains 
(Parvati), who felt jealous at the prayers addressed to gamdhya, with the following 
artful words ; “ [0 Parvati], the adorable body of your mother has been created by 
Brahman in the spotless family of the Pitrs, When joined in my embrace in the 
twilight, you sportively play with my undorlip, which is red like tho China rose 
(j'apa).”— Or, “ [0 Saiiidhy/l], Brahmau has created the adorable body of you, the 
mother of tho spotless family of the Pitin. When you make your appearance in 
the twilight, you ai'o again and again on my lip which is engaged in murniiu-ing 
prayers (Japa)." 

2. The Idng bore forbearanoe {haamd) in bis mind and the earth (k^ama) in 
his arm ; he siirpassed leaders of annios {vdhinipath,) in strength and oceans 
(vaUnipatm) in profundity. 

8-4. While the people all thought that Tunga would fall at the death of the 
queen, as the sun [goes down] attended by the twilight when the splendour of day 
departs, thoy saw him, on the contrary, even rise after breaking through the 
host of his various rivals. Who ever kuows the course of the Creator ? 

5. At that time died the valiant and powerful Oandrdha/ra, who had become 
related to the king and who was worthy of the prime ministership. 

6. The valiant sons of Funydhwa, a rich derk in the village of BhlmaiUtd, 
were other's who found eternal rest. 

7. In the absence of capable ministers, fate led the king against his will 
to side with Twhga, no other course being left to him. 

8. The queen (Bidda) had before, when she was on the point of death, made 
Scmgrdmardja and Tufiga and the rest take an oath by sacred libation [leosa) 
that they would not harm each other. 

1. The words put into the mouth of S'iva Pitya. In the above paraphrase both inter- 
may by a series of puns be understood as pretations have been given, 
referring either to his consort PaiiiaU or to 0. Compare note iv. 146. 

StMikpa, the personification of the twilight 0. The name SKtmtffiii probably survives 
and of the prayer recited at twilight, in that of iurmi, a large village in the 
Mend, the mother of Parvati and wife of Zain'gir Pargaija, situated 74° 80' long. 
Himavat, belongs to the race of the Pitj's or 84° 22' lat. Comp. : BUmd^-keiava, 

Manes. &»lM%o%ures as the mother of the note vi. 177-178, 


SiuieBluABlfi. 
(a.d. 1003-1028). 
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RlJATARAiailJI. 


SAlioniUAldJA 
(A,D. 1003.1028). 


IliBing (igouiBt Ttiisa. 


[VII. 9. 


9. The Tring then, heing nuablo to take pains and also on account of the 
[weight of] business, entrusted the affairs of the subjects to TuAga^ and became 
slack through indulgence in pleasures. 

10. How could his timid nature be still more completely illustrated? He 
allowed his royal dignity to be lowered by unequal matrimonial relations. 

11. Anxious to secure assistance, he thus gave his daughter LotUM in 
marriage to the superintendent of the Didddmallia, Preman by name, who 
possessed wealth, courage ,and other [good qualities]. 

12. How [great is the distance] between a princess fit for a Inng who is 
bent on universal conquest, and a Brahman of small mind whose hand is wet 
with the water of presents ! 

18. Then the Brahman oonnoillors, in order to bring about the fall of Twiga, 
made the Brahmans and the Pui’ohitas of sacred shrines (purifadya) start a solemn 
fast (prdya) at ParUmaimra, 

14. It was difficult for the king to allay this revolt, which was caused by 
the common resolve of the BrsJimans and the ministers, as when fire and storm 
combine [to cause a conflagration]. 

15. The Brahmans had been ready even to dethrone the king. When some- 
what appeased by supplications, they insisted upon the expulsion of Tufiga as a 
kind of expiatory oblation (h^mdioum). 

16. When the king and TuAga and his people had agreed to this, those 
wicked-minded Brahmans persisted in demanding something else. 

17-19. They said : “Let us bum this Brahman who has died through Tunga’s 
violence, in his (Tunga’s) house." These rogues htwl taken the body of some dead 
person out of a well, and were eanying it towards the residence of Tunga, when 
the evil spirit which they had raised by performing a sacrifice of their hair 

{hMoma), fell back upon them. A strife arose, and suddenly swords were drawn 
for the destruction of these impure Brahmans. 

20. Thereupon the Brahmans fled, and in fright betook themselves to the 
house of Bajakahia, who had been their secret instigator. 

21. He, whose perfidy had become evident, kept up the fight for a long time, 
but the Brahmans fled through openings other than the gate and went to their 
homes. 


. 12. Presents to Bralunans have to be 
offered accompanied by drops of water ; comp, 
viii. 3401 ; Nilamata, 999 ; Caturvargao. L pp. 
185, 299, 888, etc. ; ii. p. 40. 

18. "Sot parkadya, comp, note ii. 182. 

16. _ It. evidently allndos by 'Sie expression 
k^SnUcttm to a particular sacrificial oblation. 


Tbo expression is used once more in a simile, 
viii. 2613. 

17-19. The leeaafimna is mentioned in 
Puraijio stories j comp. FadMopur., ii. xxiii, 
5 sqq. The Kris throw tbeic looks into the 
fire, from which rises a goblin to avenge tbeii 
wrong. 
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VII 37.] 

22. When Bajakalma was defeated, the seven sons of S'nilkara, who were 
Brahmans and oonnoillors, camo and fought in the same cause. 

23., Having performed great deeds in the iight, they found their death, and 
all seven mitered straight into the world of Siirya. 

24i. Then when these had fallen in the fight, TuUgn had Rajaltalaia, who had 
been vanquished by Hugaudhislha, brought to his own house in fetters. 

25. Tuiiga's grooms qiiicHy oai'ried him wounded and disarmed on their 
shouldei's, and made him donee on the roads. 

26. Another minister, Bhutikalaia, who had also been defeated, went with 
his son lUljahi to the S'mimafha. 

27. When after some time Sugandhisiha and the rest had lot him free from a 
feeling of pity, he wont abroad, together with his son, burning with tho fire of 
humiliation. 

28. This commotion in the land which had arisen from Purihrmpuni, tnmed 
out, as fate willed it, just to the glory of Tufiga. 

99. Subsequently, when tho Iring had boon propitiated though the 
mi nister OiModmi, Ilhfitilotlaka returned after having made his ahlutionB in the 
dahga. 

30. When he had again slowly scoured some foothold in tho palaco, the Idng 
secretly sent omissarios to kill Tuftga. 

31. fufiga hecamo aware of this, and disclosed the matter, whereupon the 
king again exiled BhuHliala§a and his son. 

32. Mayyamanatdka, the son of Otmdrokara, who in the course of time had 
attained some position, also died at that time. 

33. The illustrious Prman too, the weU-wislier of the Icing, died after having 
enjoyed for a brief time his union with the king’s daughter. 

34. All the othm- friends of the king, like Gaiiga and the rest, died also. 
Only Tuilgn, with his hrothers, remained to enjoy pbasnres. 

35. Thus every occurrence which was expected to cause his fall, hy tho 
ffivour of fate only brought him greater predominance. 

36. Thus those very floods of the river which, one might fear, would cause 
the fall of the tree ou the bank where the ground has become loose by the lapse 
of time, and whose only support is in its roots — they, in tnith, give firmness to the 
soil on which that [tree] stands, by the earth they bring down. 

37. But Tungu, who had been eminently pradeut in his conduct, and wholly 
bent on satisfying the people, became gradually, when the merits of his former 
[existence] were exhausted, unsteady in mind. 


SAMcaAKABifA 
(A.D. 1003-1028). 


Ttifiga’s viotoiy. 


24. Sufftt^&isVia was a youngor brother of Tnuga ; see vi. 310, 
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BiJimkitkulik 
(a.d. 1008 - 1028 ). 


llieo of Bkadreimra, 


38. [Tliiis it happened] that, to his own miRfortime, he took a low-bom mean 
Kayastha BhadreSoara by name, as his assistant. 

39-41. This [man’s] proper hereditary occupation as a gardener {dramika) had 
been to trade in night soil, to act as a butohor, to sell fuel, etc. Thon for a Hring 
ho had hung at the back of officials, carrying their bags and ink-bottles, while 
a rough woollon cloth rubbed his [own] back. When Tuiiga, who was worn out by 
the carus of endless official and other affairs, made him his assistant, he did not 
know that by this association he brought about the destruction of [his own] fortune. 

42. Ousting the pious and noble-minded Bharmdrlu, he put that wicked 
person in charge of the G-rhaltrtya office. 

43. Eesembling an untimely death, that evil-minded person out off the 
sustenance of gods, cows, Brahmans, the poor, strangers, and royal servants. 

44. Even a fear-inspiring Kapalika, who lives on corpses, gives maintenance 
to his own people ; but the wicked Bliadreivam did not allow even his own people 
to live. 


Expedition in sapport 
o( TrUotxmapiUa. 


45. In Caitra, Tui,ga made Bliad/i'e^vara the master over everytliing, and in 
the month of Inadha, Siigandhialhn died. 

46. When this brother of his died who had been able to bear all cares, the 
distressed TuAga felt as if his head had boen cut off, 

47. In the month of Marga&sa the king despatched him to tho oonnlry 
of the illustrious 8'dhi Trilocampdla, who had asked for help. 


39-41. K. evidently means by m-amika 
tlie market-gaiclener, the modern malidr of 
KaMr. The work of the latter is invariably 
connected with the use of night soil or 
^ovArette as mamu'e, and is, therefore, con- 
sidered degrading ; comp. L-uvuenoe, Faifey, 
pp. 307, 322. An agriculturist who takes up 
the work of a market-gardener, cuts himself on 
from agricultural Munainmadaus. Butchers, 
too, in Kasniir, now exclusively Jluhamma- 
dans, aro esteemed men uf low occupation, and 
it is clear that in Hindu times a still stronger 
taint must have attached to thoii' oalliug ; comp, 
above iii. 6. From the curious aecomit given 
in our passage of Bliadresvarii's career, we 
may conclude that that plasticity of the social 
system in ICasmir which at present strikes tho 
observer coming from other parts of India, is 
not a development of modom date. The 
peculiar elasticity of social organimtion in 
ICaSmir has been duly noted and illustrated 
with remarkable facts by Mr. Lmvubncb, Le. 
pp. 306 sq. 

43. Kogarding the Oxlmkrtya office, see 
V. 176. 

44, The term kapalika usually designates 
a sect of S'aiva mendicants who feed out of 


skulls. Our passage attributes to them the 
praotioos of the modem Aghoris. 

47-69. I^dhi I'nhcanajidla is identical with 
Trilocanapala, son of Anandapala, whom 
Alberuni {India, ii. p. 13) mentions as the last 
independent prince of tho ‘Hindu Shuhiya 
^nasty’ ; comp.REiNA.OD,llf4nioire, p.260sq. ; 
Teoybe, iRadJat., iii. p. 049, and regarding the 
earlier histoiy of that dynasty, also above 
Note /, Y. 16^155. He succumbed to Mah- 
mud of Ghazna after a long struggle, of which 
detailed accounts are given by the Muham- 
madan historians dealing with that period ; 
see Elliot, ITiafwy of India, ii. p. 424 sqq. 
Prom tho same sources it appears that Tnh- 
oanajiala was already during liis father’s 
roigii (a.d. 1002-1018) at the head of the 
armies which endeavoured to stem the 
Muhammadan advance. Trilocanapala’s name 
appears often greatly disfigured in the Arabic 
■writing of these -texts, as ‘Pum Jaipal,’ 
‘Nardajanpal,’ etc.; comp. Elliott, Le,, ii. 
p. 420 sq. 

There can be no donht that K.’s narra- 
tive, vu. 47-60, relates to ono of the campaigns 
which Maljmud of fifiazna directed against 
Trilocanapala and his allies, The. identity of 
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48, A large anuy, attonded by many Uajaputras, obief ooimoillors, feudal cbiufs, 
and others [of rank], capable of making the earth shake, followed him. 


Jlaninwi’a of oiir aocomit with Malimnd lias 
been rocogniisecl by Euinaud, Lc, Alruiidy 
before him, Thomas ix. p. TOO so.) 

had shown the derivation of this torm from the 
Arabic title Amiru-l-miwteiim, and its applica- 
tion on coins and elsewhere to the Qiassnavide 
Sultan. Reinaud has also rightly pointed out 
that the expression Turmha used for Trilocar 
nepala’s opponents, vii. 61, 60, is particu- 
larly appropriate for Malimud's army, which 
consisted oliielly of soldiers of Turkish 
origin. 

£i my paper ‘ Zur Ci'e/id/ieftlf dfv Qahis von 
Enlml,' p. 2D1 sq., I have iioinlod out that 
the discropiiiioy wliioli the Mulmniuuidiiu 
aoooiints show ns to tho ohronology and the 
topographiual details of Maljnriid’s latov ox- 
poditions, do not permit us at prosout to 
ulontify with certainty tho carapaigu to whioli 
K.’a narrative rolntos. It is also to ho 
regretted that fC. luis omitted to indicato tho 
year of Tniiga’s cxijoditimi, A critioal 
examination ut the Mnhaimnadan soui'oos 
may, however, yet load to a doliuiio sotllo- 
ment of tho quoatiou, 

Judging from tho raatorials aocossiblo in 
Mliotts work, moat facts aoom to point to 
MaljmiuVs expedition of tho year 1013 (the 
niiitli, aoooi'dina to Elliott’s reckoning)! see 
ii. p. 450 sqq, Wloeanapfila appears to have 
met the invader on this occasion for tho last 
time in tho Fanjab. 

The detailed account which the TMih-i 
Tamtii gives of the decisive battle in tliis 
campaign (see Elliot, Lb., ii. p, 87 sqq.), 
agrees in some particulars, regarding the 
positions ocoiipiod by tho uppuaiiig forces, 
and the oliangiiig fortune of thq contest, 
closely enough with K.'s description. Mahmud 
seems to have won his victory iu one of tho 
valleys which load from tho region about 
Jehlam towards Kasmir, and to have pursued 
Trilocanapiila in the latter direction. Some 
chiefs on the confines of Kasmir are said to 
have made their submission to the Sultan in 
oonsequenoo of this victory. Also the foi’oiblo 
conversion of Kirimiris to Islam is mentioned 
on this occasion. 

These details agree fiiUy with what the 
Chronicle tells us of tho support given to 


the Priints Tolii leads the most convenient 
route towards Lolmra (LoU"rin). From there 
again a route much used iu old times, loading 
over the Tos^maidau Pass, opens access to 
Kasmir. It is actually by this route that wo 
find two years later Malimud attempting the 
invasion of Kasmir; comp. Note E, iv. 177, § 12. 
The fortress of ‘ LolLkot,' Alberuni’s ‘ fortress of 
lauhur’ (Imlia, i. pp. 208, 317) which stopped 
his advance on tho latter occasion, has been 
identified in the last quotod note with Loliara. 

Aa_ tho valley of the Prunts Tohi contains 
to this day a considerable Kasmiri population 
os far down as KiUli, wo can understand tho 
notice alionl tho ounvorsion of Kasmiris. It is 
not, M hits hocn supposed (Lashbn, InA, Alt., 
iil. p. 1048), iu contradiction with tho fact 
tluit Ka^inu' romainud actually uncouquerod. ✓ 

K. is ovidoutly right in rnprusuntmg tho 
battle on tho Tauri as having finally deoidod 
tho fato of the S'ilhi dynasty. The Muhimi- 
matlaii historians, in full agruoinont with tho 
Ohroniolo, make mention of tho siibsoqnent 
oceiisions on wliich Trilocaniipftla bravely 
ondoavonrod toretriovohis lost fortune. They 
also show that those battles wove no longer 
fought iu tho Panjfdr, tho seat of tho power 
of the later S'illu kings. Their accounts 
prove farther that K. was justified in the 
enthusiastic praise he gives to Trilncmuepala's 
personal braveiy and to his indomitable 
course in misfortune (vii. 60-C6). 

Trilocanapala's death is placed by Alberuni 
in the year a.H. 412 (a.d. 1021/2). His son 
JJhima^iala, who survived him only by five 
years, is no longer mentioned as on indepen- 
dent prince by the Muhammadan historians. 
The rapid downfall of tho poweiful A'a/ii dy- 
nasty must have left a deep impression on the 
mind of coutomporary observers. The groat 
qualitios of its princes had been acknow- 
ledged even by their Muslim adversaries. 

AlbSrunijwho had witnessed tho events which 
led to the annihilation of tho S'aliis’ power, 
says regardmg them: “This Hindu Sh&hiya 
dynasty is now oxtinot, and of the whole 
house there is no longer the slightest remmint 
in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the oident 
desire of doing that which is good and riglit, 
that they wore men of nnhlo sentiment and 


us 

TrilooanapSla by a Kaamuian force, and in 

nartionlar withtlie locality which K, indicates iioblo bearing" [Imlia, ii. p. IS), 
for the defeat of the aUios. The Tuui%^ Tho words with whidi K. refers to tho 
mentioned in verso 63, can scarooly ho any extinction of this great dynasty, vii. G(i-09, 
other river hut tho ToM, which flows through may thus bo taken as reprosentiug correctly 
Pai’T)otm (Priuits), and joins the Vitastil above tho feoiiugs which the catastrophe had roused 
the town of Johlam, Through iJie valley of in the hearts of the people. 


SAueaiMABiu 
(A,D. lOOS-1028). 
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[VII. 49. 


gAMGHAHABAJA 

(A.D. lOOS-1028). 


Cattle wtli JTmmha, 


49-50. When he, together with his son, htul been hospitably rooeivud by the 
S'aJii who had gone to moot him, and had boon in that land for five or six days, 
Ihe 8'dM noticed that they gave no thought to night-watches, the posting of scouts, 
to military exercises and other [preparations] proper fur an attack, and spoke thus 
to Tiiiiga, who was intoxicated [with self-confidence] : 

51. “ Until you have become acquainted with the TunixTca warfare, you 
should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, [keeping] idle against your desire.” 

53. This good counsel of TrUoeana[iiula] he in his pride did not accept, 
but remained, together with his troops, eagerly looking out for battle. 

53. Then ho crossed thence with a rather small force to the ntliei- bank 
of the Tausi, and defeated a ooi-ps which Rmmlm had sent on n rcoonnaisBanoe. 

54. Though he was filled theiuupon with pride, the S'dhi, experienced in war, 
repeated again and again the same advice he had given before. 

55. Blinded by his desii-e for battle, he did not accept the S'iihi’i* counsel. 
Advice is of no use for those whoso destruction is near. 

56. In the morning then came in fury and in full battle array the leader 
of the Tum^ha army himseli] skilled in stratagem. 

57. Thereupon the army of Tufiga dispersed innnediatoly. The S'cVu'h force, 
however, was seen for [some] tune moving about in battle. 

58. Even when the 8'dMv anny was gone, JaiiasmUa rushed about fighting, 
also S'mardhana and Filihramdrlu, the Uamara, of Samgrdma's family. 

59. These three valiant men, fighting on the terrible field of battle which 
resounded with [the tramp of ] horses, preserved the honour of their country from 
being lost. 

60. Who would describe the greatness of Trilocampdla, whom numberless 
enemies even could not defeat in battle ? 

61. Trilocanu[iml(i'], cniming floods of blood to pour forth in battle, resembled 
S'iva (trilocana) when sending foidih the fire which burns the world at the end of 
the Kalpa. 

62. After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle, this [^ninoe], 


•^68. Prof. Buhlee, Report, p. 3, has already 
pointed out that Tm^l is the oncieut form of 
the appellation ToM wMoh is now borne by 
several monntain-stroaras joining tlie Vitastft 
and Cinab from the south slopes ol the Pir 
Pantsftl Range. ATau?iis meniionBdbythe 
HiUmmta, 113, along with the Apaga (Ayak) 
and Candrabhftga. Though Prof. Biihler is 
quite ri^ht in stating that TuM is a generic 
appellation now given to any perennial moun- 
tain stream in tiie hiU regions to the S. of 
KaSmir, yet there con he little doubt, for tlio 


reasons indicated in the preceding note, Uiat 
in our passage the Tohi of Priiuts is meant. 
The nearest other stream generally known as 
Tohi, that of Rajauri, flows too far to the B. 
to have been on Malimiid's line of advance. 
Regarding another mention of the ^iints Tohi 
imder its proper name, see note viii. 20U6. 

The term Taitfi is probably, as suggested 
by Prof. Buhler, connected with Skr. tu^ra, 
‘ snow,’ and means thus etymologically ‘ a 
river coming from the snows.’ 

58. See v. 306 regarding SaAgruma. 
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VII. 78.] 

■wko wag oxperiBiioed in affairs, came forlli singly from among tlie foes pressing 
[around him]. 

83^ When Trilocanalpdld^ had gone afar, tho whole country was over- 
shadowed hy hosts of fieine Candalas which [resemhied clouds of] locusts. 

64. Even after he had ohtainod his victory, ITammira did not hreathe freely, 
thinking of the superhuman prowess of the illustrious Tnlocanupdla, 

68. Trilocanalpdlal displayed great resolution also after he had fallen from 
his position, aud relying on his force of elephants endeavoured to recover victory. 

68. I have not descrihed here at longih how rapidly the royal glory of 
the S'dhis has vanished even [down to their very] name, this being only an 
incident. 

67. Nothing is impossible to Eate. It effects with easo what even in dreams 
appears incredible, what fancy fails to reach. 

68-69. That S'dhi kingdom whoso greatness on the earth has above been 
briefly indicated in tho account of King S'mhIearavnrman'K reign, — now one asks 
oneself whothor, with its kings, ministers and its eouii, it over was or was not. 

70. Then Tufiga, after having by his defeat brought about the descent of the 
Tw'ualcas on tho whole surface of tho eai-th, marched back slowly to his own 
oountiy. 

71. The king, whose olmraoter was equal to Ms courage, felt no anger against 
Tuiiga for his fault, though he had been beaten like a jackal. 

72. Still the Idng felt annoyed at his dependence on Tuiiga; even an 
animal’s spirit is pained by dependence on others. 

73. Also Ktmdarpabiihha, Twtigals son, who was full of pride on account of 
his wealth and strength, caused him uneasiness by behaving like a king. 

74. His brother Vigrahardja, too, who was waiting for Ms opportunity, urged 
the king at that time by secret letters to have Tuiiga put out of the way. 

75. The king wavered for a long time in Ms mind, remembering the oath by 
scored libation (Ma) and other [facts], and then, irritated by the repeated urging, 
spoke thus to the instigators ; 

76. “ If he comes some day within our reach wMle alone with Ms son, at that 
time let us see what we can do." 

77. “ If otherwise attacked, he is sure to put us to a violent death.” Having 
said this to gain time, the Iring stopped. 

78. Those few words fell into their hearts like seeds, and they endeavoured 
tb bring Tuiiga into such a situation. 

74. Regarding Vigraharega, see vi. 836 76. I have followed DurgCpr.’a reading, 

sqq. gocare, as a very acceptable emendation for 

76. Compare above vii. 8, gocaro of A. 

T 


SAHGKAMAIlijA 
(A.D. 3003-1028). 


DoBtruction of SiU 
kingdom. 


Intripie against 
Tvnga. 
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[VII. 79. 


SAiiraitluABA^r^ 
(A.n. 1003.1028) 


MiiTcler ot Tm^, 


79. Within six months [it happened] by the will of fate that Tw'i^a, when 
called by the Iring, left his house in his son’s company, though ho had had a bad 
dream. 

80. After he had entered the palace and had been in the presence of the 
Icing for a short time, he proceeded, accompanied by five or six attendants, to the 
council hall. 

81. Pannhrleamka and others followed Tuiiga there, and struck him with 
theii- swords without having oven spoken to the Icing. 

82. Among the attendants of Tuiign only Smharathn, deserved praise, a 
descendant of Mahdmthn who had been a minister of S'amlMrma/rman. 

83. He, though unarmed, threw himseK that very moment on the back of 
Tuiign, at whom they wore strildng, in order to protect him. 

84. Tuiiga' s breath stopped from foar at the first stroke, while the Icing gave 
a sigh of relief when TuAijii’h breath failed. 

85-86. The wretched Pnrtlia, son of the Bralunan Phanm who belonged to 
the royal council {d‘^flidna.hrdlimai!a), and the foolish Kaiika, were with Twiiga. 
These two [persons] had their bowels moved, put iheir fingers into their mouths 
to protect themselves, as if they were cattle, and dropped thoir weapons in 
terror. 

87. GaAga and others who were Tuiign' a intimates and advisers, sat still in 
their fright Uke women, though they were armed. 

88-89. The king feaiud that Tniiga'a followers, if they did not know of his 
death, would raise in that tumult conflagrations, fights, and the like, and at 
once had Tuiiga'a and his son’s heads cut off with, the sword, and thrown outside 
to give courage to his own servants. 

90. Tho troops, when they saw their master’s severed head, turned away 
dispirited. Some of Tuiiga’a followers, [however], brilliantly displayed the character 
of [true] servants. 

91. Bhujamga, the son of a Brahman feudal chief {samemta), who had 
arrived from his house, made Samgrdmnmja flee from one apartment to the 
other. 


86-86. The term asthdnabrahma^a recurs 
viii. 1620, and seoins to indicate a certain rank 
which, perhaps, corresponds to that of a 
Durban in modem India, The term aathdniya, 
vii. 1505, has probably the same signifi- 
cance, 

K. seems to allndo to the ancient Indian 
custom according to which persons in. danger 
of their life put grass into their mouths to 
implore mercy. By symbolically representing 


themsolvos as cattle, they become mviolable. 
The Kaimirian heroes of our narrative have 
no grass at hand, and nse their fingors as a 
Bubstitiito. 

It must, however, also be kept in view that 
the cutting off of a finger is repeatedly refeped 
to in the Rajat. as a mark of submission ; 
comp, note vib. 1694. 

90. Fwhg'i was commander-in-chief of the 
army ; see vi. 854 ; vii. 101. 
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92, Breaking tlio closed dour with his golden staff, ho then killed twenty 
soldiers in the royal ussembly hall. 

93a The treasurer, Trailokymlja, was killed in the fight, and the hrayo 
Ahhinava, milk-brother of Kayyamantaka. 

94. In the eonrtyard, thirty brave Ekahgas who were in the employ of Twhya 
lay dead in a row, [which seemed liko] a staircase leading to heaven. 

95. One Pacl'’nm'^fa, though he had taken part in the fight, escaped unhurt, 
end removed the burning pain caused by the misfortune of the master’s death by 
visiting Tirthas. 

96. Others throw away thu sword which helps to protect life in both 
worlds on tho scone of tho fight, and lost houour and life. 

97. Gmiilaj who fiuioiod himself a good fighter, a foreigner (dniMka), 
Aijuna by name, and the pfimnra Jhldeahm, thraw away their swords and were 
killed by the foos. 

98. With his rosidonoo ]ilniidorad and his troasuras robbed, Tutiga was made 
by the Iring a raoru subject of stories on tho twelfth day of tho bright half of Asadha. 

99. After Tw'iga, whose cmiiluot was free ftom troache) 7 , along with his sou 
had been slain by tho king, it was chiefly rogues who rose to power in the royal 
palace. 

100-10]. The king then gavo the ohiof command of the army to TwAga’s 
brother Ndga, who had caused the death of his brother- aud nophew by corrupting 
the liing’s mind through secret calumnies, and who, as the desti'oyer of his 
own family, was branded with infamy. 

102. Kfamu, the most unfaithful wife of Kmdarpasmha, had love-meetings 
with Naga, just as the dark night with the goblin. 

103, Four days after the disorder had ceased, Bimhd, who was a daughter-in- 
law of Tuihja aud a j^'ahi daughter, entered the fire as a Sati. 

104-105. Maiikkmd, the wife of Tnnga, left the oountoy in misei’y, and took 
up her residence at Pajayuri. She took [with her] the two sons, the well- 
known Vicifrewimha and Miltmmlia, whom Uwnmu, a oonouhine (iivnmddhd), 
had borne to Kandarpam'Ma, as well as this daughter-in-law [herself], 

106. The king then put in Tmga's place the wicked Bhadresveura, who 
plundered the treasury and what else [belonged to the shrines] of Bhiiteivara and 
other gods, 

97. Oomparo regarcliug dedsiJca note vi, of the S'fihi, i.e. TriloconapSla ? In this 
803. case we slionld hove to assume a nexus 

103. It is of interest to note that Tu/iffa, between this marriage and tlie support given 
notwithstanding his modest origin, secured a to Trilocauapfila by the KaSmir king. 

Sahi princess {sutd Stdheli) for nis son. ire 100. For the shrino of S'iva Bhutehara, 
we to understand that Bimba was a daughter eee note i, 1 07, 


6Aii(QBAiiAai.rA 
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Affoira after fuAga'i 
doatb. 
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107. How could tlie king’s want of judgment be shown further ? He gave 
oB&ces even to people like Pdrtha. 

108. The thoughtless king appointed the most foolish Fdrtha, who was 
Icnown to keep up intrigues with his brother’s wife, as city prefect {nagara- 
dliikrta). 

109. Tdrtha, whose mind was entirely devoid of mei’it, committed slaughter and 
other sins on the holy platform rangapiflia,) of [the Linga of S'iva] Pravare§a. 

110. Mataiiga, Smdliu's son, the chief of misers, was an expert in the 
science of fleecing the subjects, and filled the treasury of the greedy Idng. 

111. A clerk, Bemmvklia by name, had once a son called Candntniuhha from 
a loose woman who used to sell pastry. 

112. This [son] under Tuiiya's patronage became the king’s favourite, and 
beginning with a cowrie (vardialca) accuinnlatcd orores. 

113. He romainod a miser when he had reached a groat position, and used to 
sell to his own servants the cakes which others brought him as presents, in 
accordance with the [hereditary occupation of his] Family. 

114. The people laughed at him, because ho who before had a powerful 
digestion and sound health, baoame dyspeptic and sickly when he attained 
prosperity. 

115. He did one pious act at the time of his death, when he gave the third 
of a orore towai'ds a restoration of the illustrious [shrine of S'iva] Panehma. 

116. His three sons, Nma, Bhdga and Nmdivml'ha, had been made by the 
king commanders of an army division, subordinate to Twnga. 

117. It was a ridiculous [act] on tho part of the king to give them the 
position of Tiihga. [It was] as when a child collects barley-ears, taking them 
for gold. 

118. These, on being sent by the king to fight with the Twi'u^has like Tufign, 
turned, fled, and came back again to their own country. 

119. Thus, while the ministers were incapable and the king prone to show 
forbearance, some Ptwad^t, Divii'as (olerks), and Damaras obtained predominance. 


107. See regarding FSrtha, vii. 8-3. 

109. The meaning of rahga^i}m\& quite 
uncertain. The term reoure at the commence- 
ment of Lokapraka£a, iii , in a list menMoning 
also the and bhadrapitha, hut with- 

ont any exjdanation. The above rendering 
Ime been suggested by the usual meaning ^ 
rmga. The simple pitha designates the base 
on which a Libga or otlier sacred imago is 
placed (also caUod bbadrapitha ) ; comp. iii. SoO 
and note y. 46. 

113. Small offerings are meant snoh as are 


made at receptions to persons of consequence j 
the modem ncizur. 

115. Regarding the shrine of Haifeivara in 
S'rinagar, see note iii. 853. 

118. It seems that we have here an allu- 
sion to a subsequent expedition of Mahniud 
against Ka4mir, perhaps tho one on whidi 
lie reached Lohara {‘Lohkot’); see note 
vii, 47. 

119. Tho mention of Hio Darade along with 
the Diviras and/Jflmfli'osis evidently made for 
the sake of ike alliteration, 
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VII. 129.] 


120. The king’s daughter Lofliikei conatractod the Lofhilidmntlia, and 
founded another Matha under the name of her mother TiloHamd. 

121. 0, even sinners think sometimes of pious acts! Thus even 
Madrdvara built a Vihara of distinguished merit. 

122. Saihcjmmaruja showed time judgment, and did not establish even a 
di’inliing-plaoe (prupu), saying that the wealth he owned was unlawfully 
acquired. 

123. The Queen S’nlelihd, daughter of the fliustrioua Yasamanyala, as her 
husband was of feeble power indulged in licentious conduct. 

124 Ti'ilhuvana, who was the son of Sugandhisilm and Jayalahml, beoame 
the ai'dent lover of that queen. 

125. Also the sharp-witted JaydlcoA'a, who worked well in the interest of the 
treasury, and established the JaydhanujanJa. and other funds [gaUja), was her 
paramour. 

126. This beautiful [quoon], who was very fond of accumulating wealth, and 
had established ‘the Ganja of Mayagrdmn' and other [funds], obtained gi'eat 
power by the king’s favour. 

127. This king died on the first day of Asa,(lha in the year’ [of the Laulrika 
era four thousand one hundred] four (a.i). 1028), after having had his son Ilamajii 
conseci'ated. 

128. This [prince], who was attended by wise men (sumanas) and who made 
all hopes (did) appear, gave delight {hldda] to everyone, just as the festive time of 
Gaitm, [which is attended by flowers {svmanas) and which illuminates all regions 
(dsd), brings coolness (hldda) to everyone]. 

129. He whose orders were never infringed cleared the land of thieves, and 
prohibited the closing of doors in the market-street at night. 


BkiiQKXttjL&iu 

(a.]). 1003-1028). 


Fioua foundations. 


nAiiiiU.rA 
(A.ri. 1028). 


150. Repfarding Lofhika, see vii. 11. 

Tha lathkamatm appenrs, troni vii. 141 and 
viii. 436, to have been in S'rinngar. 

151. No mention is found elsewhere of tliis 
Vihara. 

ISS. The use of unlawfully acquired 
wealth for pious works is declared profitless ; 
see o.g. the passage from the y^ip/fidhamm 
quoted Catmarffao. i. pp. 89 sq. It would 
also ho possible to divide yo nyaymld ’rjitam. 

1S5-126, The term .gmija (see iv. 689) 
designates here and in -^e parallel passages, 
vi. 266 {Smihtganja)t vii. 670 (Kamagahja), 
clearly separate funds for which special 
sources of revenue were assigned, and which 
were managed by distinct officers. These 
funds seem to have received tliBir names 
from the person who had organized them, or 
from the place which supplied their revenue. 


*‘ihe latter foim of designation is used in 
the case of the ‘ Maytup'amwiagaiija! This 
name is taken from tiio villngo Jfnpayrdma, 
which, as viii. 729 shows, is identical with the 
present Man’ydm situated in the lower 'Sind 
Valloy, 74“ 62' long. 34“ 17' lat. Mafi'gam is 
a large village with a groat area of exeallont 
rioe-fields. Under the last settlement the 
village pays the (for Kaimir) ooneiderable 
SLUir of Bb. 2200 as aimiial revenue assess- 
ment, 

In P. Sahibrara’s Tirthm, the village figures 
both under its old name as Mayagrdma and as 
Manyvgrama (I). 

1S8, In the month of Oaitra falls the oom- 
menoement of tho Ka^imr spring. The adjec- 
tives characterizing Mariroga may, by a series 
of puns, be taken also as referring to the 
month. 
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HABIRiji. 
(A.D. 1028) 


Ananta 

(A.B 1028-1063). 


VijP'aiarSja's inour- 
aioo 


[VII. 130, 


130. The rule of this Miig, which was of imexpectecl distinction and of brief 
dniation, deserved to be praised among men, like the crescent of the young 
moon. 

131. After ruliug the earth for twenty-two days, this king of unblemished 
fame died on the eighth day of the bright half of Asadha. 

132. The splendour which attends men who shine forth for a short time like 
stars, passes away just as a [brief] summer night. 

133. There was a general report, which was not contradicted, that the 
licentious queen-mother herseH had used witchcraft against hor son, who was 
dissatisfied [with her conduct]. 

134-135. 'While the king’s mother, S'rihkha, who wished the throne for her- 
Bolf, was coming after taking a bath [where] the arrangements for the installation 
had been made, — the assembled ISkangos and the [king’s] milk-brothor, Sdijara, 
made her child-son Ananta king. 

136-137. If a person anxious to taka out a Iroasuro which has already 
been removed kills the snake which greedily koops watch over it, this ] procures] 
for him merely a sin. Even so, when the Idng’s mother destroyed her son in her 
desire for the throne, this only [procured] for her a sin, sinoe the throne was 
taken by another. 

138. Such deceptive vision of the throne made that perverse queen forget the 
love for her child. 0, the [false] desire for the enjoyment of pleasures ! 

139. Then came the child-king’s old paternal uncle, Vigrahamja, to secure 
the throne, and displayed his valour. 

140. Fo proceeded from Lohm in rapid marches, burnt down the 
‘ Gate ' {dvdm), and after two and a half days unexpectedly entered the 
Oity. 

141. He had thrown himself into the Lofhikdmatha, and there the troops 
sent by S'rllelchd hilled him and liis followers by setting fii’e [to the place]. 


131. This verse, in conjunction witii verse 
127, proves Llmt the luiu-solar months were 
reckoned in K.’s time, as at present in Kaimir, 
punfimanta, i.e. began with tlio dork fortnight. 

184-136. The relationship indicated vii. 
139, 261 makes it clear that Ananta was 
Samgramaraja’s son ; comp. vii. 74, 

140. It has been explained in Note E on 
Aohara, iv. 177, that it is possible during the 
summer mouths, when tiie Tos'knaidan irass is 
open, to dp the distance between LoVnn and 
Srinagar in the shoit time indicated by the 
text. As, however, the distance is at least 
si^y miles, and as a pass of over IS, COO' in 
height has to he crossed, it is clear tlut a per- 
formance like that of Yigraharaja presupposes 


great marchin’g powers on the part of an 
armed force. Compare Alberuni, India, i. 
p, 317 : ‘ the distance from Lauhur to the 
capital of Kashmir is fifty-six miles, half &e 
way being rugged country, the other half plain.’ 

By Avara is meant hero the watch-station 
on the To?"maidan route properly toown as 
Kariota-dranga Its position is indicated by 
the village of Drang; comp, note viii. 1600, 
also viii. 1097 and note i. 302. The place 
where the route passes the scarp of the To?"- 
maidan plateau before descending to the 
village of Drang, is still dosed by dd watch- 
towers morkoa on the map. This locoHty is 
now called har-bal, i.e. ‘ the place of the Gate’ 
(Skr. Avara > Ka. bar). 
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142. The lavish, queen then built two Mathas in honour of her husband and AtfAwiA 
son, and thought day and night of hi gh treason. 

143. When in time the Hug had a little outgrown his childhood, he becEime, 
like one born on the throne, addicted to extravagance and other [vices]. 

144. Most dear to him were Eudvapala and other S'dhi princes who exhausted Prcdonimimoo of 
the kingdom’s revenues by the large salaries they drew. 

143. Though receiving from the king one and a half lakhs [ of DinnSras] daily 
for his maintenance, Itudmpdla yet never got rid of his money troubles. 

146. Diddtlpdla, though he drew daily eighty thousand [Dinnaras] from the 
king, could yet not sloop in peace at night. 

147. Ava/iijapiihi, [that] Vetala, who was the king’s favourite, was ever 
planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 

148. liudrapaln protected those who robbed [others] of their properly and 
lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, Gaiidalas, and the Uko. 

149. Eayasthas, who wore Itiidmpala's intimates, oppressed the people. The 
foremost among them, the famous Ufjiala, founded a Matha for the blind. 

150-152. What more need he said of the king’s affection for him (Endrapala) ? 

Ho himself had married the elder daughter of Judwaudira., the lord of JaZuwd/wM’rt, 
the moon-faoed Aiiamaii, on account of her beauty, the same who built a Matha 
called after herseK at TripweSmi'u. He then married her somewhat younger 
sister, the Queen Sdrijainali, to the king. 

153. Through the companionship of /f'ttdro[^j»Ja], who pleased his ears, 
the king was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana through that of 
Kmio.. 

154. At that time, Tribhvvaua, the powerful commander-in-ohief, collected Rismg oE iViHwauo. 
the Lomaras and came to deprive the king of the throne. 

156. He arrived for battle after drawing to himself the whole army, [except] 
the Ekangas and the mounted soldiers, who did not leave the king’s side. 

144. The ‘ S'ftlii prinesa’’ (S'lhiputrilil}) formed uamo Andhama^ha must be taken in 
liwe mentioned may be assumed to have heeu its literal meaning as ‘ a Matha for the 
scions of the royal S'ahi fan^ who had blind.’ 

wme to Blasimr _as refugees. Them names, •'160. Asthe old kingdom of Jdto»i(f^r«in- 
Jamrapala, Diddapdln, etc., show the same olndedal8oTrigartaorK6jigra(.BBenot0iv.l77), 
formation as the names of the last four S'ahi we may recognize with Cunnihoham, A no. 
kings, Jflyjaf (Jayfipflla?), Triloeanapdla, eto. Geoar., p. 139, in Indacandra^e Indracandm 
146-14:6. The real value of those salaries of the genealogical lists of the Klngra Bajils. 
must be estimated wiih roferonoe to what has That K. himself wote the niune as ikdtfcandjw, 
been esplainod regarding the Ka^nurmonetaiy is proved by liis use of the expression itulur 
system m Note M, iv. 405. muklivm, immediately after it. 

147. Compare Harja’s prooodm’o, vii. Bilhaua, too, VUiram. xviii. 40, calls this 
1091 sqq. quoon a daughter of Indu, i.e. Induoandra {devl 

149. As Manilas are otherwise regularly taiya . , , eandrikmndujsta). 
desi^ated after their founders or the laltcrs 168. Hm/odhana, i.e. Butyndliana, the head 
relatives, it seems probable that the differently of the Kauravas. 
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150. With praiseworthy bravery, Anantadeun atlaokocl in person Tnhhmmia 
in the fight, warding oif his unerring darts with his sword. 

15?. He (Tiihhuvaua), who was hurt by his mighty strokes, though the 
armour protected his body, fied and seemed to vomit his glory in the blood [which 
fiowed] from his mouth. 

158-159. When, on seeing the king’s unexpected strength, he had left the 
battle and fied, the king, who was [yet] almost a boy, and had hidden his 
manliness under a modest behaviour, defeated with laudable prowess at SdlMhala 
the valorous [attack of] Ahhinam, a Pamara from S'amdld, who was fighting with 
darts. 

160. King .Anaw^^^, whose sword became covered with flesh and blood [until it 
looked like] a club, moved about in the battle like a Bhairava, and made the earth 
shake. 

161-162. When tho king saw at every step Ekangas whose bodies wore 
slashed with outs, and had their names reported to him by the attendants, he out 
of kind feeling relieved the Ekangas of the uncertain dependence on the Aksapatala 
office, [and gave them instead] a fixed assignment (? vikbdhiistluimm), 

163. Thus in gratitude he there granted to his servants successively an 
assignment (vilaldhi) to [the amount of] ninety-six crores of Dinnaras. 

164. The story goes that when the king returned from the battle, the hilt of 
his sword, which had become fixed in his firm grasp, could [only] be removed from 
his hand after some tune, and by sprinkling milk [on it]. 

165. 0, the greatness of the king! When TrMuvuna came back from 
abroad in distress, the king received him, such [as he was], without anger. 

166. He had made a relative of his, Bralmardja by name, superintendent of 
the treasury {gaii^culhijju). The latter having fallen in enmity with BvA/rapdla, 
became disaffected and deported. 


150. l^nloBthala is evidently tho older 
form of the name Haltkal which Ahu-l-Fasil, 
ii. p. 363, gives ns that of a village in the Yech 
Fargaua. KA h regularly replaces Shr. A A 
village IlalHhal seems to he known in the 
Yech Pargana, hut I have not been able to 
trace its position, The same place is probably 
meant by the Saktsthala (sio)mentionca Fourth 
Chron. 225 in connection with a rebellion in 
the neighbouring district of Nsgom. 

Samala is the old name of the modem 
Samal Pargaija, which lies in Kamriiz to the 
"W. of Sopiix. S'amSlu is frequently mentioned 
mthelastTaraliga(soeviii. 1003, 1011, 1132, 
etc.), and in, the later Chronicles; comp, JoTwr. 
92, 107, 262 ; iS'm. iv. 108, etc. The Damaras 


of S'amala are referred to vii. 1022 ; viiL 691, 
1617, 2749. 

161-162. The interprebation of the term 
vihbdhi is doubtful. The word recurs only in 
the next verso, and from the latter a guess has 
been made as to its meaning. The probable 
oharaoter of tlie AJe^patah. (chief office of 
accounts), and its connection with tho Ekahgw, 
has been discussed in notes v. 249, 301. 

The purport of our passage seems to ha 
that the king, to show his gratitude, re- 
lieved the Ekahgas who had been wotmded 
in his service from their harassing duties at 
iffie Aksapatala, and fixed for them an assign- 
ment independent of that office, i.e. a sort 
of pension. 
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167. Having allied himself witli certain Damaras, he by great efforts 
[succeeded in] leading [against the Hng], Acalammgala, Iritig of the Barads, 
together with seven Mleccha princes. 

168. When that [Darad ruler] had reached the village of Kfimjirsilia, the 
most valiant Eudraprlla, eager for battle, went to meet him. 

169. After the two forces had arranged to fight on the morrow, the Bamd 
ruler went to amuse himself at [a pool which is] the residence of a Naga colled 
Fiiidcirodca. 

170. In his wickedness he thi-cw his dart at the body of a fish which was 
swimming there, though his attendants kept him back. 

171. Then the Niiga came forth from that round pool in the shape of a jackal, 
and the Ba/i’od, ruler threw himself after him, ef^ei’ for the chase. 

173. When the Iring’s troops saw him rushing up, thoy thought that ho was 
breaking the agreement, and fearing an attack they moved out for battle. 

173. Then there arose a hattle-foast in which bravo men were wedded to the 
heavenly maids (Apsnras), while tho clash of weapons seemed to kindle rows of 
fires. 

174. In that great ooneourse of warrioi-s, the head of the Barad lord was cut 
off, while the fame of Budralpdla], whose splendoiu was awe-inspiring, rose 
a&esh. 

175. The Mleocha kings wore slain or captured, while the king of Kasmw 
obtained gold, jewels, and other [treasures]. 

176. Jhid/i'apdla brought before Ms lord the Bm'ad king’s head, the dripping 
blood of which was purified by the water[-likc] glitter of the pearls on its 
creat-omaments. 

177. Many similar troubles (avaddUltd) he had with Ms brother Ifdai/anii- 
mlsa and with Brahmans, who held solemn fasts (prdya). 


168. The gloss of A, identifies Eftrapnika 
with ‘Shttvof, a village in ICramarajya.’ I 
have not houu able to &ace this place, though 
I have heard of the existence of a locality 
called EltuynA in the Uttar Pargapa. It is 
probable that Kjirapvstha must he looked for 
on one of the several routes which lead frean 
the N. of Kamraz into the Kisangafiga Valley. 
The greater part of the latter has always been 
inhabited, as it is at present, by a Darad popu- 
lation. As the Kl^angai'iga Valley is connected 
by several passes wiim Gills and Aster on the 
Indus, it is possible -Aat die Mleccha, i.e. 
Muhammadan, chiefs mentioned vii. 167 came 
from those remons. For a similar invasion of 
Barads and Mleccha chiefs in K.’s time, see 
viii. 2780 sqq. 


King Ananta’s victory over Barads and 
Sakas is alluded to by Bilhaua, Vikram. xviii. 
34. 

108. It is curious that this Nfiga name, 
which is well-known to the Epics and Puraijae, 
does not occur in the long lists of Ka^mirian 
saorotl springs given by tho Nilamata and tho 
Mlhatmyas. 

178. Tlie sparks from the weapons are 
imagined to represent the sacrificial fires in 
the presence of which marriage ceremonies 
take place. 

177. The word amdUikd seems otherwise 
unknown. Its apparent etymology from 
^dal,ht. ‘rupture,’ and the oonteict, justify 
tho above intorprotation. 


Awanta 

(a.T). 1038-10G8), 
Inrasioa ol Damls, 
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Ssd of S'iki princcB, 


Queen SurpaimiVs 
pious founufttionb. 


178. Then Rud/rapala died of the J«tfl-disease, and the other 8' did princes 
too found an early death. 

179. When the blindness created by his affection for the Pdhus (i.e. Undrapak < 
and his brothers) had passed away, the king found pleasure in a virtuous life, and 
became, as it were, a mirror reflecting Queen BdryimaU. 

180. She founded the [temple of S'iva] Gaumvara, and, having the second 
name of Subhafd, constructed the meritorious Suhhatdmafha on the bank of the 
Vitodti. 

181. On the oonseeration of [the temple of] 8adcUiva, she made many 
Brahmans rich by giving away cows, gold, horses, jewels and other [presents]. 

182. Prom love for -her younger brother Knllam, who was also called 
Sklca)idm, she built a Matha provided with an Agrahai-a under his name. 

183. She founded also two Mathfls by the side of [the shrities of] Vijayeh 
and Amavc^a under the names of her brother SUlana and of her husband 
[respectively]. 

184. And at the glorious [temple rf] Vijayntma she hcstowDcl, as a gift of 
great merit, one hundred and eight Agraharas on leiiiued Brahimius. 

185. She also granted under her husband’s name AgroJianis at AirMrehara, 
and arranged for the consecration of Trisulas, Banalingas and other [sacred 
emhlems]. 


178. Regarding Mta, see iv. 624 sq. 

180. BiSiaua, wlio devotes to this qaoon a 
lengthy enl^iun, knows her by the name of 
Subkaia. He mentions a temple of S'iva 
built by her on the bank of tho Yitasta, and a 
Matha which she established under her own 
name in the capital for the residence of 
students; comp. Fffe'am. sviii. 4046. 

The ‘Matha of Surijamati’ is mentioned 
a|ain, vii. 1668, and its restoration in lC.’s 
tune is referred to in viu. 3321. Siiryamati’s 
temple of S'iva ffawisvara is mentioned also 
vii. 207, 678. These passages show that 
both structures were situated in S'rinogar. 

181. Begarding the USaddsim tem^e, see 
note vii. 186-187. 

J 183. It is probable that K. refers here and 
in verse 186 under the name of AmanSa oT 
Aimresvam to a sliiine situated at the site 
now marked by the village of Amburhsr, about 
four miles to the N. of S'rinagar on the road 
towards 'the Sind VaUey. This place, tho 
modern name of which is clearly derived from 
Amarehara (comp. Kother < Kapatesvara ; 
Jyether<Jye?tbeiivara, Note C, i. 121),_is 
CQitainly meant in viii. 506, 690, 729, 766, 
1124. All these passages desorihe fights in 
the immediate vicinity of S'rinagar. It is 
also mentioned as Amareaapura by Jonar. 890. 


P. Sahibram in his Tlrthaa. gives oot^ 
reotly Ainaresvara as the old name of the 
village, and refers to an Amaresmra Linga 
worshipped there. On a visit paid to Ime 
place m June, 1896, I loimd considorablo 
remains of an old temple hnilt into the 
Ziarat of ParinlAzad Sahib. A little to the 
'W. of the latter, on tho shore of the Anch'ar 
lake, are two Nagas, one of which, named 
Oaitga, is still annually visitod by the pilgrims 
proceeding to the Tirthas of Mount Haramu- 
Icuta. 

The now popular Tirlha of A mnmntb (Ks, 
AmAumath) situated at a great altitude above 
the sources of the Lid^r (see note i. 267), can 
scarcely be meant in our passages, as its situa- 
tion would render the erection of a Mat(ha by 
the side of the sacred imago qiiito impossible. 

184. BUhoua, Tihvni. xviii. 45, refers 
generally to gifts of land and other presents 
made by Sulmata to learned mon. 

One hundred and eight is a sacred nmnber, 
observed, e.g. in tho number of the beads in 
rosaries. 

185. TriSulas, roprosentations of S'iya's 
trident, as usually displayed on and neat S'iva 
temples. 

BarfaUhnaa are lihmi. - shaped pebbles 
brought from the bed of the Narmada: 
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186. Whan their son Rajaraja died, the Mng and his consort left the royal 
palace, and took np theii’ residence in the vicinity of [the shrine of] Saddh'va. 

187. From that time onwards the kings abandoned the residence of the 
former dynasties, and in accordance mth the custom thus [established] took up 
their abode in that same [locality], 

188. As the king was fond of horses, his favoui’ite horse-trainers obtained 
through his largesses, as well as by the plunder they made in the country, a 
position altogether eijual [to his own]. 

189. The foreigner Dallaha, to whom the king, like one bom on the' throne, 
was attached, because he was clover in jests, looted the people at all times. 


AVANrA 

(a.d. 1028 . 1068 ). 


Kew pilaco built. 


oomp. note ii. 131, Tlioy are still used ,in 
Kasmir, as elsewhere in Northern India, (or 
purposes of worship. Theh.- imiiie is durivod 
from 13m}a, the Asura, who worsliippud Iiidra. 
Another dosimation is Nannaileham, 

186-187. %iia passage is of conaidorahle 
interest, as it holps ns to fix approximately 
both the position of the tuiuplo (or Liuga) of 
iSWasiaa, and of the royal palace in Kalhaija’s 
time. 

As regards this later palace^ wu possess a 
dear topom-aphiaal indication m tho passages 
viii. 782, 966, which place the royal residence 
near tho stream Uai'U) called Tho 

latter is, as will he shown m note viii 
732, undoubtedly identical with tho canal 
now known as Skflad. Tliis loaves tho 
Vitasta on its left bank below the SJer Uarld, 
and after a course of about one and a half 
miles rejoins it dose to the seventh bridge. 
Oombinmg the evidence of the above two 
passages with that of vii. 1639, where tlie 
northern or right bank of tho river is spoken 
of as that opposite to the royal palace, wo 
must conclude that the later palace was 
situated somewhere between the left bank of 
the river and the present Kut^kul. As to its 
exact position we are, however, yet loft in 
doubt. 

The Buhsoqueut references made by K, to 
tho SadaSiva shrine, vii. 673; viii. 034, 1124 
sq., do not hdp to solve this question. But 
all the more useful are the indications 
furni^ed by tho Eoiirth Clmonide. 

There we hud SadMivaptcra, i.e. the quarter 
near Sadt'diva, repeatedly mentioned as a 
part of the city of Srinagar; soe 60.3, 
.340 sq., 617, 697, 766, 806. Among these 
passages there are two which clearly place 
Sadasivapura on tlie left river bank and 
opposite to the quarter of SnmvdrSmatltn, 
in 608 sq., we read of a city light in which 
tlie partisans of the Caidzas (^aks) posted on 
the rivet bank in the Hamtdratnatha fired 


across at thoir opponents who occupied SetlS- 
Hiuapura, Yersos 617 sq., agaui, dosoribe a 
gimt fire whidi broko out at Saduaimmm, and 
Bubaoquontly crossing the Vitastfi, destroyed 
the aamiidramatha witli the noighbouring 
parts of the cily. 

By Sanuiilmmatha (oallod Swmdramntha by 
S'rivara, ir. 121, 109) is meant certainly the 
present Malialla of Stfd'‘nmr (comp. tCA 
'ioa’<Skr. mnwdm). This quartor is 
situatod on tlie light hank of tlia rivor, 
immediately below tho seooucl bridge. 
Opposite to it on the loft bank lie the 
quarters of Zaindtr Mahal, ]?uru?“y5r, Karsr 
phal* Malial, MalikyRr, all belonging to tho 
ifilla Tafvan. Here, then, we have to assume, 
was situated tho shrine of Sadusiva and the 
royal residence of Kalhapa's time. As tho 
Kut*kul flows in this neighhom'hood parallel 
to file Vitasta, and at a distance of scarcely 
more than 400 yards from the latter, the 
above quoted passages of tho E&jat. which 
speak of the palace as close tn the Ejpytikd 
or Kut'kul, fully support our identification. 

With the evidence above recorded ouiioubly 
agrees a local tradition which has survived 
in tiiis neighbourhood. An aiicioiit Liiiga, 
which was Sanding until a lew yoai’s ago on 
the Ghat (yar“bal) of Puru?“yar, about flfty 
yards below tho second bridge, has been 
known to the old Purohitas living in those 
quarters by the name of Sadasiva. It has 
recently been placed in a small tomple erected 
close to its original position on the left rivor 
bank. It is possible that we have in the 
traditional name of this old Liflga the last 
siurviving trace of the ancient designation of 
the locality. 

The ‘old palace’ (purutiarajadhtmi) is mm- 
tioned viii. 887, but its position is not indi- 
cated. Wo may safely assume that, with the 
rest of tho city founded by Pravanisona, it 
ivas situated on the light hank of tlio river. 

189. Eor the meaning of daiaiJeu, soe vi. 304. 


✓ 
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190 - 193 . Padmardja, a foreigner, wlio supplied betel-leaves, was a favourite 
of this [Idng], wbo was lavish and fond of the habit of taking betel. It was 
through this [man] that Bhoja, the lord of Mdlava, had the round tank [Icw^do) 
constructed at Kapafehai'a with heaps of gold that he sent. King Blioja, had 
vowed that he would always wash his face in water from the Pdpasudana 
Tirtha, and this [man] made the fulfilment of hie difficult vow [possible] by 
regularly despatching from this [Tirtha] large numbers of glass jars filled witli 
that water. 

194 . This man who sold betel-leaves with Nagarakhauda and other 
[ingredients], made the king then give up almost the whole revenue of tlie country. 


190-198. liliqjai'dja is uudonhiedly tUe 
Kiuj> Blioja of Dhara, famous as a patron of 
litoratui'o, who ruled over Malava in tho first 
half of the 11th century. The period of bis 
reign can now be lixad approximately as 
extending from about a.d. 1010 to beyond 
A.T>. 1068', oomp. Proi, THmarfes, 

lEpiffi'. Ind., i. pp. 232 sq., and hdow vii. 239, 
whore King Blioja is mentioned as living 
after Eala^a’s coronation, a.d. lOGS. 

The ancient Tirtha of Papastidam at 
Kdpateiiiara, the modem KotMr, lias boon 
discussed in note i. 32. 

J In the note on my tour of 1891, Vienna 
Or. Journal, v. p. 847, 1 have already briefly 
referred to the remains still extant of the 
ondoauro which, according to our text, Bhoja 
construoted around this sacred spring. The 
latter now rises in a circular tank of at least 
sixty yards in diameter, which is enclosed by a 
solid stone wall, and by steps leading down to 
the water. The depth of the tank I was 
unable to ascertain on my short visit in Sept., 
1891, but it seemed considerable. From the 
formation of the ground, it is evident that 
this tank has been formed by dosing artifi- 
cially the gully in which the spring rises on 
tho nillside. The dam which effected tWs 
forms the W. side of the tank. 

The local tradition of tho Purohitas of the 
Tirtha, as communicated to me by an old 
Sadhu (Mahadev Kaul), residing atthe spring, 
mointauiB that the tank and its stone 
enclosure were constructed by a Raja from 
tho Dekhan, called Mutmkund (Muoukunda). 
This king was disfigured by horns which bad 
grown on his head, and had in vain sought 
relief by visits to numerous sacred sites. 
When near Sapateivara he noticed that a 
woimded dog was healed by entering the 
water of the sacred spring. The king foflowed 
his example, and got rid of his horns. There- 
upon he testified his gratitude by the con- 
struction of the tank. To the same king is 


ascribed llie erection of a toraplo in the 
usual ICasmir style, of modest dimensions, 
situated to tho E. of Lhu tank, and of sovoriu 
still smallor collas of which tho ruins, mere 
or less well prosovvod, arc found chiso by. 

It is highly iirobablo Hint tliis legend, which 
ift teuwn wibb sligbb vftmUcAW vda« be bbu 
Muhammadan villagers of Kojrher, is a reflex 
of the slery rocerdud by K. of King Bhoja’s 
daily ablutions in tho water of Kapatrhura. 

That the latter sioiy iUolt had some 
foundation in fact is by no moans impossible. 
The holy water of tho Qango8_ used to bo 
carried in considerable quantities to great 
distances before the construction of modern 
roads and railways. Thus Jamad6,r Eiuahljal 
Singh, at Raijjit Singh’s court, is said toKave 
bathed regularly in Ganges water, and the 
late Mahamja Rapbii' Sin^ of KaSmir never 
to liavB drunk any other water but that 
despatched for him from Hardvar. 

A lingering recollection of King Bhoja’s 
treasures, to which K. alludes in verse 190, 
seems to survive in the story told to me by 
the viUagers, according to which the king, 
when building the tank, had deposited below 
it gold and other valuables. These were 
intended as compensation for the person who 
would repair the tank, ibn inscription ‘in 
various characters ’ is said to have existed until 
Sikh times near a door in the stone ondosuro 
on the N, side of the tank. In this insorip- 
tion, whicli was thrown into the tank by the 
Muhammadan jR^rdfu" of the place under 
Eapjit Singh, the king is believed to have 
given directions as to where his treasure 
would he found I 

It has to be noted that the circular wall 
around the tank and the tomple above men- 
tioned show architectural features q£ a com- 
paratively late date, which permit us to 
assign these structures to King Bhoja’s time. 

194, It is not dear what is meant by 
ndgamkhanda- Ginger is called wsyam, but I 
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195 . As the king’s creditor, he took from him a diadem which was adorned 
with five resplendent crescents, and the throne, as a security for more money which 
was du§ to him. 

196 . In every month on the day of solemn reception, these emblems of regal 
dignity were brought from his house to be used in the royal assembly. 

197 . The Queen Swyamatl then put an end to the disgrace caused to the 
countiy by FadMO/rajn, by handing over the savings of her own treasury. 

198 . When consequently the troubles caused by the horse-trainers, by pdlaha 
and the rest, had been removed, affairs became once more settled in the country. 

199 . IVom that time onwards it was the queen who took the king’s business 
in hand, while the king left off talking about his prowess, and did what he was 
[bid] to do. 

200. The husband’s woman-like submission and her domination over her 
husband, did not give occasion for blame, as their behaviour towards each other 
was irreproachable. 

201. Wise Anantadcm surpassed even the Munis by his devotion to S'iva, 
his vows, bathings, liberality, morals and other virtues. 

202. During the long rule of this king the light of the royal [favoiu] passed 
on from one servant to the other, turning ever towards some fresh [suitor], like 
a maid who has to choose her husband. 

203 '. ^ Kserm, a barber, filled the king’s treasury, securing revenue by the 
[impost of] one-twelfth (dvddaiabhdga) and other means. 

204 - 206 . Then Ke^am, an honest Brahman from Tn'garia, became minister, 
and threw lustre on the king, just as the moon [throws her light] on a 
stuccoed terrace. Yet this very person was seen by the people [subsequently] 
going about alone and in poverty. Fortune, [which is Uke] a stroke of lightning 
from the cloud of fate, for whom is it lasting ? 

206 . Considering that possessions are subject to fate, the pride which foolish 
people take in the greatness of their family and power is false and vain. 

207 . Bhnti, a Yai^ya, who was watchman at the temple of Qam'Ua, had 
[three] sons, Ealadhara, Vap’a and Varctha. 

208 . Of these Ealadhara rose daily higher in Suryamati's service, and 
obtained the prime-ministership {sarvadhiMrita), 


Anahta 

(a.31. 1028-1008). 


Sirj/amoa's ascen- 
dencf. 


ffuladluim primo 
ministor. 


am not aware of its ever being used as an 
inwedient of betol. 

The oatine of betel is almost unknown in 
Ka^mii at we present time. The transport 
of fresh betel leaves to ICaSmir must have 
been in old days a difficult matter, and the 
ortide accordingly an expensivo luxury. 


196. For paTiaaeandraJrri, oomp. note v. 231. 

196. For mdmrgliamsara, oomp. viii. 170. 

207. For the temple of S'iva Gaunivara, 
see vii. 180. 

208. Agrahftras founded by a llalaihara, 
evidently the minister here referred to, are 
mentioned by Bilbapa, Vilram, xviii. 19. 



Ahania 

(A.a 1028-1063> 


Foreign expeditions. 


286 EAJATARANGHISTI. [VII. 209. 

209. As by sldlful managoment be made tlie smaller obiefs submit, the king, 
together with his consort, used to wateb his face [for orders]. 

210. The Piidagra office, which Ksemti had first organized, was put by this 
high-minded [minister] openly above all offloos. 

211-212. He wisely abolished the royal privilege of marking the gold 
according to colour (quality), price, etc., which served to bring to light the savings 
of the people, knowing that succeeding kings would endeavour to seize through 
punishments and other [means this] acoumulated wealth. 

213. By executing some of tho detested horse-trainers who robbed property 
and women, he appeased the sufferings of tho people. 

214. This abolisher of imposts made the confluence of the Vitmta 
and Binilhu resplendent with temples glittering in gold, with Mathas and 
Agraharas. 

215. His brothers and sons, exalted by the accumulation of riches [laksm], 
never ceased to give rich gifts {dam), just as elephants [rendered mad by the 
familiarity with Laksmi never cease to soorcte ichor from their temples (dwia)]. 

216. Tho illustrious and bravo Bimha, son of his brother Vwrdhn, who held 
charge as lord of tho Gate, showered his bounties just as the clouds at tho end 
of the world [pour down water]. 

217. He who had brought untimely death upon many Damaras, lost his life 
in a fight with the Kham when he had but few followers and [yet] declined to 
retreat. 

218. King Anmta, who won victories over various kings, uprooted at Ganoid 
King Sdla, and placed a new ruler on the throne. 


SIO. The term padagra is used here and 
vii. 571, 994 : viii. 1482, 1984, 2224, 2352, 
clearly as the designation of some liigh office. 
It has not been found nntside the Ghroniole, 
and the charactur of the oilice to which it refers 
cannot be established with certainty. Prom 
our own passage it would appeiu' that the 
Piidfigra ollloe could he directly mimagod by 
the prime minister (see vii. 208), and Qiat it 
was cuimcoted with the iiuance administi'a- 
tion (see vii. 211 aq.). In vii. 671, King Kalosa, 

' who did not give charge of VtivpBdagra to a 
certain minister, though tho latter was clover 
in raising revenue, is praised for the regal'd 
he hereby evinced for Ms subjects. 

That tiie officer in charge of Ubepadagra was 
eonoemed with the collection of taxes, may 
he oonoluded also from viii. 801 and viii. 2224. 
In the latter passage we read of a PrSyopa- 
7e5a whioh the Brahmans start against 
Gitraratha, the Padagra officer (viii. 1482), 
owing to his obstinate persistence in raising 


the imposts. The same officer is mentioned, 
viii. 1964, as holding at the same time the 
posts of Padagra and Dvlrapati. 

Etymologically, tho term pmlarjm might 
mean ‘the [officer who stands] before the 
feet [of tho king].’ 

211-SlS. A kind of assay for artiolos of 
gold is meant, which enabled the officials to 
estimate the private means of individuals. In 
old Kasmir, no doubt, as in modern India, 
the acquisition of ornaments in gold or silver 
was the only popular fom of effeoting in- 
vestments. 

For a tax ‘on increments of gold,’ see 
Manu, vii. 130, and tho authorities quoted in 
the note of Prof. Buhler’s translation. 

Campd is tlie modern hill-state of 
Oamba, whioh comprises the valleys of all the 
sources of the Bilvi and some adjoining 
valleys draining into tlio Cinab ; comp. Ouiir- 
NlNOiiAM, Ana. Oeogr., p. 141. 

King Mh has heon rightly identified by 
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219. Tte ting, while rashly making wanton inroads into foreign territories, 
often ran into danger. 

220. When on an expedition against KctMa, the son of TuMa, his troops had 
become worn ont, Saladhara extricated him from Vallapnm by cnnning. 

221. When he had invaded Uraid, and the enemy had Hooked the routes, his 
oommander-in-ohief made his retreat possible by clearing the roads. 

222. Whilo King Ananta was engaged [abroad] in difficult contests with his 
enemies, various acts of violence occurred [at home] every moment. 

228. The illustrious Bdjehara, son of Bliadrehara, who was lord of the 
G-ate, fell by the [hand of] Damaras residing in Kraumrdjya, and likewise a great 
many others. 

224. How can a person do service in the king’s palace without suffering 
insults, even if he look upon his task with the eye of prudence and act with 
discretion ? 

225. Even Ealadham became an object of slander on account of his 


ANAKli 

(a,1). 1028-1083) 


Sahdkara’t fall 


Prof. Kieihorn with 8dlad9hano,'w\io is men- 
tioned as King Soruavarraacleva’s prodooessor 
in the Oamba grant published InA. Ani., 
xvii.pp.7sqq.. The latter was exoonted in 
the reiOT of Atala, whose name occurs below, 
vii. 58C as the ruler of CampS under Kala^a 
(A.n. 1087). 

OuKNitreHAJi, Arch. Survey Itm., xiv. 
pp, 114 sq., has pomted out that the refer- 
ences made hy K. in vii. 688,1612; viii. 688, 
1088, 1448, to members of the ruling family 
of Camps, and their relations with Kasnur, 
are in agreement witl\ the traditional list of 
the Camba Eljas as preserved in the family 
which still rules that hill-state. 

/Bilhaija, Vikram. xviii. 38, apoalts of King 
Ananta’s supremacy being acknowledged in 
Oampft, Darvfibhisili'a, Trigai'ta and Bliartula 
(V artida f ). Cuhnikoeam, Ano, Geoyr., p. 141, 
places the invasion of Campei by Ananta 
between A.n. 1028 and 1031, but does not 
give his authority for these dates. 

It deserves to be noted that our text shows 
everywhere the spoiling Campd, whereas the 
name (in its alternative form) is written 
Canpakd in the grant above quoted. The latter 
spelling with i} is regularly adopted in all 
»aradi. MSS. for the name of the Cempaka 
flower; comp, also the name of KaUiaija's 
father, written Camaka tliroughout in A. 

Regarding the character ascribed to the 
inhabitants of Campa, see viii. 1631. 

220. Talldpma has been rightly identified 
by CumsmsuAM, Ano. Geogr.,'^. 185, with the 
Old cliiofship of JBallavar, situated in tlie 
lower hills to the E. of Jammu. The petty 


Rajas of Ballflvar, some time before their 
territory was swallowed up by the State of 
Jammu, had traiisforred their seat to Basauli 
on the Ravi. But the small town of Ball&var, 
15° 4ff long. S2° SV lat, still retains in the 
ruins desoribecl by Dmv, Juinmoo, p. 84 sq., 
marks of its former importance. 

KnUua, the lord of Vallapura, is mentioned 
again, vii. 688, as ono of the hill Rajas who 
presentsci themselves at the court of Kala4a 
of Koimir in tlie winter of a.d. 1087-88. 
Subsequently in Suasala’s reign we find 
Paimaka d Vallapura, together ivith his son 
AmnAardja, joining a lea^o of hill chiefs 
which supports tlie Kaimirian pretender 
Bhikeaearn; see viii. 639 sqq., 647 sqq. This 
princu is at a later date brought from T'alln- 
pum to BAjapuri by Sussala's enemies, viii. 

m. 

On the other hand, a ' oMef of Vallapura, 
Brdhmajajjala, is named in the list of faith- 
ful Rajapiitras from abroad, who stood by 
Simala in his greatest straits. Here pro- 
bably a scion of the Vallapura family is 
meant. Sussala also had a wife Japalii from 
Vallapura, viii. 1444. Einally, wo are in- 
formed, viii. 2452, that King Jayasiriiha, after 
a sucoes^d expedition, roplaoea Vikramardjn 
by Gulhapa in the rule of Vallapura. Cun- 
ningham, I.C.J states that ho found the name 
of KaWa in the goiiealogical lists of the 
Ballitvor family. Alberuni, I/idia, i. p. 205, 
mentions Balldwar on the route from Kanauj 
to Kaamir. 

221, For Uraid, and the route to it, see 
note V. 217. 



Ananta 

(A.I). 1028-1063). 


Amtita'a abdication. 


(A.I>. 1063-1089). 


288 rAjatauangint. [VII. 226. 

contmual attendance upon tlie queen, and was tlirown into prison by Isdcandm 
and others who were enraged against him. 

226. Deprived by the king of all his property, he underwent the pains of 
imprisonment. How [can there be] absolute happiness when tho power of fortune 
is uuoortain ? 

227. When the king set him free from prison, the regal majesty [seemed] 
to return towards him and to embrace him, while the smile of embarrassment 
which lit up [his] face was [like the brightness produced by] a regal parasol. 

228. He experienced in the queen’s behaviour from one moment to another 
sudden changes of wrath and favour, as [one experiences] in the course of the 
rainy season [sudden changes of] clouded sky and sunshine. 

229. Then in comuc of time the simple-minded king fell [completely] under 
his wife’s domination, which was tho harbinger of evil issues. 

230-231. Continually urged on by his wife, who was blinded by love for her 
son, he was anxious to hand over the royal dignity to his son Kalaia, though 
wise persons like iZaZad/iara endeavoured to dissuade him by referring to the evil 
couaequeucea of his abdication, which would cause him to regret [it], 

232. He ordered the Chamberlain Ramditijn to make the preparations for 
tlie coronation, though this [officer] warned him that ho would feel regret. 

288. On the sixth day of the bright half of Enrttika in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand] thirty-nine (a.d. 1063), the king had Ins son 
crowned. 

234-235. When BanddUya was then presenting the princes in the king’s 
assembly, he, filled with tho thought of the greatness of the royal dignity, and 
being blunt in his manners, put his hand on the king’s neck and introduced him 
with the words : “ Your Majesty, this is Prince {rajajmim) Ananta." 

236. When the king tmmed round and looked at him in anger, he openly 
laughed, and thus spoke to him bluntly: 

237. “ Where the rolers of Kdnyalmhja and other [countries] are introduced 
in this manner, why should there bo another procedure followed with you who have 
resigned the royal power ? ” 

238. “ Verily, you will regret it day by day. Not even a Muni con abandon 
his pride.” 

239. When the king heard there these words which wont to the heart of the 
far-seeing ministers, he was unable to give an answer. 

240-241. Wheu the wise Hdadhara saw on the next day the new king 
attended by a regal court, and the old one accompanied only by a few followers, he 

234. L gives the correct reading nhedayan, as conjectured hy Durglpr. 
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reproached the king in aptly feigned anger, and thns induced him to resnme the 
[royal] dignity. 

242^ “ Do yon not feel ashamed to have rendered yom‘ yonng son unhappy by 
plaoing upon him the burden of the crown, and to have looked [only] after your 
own comfort in this your old age ? ’’ 

243. “ Therefore, yon should transact yourself the affairs of the state. Let 
your son not be deprived of [his] pleasures while he is yonng.” 

2'J4 By such words he caused the [old] king to resume his power, and thus 
defrauded King Kalasa by his diplomatic skill. 

245. Henceforth Kalaia was king merely in name, taking even hie meals, 
etc., regularly in the presence of his parents. 

246. At all assemblies, at the worship of weapons and other royal funotions, 
he appeai'ed like an assistant, acting as if he were his father’s Purohita. 

247. There is no reliance whatever on those who rejoice and are grieved 
without reason, just as [there is none] on animals. 

248. [Thus it came about] that the i^ueen, after having by such persistence 
induced her husband to yield up the royal power, came to feel regi'et, and appeared 
to lose tho love for her son. 

249. Full of jealousy and embittered in her mind, she would not permit that 
her daughters-in-law should make in their dress, ornaments and the rest that 
display which befitted them as a king’s young wives. 

250. She made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave-girls, until 
they did not refuse [to do even] the smearing of the house-floor [with cow-dung, etc.], 

251. Once there came to the king his cousin K^tivSja, the son of his uncle 
Vigrahwrdja. 

252. He related to him the grief which tormented his mind, on account of his 
son Bhwma/rdja who was lusting for his throne, and was most vicious. 

253. This son of his had taken refuge with the ruler of Nilwpwa, and was 
preparing an expedition against his father with the forces of that [ruler]. 


24s. Bead yauuane bhogaif with L. 

246. By astirpujil are evidently meant 
rites in honour of the sword and other 
weapons, as are performed to the present 
day among certain Rajput communities, e.g. 
in tile Dogra country. 

248. It is noteworthy that the v.l, Jegipram 
emm° which A, quotes as ‘from another 
manuscript,’ is actually found in L. 

251. Kxifii'ma, lord of Lohara, is praised 
' hy Bilhapa as distinguished in arms as wall as 
in laaming, and as a patron of poets, equal in 
fame to Bhoja j comp. Vikram. xviii. 47-60. 
Bilhapa also mentions a victory he won over 


Rajapnri, and refers to his association with 
ascetics and his devotion to the worship of 
Visnu; comp, below vii. 256 sqq. [The 
printed text of Bilhapa’s poem, xviii. 47, 
seems to make Egitiraja a brother of Queen 
Suryamati ; bhrata, however, must be taken 
there, as in our verse, in the sense of 
cousin.] 

Regarding Vigraharega,, see vi. 336. 

263. Nothing is known about Nilapvra. 
Can it be connected with the locality called 
Bappamla, viii. 1989, 1993 P Its ruler, Klrfi- 
is mentioned once more, vii. 682. 

Read Nilaptirar^'a^ witli L. 


Kalasa. 

(A.n. 1063-1089). 


Atlanta rosumes Uie 
royal pmvoj' 


K^raja'n visit. 
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Eala^a 

(A.D. 1003-1089'. 


Installed At 
l^ara^ 


2S4 And witk impious mind lie bad given the names of [certain] Bbagavatas 
whom his father bononred, to dogSi-wbich he invested -with the Brahmiuical thread. 

2SS. Though his wife was opposed to itj be (Esitiraja) was piously resolved to 
seek the nectar of complete renuneiation, which would remove the pains of liis soul. 

256-257. He bestowed quickly his kingdom upon Utka/i'sa, the second eldest 
son of Kalaia, who was born from the Queen Bdmdelthd, though he was [still a 
child] at the breast. Then this royal Esi set out to visit Tirthas in the company 
of wise men. 

258. After enjoying the blessings of quietism for many years as a most 
devout Vaispava, this pious [prince] attEiiuod absorption in Yisnu at Calmtlham. 

259. He and King Blwja, both [themselves] learned and friends of poets, were 
at that time equally renowned for their exalted liberality. 

260. King Amuta entimsted his young gnunlson (Utkarsa) to the keeping of 
Tanvaiigamjai who was tlie son of his father’s cousin (Jassiuiija). 

261. Tanvanga, after I’aising to vigorous strength Unit dominion [of Lohai’a] 
as well as that hoy, returned to Kamlr, and also died at Oahradhnra. 

262. Up to that [time] the members of the royal family in this [land] enjoyed 
all possessions in common, and their rolationship was not stained by timohsry. 

263-265. Buddhamja, the son of Luhraja, had a son Siddhmtja, who begot 
the hmvQ Madanwraja. The latter’s son, named Jindmdja, a most arrogant man, 
had, when the king showed himself unfriendly [to him], gone for away from the 
Icing’s dominions. As he possessed abundant courage, he was now called back to 
his homo by the queen herself, who was troubled by the insolence of the Damaras, 
and was appointed minister. 

266. He thereupon attacked Sohha, the one-eyed Damara of Degrdma, who 
had caused gi’eat trouble to the king, and executed him. 


254. The Bliiigamiai are adherents of an 
ancient Vai^ijava sect. 

266-267. Bilhaija, Ptfo'cm.xviii. 67, refers 
to Vtkav^a, ‘ who, holding Lohaca, once Iho 
glory of KsdUpsti, freed far and wide the 
eartbfrom the footprints of tho Mlecohas’; 
comp. Prof. Biihler’s Introdwtim, p. 10. 

Regarding Utkar^a’s subsequent succession 
to the KaSmir thi’ono, see vii. 708 aqq. 

268, Por Cakradhara, see note i. 88. 

269. This verse agrees closely with tho 
terms in which Bilhona, Vikram. xvni,47 sqq., 
praises S^itir^'a; comp, above notes vii. 261 
and ill. 378. 

260. Por the relationship between Tan- 
vahga and Ananta, see the ^loss in Bd. and 
the genealogical table of the Lohara family in 
Appendix. 


264. I have translated above acooi ding to 
the v.l. duraih nypati°, Tooled by Aj ‘from 
anolier manuscript.’ This reading is now 
supported by L, whioli reads with a slight 
variation dUre nfpatS‘. 

/ZSe. mentioned only here, is in 

aJl probability the modern hamlet of Begdm, 
situated about one and a half miles to the W. 
of Supiym on tho left bank of the Rembyitr", 
about 74“ 63' long. 88“ 48' lat. A few hundred 
yards to the S. of Degam lies the well-known 
sacred spring of Eapdlanooana (marked os 
‘Nagbal ’ on the map). In the Mshfttmya of the 
TirSia, the place bears tho name of Bviffrdm, 
and a fanciful legend is told to account for 
this name. P. Sfihibram also writes the name 
DvigrSma, in his Tirihas. There is nothing 
to indicate a special antiquity lor this TirtiiB. 
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267. The king then bestowed upon this renowned [leader] the chief 
command of the army, and forced Rujaiiwl and other regions to pay tribute. 

268. Ealadham, who had been like a staff supporting Xing Anaida's 
3‘ule, which was in a critical condition owing to various blunders, died [at 
that time]. 

269. When he was dying at Galmdhara he spoke thus to the king, who, 
together with his wife, was by his side, and asked for advice : 

270. “ Do not undertake hastily reckless expeditions against foreign countries. 
I had to avert your disaster in Vdlapma and elsewhere by cunning.” 

271. “Beware of this Jindwdja, liho has raised himself to the highest 
position. Jaymanda will create dissension between you and your son.” 

272. Eomembering this his advice, the king had the powerful Jindmdju 
thrown into prison by Bijja, after cunningly making him lay down his arms. 

273. Then in the course of time Xing Kala&a, whose character was not pure, 
was induced by his servants to take to a way [of living] which is followed by the 
wicked. 

274. Dour arrogant princes (njaputm) from the S'dhi family, Bijja, Bitflia- 
raja, Baja and another, were his favourites. 

275. Also Jaymanda, the son of the treasurer Edga, was his trusted servant 
and his instructor in deceit. 

276. When the excellent Brahman, Amcvrahaij.iha, had obtained absorption 
in S'iva, the king became the pupil of his son Pmmadakantha. 

277. This teacher (gum) instructed him, who was evil-disposed by nature, in 
wicked practices, and made him ignore the distinction between those [women] 
who are approachable and those who ai'e not. 

278. What more need be said about the nnserupulousness of this teacher ? 
He, without fear, lived in incest even with his own daughter. 

270-280. Those honourable and learned men {hhatfapada) who knew how to 
behave at great rites without fear, and who, grimly conscious of their power and 
inaccessible to terror, would not pay any regard even to Bhairava, — ^they fell to the 
giunud in fear and bent their knees before the ' cat-merchant,’ and were put at ease 
[again] when he placed his hand on their heads. 

270. Compare vii. 220. Guru in the Tantra line. That the rites of 

276. For Naga, Tuliga’a brother, see vi. the latter are meant here, is shown by the 
819 ; vii. 101. expression aamaya, often used in Tantra works 

276. Tho Cat. Catalog, mentions an in the sense of ‘ohservanoe, rite’ (comp. 
Aimakaytha as the author of a commentary R W., s.v. sanayaeara, also below vii. 698), 
on the S'aiva Mahinma^totra, and ^ by the mention of Bliairava. Faith- 

270-280. K. refers, as the following lines healing by means of Mantras is still corn- 
show, to a trader who by his quack praotioe monly practised in Ka&nir by persons who 
and other swindling acquired reputation as a are versed in Tantrar-or pretend to he so. 


IClXA^A 

(A.D. 1063-1080). 


KalMi evil coiuluDl 
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RAJATARAJ5rGINl 


EAMiiA 

(a.d. 10680080). 


[vn. 281. 


281-283. There was here before a certain merchant who, from the peculiarity 
of [keeping] a black cat, had i-oceived the nickname ‘the cat-morchant,’ which 
supplanted his proper name. Deceitful in his ignorance and vaunting his [learning] 
as a physician and G-uru, he had gradually established a position [for hima*elf] as 
a Guru of dyers and other craftsmen. This merchant gavo relief to honourable 
and learned men by putting his hand, which smelt strongly of cats’ droppings and 
Assafoetida (hingu) on their heads. 

284. By such Gurus who were thundering daily [in their perorations], 
worthless though they Avere in character, he (Kalasa) Avas led into darkness, just 
as the day by the [thundering] olouds. 

28S-289. There Avas a strolling player, Camalin by name, Avho knew how to 
play on the flute, a persistent coiruptcr of Avomon. At night ho was employed 
along Avith musicians Avho kept late hours, aic much food, always exhaled a fetid 
odour from their throats through vomiting the undigested moat, and resembled 
sewei'S, inasmuch as they let pass down [through thoir throats] the streams of 
drink as quickly as [the soArers lot floAV down] the Avntor poured on the back for 
purifloation [after a call of nature]. In a drunken freak, Kamlin, a son of 
fMadhfim, had become angry Avith him, had him bound to a post, and his nose 
cut off by his servants. This parasite, whoso disfigurement foreboded evil, 
gradually acquired the new king’s attoohmont by acting ns procurer. 

290. This cook of a man (nrhuhhtm) obtaiaed as the king’s favourite a place 
even among the councillors, and received tho title of Tlmhhnra. 

29t. Just as when he obtained renown he quickly out off the family 
connection [vamm) which caused him humiliation, so he must have been pleased 
before with the cutting off of his nose-bridge {ndsaBamia). 

292. The things which that shameless [king] committed in the wickedness 
Idudled [in him] by that person, are, though unfit for relation, told here as con- 
nected [Avith the narrative]. 

293. Lusting after the wives of others, he did not forbear to enjoy the king’s 
sister Kalland and her daughter Ndga. 

281-283. The account given here as to occupations and places, are in general use 
the manner in which this trader got his both among tho Bralunans and Muham- 
oiuious name, is of interest, as it agrees fully niadans of Srinagar, 
with what has heen observed regarding the 290. Thalchim is a title whioh is other- 
surnames in vogue at present Asitli tho Aviso applied in the Ohroniole only to the 
Kaimiri city population. Mr. Lawrence, small nobility, presAunably Eajputs, from tho 
Yallmj, p. 810, rightly states ; ‘ In tlio hill territories to tho south of ItaSmir ; oomp. 
city the Kram name is puroly n nickname.’ vii. B3o, 706-780, 1040; viii. 1828, 1942, 1989, 
Siimames taken from familiar animals, 222°, 2278. At present the name TMhir is 
like bror, ‘oat,’ gagur, ‘mouse,’ hund, borne in those regions by the chief cultivating 
‘sheep,’ Sai, ‘jackal,’ pun», ‘monkey,’ etc., olas^ whioh ranks next below the Eajputs; 
as weU Eis other often equally unpleasant see Dbew, Jwmmo, p. 66, 
appellations taken fiwm personal habits, 298. Regarding Aa^o, compare vii. 1148. 
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VII. 306,] 


204. When the old king, together with his wife, came to know of this, he 
refrained from shame to express censure, but concealed his anguish. 

206-297. There was a silly Brahman village-astrologer, called Lostalca, who 
was born at the village of Ovana, and who used to go begging for handfuls of rice. 
Eoaming about at night, he secured the help of tho tutelary spirit Qcsetrapdla] of 
the village, and became well-known for guessing the things hidden in people’s fists 
{mus(i), [which got him the sumarae of] MvsHlot/alea. As Guru, procurer, and 
astrologer, he was most dear to the dissolute young king. 

298-302. The supeiintendent of the BliaffdrakamatUa [was] the pious mendi- 
cant Vijomasiva, who in order to obtain the title of Khurhlmla (?) had undertaken 
constant austerities. Mawma, a blind musician whom he employed at his worship, 
[Irept] a ragamudln of a Brahman, horn at Avmh'imm, Madam by name, who 
used to lead [him about] by his hand. When the latter had left [Mamma], he 
(Vyoma'iva) had taken him under liis protection. Changing his (Madana’s) 
miserable hemp-made garments, he sent him with flowers into the presence of the 

king whereupon that ganmlous fellow joined the bad company 

of procurers and gradually became the greatest intimate [of the king], 

803. Quickly deceived and depraved by these and other flattering parasites, 
Kalasa took even sius for virtues. 

304. Those for whom sayings which make one blush ai-e a jest, [for whom] 
oppression of the subjects is a rightful course, shamelessness distinction, intercourse 
with women not to be approached a charming attraction, and quiet acceptance of 
abuse from rogues a matter of honesty, — for such [persons] no action whatever is a 
bad action, to bo avoided from a recognition of its wrongMness. 

305. The king iu his lust after illicit amours, used to room about from house 
to house during the night, finding no pleasure in the embraces of his own wives. 

306. The enjoyment of the wives of others, in which the exceptional pleasure 
is due to a dependence on others, is for those who are filled with passion [just 
like] ghee poured into the flaming fii'e of desire. 


296. Ovana ia identified by_ tlio gloss of 
Aj with the village of Uywi, situatod about 
three miles to the N.E. oi Pfmipar (Padma- 
puta), about 76° 2' long. 34° 2' lat. Its hot 
spring is mentioned by Vibne, Travels, ii. 
p. 84. 

Begarding the h^trapdla, a ‘ genius loci,’ 
see f.W; s.v. Tho Vijayeimramuhdtmm 
(Poona MSS., CoH. 1876-76, No. 87) dvea, 
vi. 1 sq_q., a definition of the kfetrapdh, in 
which his fnnctionB as an enlightening guide 
and remover of doubts are specially refereed 
to. 

L correctly bhik^ko for A bhiksako. 


298-302. Half a verso is missing iu the 
text, wliioh makes the interpretation of Uie 
passage doubtful. I am unable to explain the 
term khvrkhuta, which ooonra only here. It 
can hardly have any connection with the word 
khdrMofla, ' sorcery,’ discussed in note iv. 94. 

Bhaiiga, ‘hemp,’ KA ban^, grows plenti- 
fnlly iu itasmir, and ‘ furnishes an excellent 
fibre from which strong and diuahle ropes are 
made’; see Lawbbncb, Valku, p, 69, This 
material is, as far as I could ascertain, no 
longer used for clothing. In viii, 03, hemp- 
made ulotlioB are mentioned as tho wear of 
prisoners in jail, . 


Eala4a 

(a.d. 1083-1089). 


Kalaik^s licentious. 
nesB. 



KaijL^a. 

(A.D. 1068-1089). 


Bupture between 
Anaata and Kaiaia 


294 .RiJATAEAirGIlSfl. [VII. 307. 

307. Having put those five or six proem’etrs at work, the king once proceeded 
at night to the house of JindAira^a, lusting for illicit love. 

308. There, in her own house, the daughter-in-law of lindm/roja, a very 
licentious woman, had given an appointment at night to King Kalasa. 

309. As he entered the gate of the house, the barldng dogs betrayed him, and 
the Oapdala [watehmen], fearing thieves, rushed at him with drawn swords. 

310. When Ms Mowers saw that those [OandfiJas] were about to strike that 
[prince], who in his fright had fallen 16 the ground, they threw themselves over 
his body and thus saved him. 

311. While those [OanclaJas] were belabouring him with their fists, his 
seiwants liberated him with difficulty by telling them: “Stop, this is King 
Kaiaia” 

312. That he had approaolmd the woman after sending before him that [man] 
who had lost his nose, jnst that had brought him misfortune in his love-affair. 

313. He had left his rosidonee enslaved by the glances of Ms mistress ; 
having been met by the glances of Death, he escaped his end by the will of fate. 

314. While ha was violating decenoy, he had suffered through the fault of 
his own mind humiliation from persons unfit to he touched, king though ho were. 

315. If even India, Oairdra, and other gods have been brought into shame by 
the senses, how could then the honour’ of a man escape being sullied by them ? 

316. First comes to light mean dishonour, then blameful lust ; first righteous- 
ness vanishes, then the inherited solf-respeet ; first orre’s good birth becomes 
doubtful, but next [one’s tenure of] life. Whnt does not ohaugo for the worse when 
that plrilosophei’s stone, ‘honourable character,’ dissolves? 

317. That very night, when the dissolute king reached the palace, his parents 
heard what had happened. 

318. They wept long, filled with shame and pain from affection for their son, 
and decided to imprison him for his faults. 

319. They passed that night wishing to put on the throne their eldest 
grandson Harm, [Queen] BafpiWs son, who was the embodiment of all sciences. 

320. When, then, in the morning they sent for King Kalasa, he, filled with 
apprehension, told Bijja and Jaydnanda that ho was in fear of his father. 

321. In this belief he got somehow to his parent’s apar-tments, taken by the 
hand by Jaijdnanda and followed by Bijja, 

318. Camalca is meant; see vii. 289. 313. The oorreofc reading is supplied by L, 

Persons suffering from some disfignre- Mlakatait^Bia, _ _ 
ment are supposed to bring ill-luck; 316. L reads pwojlwtajk, further life, for 

oomp. BaghuvaMa, xii. 43, of wbion k vumar fiidta/ii. _ _ 

verse our passage is on evident reminis- 319. was a princess from the 

cenoe. 
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322. As soon as he entered his father slapped him in the face, and thus 
addressed him ; “ Ton wrotch, give np your dagger ! ” 

323. Bijju, supported udth his hand Kalasa, whose limbs gave way from 
fright, and touching his sword, he spoke resolutely to the Icing : 

321, “0 king, though the foremost of the proud men, do you not laiow 
that men of honour should never break the great vow of keeping their self- 
re.spect ? ’’ 

325. “ How oan I as a Eajaputra, when I have taken my pay and carry arms, 
abandon my master in these straits while life is in me ? ” 

S2G. “ You are the father, this your son. At another time, when I am not 
present, you may do, 0 Icing, what is proper.-” 

327. After confusing the simple-minded king with words in which were 
[combined] tender feeling and roughness, Bijja left his presence, talcing with liim 
his own lord. 

328. Wise men praised that suporhiunan courage of Bijja, that he behaved 
thus even in the presence of Anantadeva. 

329. Exasperated by tho overwhelming force of inevitable events, the wife of 
the king remained that day in silent prayer. 

330. If she had set herself to act, then for certain nothing else could have 
taken place but either Kala,§a,’s entire destruction or his imprisonment. 

331. Bijja then conducted the trembling Kalasa quickly to the apartments of 
his wife Villm. 

332. This clever [woman], who knew what had happened, announced 
that her husband suffered from headache, and rubbed oil on the head of the 
frightened [Kalasa], 

333. forbidding all people under this pretence from entering, she kept her 
husband concealed and put Bijja as a guard at the door. 

334. The Queen [Suryamati] then relinquished her devout meditation, and, 
after saying harsh words to tho king, wont to her son under the pretext of inquiring 
regarding his health. 

335. When the Icing went in the same way with the fixed resolve of 
imprisoning him, he was admitted only singly by Bijja. 

336. The Icing was angered by the non-admission of his followers, and 
thereupon, in the excitement of his rage, set off to proceed to Yijayak^ftra. 

337. When he, with his wife, had reached Avantipura on their way, 
Timvafta and other local Brahmans approached him and said : 

338. “ 0 king, having voluntaaily abdicated your power, why do you feel 
repentance ? It is useless to regret what one has done, whether it was right or 
wrong.” 


EALA^i. 

(A.n. 1063-1089). 




296 EAJATAEAJsraiisrl [Vn. 339. 

» K>^w^A 339. “ And il is not proper for you to blame youi' bad. son, if you remember 

(a.d. 1063 10 89). yourself abandoned your subjects to his wickedness." 

340. “There is, indeed, no force whatever in a king, [as little] as in a 
mechanical doll. He will be good or bad according to the subjects’ good or bad 
fortune." 

.341. “ That the clouds send down upon the trees rain as well as lightning, 
is the result of the retribution for good and bad actions [of a former eidstenoe].’’ 

342. “ And how is it right that you should have started leaving behind your 
ti-easures, when you desire to enjoy comfort after leaving your son who has entered 
upon a bad course?” 

343. “ Who would concern himself with a man who has no means (feosn), 
though his abilities may be raised to the highest point {dham), though his descent 

may be noble and his character pure,— or who would touch a sword which 
is without a scabbard (Icosa), though there is strengtli in its blade {dhiird), though 
its hilt {mm&a) is good, and though it is spotless {Sueimdn) ? " 

344. On hearing these words, the Iring wished to return. While he reflected, 
there approached him his son, with his wife, to soothe liim. 

345. Thereupon he proceeded to the City, took away all his possessions 
except the palace buildings, and started once more with bis wrath unappeased. 

346. He left, after taking along with himself horses, aims, armour, and other 
[possessions], and then stopped for a short time on the river bank, awaiting the (jueen. 

347. The royal ladies put their various possessions on board ships, and when 
starting left not even the iron naQs in the [walls of the] palace. 

348. Not aware of [these] events, the people had, on the first occasion, been 
silent at his departure. But uow, on their learning what was lairing place, their 
mouths pom-ed forth lamentations. 

349. The people seemed to offer to them in the guise of the tears they ehed 
continuous propitiatory gifts to obtain their pardon, while the town threw [before 
them] handfuls of flowers. 

350. No other sound was then heard on the road but pitiful cries : “0 mother ! 
0 father ! where do you thus go? ” 

351. When the lamentations from here and there had ceased on the road, 
there was heard the noise of the torrents, which seemed like the sound of plaintive 
sighs from the mountains. 

362. Their ears, yvhieh had become acenstomed to the frequent lamentations 
on the road, seemed to hear lamentations again and again even in the solitude. 

343. The puns oonlained in the epithets tlie propitiatory gifts (argha) offered, along 
necessitate a paraphrase of this verse. with flowers, to the deity at the conclusion 

349. The oitmens’ tears arc compared to of a^y^ 
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353. The people, when they saw them, on the road [bronght] to such a 
condition throngh their son’s fault, would reproach even the birds nesting on the 
trees for bringing up their young ones. 

35^. When they, tormented in their minds by their son's misconduct, caught 
sight of [the shrine of] Fijaye^vara, their hearts were cheered as by the [sight of] 
a beloved relative. 

355. Then they passed the day there, occupied in putting their treasures, 
horses, servants, and other [belongings] under shelter, and by TnalHn g the [necessary] 
arrangements. 

356. In the place which was crowded by the mass of bags containing their 
ti’casures and belongings, the marhet stroots appeai-ed as if covered with logs of 
firewood. 

357. The princes, who were tho sons of TanvaAynraja, Gii/iga, and other rela- 
tives, followed hiui (Annnta) ; [so did also] Swryavarnacamlra and other Drimaras. 

358. Tho king scoured his posilion by posting Kawahhopa. and other Damaras 
as guards at thoir own [rospootivo] places, Nauihogrm, etc. 

359. The illustrious King Atlanta abandoned all cai-es, and the days began to 
pass for him in fostivitios at Vijayeham. 

360. The hosts of Rajaputras, horsomon, soldiers, and Damaras, all took up 
their quarters near the old king. 

361. Having left [S'riuagoi'a] in the month .Tyaistha of the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] fifty-five {A.!. 1079), he found the delights 
of heaven on reaching Vijaynhaofm, 

362. KalaSa, on the other hand, found on the king’s departure that the land 
had lost its woalth, just as [one finds] tho place of a hidden treasiu’e empty when 
its guardian-snake is gone. 

363. Wishing to give lustre to his rule, though he was deprived [of means], 
he consulted with Bijja and others, and appointed [persons] enjoying respect as 
state officers. 

364. He put Jaymtmda in the post of prime minister [sarvddhihara), and 
Varahadem, who was a native of the town of Vitaatdka, in charge of the ‘ G-ate.' 

8S6. Tho gloss of Aj gives to gaifdali the Vitastft from S E. to N.W. between 76“ 6' 
meaning of 'S&.ganyar (plural ^«nya), 'log of long. 33“ 61' lat. and 75“ 2' long. 83“ 66' 
wood.’ This meaning of the word is not lat. Compare Vignb, Travels, ii. p. 39. This 
known to the diotionanes. platoau offers a position commanding all tho 

357. In the text °guiuja° should he read direct routes between Vij“hr6r (VijayeSvara) 
with A| instead of °tuhgd° of A,; L and S'liuagai’ on the left river bank. It is 

Begarding GtAga, brother of Tmvahgaraja, mentioned only once moro, viii. 995. 
see vn. 1286. 369, T trandate according to Durgapr.’s 

«/B68. Namagara is the name of the very suitable emendation ^sarmeintasga. 
alluvial platoan now called Naumgar U(}ar, 364. See regarding /Bi/iin«Bdffi,vii. 276. Vi- 
which stretches on the left bank of tlie fasfatra is the present oomp.i. 102. 


Kalaba 

(A.n. 1063-1089). 


Amailtt ostablUlusd al 
UiJagetiMra, 
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EAJATAIU]?raiNl 


>.D. 1063-1089). 


iladaatkokfi Anantu. 


[vn. 365. 


38S. V'ljaymiiira, who had been superintendent of clothing during ■ 
Jindursja's chief command {Jtampana), was made by the king commander-in- 
ohief, 

366. After appointing others, too, to official posts, according to their merits, 
the king, who was agitated by the [thought of] having to fight his father, set 
about to provide funds. 

367. Then .Taymmda, wishing to collect foot-soldiers, raised eagerly loans 
from rich people, even if they were disreputable. 

368. Having got together an infantry force, he marched to Avanti^im, 
accompanied by a baud of Bajaputras lilce Bi'jja and others, in order to fight the 
old king. 

309. Jindw-dja, who had left his prison, and had been induced by the 
king’s requests to take tliis opportunity, proceeded to the attack by the route of 
8‘milid. 

370. The Damaras, horsemen, and others who were on Iho old king’s [side], 
when they heard of the efforts of these [leaders], became excited and joined him 
with zeal, 

371. The whole ground at Vijaijewara, which was shaded by the [royal] 
parasol, and thus resembled a forest {olinUmaehlyaiavi), became narrow, [when 
filled] with the troops of horses which were playing with the balls (pwdn) put 
down [before them]. 

372. Then Smyamati, from affection for her son, obtainod with much 
trouble an annistice of two days from her husband, who was in the greatest 
fury. 

373. She despatched thereupon at night Mayya and other Brahmans whom 
she fully trusted, and in her fond love sent through their mouth the following 
secret message to her son: 

374. “Wlience this pervereity of mind, 0 son, which forebodes your 
destruction, that you wish to-day thus to fight your father, whose prowess is 
terrible ? ” 

375. “ "Why do you wish to rush, like a moth, into the fire of the wrath 
of him who has destroyed the Idng of the Bacads and other [opponents] by Ms 
mere frown ? " 


369. As to JMuriija'a impiisoninent, see 
Tii. 282 ; for Simikd, comp, note vi. 183. 

871. I have translated above according to 
the reading of which seems 

preferable to that of A (and tire Bd.) sostowj 
aatrffifflin s comp. vii. 417. The parasol, meant 
might also be that over the temple of S'iva 
VijayeSvara. 


By guda seem to be meant balls made 
up of crushed sugar witli an admixture 
or oortein condiments, _ such as are 
cominonly given in India to horses on 
occasions when greater exertion is re- 
quired from them. These balls are still 
known in the Panjab by tho name of gu^ 
{god in 1£4.). 
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VII. 389.] 

376. “Whm tlie king, who is like fii-e, has once mounted his steed, who 
will protect your troops resembling mere straw f " 

377. “ What are the divisions of troops, what the valour and the means with 
which you rashly proceed to flght him, the foremost of the strong ? " 

378. “ Enjoy the whole kingdom which, os fate willed it, he has abandoned to 
you. What harm does your father do to you by living at a sacred spot ? ” 

379. “Brought by those who desire dissension to this fearful plight, you 
will, already poor, fall within [a few] days into utter destitution.” 

380. “ Lead away your troops. While I live, there is no fear for you from 
your father. But rather you should appease him, straightforward as he is, by 
conciliatory words.” 

381. When the sou had heard this secret request of his mother from the 
mouth of the envoys, ho withdrew during that very night his troops from all 
directions to his own [rosidenoe]. 

382. Wlien tho [king’s] consort hoard of the retreat of the troops, sho went 
in the morning to her hushaud to whom the messeugors had brought gladness, 
and boldly reproached him in tuni. 

383. Though the quean had put a atop to ilicir mutual insults, yot their minds 
were again and again perturbed by tho instigations of malignant persons. 

884. Beoauso that is the character of an emnity, that it enters tho heart again 
and again, even though allayed {samdUi/amam'm), just as a wet garment rends 
[again and again even though repaired], 

388. When the lung, after hearing in the outer court {hdliydU) and elsewhere 
of the doings of his son, returned to his residence with a mortified mind, he became 
[still more] depressed by the remarks of his bold wife, 

38G, As the naturally pure-minded [king] wa.s thus getting excited {Ut. heated 
up) every day and cooling down every night, ho resembled a pool [of pure water] 
which is reduced by the autumn [and in this condition gets warm in day-time 
and cools down at night], 

387. The son destroyed the houses and other- [property] of those who were on his 
father’s side, while the hen-peoked father did nothing to those of the son’s faction. 

388. Vexed by the rough words of the queen who was blinded by affection 
for her son, and by those of his harassed followers, the kiirg felt very miserable. 

389. He wished to take hack theroyal dignity from his son, as he knew his force 
to be lacking brave men, and as he held [but] a low opinion of Jindumja's prowess. 

/” 

880. The v.l, of L mi/aMratvaik is in the rorse unless connecting ivs 
evidently a misreading for "hiayuyili’atvaih, the similo ; for tho latter compare vii. 849 ' 
which is preferable to A nayasuardfaHi. 886, Eegarding bdhyali, comp, belo;' A 

884. I am unable to find a suitable sonse 392 and note iv. 62. ^ 

/ 


KAmdA 

(a.d. 1063-1089y 


Uoireal of ICaloSo, 
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Kaw.^a. 390-391. WHea in Ms desire of deposing his son he had offered the roval 

(a,B.106S-1089). . rr . i j rx , • n ^ 

dignity to the sons of Tmvawja, -who were avorso to [tnlang] it, the queen, 

fearing evil for her own deseendants, talked him over at night and called Ema 
through messengers in order to make him king. 

fforw joins 392 . When Enr§a was called by the messengers of his grandparents, he 

started prepared for the daring feat, though he was guarded by guards who were in 
attendance in the outer court. 

.193. Pull of energy, he aocomplished the [way of] five Yojanas in half a 
moment by spurring on his steed which was as fast as thought. 

304. Many troop-horses in their endoavonr to follow that steed which 
surpassed its training, became wretchedly exhaiistod ou the road. 

305. When ha had arrived and had tlirown himself at the feel of his 
grandparents, they sprinkled him with drops of thoir joyful tears [and thus 
performed, as it were, his ahhisoka] . 

396. When his son had roaohod thorn, Kdmn trembled, in Ms lieoit, and 
refrained from hostile acts in the dosu’c of conciliating his parents. 

397. He prndently sent from the Oity letters to him (Hansa), and did not 
openly show his emnity in the disturbed [state of the] country. 

39B. Thus King KdaJia for a brief time soonied to follow, to some extent, his 
mother’s advico, though the liostflity [between him and his father] was growing. 

399. Wlien the oommandsr-iu-chief, by Kalaia’s order, wished to proceed to 
Kkaiall, she induced her husband to allow him to pass after he had done homage. 

400. Li the meantime the Brahmans held a solemn faat (prayn) against both 
father and son, in order to put a stop to their hostility wMoh caused ruin to the 
country. 

401. When, in eomplianee with their [demand] a reconciliation had then been 
effected, the [royal] couple came together to the City for a period of two months. 

402. When they learned that their son, by the advice of Jaydmnda and 
others, was preparing to imprison them, they loft in dismay and went once more to 
VtjayRSvara. 

403. The son set at night his (Ananta’s) stacks of horse-fodder on fire, and 
destroyed Ms foot-soldiers by the use of poison, sword and fire. 


300. Bead with L yada for A tadd, 

398. The direct distance hy road feom 
“®.S‘rinagar to yifbrdr is about thirty miles, 
pret^^ corresponds exactly to five Tojcmai or 
• vfvonty KroSas, if the Kro4a is taken at the 
ual valuaidon of the modem Kaimiti Kruh 
Vijayeav^j as eqiml to one and a half milsB ; comp, 
i. 286. 


390, Instead of A jSJutSSld^, L reads 
IhaiSlih, which is preferable in view of 
EMdlt, Sriv. iv, 466. I assume ^at the 
territory meant is the same which is called 
Ehaidlaya in the Pomth Chronicle, and now 
Khaiidl (obi. EhaMli, fem.). For its situs^ 
tion, see note i. 317. The direct route to 
Khailal vifi the Marbal Pass leads paatYij»br5r. 
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VII. 416.] 

4M. Though the enmity was thus growing, the pious queen, enslaved by her 
[maternal] affection, kept back her husband from reprisals. 

405-406. There was then a woman of easy virtue belonging to the fishermen’s 
caste, by name, and her lover was a bald Pamara, called Tliahka, over 

whose mind she had complete control. The face of the wiokod [Kalasa] was 
always lit up by an amused laugh when ho heard his attendants mentioning his 
pai’ents by the names of those two. 

407. The king and his eonsor-t again i-eUeved the sorrow of their heart by 
remarkable works of piety, and both gave away their own weights in gold {Luld- 

408. As on account of their wealth their firm position remained undisturbed, 
that unnatural son, in his envy, caused firo to bo laid [to their rcsidonce] by night. 

409. By that fire, the town of Vijayi'svam was laid in ashes along with all 
the stores of the king. 

410. The distiussod qiiocn, who from grief at thn los,s of ovmylhing was 
seeking death, was dragged with difficulty from the burning hniiso by tho sons of 
Tanmiga. 

411. All the Icing’s soldiers, who had taken off their clothes to sloop and had 
risen at night from thoir bods, were loft with [no other] covering [but] the slcy. 

412. Seeing this [fire] from the highest tennoe of the palace. King KaMa 
danced about in joy, along with the flames, sheets of which were encompassing the sky. 

413. The king, who had lost all his possessions, crossed to the other side of 
the liver, but was sinlcing [at the same time], together ivith his wife, in an ocean 
of sorrows difficult to cross. 

414. In the morning the queou reoovei-ed a Linga made of a jewel which had 
not been consumed by the fire, and sold it to Takas who had oomo before her, for 
seventy lakhs [of Dinnaras]. 

415. With this money she first purchased food and clothes, which she gave to 
the servants, and then she also repaired with it the burned bouses. 

416. So much of gold and other valuables the king got out li’om the ground 
below the heaps of ashes, that its mere mention nowadays engages our curiosity. 

407. Regarding the custom of diatrihut- Prof. BAhleb, as he kindly informs mo, 
ing in pious gifts one’s own weight in gold, thinks that the family was called Taka, he- 
see Prof. JoLLV, liea/U und Sitte, pp. 103 sq. cause it came from TMmt^ fregatding tliis 
414. By tlie name Taka a family sooms territoiy sec above note v. 150), He further 
to bo designated. According to information points out that MadanapiUa, _ in whose 
supplied to me, there still survives at Vij’brot genealogy as given in the opening of the 
the recollection of a groat Muhammadan Madanapoi'ijata (see Aufreeht, Cat. Bibl. 
family called Tak, which was resident there. Bodl., p. 276), the term Taka also oeoura, was 
Its members are said to have enjoyed con- a native of the same district, 
siderable reputation as merchants until early 416. Read bhamakuta° with L for A 
in this century. b!mmakula°. 


Kala4a 

(A.n. 1068-1080). 


Vijagesmra bvnioi 
down, 
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Ea&a^a 

(aj). 1083-1089). 


Atmuitiiaslced to loove 
Katoii. 


[VH.41I 

417. Tlie Icing, \vitli liis foUowovs, vesitlod thoro in thu town wliioh was akded i 
by nmbrella-sliapod rooft mado of rood-malting, ami wliieh luul booomo [like] a 
deserted forest. 

418. The old king endeavoured te rostoro that town, but though he had suoh 
large means at his disposal, ha did not succood, for want of the iieoessary orders 
from the Icing. 

418. The new king being left xmohecked through his mother’s favour, was 
always causing pain to his father by vaiioiis evil eommunioations, 

420-422. The son wished to make his father leave the country, and persisted 
in ordering him repeatedly, through messongers, to go to Farifolm. His mastorful 
wife, too, m'ged him on again and again mlh taunts to offcot this project. Enraged 
thereupon, he onoo spoke to her in private, [only] ThaHutna, Tmvaiiija'n son, being 
present, hai'sli words such as ho hod not iittorod boforo : 

423. “ Pride, lionoiu', valoiu", royal dignity, power, iutolloet, riclios,— what is 
it, alas, that I have not lost by following wy wife’s [will] ? " 

424. “ Pooplo bold womon to ho a nsuloss aooossory for men, hut in the end 
men aro [but] an instruraont of play for women." 

425. “ Who, indood, have not in tliis [world] boon made the gnosts of death, 
eilhor hy tho hatred which has arisen in possionato wives, or by tlio grudge which 
disaffeoted [wives havo horue them]? ” 

426. “ Some mves have destroyed by magic their husbands’ beauty, others 
their strength, others their intellect, others their viiility, and others again 
their life.” 

427. “Wives proud of thoir high-swelling breasts (payodharmnnalAiat) 
destroy the land [of theii' royal husbands] by [substituting] sons bom from another 
race, just as the rivers [overflowing with rain on the rise of the clouds (payodha- 
rmnnatrjdi) destroy land] hy the stones [they bring down].’’ 

428. “Wives foster the children, but destroy the husbands [thinking] : 

‘ Those aa'6 a support to the end. What is the nso [on the other hand] of such worn- 
out [husbands] ? ’” 

429. “Though I have known all the time these faults committed by 


417. By mdatvaa, K. evidently means, as 
the gloss of A, explains, the material obtained 
from the swamp-plant jjita" which is used 
in Ka^mir for me making of mats; comp, 
regarding tMs industry Mr. IjAwbbnoe’b 
F«W« y, p. 89. This excellent matting is 
often employed by the poor as a temporary 
roofing. 

418. “ It is said, and with soma truth, that 
even if bidden to a feast, the Kasluniri will not 


ro unless he is forced, and when iwgentwork 
fs necessary to pr^ent some faster to 
the crops, the villagers themselves say: 
‘ We do not want pay, but we wa;ri toe 

slipper ’(i,e. compulsion).’’ Lawbesob, F«%, 

"D 278 

428. The correct readii^ Tmv^e (tot A 
Tanvmiye) is found in L, | 

the son of Tanmkya, ^ proved by toe text 
vii. 617, as restored with toe bmp of L. 
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[my] wife, yet from regard for [ray] Mgli position, I have not put her to 
disgrace.” 

iSO. “ This over-powerful [woman], after ruining my happiness here in this 
[world], i§ endeavoui’ing to destroy also my hope of happiness in the other world.” 

•13] . “ Near the time of death [as I am], with wrinkles [in my face] and grey 
hair, where else is it proper for me to go if not to Vijayaheka ? ” 

432. “How [othenvise] could I appease that desire of stopping near the door of 
S'iva’s [residence] which [alone] can remove sinfulness ? ” 

433. “ A son [ought to be his father’s] protector in both worlds. Who else 
has got [a son] Hire this, who wishes ino to leave a sacred spot and to die on an evil 
road?" 

434. “ Now the often repeated stoiy appeal’s true to my mind that this [son] 
has sprung from uaiothoi’ stock, and has been substituted by her.” 

435. “ One should know that a sou who diffei-s in looks and manners, who is at 
enmity with his relatives and without affection for his father, is born from another’s 
seed." 

430. Whan her husband spoke thus, thrmving off the restraint upon his 
energy, which allowed his feelings to raauiibst themselves [only] afloi’ a very long 
time, she was out to the quick. 

437. When she was thus accosted witli harsh words in the presence of a 
relative, and the seoret of her son’s origin laid hare, she felt excessively 
humiliated. 

438. Because there was a rumour that he (Kalasa) was the son of a 
Mahattama called Prafosta, and that she had substituted him on the death of her 
own child, 

439. Women who hold theii’ husbands in subjection, thinlc the free word of 
their husband [as great an insult] os if they had bean kicked on their head by the 
foot of a person of the lowest rank. 

440. Then in her rage she adchessed to him, like a v ulgar woman, an d in a loud 
voice, vehement words the abupiveness of which [iniUcated] her aooustomod self- 
assertion : 

435. This verso looks like a quotation paaaago shows that thore could be more than 

from some Nitiillstra or PnrSiia, one mahattama at the same time, 

436. It is doubtful whether the text is Regarding mihattara, which is a different 
here in order ; prdtfdya doos not seom to lit title, see viL 660. 

into the construction. I'ho Lokaijraklsa, i., mentions in its list of 

438, The teirni of mahattama seems to ofEcials a I'djamalmltama. His duties, as 

designate an office, but the diaraoter of tho defined in an unfortunately ootrupl passage 

latter is not dear. Sahelaka, an important of tho iv. Prakaaa, seom to have had some 

person, is spoken of as maAartamfe, vu. 1106, oounoolion with the regal court of jua- 

1170, 1176; viii. 440, 660. The last-named lice. 


(A.D. X063-1089). 



Kaoa^a 

l.d. 1063-108‘J). 


imula's miicido. 
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441. “ TliiB pauper, mendicant, idiot, whom fortune has deserted, who has 
grown old to no purpose, this fool does not Imow where and what to spoak.” 

442. “ He who had before nothing to cover himself with when getting out of 
his bath, — the people here Imow what he has not lost when he got me.” 

443. “ Whatever you have said of me, that is true of your own female 

relatives. This is the time to practise penances. Why do you not do it?” 

444. “ It might be said : ‘ He is useless, past his time, turned out of the 
country by his son ; [now] his wife, too, leaves him.’ This, indeed, is what I am 
afraid of.” 

445-446. Afflicted by her words, which were full of reproaches and contained 
references to taints of his family, etc., he remained silent. Then was seen clearly a 
stream of blood flowing forth from the edge of the couch, [on which ho kept] with 
rmohanged appearance. 

447. Then while the queen was reeling, Thahhtm, with tears in his eyes, 

noticed that the king in his rage had dnVen a knife into Ms anus. 

448. Moved by shame, the king spoke to him with great firmness : “ Let it he 

announced outside that the kmg had a hmmorrhage.” 

449. Engs who are under the will of women ; who stubbornly put afresh 
confidence in a servant who has proved vile ; who by their inconsiderate attacks 
give importance to a small enemy,— [such kings], who have no prudence, find before 
long their final destruction. 

450-451. The servants of the king kept the secret, and spread the story that 
the king, when troubled by the autumn heat on a ride and thirsty, had drunk 
ooriandsr-water, which had brought on hsemorrhage. [Thus it came about] that 
nobody outside learned what had [really] happened. 

452. It was on the full moon day of the month Karttika in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] fifty-seven (a.d, 1081) that the king 
departed from life before [the shrine of] Vijayoh. 

453. The king, who [ought to have been] accustomed to ease, found at last 
occasion, freed from the worrying of his wife and son, to stretch out his legs and to 


441-443. K. repi'oduocB here faithfully 
enough selections from the vituperative 
phraseology of tho common KaSmiri woman. 
Ahnse of tho husband’s female rolations is, 
according to my informants, a favourite form 
of defence adopted by her, 

Of a very poor man it is said : »ran'’pttth 
ti ehuy n^, ‘ he has not even a bathing doth 
[for his loins ’ ], 

460-451. I havo translated according tc 


the gloss of As, which renders liMnya by the 
K4. danyaml, ‘coriander’; comp. hW., s.v. 
dhSnya. Coriander-water is token in KadmiT; 
as also in the Panjab, as a cooling dmk in 
certain diseases. Dhanyamlu might literally 
also be understood as ‘ rioe-water,’ i.e. water 
from a rice-field. But the date of the king’s 
death, tlie end of Karttika, speaks againsi 
this, as lie rios is then out, and there is nc 
water on the fields. 
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VII. 467.] 

4,M. He boro [ofler rloiitli] no piniclgn agiiinHl iinyono, iiov did anyone boar 
a grudge agninat Mm. Death made [this Icing] of proud apiril happy and sormic. 

4 fi 5 . The heir of Samgramardja lay tmlocp on the ground, covorod wilh a 
cloak, as 'if he were a person dear to no one and holploss. 

456. The king who had given away all ho had becaino familiar with the long 
sleep, rejoicing neither in tho laments of his friends nor fooling angry at hostile 
words. 

457. When the husband had sacrificed his life as if in atonement for his 
breach of conitosy, his rvifo in gratitude became tho guardian [of his intorests]. 

458. To all followers, from prince to Oaudiila, she gave tho daily allowance 
due to thorn, just as if she wore at oaso, in order to fulfil liov husband’s obligations. 

453. When they liad rocoivc'd tlioir allowanrea, she horsolfraado all followors 
take before tho [Linga of H'iva] Vljuiii-m an oatli by simroil libation [km) in 
oi’dei' to [assure] tho safety of her grandson. 

480. When her grandson crying hnichod her feet with his head, its she handed 
[him] tho sacrod libation, she kissed him on tho head, and tolil him; “Do not 
trust your father.” 

461. Thou she stood U}), and ns a Hati harsedf taking tho stick, per- 
formed tho offico of doorkoopor for her husband wliilo sho luui him adorned for 
the last [ritos]. 

462. Sho first ordered a hundred monnlod soldiors to walch there ovor her 
grandson ; thon sho soiit forth bar luisbaud placed on a littor. 

463. Having thus passed ono night and half a day, this devoted wife paid 
her reverence to [idfiva] Vijaijmwi (Vijayosa) and procoodod outside seated in 
a littor. 

464. When the people saw those two going forth, the horizon was rent, as it 
were, by their tnmultuons lamoutations, which mixed with tho vibratmg sounds of 
the funeral music. 

465. Tho moving [images of tho] people reflectod in tho ornaments of the 
heai’se, which was decorated with flags, raado it appear as if they were close to 
the king and stiuviug to follow him. 

466. Waving in the wind, tho locks of ilio princes who had put their shoulders 
under the hoai’so appouroil liko splendid Cliowrios [hold] ovor tho king, who was 
placed in it. 

467. Viewing tho last service of tlio troops, tho quoen reached tho burning- 
ground as the day was siidcing. 

4B6. Hinclna at tho point of (loath aro 469. RogarilinR tholonn/c(!sfl,SBQnot6v,S26. 
placed on tho ground, whoro tho body is loft 462. li roads wlholi is hestter than A 
until the funeral, imnah. 


(A.B. 1003.1089), 


jliamfa's funeral. 


7 . 
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Kala^a 4C8. Whether from maternal affection, which is hard to abandon, or for 

(a.d. 10S3-1 089). reason, she longed at that moment to see hor son. 

469. Thinking that the dust which the wind had tossed up was raised by an 
armed foine, she looked out, trembling with agitation/ in the hope ofKalm's 
coming. 

470. At that moment some people arrived by the rood from tho City 
(S'rluagar). These sho herself asked : “ Well, has Kaliisa come ? ’’ 

471. But the son, who had wished to come to his mother, was Icopt bade 
that timo by the fomentors of tho quan'el who friglitenod him in various ways. 

Surtimiia^mmea n 472. After this the quccn abandoned the hopo of sooing her eon, and asking 
for water from the VitasU, recited the following verso : 

47.1. “But those who die with Yitadd water in their body, obtain for certain 
final deliverance, just like those who proclaim sacred learning.” 

474. When she had drunk tho water brought to her, and had sprinkled it 
[over parts of her body], she thus cursed those who had dostroyod affection 
[between parents and son] by their ealninnios : 

47i). “ May those who havo caused tho fatal enmity botw'con us two and our 
son quickly be destroyed together -with their dcsoondants I ” 

470. Through this unfailing curse of the afflicted [queen] Jitydmiiih, 
Jindwrdja and others found an early death. 

477. In order to put a stop to the slanderous rumours which had grown up 
with regal'd to ITdlndham's position as her confidant, sho, tlio Satl, took an 
oath in proper form, pledging [her happiness in a] future Mfe. 

478. Having thus attested the purity of her moral character, she leaped with 
a bright smile from the litter into tho flaming fire. 

479. Tho sky became encircled [and reddened] with sheets of flames, just as 
if tho gods, in order to oelsbrato her arrival, had covered [it] with minium. 

480. The people did not notice the crackling of the firo owing to their 
lamentations, nor its heat owing to their hot griof. It thus appeared to them 
as if it were merely painted in a picture. 

481. Gmfjdfllm'a, TalskikuMlia and tho litter-carrier Danclaha, and of the 
femnle servants Uddd, NoniM and Valgd, followed her. 


473. This versa actually occurs, witli a 
slight variation in tho second half isarve 
inScsmh gand^yanti yatM te brahmavarhml^), 
in the VyayeharaTnahdtmya, alleged to belong 
to tlio Adipuraija. It is very prohablo that 
K. has quoted the verse from this very text. 
Like modem PajjtJits, ho is likely to have 
been familiar enough with tho Miihatmya of 
BO popular a Ertha, The general habit of 


Indian iiutiiors to qnoto from memory 
accounts for the dilfereuoo of tho text. 

477. Oomp. above vii. 226. 

479. It is oustomarjr to paint saorod 
buildings, etc., with minium on tho anival 
of honoured guests, and on similar festive 
occasions. 

481. L roads Ca^aJea for Batttlfika, and 
Udd/id for Uddd, 
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VII. 494.] 


482. Semta and Ks^'nMta, of tlio families of Bappa(a and Udllrntn, who had 
heon Ihe king’s favourites, ronouneod the world [and stopped as mendicants] at 
Yijayekoara. 

483. The beings hefo do not last long, being fragile, as they are [mere] 
meohanioal eontrivancos. The mind and the glass bottle have [both however] this 
one lasting quality, that the astonishing tale and the divine G-ahgarwater which avo 
preserved ia them [respectively] , do net escape, net heceme stnlo nor tloorense. 

484. The king’s age exceeded sixty-one years when he attained, along with 
his wife, the union with Pura’s enemy (S'iva) and with Ganri. 

485. Then on tho fourth day all the sons of Tmvaiigm'dja proceeded with 
their bones to the Qaiitjd. 

486. Harm, howovci', [remained] at Vijayaham along with his grandparents’ 
IroasuroB and surrounded by tliuir retinue, [and] fell into enmity with his fathoi’. 

487. In the first fond between father and aon, the father had been at tho 
famm iH ViyiyAmm.; in tUis, on the contrary, the son stopped at that [jdaoe] and 
the father in tho vicinity of tho City (S'rlniigar). 

488. Then tho iathori who was without means and feared poverty, prudently 
approached his son who was very extravagant, and through envoys asked him for a 
roconciliation. 

489. By coming again and again, and using tho proper words, with diffionlty 
they induced tho haughty prince to enter into a compact with his father. 

490. Buing granted a daily allowanoo, the father promised to the son safety 
for the treasures of his grandparents and for his own pei-son. 

491. As ho (Kalasa) proceeded to Yijaymmi to fetch his son, his oycs 
were tormented by the charrod mins and his ears by the rcpToaebcB oi tlm 
people. 

492. After taldng an oath by sacred libation [pltaho^a) ho came [back] to the 
City, bringing with him his son, and placed [there] the treasure which he had 
put under a seal bearing the latter’s name. 

493. In tho meantime there arose in the king a righteous disposition arid 
a legitimate caro for wealth which altogether removed Ms poverty. 

494. Jayyaha, who was tho clever son of a honsoholdor at Selynpw'u, called 
Mayma, had gradually attained the position of a Bamara. 


480. By UdbJiatn is probably meant King 
Jayapifja's Sabbapati of that name, iv. 490, 
whoso family is again roferrod to, viii. 2227. 

B^afa is scarcoly tbo person rolorred to 
in vii. 674. 

487. This verso receives a proper sense 
only by reading with L pitdpdravaire, instwul 


of A pits putravai-e. This reading had already 
been rightly coujooturod by Dnrgapr. 

484. Selyapura is in all prolmbility tlio 
modem Sil'por, a largo village in tho Duuts 
Pargapa, sitimtod oito. 74° 46' long.Si] 1' lat. 
(wrongly spelt ‘Sliolipoor’ on map). Thisidoh- 
tifiratum rs supported by viii. 200 sq., whore 


KACAiiA 

l.\ p. 1063-1089). 


llpcnnpillalinn nl 
KulaM and Ilarin. 
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[VII 495. 


SAt.aiIa 

(ad, 1063-1089). 


49B. By the ro7etnie of his land, and by selling victuals as a tradei' to far- 
off regions, this greedy person accnmulated wealth, and became in course of time a 
rival to the lord of wealth (Knbera). 

49G. After having the ground dug up for a Krosa and a half, "he filled 
it constantly with heaps of money {dmndra), and then had rice plentifully sown 
over it. 

497. He had the money deposited every night by his servants, and put many 
secretly out of the way from fear of betrayal. 

498. While he endeavoured to take Bhafigila, his force suddenly fled, and 
his horso being caught by a vine-creeper he was killed by some foot-soldier. 

499. His riches ware recovered hum the soil, and sufficed to relieve the king 
for his whole life from money troubles. 

500. The water of the Viiaatd became turbid for many months while day 
and night his money (dhmdm) was being washed ffiom tho earth [sticking to it], 

COl. A wonder [it is that] high-spirited persons greedily guard riches with 
much trouble, without giving them away or enjoying them [themselves, merely] that 
in time they may benefit others. 

502. The snake keeps himself alive by feeding on air; he lies in a hole of 
blinding darkness ; being naked, he requires at sexual intercourse that another 
slionld give him a screen to remove his embniTassment ; exhibiting such 
miserliness, he guards the treasures for another’s sake. Nobody else is great in 
doing good to others except only the greedy one. 

503. Also in many other ways riches of various kinds plentifully reached the 
fortuuate king, just as the rivers [all go] to the ocean. 

504. Biches come to a person hundredfold by Ihomselves when his fortune 
rises, just as the birds gathering from all directions [come] to the tree when the 
evening [sinks], 

605. Tho livulsts grow strong and nourish the earth at its roots ; from 
the sky flows down the rain, and from [all] directions issues water through 
the mouths of the conduits. Thus tho empty tank is filled in during tho 
rainy soason. By which doors do riches not come a hundredfold when good 
fortune rises? 


Selyapura is meniinnecl in conneoiaon with 
Sussaia’s Uiarch from Lohara to S'riuagar. 
SWpor lies on the dii'eot route oormecting the 
To?“niaidan Pass, and thus Lohara (Loh'rin), 
with the capital. 

408. BMhgila corresponds to tho modern 
Rirgapa Bmyil, to the S.W. of Fm^tpor (see 
Ain-i Akb., ii. p, 871, ‘Bankal’). The 
Damaras of BhUnpla are referred to in viji. 


8180, in connection with ‘ S'athkaravarman’s 
town,' i.e. Fafan (see note v. 1 66). Comp, also 
Janar. 261, 616; Sriv. iii. 886, 484; Fourth 
Chron. 66. 

Jayyaka may he supposed to have heen 
engaged in some local feud with the pamaras 
of tho neighhourhood. 

501. L has for A Mfe TiMma the v.l. 
kmjahkseaa, which also gives a sujtahlo sense. 
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VII 518 .] 


506. Tliei'eafter iJu’ougli. a liso in the siihjoets’ [fortune cansod by their 
previous] merits, Kalaia's inintl was ever profitably [occupied], just like that 
of a father, [with plana] for the kindly protection of tho people. 

507. lie showed skill in keeping account of his wealtli like a merchant, was 
careful to spend it in the right way, and had ever an open hand. 

608. He liiinself watched over the present and futura income and expendi- 
ture, and kept always by his side birch-bark {bMrja) and chalk, like a clerk. 

609. No sellers of goods could cheat him, os ho pui'chascd jewels and other 
BiitigR personally and according to thoir iutrinsic value. 

610. Living iu comfort, ho divided his time with due rcgoi-d to the thi’eefold 
[objects], and was from tho aftoniuon onwards invisible for aU officials. 

511. As ho was watching tho acts of his mvu people and of strangers 
by means of spies, only the droiuns of his subjects romiiinod unknown to him. 

612. As he looked after tho country just os a housoholdor after his house, no 
one among the people over felt misoi'y. 

618. Tho king, who dreaded slander and was conciliatory towards his euemios, 
never nietod out punishment openly, even to thiovos. 

614. Ho never had any loss which tho ministers had to mako good. He 
rather replaced what the ministers had lost. 

616. Tinder his rale tho people wore always seen cheerful and happy, occupied 
with hundreds of marriago-feasts, sacrifices, pilgrimages and other great festivities. 

616. The neighhouriug rulers, ovor whom he established his ascendency through 
a prudent policy, could not even take their food without his superintendents. 

517-518. His relatives who were in his service, [namely] Thakltam and the 
other two sons of Tanvanga, who had returned from abroad, and Qmga’s sons, Malta 
and the others, who were the younger brothers of one who had died, he delighted 
with splendid gifts, just as the moon [delights] the gods and Pitrs with the 
divisions of its disc (liald) which are dripping with nectar. 


KAlAliA. 

(A.D. 1063-1089). 

Kidu&'e admiiiibtia 
tlua. 


1(08. Bkmia ia the inner hark of the 
Himalayan hiroli (Baetiila Bhynair), which 
has been used iu Kasmir and in die adjoining 
hill regions as tho general wiiting matoriiil 
{bMrjapatira) up to tho 17th_ century. Re- 
garding its preparation for wiitiug purposes, 
etc., compare the detailed account of Prof, 
Buhleb, Uepovt, pp. 20 sq. Birch-bark is 
still largely used by village-shopkeepers, 
Patvaris and otliers in Kasmir for keeping 
brief notes and accounts. 

The custom of writing with a wliito chalky 
paint on small hlaokboards of wood or slate 
has been duly noted by Alberuni, India, i. 
p. 182. It prevails to this day in Kasmir, as 


all over Northern India, among sohool- 
childien and shopkeepers. 

610. Tho triad of Dhanna, Artha and 
Kama is meant. Tlie threefold division of a 
nilcr's lime is p-esoribod Mahakh. ii. v. 20. 
K.’s expressions soom to indicate a rominis- 
ceiice of this passage. 

611. Read with L abhawt paran for A 
abhmad yadi. 

617. L gives bore the correct reading 
tanmnyajUfM thalclca°, instead of tho meaning- 
less tanvahyasthasihakha^ of A. 

The other two sons of Tanvaiiga ore 
Ajjaka and DImmmafa; sec vii. 1083, 088 
sqq. 



KMAii. 

(A.D. 1063-1080). 


EHloiia'G piimb roimdn- 
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519. Tliougli tlia king had roaelisd a matuvo ago, ho did not got rid of Ha 
vioe and tho evil hahite vvliioh the wretched foreigners liiul taught hiui. 

620, The Taklia called VuUiija hoaght from girls born ill various 

distant regions and brought them to him. 

621. With these and tho wives which he had taken away from others being enticed 
by their beauty, he brought the number of the ladies of his seraglio to seventy-two. 

522. Though he disported himself daily with many womeu, his strength did 
not fail him, on aocoimt of [the use of] fish-broth and otlier aphrodisiacs. 

623. And eagerly bent on tho oolebratiou of tho great rites (malmamaya) ho 
look great cups in tho company of his Gurus, without regard fur moderation, 

524. This pdng], whose doings were tlius of a mixed oharactor, built afresh 
tho town and S'iva’s stono temple at Vyayaliiieku,, wliieh had boon burned down. 

626. On tlio top of the stono temple of Vijayom, tho king plaocd a parasol of 
gold which Irissed the sunirail of tho iirmamoiit. 

626. At Triiniremra ho founded a pormaiionl ondowmoul {DyayadliUi} and a 
tomple of S'iva, the Amalaka orumuont {dnuilmlm) of whicJi was of gold. 

527, Thou he who was versed in pious oots fonndod the [shrine of S'iva] 
Ealammm, the stone temple of which had a roof [adorned] with innumerable 
golden cups (ghafi). 

590. Bogarclmg tho ethnic designation fruit so named, and oalls the lesomblance 
Takk<t, see note v. 160. between tho latter and tlio device a “su^ 

621, L roads pmraMrmka, ‘wives of posed” one. Tho rosemblanoe, however, is 
citizens.' in reality numistalcablo, and onr passages 

523. The use of matauayu^a {mtsgasiipa) show dearly that the architectural teim was 
is repeatedly mentioned by K?emendra; see generallyunderstoodasreferringtoit. Amkr 
Stmayam. ii. 26, 71, etc. iora, the more eicact expression employed by 

523. lantrio rites connected with the K., means literally 'kernel of tiie Amam 
drinking of spirits seem to be aEuded to. [fruit].’ Hinen-tsiang too knows Amalaka 
Begording the expression mahemmoj/a, \0-mo-lo-Jcia-ko) as an architectural term ; see 
compare note vii. 279. S!ryurki, ii. pp. 96, 186. [1 owe this reference 

624. See regarding tho temple of S'iva to my friend, M. A. Fononer,] 

Ftyayela, note i, 106. L read rightly Tho Amalaka device, which might roughly 

for A na ifilmalt. be described as haying tho shape of a melon 

528. Oomparofor3V!]p«)'efe«m,notev. 46. longitndin^y divided by strongly pio- 
The expression recurs in the nouncod ribs, is a constant and apparently 

desetiption of temples, vii. 938 ; viii. 8860, and very ancient feature found in all 'me styles 
refers evidently to that crowning portion of of architecture prevailing througli Nortiiern 
the temple spire or SeMara wh^ in Hindu India. It must have been regularly used 
architecture IS known by the name of amaMa,- also for the decoration of tho high roofs 
comp. Fzhousson, Lid. Aroh.,'g. W, where of Ka^mii’ temples. Itisfoundonthe Payeoh 
the typical form of tho Amalaka is shown in templo (the only one whose roof is quite 
the iUuatration. The term Amalaka is derived mtaot), as well as on all weU-proseryea old 
from the name of the Amakiid tree (olsoi temple models I have aeon j comp, the iUustra- 
known as Amala, see N.F. W., a.T.),the Emblio j tions, FDBcrassoN,_J!n(f. Ai'cA.j pp. 288, 290, 296. 
Myrobalan, the arohiteotural devioo so called j ■' 627. Tho position of this temple is un- 
bearing a striking resemblance to the kernel I known. The passages vii. 1073, 1077, show 
of ^6 Amalaka muit. 'that the gold used in its decoration ex- 

Pergusson, l.e,, doubts whether 'the form of posed it to serious risks already in Harja’s 
the Amalaka was in reality copied from the time. 
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Vn. 544.] 

528. Wlion tho king wialiecl to pnt a gilt pavasol over tko [templo of S'iva] 
Kakthsa, tkoro eamo to him an artiat from tho 'I'uruslcu country, 

529-53]. This [man] said that ho could inalte tho parasol with many tlionsmids 
of gold [pieces], secreting tho art ho Icncw of putting gold on copper. Ho remained 
for several days enjoying tho king’s hospitality, till the minister Nonahi, who had 
a very sharp intellect, discovered his art hy moans of inference. Put [thus] to 
shame, ho went as ho had como, and that parasol was constructed at [the expenso 
of] a very small numhor of gold pieces. 

532. The king, whoso magnificcnco oxcoodod that of Iiidra, consocratod a 
Bdimlihga called Avttnlu'su, and numerous other stwreiL iimagos. 

533. When 'King SakajuiJdla died, his son Smvjrmmpdla hadheeu placed 
on the throne of lliijupun, 

534. Tlio child-king’s uncle Uadampdlu, who possossod groat power and was 
fuU of pride, oxortod himself to usiu-p tho throne. 

635. Through tour oi' him SnmjvdmquUa’s sister took refngo with tho king 
and ivnplorad his help ; [so alwr did] the Thakkura JaxMvtlJa, 

530. The long received tho two favom'ably, and thou gave thorn Jatjdnmda, 
with Bijja and othor bravo meu, as support. 

537. When he (Jayananda) had disporsod Ihero the oiiomy, and had done his 
task, ha became suspicious to the councillorH of Samgmrmpdk, as ho attained 
prominence and hold tho country in his power. 

538, In their desire to see him gone they tried various moans of intimidation, 
and endeavoured to frighten him ; but that brave man did uot tromblo. 

639. He then suspected that Bijja had put this apprehension into the 
[eoimeillors], and felt anger against him. 

640, When they had put thoir request to him and had given him presents, ho 
withdrew, but thoughtfully left Iris troops there under tho pretext of [ensuring] 
security. 

541. King Kala'sa, who was intolligont and had a deep insight into affairs, 
rejoiced when he returned after having thus secured Bojapwl. 

542. Then while Bijja and tho rest conducted themsolves as if they were 
kings, Jaydii(inda])Y tho will of fate foil into a fatal illness. 

543. When tho king came to his house to inquire after his health, he told 
him in tho course of oonvorsatiun that he had to say to him something in secret. 

644^ When after all [others] had left ho kept silent, Bijja [also] went outside 
under the pretext of having to take out betel from his mouth. 

By ffiiafisfiTe meant the hemispherical cups, modem temples. Often two of them are 
made of various metals, wMoh may still he combined into a globo. 
seen affixed to tho pmuaclc on tho sphos of 630. For bci^alivga, see note vii. 185. 


fCACA^A 

(a.d. 1O6S-1O80). 


DxpoaiUnu. lo 
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RAjATAMNGIlifl. 


(A.r. 1063-1089). 


culc. 


[VII. 645. 


545. Ttough Ui6 trusted ministci' and the Idng askod liira as he was going 
why he went, yet he with good sense proceeded outside and stepped there. 

546, Jaydnanda related to the king what had happened at Jidjagwi, and 
spoke to him thus : “ Clearly the kingdom does not belong to you, since Bijja has 
come to power.” 

647. Ee also made up for the king a heavy account of the profits which 
B'ijja had made for himself in official konsactions. 

648. When the king disquieted returned to his residence, Bijja, who 
understood the signs, asked for permission to retire [abroad]. 

549. Wlion he insisted, the long, while sooiningly remonstrating with somo 
scant politeness, gave him permission, feeling inwoi'dly glad. 

560. Having recoivod the order ho went to his house, and aftoi- sending 
his brothers ahead with all Ids belongings, came to iho king to taJm his 
leave. 

551-552. Tlie behaviour of king aud sorvant, of whom tlio ono was as firm in 
[maintaining] his regal dignity as tho other in [koeping] Ids reserve, was at that 
moment somewhat astonishing, [inasmuch] as the king did not koop his favourite 
servant from going, and the lattor, though filled with anger, did not remonstrate 
with the king to whom he was attached. 

553. After conversing for some time in a low voice with the king, who had 
risen [to take] a few steps with him, Bijja deported smiling. 

554. Just as Ealadhm'a, had, on his death-bed, brought about the foil of 
Jindurdja, thus [the dying] Jaydnanda ousted Bijja from his position. 

555. The ministers spoke to the king ; “ There he goes, after leaving nothing 
in the country but what wealth yon have yourself. Let his propeity bo 
confiscated." But the king did not act upon this. 

556. In the expectation that the sovereign would certainly call him hack, 
all people, except the king, followed Bijja. 

557. Fearing an attack ftom powerful Bijja, the long kept awake during 
five nights, trembling even when a grass blade moved. 

558. "When those who had followed him, returned after liis departure from 
S'dret^ra, the king, freod from his fear, commnnicated that apprehension to the 
ministers. 

559. When those who had given their opinion for the confiscation of 

646. L transposes the words and Sfimpura see note v. 89) is 

which is preferable in view of the nowadays pxit at two naJi dauy 

position of the adieetive o»f TOO. marches. Ihis gives for Bijja a mtOTli to 

666. Read mth L tw&ftsaw®, for A B'urapnra, and the return journey of those 

taUak^ml°. ' who so far accompanied him, a total of 

868. The journey from S'rinegar to five days. 
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Bijja's property heard this, they reeoguized that the king was wise in not acting 
upon it. 

660. Innocent Bijja, however, and those with him were honoured like jewels 
in every country where they took theh abode. 

661. Though Bijja had risen to still greater importance, he kept his faith, and 
ever swore by the feet of Kalaiadeoa as U' [he were] a deity. 

662. After having thus driven Bijja and the others into exile, Jaydibanda 
soon diod through the curse of Swyamatl, having held the power hut for a short 
time. 

663. Jindumja, too, who had opposed King [Ananta], diod at that very time, 
proving that the curse was unfailing. 

664. Also Bijja and those with him all found an early death in the GoMija 
land in oonso(][uouoo of the eurso, after oujoying prosperity for a short time. 

566. Bijja was killed in an accidental brawl, and his younger brothers 
underwent the sufferings of a lung imprisonment. 

606. On thoii' escape from this captivity, Bdjala was Idlled by a tiger, 
and the rest of his younger brotheis perished after having gone thi'ough 
suffei-iugs. 

567. Two or throe of those who had fomented dissension, like Madam, did 
not perish [then], but were destined before long to find an evil death. 

568. Vdmma, who had boon Xayananda’s assistant, and was the guardian 
of his children, was thereupon made prime minister {eanddhikmin). 

569. The various wonderful official acts of this politic [minister] are 
related even to this day by old men in the gatherings of thoughtful 
people. 

570. By confiscating the villages which formed the endowments of the 
Avantisudmin and other [temples], the greedy long established the [revenue] office 
[Icarmasthdm) called Kalaiaijafija. 

671. Knowing how to guard [the interests of] his subjects, he did not 
give the Padagra office to the minister Nonalea, though he was expert in raising 
revenue, as ho was afraid of his cruelty. 

672. Pra^adahala^a and the other sons of Bajakalda as ministers obtained 
great favour before the king. 

573. The king wisely restrained such sons as showed a self- willed disobedient 
spirit, thieves, and those who were connected with confederacies and the like, 
and kept them outside his service. 

666. I have Iranalatecl according to 670. Eegarding tlie temple of Amnli- 
L lealahe, which seems preferable to k pro- svimin. see note v. 46 j for the meaning of 
maye. gmja ( ‘ fund ’ ), comp, note vii. 126-126. 


Eala4a 

(a.d. 1068-1089). 


FamRsmadoprim 

mmisler. 



{l.v, 1063-1080). 
FaceigB ax; edlUons. 


Uittiit invaded by 
Ualb. 


31i fiAJATAMfrGTISf. [VII. 61i, 

574. Wlien tho lord of Unjapun was ai>'iiiii altaclcud liy Madmapdla, &0 
Idug seut tliQ commaiKlor Bnppain lor IiIh siippoii. 

575. Tlirouglx tlio Icing’n lu,8ti'G, MadiuiapdLa \m xlot'ualoxl ovuu by so Hvnnll 
aa officer, and sent to Kasmir in fetters, 

576. yamJiadem'is bravo brotbor Kandarpa, wliuin tbo king made lord of tbe 
Gate, ci'ushed tbe Dauiaras. 

577. He bad learned diplomacy and bravery from Jmdmdja, and tho 
neighbouring chiefs touched bis orders ivitb their crest-oruameuts. 

578. Ho won. victories in Riijaimrl and olsewhoro ; being very irritable, be 
resigned repeatedly the charge of the ‘ Gato,’ whoroupon tbo king himself con- 
ciliated him, and made him accept it [again]. 

579. Madiim, whom tho Irii^ niuilu coiimmudor-iu-ebiof, killed Bopa and 
numerous other Damaras who had grown ovof-])()worfnl. 

580. The falconer Vijaijtmlmha, whom the king iippointod as town profoot 
from regard for bis sorvicos, dostroyod all thiovos. 

581. Sending Kandmpa, UiUijjiwmha and others at tho same time to Lolm'a, 
tho king forced Blmvanafoja to retreat far away. 

582. And when bo hod inooivod [in marriage] Bhuvanamatl, tho daughter of 
KMirdja, lord of Nilapma, bo got rid of tbo trouble [oausod] by this enemy. 

583-584. Taking tbo office of oily profoot from Vijayasimha, tbe king 
beatowod it on Malla, tbe son of Q-ui'tga, in order* to givo him practice in tbe 
diaebargo of official work. He wiis subBe(iuently made lord of the Gate, [and 
as such] Caused [ueigbboui'ing] Wngs to bear bis lustro on their jewelled crowns. 

586. What is told of the bravery of the proud Kalla at the invasion of 
Vrakd, is equalled [only by tbo story] of tbe son of PHhd, when he recovered 
without assiatauce the cows of UUara. 

588. Having crossed tbe Kfpid with five or sis hoi’ses, he (Malla) onrriod 
off King dbhaya's kingdom, together witli his herds of horses. 


679. Eegarcling Madam, see vii. 999-S08. 

580. Ia 1ki 8 Iwra tho u.i. tevavaShflattena- 
palam, which would turn Tijayasiriiha into a 
captain of thiovos who was taKoii into sorvico 
and employed against his fonuer accomplices, 
— a procedure often adopted in the East; 
comp. viii. 02, 

581. Read with L prdhitair, 

688. Compare note vii. 268. 

583. Malh’t father, Guiiya, was the brother 
of Tanvahga, andtlio grandson of Kantirajaef 
Lohara; see vii. 867, 617, 1286, and the genealo- 
moal table. MaUa’sfamil^btamedtha&imir 
throne through his sons uooala and Sussala. 


686. By son is meant .i4«y««a. The 
story how he recovered tho cows of Virata, 
Uttara’s father, which Duryodliana had 
carried off, is told at length in Malidbh. iv., 
A^yiiyas xsxv. aqq. 

^86. The is the M^angaiiffa river 

which on the route, disoussed in note v. 217, 
has to bo crossed above the present Mnzaf- 
forabad in order to reach UraiS, the modem 
Hassara. river is rofeirod to under the 
abbreviated name also in viii. 3401 ; Nikmata, 
1898 ; Saracar. rii. 44. 

I translate according to L jpaniia?ais for A 
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S87. When tliu king versoJ in policy liotl tliua brongM tlio cal'!.!! under iULAilA 
Ms sripremaoy, thero oainc oigkt kings al, Uie siuno time to lus capital in tke year 
[of tho Laukika ora four thousand one himcbod] sixty-three (a.d. 1087/8). 

588-S90. In the proseuco of tho king appeared Kwti, the ruler of Baddha- 
pura(?); Asata, king of Ctw»p<t, and Kalasa, T^tMa’s sou, lord of Valldijura; king 
Samgramapdla, too, hvil. oi Rnjapwlj lJtharsa,Lohavt^s roler-, Sa7iga(a(!),]iing 
of Vraidi Qdmhhlmsllia, chief of Kdnda, and the iUnstrious Ullamwrdja, the rulor 
of Kd^t^avdta. 

Ml. Even this important assemblage of kings could not be noted in the olosoly 
packed mass of people, [as little] as tho flood of a rain-swollen rivor in tho ocean. 

502. Though it was winter at that time, and tho water of the Viktstd was 
[frozon as hard] as a rock, yot tho kings onjoyetl full conifoit. 

M3. Whatovor tho rulers could imagine in their mind, that they found 
before thoir oyos, sineo Vdmim obtained it. 

S9-t. Tho skill of this minister was sjtlondidly rovealod as, without confusion, 
ho made tho arrangomonts fur this occasion which othors could not have met, 
just as [if it had been] an ordinary one. 


688-590. Of tho hill-oliiofa lioru ouniuo- 
ralecl, tho name and tomtory of the first is 
quits luioortain. Tho roaduig of A ui oar 
passaao, MrtinyahhapwiP , is certainly faulty, 
08 it docs not give the name of the king m 
the nnininativo, as required by tho analogy of 
the other names. Above T have followed tho 
reading of L, Mrtiv Bculihdpurd°, though 1 
am luiSble to verify tho name of tho loratory. 

In the Addenda to the text edition, I have 
already pointed out that ‘tho ruler of 
Bt^bdjmra,’ mentioned viii. 638 in a list of 
Bajas from tho hiUs to tho E. of Ka^mir, 
corresponds in all probability to tho chief 
named in the first place in our list. This 
suggestion is confirmed by tho fact that L 
gives thero the niimo of the torritory as JBnnr 
dhSjmra, It should be noted that the difforonco 
between the combined letters bb, ddh and vdh, 
is comparatively small in S'jrada characters. 
This explains tho variations of tho MSS. I 
cannot identify tho local name in any of tho 
above forms. 

Could Klrli bo an abbreviation of tho name 
of Mrtimja, who is rofoiTod to as rulor of 
Nilapura in vii. 682 ? After the marriage 
mentioned 'in tho latter passage it is strange 
to miss Kirtiraja in tho list of princes as- 
sembled at Haliifo’s court. 

Begarding Aiafa of Gampd, see note 
vii. MS; for KaMa of Tallapura, vii. 220. 
Sakgrampala and Utkaria (Harsa’s brothor) 
have boon mentioned, vii. 633 and 206 sq., 
respectively 


Tlio name of tho rulor of Uvaid (L has 
oorruotly/lMraito for AAicnah) is doubtful ; 

A givos it as Miiliffaja, and L as Bahj/ata, I 
Imve preferred tlio latter form, because it is 
found again, viii. 2178, as the namo of a 
person, and because wo have in A a similar 
mis-spelling {Muiigafa for Saiigafa) in viii. 
1000. 

A Baja of Kanda is rof errrod to in viii. 1346, 
as well 03 ‘ a route of Kanda ’ in viii 638. No 
clear indication is available as to the position 
of this teiiitory. But as in the last-named 
passage Kdnda sooms to be spokon of as on 
the way from Bliadravokasa or KMdmvah to 
Ka4mir, it may bo conieoturod that Nenda 
was the name of ono of tho liill districts 
inunediately to the S.B. of KaSmir. * 

By Kdftbavdta is meant the present hillv 
district of Kafi^odv (‘ Kishtwar ^ in the valley 
of the upper Oinab, to tho S.E. of Ka4mir. 
This torritory, of whose present population 
more than one-haE is ICasmiri, is often 
referred to by tlie later ehroniolors; see Jomar. 
76, 313 ; Srlv i 46 ; Fourth Gluon. 736 sqq., 
784,816,827,991. 

For a doscriptiou of Kast'var, see Drew, 
Jumrwo, pp. 116 sqq. Thero will be found too 
on intoroatiug aoeoimt of tho history of its 
Bajpui Rajas who remained Hindus till 
Aurangzob's time, and practically independont 
until Cnlab Singh’s conquest. 

For another KS^iliawfa in Easmir, see 
noto vi 202. 

593. Read with L pwo for kpw'e. 
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[VII. 596. 


KamiSa. S95. Wteu after tlie Mugs’ dcparkiro Malla sliowocl Ivimsolf tliaiuolmed to 

{a.j) . 1063 . 1 089 ). induced Kandarj^ia again to take [charge of tlio] ‘ Gate.’ 

S96. This ministei', full of pride, uudertook an expedition at his own expense 
and took the strong castle called Svapiha by stratagem. 

597-599. Then returning to the City he resigned his ofBce, being dispirited 
for some reason, though the Mng requested him [to retain it]. Thereupon 
Fm'wtakalasa, who had continually to carry messages [between the king and 
Kandarpa], and who had been angered by his (Kandarpa’s) haughty words, 
plucked up his self-confidence, collected a lai-ge number of soldiers with his own 
money, of which he had a great dead, and obtained [Kandarpa’s] place for his 
own brother Batnalialma. 

600. Though the latter had purchased a great posithm with money, ho was 
not in any respeot equal to Kmdaqia. How could a paiutod lion do the acts of a 
real one ? 

601. In due course the king induced again, with much difficulty, that 
excellent servant to accept the charge of Cio Itajastliami in the City. 


608. Tho position of this fort is unknown j 
L gives tho uamo as Maaika. 

697-699. L hotter pravi(po 'tlm for A 
pvavifPo 'pit L eonttrms the emendatiou J>«- 
iasfakalaSo. 

001. Tho office called rdjaatlumadMiara, or 
simply r«yasMona, is repeatedly referred to in 
the last two Books, and was evidently a high 
post judging from its mention along with the 
groat official charges of the hammui and 
dvam; comp. viii. 181,678,1046, 1982, 2624. 
Begardmg the functions attached to this 
office, wo can gather some indicalioiu only 
from our own passage and from what K. tells 
ns as to the employ of the ‘B^asthaniya’ 
Aladikilra in Jayasimha’s reign. Our passage 
shows that the Ba.jasthilnsdhikara was con- 
nected with the administration of justice. If 
we assume that its holder was discharging 
duties equivalent to those of Chief-Justice, we 
could account for the literal meaning of the 
title. That r^aathdrui is used as the equivar 
lent of rdjagfha, or ‘ royal palace,’ is proved by 
the indifterent nso of the titles rajapfhya and 
rdjasthanim hi the case of AlazukOra ; comp, 
viii, 2618, 2671, 2926, 

The administration of justice has always 
been regaKled in India as a direct function of 
the Mng, who is to hold court, according to the 
Smytis, m a separate building within his own 
mlaoe ; comp, JoLiv, ReeM u. Sitte, pp. 132 sq. 
The delegation of this regal duty to a locum 
tenens, i.e. a Chief-Justice, is equally well- 
known to Indian tradition. This delegate, 


who in tho Dhatma texts figures under many 
diftbi'unt iiimioB ^sod Jolly, may well 
have taken his titlo from the royal palace 
in which his ooiu't was held. 

Ill support of this explanation we may refer 
to viii. 2667, whore the same Alamkura is 
described as holding charge of tho duties of 
tho outer palace {bdliyar^asthamiihikurabhak), 
and to tho Lokapralcilsa’s note on the raja- 
sl/idnipa. Tho list of great officers given at 
the commencement of Prakasa iv., dosoribes 
Ifihn as looking after the protection of the 
subjects {prajdpalanuHlmtrLudmhati rdlcfayati 
sa rri/astAdnipaib,), That judicial functions are 
mentionod here, becomes evident from the 
passage immediately following, which mentions 
a fourfold division of courts: pratistkitd, 
im'oti^hilu, mudritd and Idaitd, The third 
designation is exactly that applied to the 
court held by the king’s judicial representa- 
tive (see Jolly, 1.o,, p. 134). 

Subordinate judicial officers may be meantin 
viii. 766, where ri^astMnimmantn^ai^ are men- 
tioned, as well as m vii. 1501 andviii. 3132, whore 
several r^agfhyaa arc referred to. Tho term 
rdjasthdm seems to be used in a more general 
sense, ‘ royal court,’ viiL 270 (sec note) and vuL 
676. In tne latter passage the account-office 
called is described as a ' Bajastimna.’ 

BajasikSmya is found as an official title also 
in inscriptions of tho Gupta period ; but its 
mention there throws no light on the 
character of toe office; comp. Mr. Fleei’s 
note, Cwjpas Riser, Ind,, iii, p. 167. 
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602. A thief having died from an ovor-sovero beating, that kind-hearted 
[minister] left in dismay also this ofSco and proceeded to the Gm'igd, 

603. Wlieu the king tried to keep him back by [taking hold of] the hem of 
bis garment, he beat off tho Idng’s hand in anger, and proceeded abroad, [where- 
upon] the king felt incensed against him. 

604 When he was again brought before the king, the latter, though he had 
been deeply hurt, tried only to take away his pride but not Ms life. 

605. Thus the king with great firmness and discrimination put up patiently 
with the aocoptaiico and resignation [of office] on tho part of bravo men. 

606. It was this Mug who introduced into this [connti-y] the taste for choral 
songs {updt'ignijita) and a careful suloctiou of femolo dancers, as customary in other 
lands. 

607. Then tho king sot about to found noar Jaijamnn a town full of great 
houses, which was to hoar bis own namo. 

608. Itows of Mathiis, Agraharas, mansions and great buildings with fino 
tanks and gardens, wore built tlioro by tho thousand. 

609. In tho moaulirao Princo //«>•««, who was possessed of exceptional 
prowess, ohtaineil rouuwn hy merits rarely to ho found in other kings. 

610. Knowing all laiiguagos, a good poet in all tongues, aud as a depository 
of all learning, ho becamo famous even in other oounlrios. 

611. He took [into his service and] assigned salai-ies to persons distin- 
guished for good qualitioB and valour who had anived from various countries, and 
whom his groody father had left unnoticed. 

612. As the allowance gi'anled by his father was insufficient for [the prinoe], 
who was given to extruvaganoe in his liberality, he had Ms meals only every second 
day. 

613. Amusing his father in public with songs, as if [he were] a singer, he 
kept up his establishinont with the presents the former gave him. 


603. Road with L ySicmi lam, 

607-608. Jayavnm is tho modern village 
Zevm about six miles to tho S.E. of il'rma- 
gar; comp, uoto i. 220 and Buiileh, Jfepori, 
p. 6. Sculptured atniios arc found at tho 
Mnhanimadan burial grounds aud also in tho 
houses of tho place, but not in suflioiont 
masses to justify the boliof tluit the buildings 
rsferrod to by 1\. woro really of gi'oat extent 
or massive oonstruotion. No roferonoo is 
found olaewhoro to a ‘town of Kalasa.’ Tho 
Mathas which Har^ia is said to have plundered, 
vii. 081, aro perhaps those referred to in om' 
passage. 

609-610. Bilhapa, too, Ylh'am. xviii. 


64-66, pradses Kar^a for his porsonsl bravei 7 
in batUo, and for his skill as a poet, hy wliion 
he surpassed even S'rihar^a. Ho also refers 
to his power of composing sweet songs in all 
languages {mi’vahklsdkauUea). Prof. Buhiee, 
Vm'om., hitroilziefion, p. 10, has rightly 
prointed out that this very passage, by its 
roloronooto an earlier royal author, S'riharsa, 
makes tho suegestud attribution of certain 
oomposiiionB, like tho Satndeali, to Har^a- 
dova of Kasmir very doubtful. 

It is unoortain also whether wo have in any 
of the verses which the anthologies asoriho to 
a Har?adeva (see Cat. Cataloy, p. 764), com- 
positions of the Kasmir prince. 


Kau4a 

(a n. 1063.1089). 


Conduct of Prince 
I/ai'Sa, 



EaiiA^a 

(a,d. 1063-1089). 


ITarfa's disAiraotion. 


Harstt's caasimey. 


318 bajataraStgiijii, [VII. 814. 

614. Onoe as lie was singing More liiin, and tlioso assembled wore duliglitod, 
the IHng got up and went outside to [attend to] a call of nature. 

615. The thoughtful prince seeing his dignity injured by this intomiption, 
was agitated with shame and angor and loolrod dmvn to the ground, 

616 . A master who has no patience, a very deceitful friend, a woman of harsh 
speech, an overbearing son, servants who give haughty replies, — all these can ha 
tolerated, nay, even attendants who causa heart-burning ; but not a hearer who 
shows disregard by oontemptuonsly moving the corners of his oyes to and fro. 

617. Than Vissdi)at{a, a paiusito of his father, told him as if in jest; “Kill 
him and rule the kingdom.” 

618. As he (Harsa) reproached him in anger, Dliammatn too, who was sitting 
close by, said with a laugh ; “Ho has not spoken what is improper.” 

619. Greedy of future advantages, tho fatlior’s fo]l(iwor.s would liko to 
attach to themselves the youthiul princes by showing them socrct devotion, just as 
eourtosaiiR [desire to attacli to thomsolves] tlio companions of tboiv lovers. 

820. When his father rolnrnod to tlio nsaombly, ho ploasod that proud 
[pvinoo] by various presents and eoinplbnonls. 

621 . But on the next day when ho had roturuod to bis own apartments, after 
having taken his meal by his father’s side, Vwiim{(a caino and secretly spoke to 
him as [he had done before]. 

622. Then when in spite of liis repeated romonstraiicos bo persisted in 
indicating vaiious devices, he (Harsa) struck him angrily with his hand. 

623. When the noble prince saw that the stroke had made liim bleed from 
the nose, he showed compassion. 

624. He had his blood washed off by his servants and olothes given to him, 
saying with a smile : “ Tliis much comes eveu from [merely] saying what is 
wicked.” 

625. From the gift that wretched person concluded that ho mshed what 
he indeed did not wish, just as [one might infer] from a mere smile [the 
amorous desire] of another man’s wife. 

626. Thereupon he urged him on to that act for a very long time, making 
repeated efforts and using Bhammafa as an intermediary. 

627. He yielded to the sin which arose from his growing treacherous desire, 
and conspiring [with others], everywhere posted bravos [iihsm) to kill his father. 

628. Often as he (Kalasa) came into their power, his son, touched by a remnant 
of affection, did not permit liim to be Irillod ; yet he did not abandon that project. 


010. I translate after the correct readings 620. Koocl mmimm mth L. 
of L : ’^oJumnam, amg^, hamiaaihin iva, 028. Kead with h “bhulaatcm and 
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629. Wlion, tlioB, the band of bravos had obtained the position of confidants 
[with Hariffi]) YhsavnUa, fearing betrayal, quickly reported the matter to the 
king. 

630. ' When the prince heard this, he became alarmed, and did not go that 
day for his meal to his father, though invited through messengers. 

631. As ho did not arrive, his father too abandoned all doubt about that 
affair, and from mental anguish did not tolce food that day along with his 
attendants. 

632. When Thalilmna camo in the morning with his brother, he (Knlasa) 
related to him his misfortune, and putting hja head into his lap wept for a long 
time. 

633. After relating iJie story i-egarding DhmmM(n, ho also said to him in Iho 
course of his confused j'oinarlcs that lie ought to seize him (Dhammata) and give 
him up. 

634. lint the two sons of upoko to him thus on behalf of their 

brother [Dhamraala] ; " Wo iiavo no knowlodgo of his acts." 

635-630, “We two, 0 king, who on the strength of your favour have 
consecrated ourHcdvos to tho protection of those in raisfortuno, and whose 
door is open oven at night for their admission, how should we, 0 lord of the earth, 
though our lives may ho at risk, forsake our younger brother, be he innocent 
or not ? ” 

63?, “ Sliould unfaithfulness towards tho rnlor bo imputod to us on account 
of tho protection [offered] to him, then surely there is no other refugo for us but 
exile.” 

638. When, wooping and bonding their heads down to his feet, the two had 
thus spoken to him, the king with difficulty granted them permission to leave 
[the country]. 

639. Fearing that some one might kill Dhammata on tho way, they took him 
between themselves, and then loft tho country with their troops and horses. 

640. When the palace had hccomo empty on the departure of the sons ol 
Tanvarlfffi, tho king sent for his son and spoke to him with kind words : 

641. “ Since the beginning of things, people iu this world have every- 
where known the son by his famous father.” 

642. “I, on tho contrary, 0 son, am known to all peoplo through you, my 
good son, whose fame haa become ronowuod in all regions of the earth, just as 
Ati-i [is Imown] through [liis son], the moon.” 

638. L roads oorrootly mvedeajrm, 636. L bettor miaktadvSrm. 

688. Bead with L °bliyadkattnp. 688, L has saimluisya tor A mMhSvya. 


KAhkii. 

( a . t ). 1063 - 1089 ). 



Eaia^a 

(a.d. 1O8B.1O80), 


Attack on Ilarvi. 
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643. “ Say, wliy do you wlio are tlie foromeal of Iho o-vcellont, and tvIiosb 
glory is umestrainod, follow the road of the wielcod? ’’ 

641 “ That I have not haaicled over to yon ilio IroaBurcs of your grandfather 
and my own, for that you should not hlamo ino till }'-ou hooi' the reason.” " 

616. “I keep the treasures beeanso I boar in mind that a Idng without 
means falls under the will of his own people as well os of his onemies.” 

646. “After completing the foundation of [iiiy] town, I shall throw upon you 
the burden of the crown and go as an ascetic to FaivJnrMi or to NawUhdm" 

647. “Thus, before long you are to be master of tho throne and the 
treasures. Why do yon aim with all your might at something that does not befit 
the honourable ? ” 

648. “ I do not beliewe what rognos have roporlod to mo regarding yon. Let 
the false rumoui’ he dispelled by a trutbl'nl statonu'iit.” 

640. The king said those words with full purposo, wisliiug from paternal 
affection that lie would deny his action so as to ch'ar himsidf. 

650. For haing ready to pardon him, ho wishod to convince tlio people by his 
mere denial, 

651. But SoA'^a aelaiowledged with rospociful words of assent [tho truth of] 
what his father had said, and rethed, saying that he would stnto the facts through 
a trusted person. 

652. The person whom Ms father sent, he told in emharraasmont -. “ I Avishod 
to do that at the instigation of others,"— and [then] wont home. 

6.53. When the king saw the dejected expression in tho envoy’s face, lie heat 
his head with his hands, and exclaiming: “Woe, 0 son," ordered lihn to be 
attadred. 

654. By the order of the long, who had said that if he (Haraa) wore IdUed, 
he' would cut off his own head, the soldiers halted after merely surrounding his 
residence, 

655. The bravos on the other side, who felt certain of their death, closed tho 
gates, gathered round the prince, and thus spoke to him insulting words ; 

656. “ You wretch, who wildly and heedlessly have played at dangerous 
treason, do you expect to remain alive after having got us Irilled ?” 

657. “ The father will protect you [as] you protected the father. Between 
you there is blood-relationship, but we ore lost.” 

658. “ Fight in our midst, otherwise we slay you. Clearly there is thus no 
chance whatever for you to live.” 

646. L reads for the meaDHigloss 662. L gives the ooraaot reading ma- 

pdvalfi of A. manya° for A samanya°. L has siiavasathm 

647. Read %kaU with L. as emended. 
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6S!). On hearing of this, his own chamberlain {nahattara), Banijalm by 
name, who hal stood before the disb-essad Icing, went to Earsa. 

660. When tho bravos had adinittocl him as one of the household, this 
clever [man] approached the prince and spoke thus, deceiving them all : 

661 . “ 0 son of a Ksattriya woman, evon the [deities which are the] prime 
causes {hwram), after having lived for ever so many world-periods, must by 
necessity follow the will of Fate." 

662. “ Therefore, as unfailing death has now arrived, preserve that pride for 
the sake of which arms are carried." 

663. “ You are young, a noblo Ksattriya, yon are loarned and your renown is 
widespread. Then what advantage do you oxpoot [to gain] by delaying tho 
fight?" 

664. “ With such good companions as those, and with mo to go in front, 
death and vioiory, 0 illustrious ono, nru now [equally] brilliant for you." 

665. " Got up, have your nails, hair and tho rest drossed quickly, and fasten 
[on your head] tho hero’s baud (v/m/mf/a), [which is to bo] tho gmland for the 
marriage \vith tho oolostial maids (Apsaras).” 

666. After speaking thus ho made tho prince, with a harbor, go to the inner 
apartments to bo shaved, while tho bravos complimented him. 

667. At [that] moment he threw down his dagger, jumped up in joy, and 
following behind, bolted firmly [tho door of] those apartments. 

668. Then ho oalled out to the Eajasthnulya from the window: "The prince 
is safe here. Do what is proper for you ! ” 

669. Danger arising from ghosts, planets and the like is removed hy 
herbs, that from enemies by armed forces, that from weapons by aimour. But 
wherever on tho earth danger may arise for kings, it is quickly removed by 
those who ai'e old in wisdom. 

670. Thorenpon the soldiers with tumultuous shouts proceeded to scale tho 
walls, buildings and the rest, in order to penetrate into the prince’s residence. 

671-672. While the bravos, leaving the prince, who was behind the heavy 
doors of the mansion, endoavourod to break out and were falling in their eagerness 
to fight, two or three brave self-rospecting men who were innocent, and had been 
drawn into the affair by being aocidentally present, escaped outside. 

_ 6B9. L gives the namo as Cat}ifaka ; comp, tamrad for iamarSd of the MSS. copied 
vii. 481. from A, this codex itself showing now from 

661. By karatfas are meant here, as the versa 067 onwards a lacuna of one leaf. 1 
gloss of Aj indicates, the five deities cannot find olsewhero tho form tamura for tho 
recognized as suoli in the S'aiva S'astra: usual tmnori, ‘window,’ but the context 
Brakmm, Vifipu, Budm, Isvam, 8adama. clearly requires a word of tliat meaning. 

666. 1 have followed here L, which reads 670. treads Borroctlypj'aviw7{?oBa^. 

■y 


Kat.a4a 

(a.d. 1068-1080). 
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Kau^a 673. After leaving the house, whioh was near the [shriue of] SHryamU- 

(A.v. 1068-10 89). Ijjjgy gyt [tomplc of] SrtiZftnDff, Idlliiig those who opposed 

thorn. 

674. Sahaja, a relative of the king, though protected hj the 'order of 
the king who had regard for his kinsmen, was the first to bo slain among 
them. 

675. A Brahman named Tivtja, a bravo man and a learned one, Rmadeoa, 
who was distinguished by his valour, and Kesin, who was from Kanaka, were 
killed by the opposing soldiers. 

676. Some wretches threw away tlicir arms, sorao killed themselves vrith their 
own hands. Tims they found death, iinprisomneut and otlioi' [pimialunouts] fit for 
cowards. 

bright half of riin.sa in tho yoar [of tlio 
Laiilcika era four thousand one lionth'cd] sixty-fonr (a.d. 1088), tliis riot was 
brought about by tho rogues who had sown onmity bt'iwcon father iiud sou. 

678. Persistent indulgence in exlravagimt expenditure, tho instigation of a 
young and boloved wife, attachment to wicked pmsons, tlio loss of tho former 
affoction on the father's part, quarrelling with a in inis tor, a brother, or with another 
wife of tho father,— those estrange the minds of young princes from their 
fathers. 

679. Thus this prince, owing to tho thonghtlossnoss 1io noquirod in the 
oompaiiy of wiokod men, was thrown into prison, and fell into uiisory though 
accustomed to comforts. 

680. "When he was thrown into prison tho proud Queen Bhumnamati, who 
hod been made a party to the covenant [between father and son] as a surety, 
committed suicide by cutting her tlu’Oat. 

681. The king placed trusted councillors as guards over him, and from 
paternal affection, sent him daily suitable dishes. 

682. The Idng left with him his personal servant, Praydya by name, thinking 
that the latter was incapable of intr^ues, 

683. As to Ear^a, Nonaka, advised the king that he should tako his life or 
eyesight, either himself or through others. 

684. The king, who in depravation of character sank to tho level ol 
animals, abandoned shame and had intercourse with some of his son's wives, just 
as [if they were those] of an enemy. 

673. Begarding the position of these 680, The covenant made between Kala4a 
temples, see notes vh, 180 and vii. 186 sq. and Har^a on Ananta’s death seems to be 

67S. L gives the first name as Triiyfl, alluded to ; comp, vii, 490 sqq, and vii, 788. 

979, Read with L baddhai^ for A bmidhqih , 684, L has rightly ’‘vaikalyat pahdu^o. 
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685. Among those Sugald, the grand-daugliter of King Tulclca, endeavonrodj 
when she had obtained her father-in-law’s favour, to kill her husband 

086. ^ Nonal'ci and she, the two, then consulted together, and induced a wicked 
cook to mix poison into Earsa's food. 

687. When Fraydga learned this from the mouth of another cook, he got his 
master to refrain from the food which those [two] had sent. 

688. WTien Earsa heard that the two dogs to which this food had been given 
for a test had died, he gavo up the hope of life. 

689. As he believed that his father had arranged this for his secret execution, 
he henceforth left the dishes, day by day, after merely touching them. 

690. Ho kejit himself alive only with food of some sort which Prayuga always 
secured from outside. 

691. Whon tho king hoard the report of the cooks as to his not taking the 
food, ho scut for Prayuga and iiKijuirod about the reason of this [oonduotj. 

692. IIo related tho whole story of tho poisoning, without mentioning tho 
two instigators and tho cook, and that his master know himself of it. 

693. Subsetpiontly, though his father had tho cooks changed, the piinoo ate 
nothing but what Vrayuga brought. 

694. As all wore against him, ho took every day which he passed in that [prison], 
as a gain, without ooncerning himself about those [days which might ho] in store, 

096. In the meantimo there took place suddenly an unhoard-of change for the 
worse in tho king’s conduct, which foreboded his end. 

696. He destroyed first the copper image of Suiya, called Tdmrasvdmin, and 
also seized without fear tho brass images from the Vihnras. 

697. The dissolute king in his cruelty disi’egardod [all] rules of honourable 
conduct, [and went so far as] to seize the property of those [who died] without 
issue. 


(A.D. 10G3-1089). 


698. Then he became suddenly afflicted with vital exhaustion which was final iiuics 

brought on by ovor-indulgonce in sensual pleasures, [and which] made it manifest 

that he was suffering under a curse. 

699. When he was about to prepare for the consecration of sacrificial cups in 
a S'iva temple, blood from his nose dropped into the cup of Mahdhdla, 

700. This snddon bad omen could not in the least be stopped by the applica- 
tion of remedies, but on the contrary increased. 


686. L oonfimB the ementlation in the seemeto have made a system of the melting 
text by reading bhartur vadhdrthini. down of sacred images ; comp. vii. 1091 sqq., 
680. L has rigliUy siWam. 1344. _ , .. . .i 

695. Bead with L sudam to 'palapya. 699. Comp, regartog tho rite of the 

696. Buddharimages are likely to be kumihaprati^iltdf note iv, 699 ; tor Mahdmla, 
meant here. Har^a in his financial difflonlties iv. 103, 



3M BAJATARAl^GtWT, [VIl. 701, 

Kau^a 701, By this contimml flow of blood his hoalth waned, and gradually he 

(a.b. 100 S.I 080 ), eoniinod to his bed in the inner [apartments], 

702. By defootivo digestion and other ailments his body bocamo weak iu 
strength and flesh, and earao to losomblo Iho moon when vodiiood to the 'sixteenth 
poi’t of its orb. 

Wfam brought from 703, He wished to bestow the crown on Harsa, but tlien noticing the 

opposition of the ministers, he had Utharset hrought from the Zoham hills in 
order to have him inarrgurated, 

704. All persons, high and low, ho presented with gifts on his death-bed, bnt 
not the wives of Ms seraglio, being influenced by jenJousy. 

705, He ashed the minislors to bring up ilar^a, saying that ho would send 
him out of the country after granting [him] luoiioy. 

70C, They, however, sent away the former guards, jmt ou 'nmkhuras from 
Lohara to watch him, and delivered him to IJiharga, 

707. The latter hod tho omooiatud [Ilarsa] taken out of tho dancing-hiill 
{iiufijcmaii^a^m) and imprisoned in Iho hall of lour columns {faliOistcmblui), 
separated from his friends. 

708. The Icing, knowing in hia helpless ooudilion that his lifo was about to 
escape, hurried to proceed to a Ta’tha to die. 

709. In tho belief that tho god [Surya] was angerod by tho destruction of 
tho [image of] Tdmrasvdmin, he proceeded to take refuge ut [the temple of] 
Mdrtdii^a, to save Ms life. 

710. He therefore left Yijayalesetra, wMoh bestows [upon those who die there] 
final beatitude, and impelled by foar started for that [Tirtha], though he was a 
worsMpper of S'iva, 

711. The official who when he has got his post tMnks the whole universe a 
straw, cries and bends down oven before the female seiwants of tho household when 
he feels pain. Shouting and filled with foohsh notions from I’coeiving much wrong 
advice, what false steps wiU he not take, ohild-hke, when Ms end is nigh? 

712. The pride [which he had before shown] in the instructions of Ms G-uius, 
was rendered ridiculous by auoh cowardly submission more befitting miserly 
wretches and the IBce. 

713. On the third day of the bright half of Marga^rsa, in the evemng, the 
king got from Ms bed into a litter and started to die. 

703, Head with L uthcar^m, 711. L rightly mfirJchafnani, °vpadfiadhP. 

706. L rightly Urn for A tend”, 71S. An alluMon is iimde here to lha king's 

'700. Begarding tho famous shrine of fotmer initiation into Tantra and S'aiva lore, 
S!i)ya-Martmfi}a at Mat an, see note iv. 192. whioh makes his late conversion to Vai?uava- 

'710. The oorrect reading maheharo, con- worship contemptuous ; see vii. 279 sqq. 
jectured by Dm’gapr., is found in L. 7^^®' Esed talpad, with ]j, 
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714. Wliilo tho soimds of tho kettlo-cbams drowned the wails of tlio 
people, lie set out by tbo wator-roule in boats, along with his ministers and 
seraglio. 

715. *'’ When there remainod yet one-fourth of the following day he arrived 
before the feet of Mdrtancla, and offered for the preservation of his life a gold 
image [of the god]. 

716. As in his suffering he was looking out eagerly for his older son, without 
his orders being obeyed by his attendants, his misery inereased. 

. 717. Sighing deeply, he listened through tho open door to the singers who 
ontsido sang an air composed by Jlana. 

718. That at tho approach of death thoir power of eoinniand dwindles away, 
just as tho power of quick inovoment [is lust] in a dream, that, indeed, outs Idngs 
to the quick, and iiieri’iiHus tbo pains caused by tho doatli-strugglo. 

719. After bo had roquostod that gifts bo mado to tho people and to his 
eldest son, and while he was giving instructions to Uilearm, his tonguo became 
heavy. 

720. As ho was again and again uttering indistinctly [the name] Ilar^a, 
Nomha, in order to ooncoal [tho king’s] real thought, hold a mirror {cidarh) before 
liim. 

721. This ho pushed back with a smilo, biting his lips, shaking his head, and 
murmuring something ; then ho kopt silent for two and a half days. 

722. Then when the last breath was near, he colled tho ministers by 
a gesture, and had himself carried by them, recognizing [his desire], before the 
[imago of] Mclrtdnfla. 

723. Having enjoyed life for forty-nine years, he reached his end on the sixth 
day of the bright half of Margasirsa in the year [of the Lanldka era four thousand 
one hunitred] sixty-five (a.d. 1089). 

724. Mammanikd and six other wedded queens, as well as a concubine called 
Jaymatl, followed him [into death], 

725. But the whole of womankind was disgraced by his favourite concubine 
named Kayya. 

726. If she did not remember that her lord had given her the foremost 
position in tho whole seraglio, no matter, let her not remember it : because she was 
of low origin. 


ICAT.AjA. 

(A u. 1063-1089). 


Kalaia'a cloAtli 
(A.D. iota). 


714-715. Tho usual route from Vijaye- 
^vara (Vij'bro^ to the temple of MartCijcJa, 
lies by the vitasta to bolow Amntndg 
(Islamabad), and henco across the alluvial 
plateau for a distance of about five nules. 

Bead with Jipraptaii sa. 


720. Nonaka pretends 'to mistake the 
name Sarsa for the word adarsa ; seo gloss 
of A, 

721, L reads ftimwa (for Km ajti), which 
taken as an ufprek^d figure would mean that 
the king did not utter even a murmur, 



(a.d. 10(53-1089). 


UlKABSi 

(A., D, 1080). 


320 BAJATABAilUUSlI. LVH. 72?. 

72?. Bill it caiiscjs us pain that slio, 8iibso()iiontly residing nsar Vijaya- 
Jc^etra, became the conoubme of a village olfieial. 

728. Ilor body, -wbicb a king bad mijoyctl, and wliicli ooiitinuod comforts bad 
bcautifiod, she yielded up to a villager. Shame upon womon of lov?ly mind 1 

729. While all ministers wero taken up with tlio coronation of UikaT^a, 
the grateful Yrnnam alone performed tire funeral rites for the king. 

730. On the one side there rose the sound of music [accompanying] the 
coronation ceremony, together with joyful songs, on tho other the din of tb£ 
funeral music, together with wails. 

731. Than Fijayamcdla, King Kama's son from tho Qiioou Padmm'l, placet 
himself in opposition to his brother. 

732. To him King JJthavaa promised tho samo daily allowanoo which hi: 
father had granted to Jlanadeva. ' 

733. To inspire oonfidenco, ho mado certain fondal ohiofs and ministers 
sureties, and gave an allowanoo to Jayardja, n sou of 

734. Kicklc young womon, witli tears in thoir oyos, yot look ohont for 
other means [of living] ; sons, while in front of tlio vory pyro, tliHouss [affairs 
connected with] tho property. Having noted a liuiulrod times such cuncoru at the 
death of others, yot there are, 0 wondor, dull-minded persons who aoonmulate 
wealth by evil means for the sake of ’(vivos, children and othors. 

735. Then the new king in his splendour made his way into the City, but not 
into tho heart of the citizens, who longed for //orya’s rise [to power]. 

736. Though it was the day of his advent to the throne, it did not appear to 
the people as such, being spoilt by the absence of joy, just as a festive day [docs 
not appear as such] to a person suffering from illnosB. 

737. Sar^adem, who had been thrown into a fresh prison in tho hal] of four 
columns {catuhstwmbha) when his sick father set out to die, did not take food on 
that day. 

738. On the next day, as he kept in mute grief like a wanderer who has lost 
his companions, he was induced with difficulty by the retjuests of the Thalskuras 
to ttdee food. 

739. They also promised to got him the throne in their own land, saying that 
he (TJtkarsa) did not deserve to mlo both kingdoms in his single person. 

740. Having thus been assured of their sympathy, he heard of his father’s 
death, and on the following day, while keeping a fast, was informed of a’s 
arrival. 

729. For Vamana, sea vii. 668, throne had hacoma united with tlie latter 

789, The Thakkuras refer to JLohariC) kingdom , comp, vii, 260, 703. 
which by tftkarja’s elevation to the Easmir 
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741. Whi'lo ■with liis flowing lenis lie was, [as it were], offering lianflfnls of 
water as an oblation [to tbe Pitrs], bis yonnger brother, the king, sent wortl to him 
by messengers that be sboubl batiro. 

742j^ While bo took his bath, tbe king was preparing for the coronation 
ceremony, and there arose the sound of the music [accompanying the] Abhisoka, 
together with shouts : " Be victorious." 

743, He being versed in [interpreting] omens, knew by this good omen that 
he would obtain the rogal dignity, [just as] by the flash of lightning [one knows the 
coming of] thunder. 

744. Henceforth favourable omens bogan to present themselveB day by 
day before him whose roign was approaching. Just as [if they were] his 
attendants. 

745-746. Whan bis brotbor sent mossongora to induce him to partake of food, 
ho dismissed tlioin with tho niossago : “ Lot the king exilo mo after sotting me 
free. I would talro a oovmiant on an oath by saorod libation (/cosa) not to 
oppose him. Othorwiso T seek doalb by refusing food.” 

747. Tbo king then made a fiilso promise, and sending envoys with kind 
words, indnood him to Lake tho oath hy sacrod libation and to partako of food. 

746. Tho Icing, when asked by him [for bis release], always said that be 
would do it the next day, and by this procrastination roused in him apprehensions. 

740. Thereupon he (Ilarsa) sent rraydgaha secretly to Vijayamalla, after 
placing in liis band his own ear-ring in [token of his] tinst. 

750. He (Prayaga) spoke to him: “Your unfortunate elder brother speaks to 
you in these very words : ‘ While you are the prince royal and ho (Utkarsa) is 
king, I wither away in captivity.’ ” 

751. He (Yijayamalla) thought long over it in distress, and replied : “How 
would tho politic king do this at my bidding ? ’’ 

752. “ Notwithstanding, I shall use all possible efforts to free you. You, on 
the other hand, should carefully protect your life." 

753. With this message he sent him back to Earsadeva, and thought about 
means for effecting that object. 

754. TJthar§a, as if stupefied hy the gods, made after his advent to the throne 
no effort suitable for putting affairs in order. 

766. He did not question Eandar^a and the others about state business, 
though it was he who had given them posts, nor did he transact it himself. 

741. Persons wboareproventedfroin attend- 748. L reads fodartAy/imanffi, as emended, 

ing their parents' funersS, are required to bathe 760. I prefer to read with L r^'nyo° and 

on receiving the news of the latter, just like lusySna for A rajye, hioyamo. 
those who return from the huming-^ound. 


Utkabhi 
(a.u. lOSo). 
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Utkabs*. 756 . Tlie only daily ooctxpation of tlio king was to inspect Iko hoards of tlis 

treasury and to weign tliam. 

757. Far-sighted people beeanio certain of his avaricious oharooter, from the 
fact that he did either what cost nothing, or pondered ovor the cost. 

758. The wives of his father, who wore difficult to keep in check, spread the 
story of his greediness heoause he gave them food with Mudga. 

759. Miserly like a priest [kotHya) and of mean character in his actions, 
he was not liked by the people, who are [eager] to have mastors of large minds. 

lyayamoffa’s dopdi^ 760 . Yijayamallck, who did not receive from the greedy [Inng] his fixed 
allowance, was then in his anger preparing to leave the country. 

761. In order to protect himself, ho asked all those who had boon surotios to 
accompany him, and those roodily went with him. 

702. Wlmu after his doparturo from tho City ho stopped for ono night at 
Lavaiwtaa, the solrbors in tho force of the surotios camo ovor to his sidu. 

763-704. “ If you go whilo Ilarsa is in fottors, tho king has altainod his 
object. Thevoforo it is propor for you to go aflor yon liavo frood him from his 
captivity.” Wlien they with raised (uins thus urged him on, tho prince turned 
bade and marched in tho morning for tho City. 

iiWiig itiiuTonroi 7 Q 5 , gome Dilmaras, loo, when they hoard that ho had turned back for this 

Ilai'Vi. . ) » j 

purpose, joined him. 

766-769. Madliurdvada, the commander of tlio cavalry, had, as he had been 
one of the sureties, sent his son Naya to escort the prince when he wished to leave. 
As the faithful [Naga], who did not desert the king's side, was proceeding with 
some mounted men by the route of Paimapura to [join] tho king, be was 
delayed by evil omens, and before he had reached the City, the fast-mai’cliing prince, 
whom good omens had encouraged, was investing the palace and burning the 
houses with his troops, who had fixed firebrands at the points of their darts. 

770. Prince Jayamja, too, deserted the king as he was moving out to battle, 
and joined his (Yijayamalla’a) side. 

771, The two princes, keeping together, speculated as to what his (TJtkarsa’s) 
course would be, just as two young poets [might speculate as to the course] of a 
poet famous for his diction. 

767. I translate according to L 762. L reads madliyastlmainyatuayagre, 

mmaryayerm. probably for °aainySi ta^ayre. 

s/768. is tile PAaseotus ilfunyo, a cere- Regarding the position of Zava^tsd/ see 

mon pulse much cultivated in Kairair under note t. 329. 

the name of ilifMBy. Comp. Lawbbnob, FoW^j 766-769, In order to get a proper sense, 
p 338. The dal made with it is not regarded we must read with L in verse 766 rajaaiinor^ 
as a favourite dish by well-to-do people. yiyasor yaih fnad^asthad, and in 769 ^S/ay^'o° 

760. h deaad oantmi. 770. Read with 1 and 

761. L te cdpi. Compare vii. 783. 771. Read with L sahaiiMtau, 
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772. Hs (Vijayamallft) liad tLon tie stables of tbe elephants, buffaloes, etc., 
set on fire by lus soliliors, who declared that they would not go until Har^a was 
set free. 

773*574. Eespoctable citizens too said ; “ Let War^ad&va be crowned, who 
showers gifts like the cloud which is to drown the world. Let this ayaricious 
KhaSa, who is like a shopkeeper, be turned out of the kingdom." Then they went 
to Hwrm and coyered him in his prison with flowers thi’own through the openings 
of the windows. 

775. While this tumult arose Jlar^a despatched the T'kakkuras, and made 
the force of the king, whose troops had been defeated, take up a neutral 
position. 

776. Having thus inflicted this injury on liis enemy [Uikarsa], though 
still in prison, ho then with limbs trembling from oxoitomont, addressed thorn 
thus ; 

777. “ I am to-day in fearful danger, so release mo from my fetters. Else 
for certain evil will befall [ran] from tho king." 

778. Wliilo they oousuHod together again and again upon these words, lacks 
fell upon tho gnto from outside tho building. 

779. And a loud voice was heard : “On what perfidy are these rascals bent? 
Eie, ifhakkuras, open the door ! ’’ 

780. Then as the Thukkuros were frightened, Har^a, courageously dis- 
regarding the danger, got tho door opened himself. 

781. His lifo kept only in his eyes, when he saw marching up sixteen 
soldiers of the guard {mrilca) from LoJiara who came to kill him. 

782-786. These had been despatched by Uthar^a, to kill him, after he had 
heard again and again the advice which Nonaka gave him, that all this danger 
would cease the moment Ihr^a’s head was out off and exposed. Then as he 
reflected on what ha should have to do thereafter, he recognized that moment 
that he (Harsa), if not killed, might yet some day be of use. As they were going, 
he [therefore] gave them the order : “ Eelieve the Tkakkuras on guard and kiU 
him if I should send this ring as a sign. But if this [other ring] is sent, then set 
him free from prison.” After saying this, he showed them the two rings on his 
hand, and told them to make sure of delaying [the execution], [It was for this] 
that they did not strike him at once after relieving the 'J’hakkui'as. 


ITteaiisa 
(A.D. 1089;. 


778. L rightly v&ddbhili, for A vadinalt. 

773. Eegarding tho tormK7mao as applied 
to the rulera of Lohara, see note vi. 176. 

778. Eoad with L dviiri gyMd. 

779. L has ca for A m. 

781. The moaning of tlie term mrika is 


douhiful ; it may he derived from vara , ' fixed 
time,’ i.e . ' turn of duty.’ 

788-786. The text of these verses 
booomes clear if we read with L in 783 
eoMa and vimeata, and in 786 
yaJee. 



Utk\iis\ 
(ab. lOHt) . 
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787. He (Harsa) called eaeli of them by biB name, offered them betel, and 
mado tiem take tbeir place in front of liim. 

788. They felt ashamed at this hospitable reception, and, -when taking betel, 
let go their weapons from their hands and the intent of murder from their 'minds. 

789. Speech (gfo) brings wealth, creates fame, removes sin, and indeed 
procures friendship even from the enemy; with every word {fratipadem) it follows 
paths which are agreeable to the wise. Eesembling the cow of plenty, what 
misfortune can it not put right? 

790. The prince spoke to them: "Why do you stand as if ashamed? 
Servants are always free from guilt when executing their masters’ orders.’’ 

791. “Yet you may delay, in order to watch the wonderful course of 
affairs, how, they will change from moment to moment,” 

792. “As up in heaven the small clouds change, assuming the appeoi'anco 
of elephants, panthers, beasts of prey, snakes, horses and other [animals],— just 
thus [change] the waves of emotion in tho heart of men, undergoing [in turn] 
transitions between kindliness and harshness as tlie moments vary.” 

793. “ Therefore, as I stay horo accommodating myself to ovoi^ moment, so 
you too may keep watching what shall be tho next task.” 

794 “ Or [it may bo that] such dangers to tho life producing changes of 
sentiment are [destined] for persons about to ascond the throne.” 

795. “The heat of summer becomes more oppressive when rain is near, 
The darkness of night becomes denser on the approach of morning. Thus, too, 
when exceptional good fortune of overwhelming splendour appears for a person, 
receding ill-luck increases tho vehemence of its afflictions.” 

796. Spealiing in this fashion, he related to them stories of virtuous persons 
which had a happy issue and bore a resemblance to his own story, while he 
gathered a good omen from the course of his breath. 

797. In order to gain time, ho related to them the story about Eariscandra, 
in which ho brought out the essential points by clear incidental remarks, 

798. Owing to his skUl, it was not noticeable that he was [at the same time] 
endeavouring to gratify them, to protect himself and to seoure news from 
outside. 

799. In the meantime ever new plans arose with regard to him, and royal 
Fortune and the goddess Edli came and went a hundred times. 

789. The word go is intended to be taken means of divination are treated at length in 
here also in its usual meaning of ' cow’ ; the texts like the Smrodaya (Jammu MSS. Nos, 
verse must be understood as referring equally 2928, 890^. 

to the latter. 797. For the story of Hariiicandra, see 

786. The various forms of breath as e.g. Marlca^iya IBur,, iz. 82 sqq. 
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fiOO. EocauBo King; Utharm often tlionglit of letting liim free, and [as often] Uiicabba 
gave orders to difloront aitoiuknta to kill him. (i .B. i080 ). 

8Q1. Eut Avhou ho gave the order for his death, he forgot to send the ring Attompts to oxoruie 

, . ° “ Ilaria. 

[ffhioh "ffas to bo] the token. lionoe the guards did not carry out what his 
jnessengers told tliom. 

802. When he found that they had gone in -vain, he remembered the arrange- 
ment regarding the token, and sent thereupon the Riijaputra S'ura, son of 

803. At the moment he was putting the token into his hand, fate willed 
that he made a mistake, and the rings got exohangod. 

804. The lord of the SinLlhii-lainX (Jayadratha), the supporter of [the raoo 
of] Vi'ddha'ImUra, had his own lioad cut off througli the very boon wliich ho liad 
obtained for tiro ontting off of auothor’R hoiul. King B'niUhjudki was, imlood, 
struck down in haltlo hy liis own divino maco. What is iuloiulod to servo for 
protection, that very thing may, by tlio will of fate, bring about destruction. 

805. I'lms the king soonrod rather Iiia dostraotion [instead of sirfoty] hy 
forgetting oiio token and then suhatituting the other [for it]. 

806. By tho familiar ways of lfar.^a the guards soon hecamo his woll- 
wiahers, and opposed to Uilctir.vb’n oommaiids. 

807. WhouS'iHvi apiuMachod the gate in violent excitement, they thought 
that he had come for his execution, and were preparing to kill him with their 


808. When they opened the fold of the door they saw in his hand the ring, 
and jumping in joy camo up with him to Uarsa. 

809. When they bent their heads down to his feet and asked him to go 
out, tho prinoo stood for a short time iu thought, not foaling assured. 

810. At that time Vijayamalla believed that Ear^udeva had heeu lolled, and 
in his fury fought with still more excessive courage. 

811. He was about to sot fire to tho palace wheu the followers of the king 
stopped him with difficulty by calling out ; "Your elder brother lives." 

812. Thereupon the king immeiliately sent to him Supak, Earsa’a wife, 
with her husband’s earring, to assure him. 

799, Kali, a form of Durgfi, is liore piil Mahablilrata, vn. cxlvi. 106 sqij. and vii. 
into relation witli Kdla, the god of death. xoii. 41 sqq., rasp. 

801. To be read with L taioktuh, Hi^lhan 806. The gloss of A, explains tho_ rare 
na, word alihijatwa by its EjS. derivative, db'zm, 

803. L gives tho name as Satifa, A as ‘ fainiiiatity.’ . , . , 

Stttva, which can scarcely be right. 811. Tho emendation te'ffrajcih for Ate mijalf, 

804. Eoad with L vrddhdkfattradhara- as proposed in Ed., b confirmed hy L tegilia- 
dkara^i an epithet of Jayadratha. Tho stories jai^. The latter is a misreading lor te ’gi'cyalf, 
of loj/aAratna and ^mtayudha are told in tho easily explained in S'srada characters. 



VlKKUIfk 

(a,d. 108 D). 
Jlaria's Uboratiau. 
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813. When the prince saw her, he abstained from burning [the palace], and 
the king thought that Earsa's liberation would rranove the danger. 

814. Nona, Prasastakalasa and other ministers then went themselves, and 
after freeing Earm from hia fetters, made him leave his prison. 

SIS. With difSculty this invitation proceeded from their moutlis, after havuig 
come and gone like the breath departing at the point of death. 

816. Earm, however, covered with the flowers which the citizens showered 
[on him], mounted a horse and proceeded with the ministers to the Idng, who was 
still in the fi.ght. 

817. After a greeting, the king, his younger brother, spoke to him : “ Come 
back after making your brother [Vijayamalla] withdraw. Then we arrange what 
is suitable.” 

818. When he (Harsa) had agreed to this and had started ho (Utkarsa) left 
the scene of the fighting, and proceeded with the ministers into tlie treasury 
where the gold and other [valuables] were kept. 

819. When Vijayamalla saw Ear^adeva by his side, who had escaped from 
[so] great a danger, he became for a moment motionloss with joy. 

820. Then he made obeisance to his feet, and he (Harsa) again rnisod him up 
and embraced him. Many things the helper and the helped had to tell [each 
other]. 

821-822. A trusted person then spoke secretly to Vijayamalla ; “ Have 
that one (Harsa) first put out of the way. Then killing Utkarsa, you will bo 
king, without a rival.” The faithful Vijayamalla did not accept this advice, 
but Hcm' ja recognized it from the hints he noticed, and for a moment he stood 
trembling. 

823. Eesembling a bird deprived of its wings, he protected his person, which 
between hia two brothers was like a prey between two falcons, by roaming about 
on horseback. 

824. When the forest-fire has passed away owing to the downpour of the near 
cloud, the tree is threatened by the lightning ; he who has escaped from the 
crocodile’s throat, must fear to get drowned in the ocean. Thus fate soon 
creates a fresh terror for the person who has warded off a danger, in order 
that he may realize the sweetness of the good fortune which he is to enjoy 
afterwards. 

825. While he was pretending to give exercise to hia horse, [and was thus] 

815. L reeds hleSena (for A iokena) end L, which reads hatvotkar^ik and harsaa tat 
bahihi kfai^t tatthau tu, 

8S0. Bead with L 8S3. Bead with L 

821-8SS. The proper text is restored by 8S6. ' Bead with L rakfantam. 
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proteoting Ms lifo, sorao of Ms own people who had learned the slate of things, 
joined him on foot. 

826. Then, after oonstilliug for a short time with Vijay/imallci, he went 
to the kmg to annonnee the cessation of hostilities. 

827. As he left the priiico, and had anived before the residence [of the king], 
Vijayasmha stopped him from entering. 

828. He said : “Having escaped, why do yon again go to die, 0 impmdent 
one ? G'o and seat yourself without fear on the tMrone ! ” 

829. As he spoke thus, his sorvants brought the throne from tho treasury, 
and Har^adova imiuodiatoly nsoauded it. 

830. And there came heforo Mm Siigahi, Mdiug by boldness her great offence, 
to claim her position as tho chief (pieon. 

Bin. Tho rumour ofliis coronation mado tho councillors assomhlo from all 
sides, as tho thunder of tlio cloud [uttraots] tho Catalca birds. 

832, The cunning Vljnmiitmha, too, dragged who had booomc 

distressed on hearing this nows, fwm that hall and lod him to another 
maiiHion, 

8.3,3, Deprived of Jiia dignity, and followed by few, lio was seen passing boforo 
King [TIarsa], who was in tho aasombly hall. Wlioso greatness is lasting? 

831. As ho ontorod that building, Vijnyadmha posted guards outside, and 
reported to tho king tluit he had executed this task. 

835. Tho king brought to his side the Thaklcuras with whom he had become 
familiar in his prison, aud got rid of tho danger ffom Vijayamalla, by having 
their soldiers posted before [him]. 

836. He too (Vijayamalla), when he heard that Ms elder brother liad 
ascended the throne, was going towards Mm, [but] the latter’s messengers con- 
ducted Mm quickly, in a respectful manner, to Ms own quarters. 

837. Wlion the king then saw that that [prince’s] soldiers had come before 
liim, he, with politic sense, had Mm that very moment brought into his 
presence. 

808. With folded hands he rewarded him for Ms trouble, saying : “ You have 
given me my life and kingdom." 

839. Through the favour of fate his woll-directed policy at once brought thus 
the kingdom to rest. 

840. The new Mug, though ho yet retained the clothes he had worn in 
Ms prison, shone forth on his throne by the digmty wMch enveloped [him]. 


TjTJfABSA 
(i ,0.1089). 


lUntiA 

(a.d. 1090-1101). 


B37. For Tijayadihha, see vii. 680. 
8?6. Bead with L m/o jtarham, 


830, Bead with L ratyaimh tad rSJyatk, 
840. B has mhiSsane sa, 
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[Vn.841. 


Habsa 

(*.x>. 1089-1101). 


suil'ido 
(A.I.. 10119 ), 


841. At the end of the day, tired out by such violent emotions, ho who had 
effected his rise fell doivn on his couch, just like [a load-earner] who has put 
down his load. 

842. Looking, as it were, at this vanity of all things, he did not find lihero the 
relief of sleep, though he kept his eyos closed. 

843. Vthai'sn, however, who had fallen into captivity by a stratagem, was 
asking advice from his councillors. Ho had scolded others, when Nonuha spoke to 
him these harsh words ; 

844. "0 king, you did not do what you wore advised in tho morning. 
Hear what is appointed regarding [thy] future, which has fallen through this want 
of wisdom." 

845. “ To-day you delivered him who was in fottors to thoso who oat food- 
remnants ; to-morrow, howovor, he will dolivor you into tlio hands of thuao who 
feed on dog’s meat." 

846. “ Hence what oilier roftigc is tliero at prosont but duatk ? Kven this 
has bocomo difficult for us to reach since wo abamloucd fighting," 

847. “ Or do not tho onemios show that refined skill in reviling, which 
Qxomoiates deeply at the time when one has to touch the fruits of dofoat ? " 

848. “ The device which yon employed, without thinking of its danger, has 
lost everything at once and within a moment." 

849. " Even a small mischief, if repaired without skill, broalcs out again by a 
hundred oponinge, just os an old garment [when repaired] with a noodle." 

850. Whan he (Utkarsa) heard this, he left thoir midst and wont into an 
inner apartment with the concubine called Sahajd. 

851. Telling her that he would slop there for his evening prayer, ho remained 
for a short time quite alone behind a curtain, 

852. Then, as ha had no arms, in his desperation he applied a pair of scissors, 
[used] for cutting cloth, to liia throat, and out the vital arteries. 

853. As the scissors fell on the ground with a thud, Sahajd became alarmed 
and saw the blood oozing forth from behind the curtain. 

854 Then sho saw him with the head hanging down and the thick blood 
flowing from it, just as when the minerals ooze out of the highest crag of a hill 
which has been struck by lightning. 

855. The noble conduct which she then displayed makes women who are 
holoved by their husbands carry their heads higher even to this day. 


843. Read with L Sk^ipymyan. caste, are alluded to, who act as eieoii- 

846. The oorreot roadragB aro those of L tioners. 
adhyai'pi^ (foi A adhySksipo) and Siamailibii- 849, Compare tho simile in vii, 384. 

emSA OaijdaJa^, or other poiple of low 858. L'has priifavahaa {tor prayavahSu). 
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856-857. Night leaves the moon [her husband] somewhere when he wanes, 
and moves away, while dawn follows tho footsteps of the sinking sun. Nor this 
reason wise mon, remombering that love may vary in the end, should not for 
certain blame or praiso woman. [Thus it came] that while their origin, social 
position and their love for their [respective] lords were alike, the conduct of 
Kayyd and of Sahiijd deserved blame and praise [respectively]. 

858, She too had been a dancing girl attached to a temple, He had seen her 
on the danoing-stage, and had taken her as a concubine into the royal seraglio. 

869. She made her love shiuo forth brilliantly, just as [if it were] gold, 
by entering tho pyre after smearing thickly over her limha the blood of her lover, 
[which resembled] liquefied rod chalk (f/a/nVea). 

860. When she had boon a courtesan, she had been favoured also by 
Earmlcva. 'I’hough ho, Ihoroforo, wished her [to remain alivo], sho did not 
renouuco death, 

861. lie (lTlkar.Ha) w.as in his twenty-fourth year and had been king for 
twenty-two days, wlion ho died. After having been left for one night, ho was 
cremated in tho morning. 

862. Also somo quiok-oyod [hulios] of his seraglio, who had been on the 
Loham hill, soon followed his footsteps by the path of fire. 

863-866. Wlien the king’s followers wero disarming his oounoillors, T^onaka, 
desiring death, refused for a short time to give up his sword, whereupon 
rraiantalmlasa, who holougod to his own baud, spoke to him thus : “ Who else 
besides ourselves could be the king’s ministers? In [a few] days therefore he 
will set us free. Considering this, you ought not to throw away your life." Then 
he made him deliver up his sword, and gave up his own. 

866. JVona[/i’a], Silhdra, BkaUdra, PrcKOstalcalaSa and the rest were then 
put in fetters and imprisoned by JJarsadeva, 

867. In this fashion that wonderful overthrow of a king was effected by 
JIarsadeva in a single day, just as [ifho had been] Fate. 

868. Many are the kings whom [my narrative has dealt with] some way or 
another and passed on. [But] now, 0 ill-luck, a path has beeu reached which 
is hard to traverse for tjio understanding. 

869-873. How is it to be related, that story of King Uar^a which has seen 
the rise of all onterpriscs and yet tolls of all failures; which brings to light 
all [kinds of] settled plans and yet shows the absence of all policy ; which 


Hassa 

(A,n, 1089.11011 


nescriptim of liar 
ohnmotei. 


8B6. Eagarding Kayyd, comp, vii, 726 aqq. L reads '‘gairikasyanda°. 

859, Rod chalk {gatriha) is used in melt. 86S. L better eamarpipat. 

ing gold to give it greater brilliancy. 868. h correctly ^otVihodaynlmtraiih 
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Hiim 

(A,n. 1089-1101), 


displays an excoasive [aasertion of the] inling power and yot lias witnessed 
excossivo disregard of orders ; wlioli [tells] of oxoossive abundance of 
liberality and of [equally] excessive porsistoiice in confiscation; whioli gives 
deHght by an abundant [display of] compassion and shocks by the superabundance 
of murders; which is rendered charming by the redundance of pious works and 
soiled by tho superabundance of sins ; which is attractive on all sides and yet 
repulsive, worthy of praise and deserving of blame; which sensible men must 
magnify and doride, regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at ; which is to bo 
blessed and to be condemned, worthy of memory and yet to be dismissed from the 
mind ? 

874. Surely he must have been born from atoms of light. How otherwise 
could he have been, even for tho groat, diifioult to look at, just like tho sun ? 

875. An appoarance like his is not to bo seen anywhcro among mortals or 
gods. But if the wise were to look out for liim [they would soo him] among tho 
chiefs of the demons. 

870-878, Ho wore earrings which flashed like the reflected image of tho sun; on 
Ms round, broad head-dress was fixed a high diadem ; ho used to look around lilce 
a pleased lion ; his bushy beard was hanging down low ; his shoulders were like 
those of a hull, his arms great, aud his body of a dark-roddish complexion ; ho had a 
broad obest with a narrow waist, and his voice was deep Hke thunder. Thus oven 
superhuman beings would have lost [before him] their presence of mind. 

879. At the palace gate [simhadvdm) he hnng np great bells in all four 
directions, to be informed by their sound of thoso who had come with the desire of 
making representations. 

880. And when he had once heard their plaintive speech, he fulfilled theii’ 
desire [as qniokly] as the cloud in tire rainy season [fulfils] that of tho Cataka birds. 

881. Nobody in his com’t was seen without brilliant dress, without gold 
ornaments, with a small following, or without a resolute bearing. 

882. At that gate of the king’s palace at which people from vai’ious nations 
presented themselves, the riches of all countries seemed always to be piled up. 

883. In the king’s palace, councillors, chamberlains and other [attendants] 
moved about without number, adorned with golden chains and bracelets. 

884. While thus displaying the lustre of his new sovereignty, the king 
regarded the opinion of Vifayumalla just as that of a G-uru. 

885. As his word was followed by the grateful king, Ms assembly was 
thronged with followers Kke that of the king himself. 


873. Bead with L 881. The lacuna of A is filled hy L 

874. L jjfifeua (foe A praaave) gives the vigatotadho, 

right sense. 88S. L loiter nSniHanapadaSiite. 
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886. Hs (Ilaraa) diil not pay apooial regard to his own [pei'sonal] servants, 
and guarding against any suhvorsion of the established order of things, bestowed 
the state ofiSces upon liis father’s ministers. 

887. Jle placed Kandarpa in charge of the ‘ Gate,’ Madam in chief command 
of the army (liampana), and others like Vijaijasmha and the rest, each in his own 
[previous] post. 

888. When his wrath was appeased, he set Prmstakalasa and the rest free 
from prison, and employed them in their own [former] posts. 

889. The ministor Nonalca, however, and his millc-hrothor he had executed on 
the pale, as ho romomhcred with anger their very numerous offences. 

890. But from time to time, when matters grow difficult, ho remombered that 
he (Nonaka) had been [a man] of a largo mind and dovotod to his master, and he 
felt regret. 

891. A capable porHon is useful somolimos, oven if he has committed 
offences. The firo whicli lias buniud down Iho houso, offers assistanco for 
preparing the inoal. 

892. VmlM((a was put to death on the pale by the kiug’a servants, after 
cutting off his ears and nose in iho prosonce of his wife. 

893. In his prosperity, ho (llarsii) bestowod rich gifts on liis servants who had 
ooine out of captivity, just as the tree blossoming in Caitra [gives rich food] to the 
black bees which emerge from tho holes in the ground. 

894. Bunna, tho son of Vajm and grandson of Ksema, who was a descendant 
of Bakka, was togetlier with his younger brother raised to the chief rank among 
the ministers. 

895. When the king went on a journey, and on other occasions, each minister 
was in turn everywhere mistaken by the spectators for the long. 

896. Jaiju/rUja, Iris younger brothor, whom he had put at the head of the 
whole host of chamberlains, was to him more than Ms own life, 

897. Bhammata, too, the son of Tanvahga, who on the death of his two 
brothers had repaid the debt [of gratitude he owed them] by a pilgrimage to the 
ffftApa, oame back together with the sons of his brothers. 

898. The king welcomed him as one whose two elder brothers had died 
in his own cause, and looked upon him and his nephews as if they were 
of his own [family]. 


(A.C. 1089-110]). 


AdministiutiTs 

appointaieats. 


886. L rightly samarpayat. 

88S A gives the name as ViSSSbliatta, L as 
BMi^avattat comp. vii. 617-620, 

884, Begatding Bakka, see v. 424 
sqq, 

897. The text oI tliii verse, partly missing 


in A, is restored by L reading bhrati'm’ aapt 
yaHa sathiayor (recto Mntayor) gatak, and ton- 
vaiigiilf, Bhammata had been protected by 
Thakhana and his other brother; comp, 
vii. 632 eqq. The two older sons o£ Tanvaiiga 
aeem to have died in exile. 


55 
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(a.d. Jn8!)-l]01). 


r’iJummiiUii'.s vifling. 


S3R 


[VII. 899. 


8!)9. Ill tlie course of time YijayamaJln, at the iiistigatiou of wicked persoas, 
became disaffected mid planned treason .against hiin, though ho (Harsa) had in 
the above maiuier divided the regal power [with him]. 

900. Evil-minded persons had spoken to him : “ Why did you give up the 
throne to tho other when yon had conquered it ? " To win it he planned the 
murder of his elder brother. 

901. Ecsolved to kill him in Iris lonely mansion, he arranged a saoiifioe as a 
pretext, and invited the king [to it]. 

902. The plan reached the ears of the king, who apprehending an attack, 
immediately ordered his troops to got ready. 

903. As the king’s troops got imdy, Vijatiamtlla came forth quickly anil 
carried off the king’s horses from the stables. 

904. Taking the horses, ho bravely attacked tho king’s force when he saw 
it, and fighting with might hastened to loavo tho Oity. 

no.'). Riding on lioraohack while his wife with him kept holding to his back, 
he carried on a snporhuman fight. 

006. .Tust at that time ntisoasonahle clouds sent down torrents of rain, and 
the land seemod everywhere flooded. 

907. In this fight, whore tho howling winds produced a noise [similar to 
that] of many kettle-drums, the prince was enveloped by the shower of rain and 
by the arrows. 

908. As he was moving along with a [gradually] dwindling force, the sons 
of Oanijaka, anxious to kill him, kept behind him, just as the acts of a former 
existence [follow man]. 

909. The confluonoo of the Titasta and Sindhu where the bridge had been 
broken by the flood, he crossed swimming, along with his wife, after descending 
from his horse. 

910. Full of resolution, he had plunged with his wife into the thick of the 
enemy. His steed too crossed the swollen stream, and came after him. 

911. After remounting his steed, the brave [Vijayamalla] disappeared from 
the view of the enemies, and proceeded towards the country of the Darads by the 
mite of Lahara, 


002. L ^nodyamark, as emended. 

908. For A prakrtSni va to lie read prahta- 
nSniea; comp. LpraktanSP. 

910. The text of tlia first Pada is scarcely 
in order. L has mttvatvSnSkarot, Could 
this be a corruption for mitvaim iidicirot, 
‘ Brave as ho was, ho did not drop his wife in 
tlm thick of tho enemy ’ P 
jWX. Hie upper Valley of the Kisengaiga 


is meant, which is to this day inhabited by 
Darada ; see noto i. 812. It can be reBohed 
^ several mountain tracks from the Sind 
valley, i.e. Lahara (Lar) comp, note v. 61. 
By crossing the Vitasta at its confluence with 
the Sindhu (opposite Sh&d'pSr), Vijayamalla 
avoids the necessity of crossing subsequently 
tlie latter rivet on his way to tlie Bard 
eoimtry. 
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912. Tliough K/itidfupa, llio lord of the Gate, lad closed cverywliere the Eabja 
routes, ho crossed tho moimtaina and reached the town of the Bmds (Darai^un) 

hidden in the mountains. 

913. ■'There he was hospitably received by the illnstiions Vidyddhnra ^dhi, 
the Barad [ruler], and was joined, as time went on, by some of his own followers. 

914. Wlien King /[urtta heard that Damaras and others were talring up the 
feud, he felt terrified, and day by day employed [fresh] stratagems. 

915. These failed. After passing the winter in the town of the JDamdn 
(Daratpura), he (Vijayamalla) precipitately started on an oxpodition in the month 
of Caitra, having received messages from the Pumai'as. 

916. This proud [prince], iiftn]' escaping from his [previous] dangers, lost his 
life accidentally by an uvahiiieho, while stopping in a tonl on the road. 

917. Tho ohjoel for the execution of which resolute men display great zeal, 
is frustrated by fate tlirmigli a very alight iiiatlor. 

91H. Tlie lotnsoH which llu) sun oxorls liiiusolf to open with a thousand rays 
(I'ara),— tho Creator uproots tlioiii, if he is angorod, by the single trunk (/cam) of 
an elephant. 

919. King Varpn'* royal ])ower, which for some time was reduced by the feoi- 
of a sti'uggle for the crown, bogan then again to expand. 

920. At that time the title ‘Eaja’ could not be applied to anyone ; not to him, 
because he was too ox.allod, not to tho other Icings, heoause they were too petty. 

921. The king, who was free from jealousy, introduced into his land elegant Harja’s inuovatiom. 
fashions, just as tho spring [hriugs ilowers] into tho forest. 

922. Formerly people in this country had, with the single exception of the 
Mug, worn their hair loose, had carried no head-dress and no ear-ornaments. 

923-924. In this laud whore tho commander-in-chief Nadana, by dressing bis 
hair in braids, and tbo prime minister Jaijananda, by wearing a short coat of 
bright colour, had incurred the king’s displeasure, there this ruler introduced 
for general wear a dress wlrich was fit for a king. 

■^IS. By lliD ‘town of tlio D.T.riiiln,’ mon- Citral and Yasin (comp. Cumkinoham, 
lioned here and viii, 1163, is, perhapH, meant Nimimatic Chrm., Third Ser. ix,, p. 281). 
the modern Qurex, the uhiof place of uio Upper Hnt wheUier it ie pf pre-Muhamrandan origin 

Kisangahga Valloy; uoiup. UuiiW, Jiimmoa, and connected with the royal title of the 
pp. 804 eq. Tho epithet f/irit/upia, ' hidden hi S'aliis of tho Kahul Valloy, is doubtful, 
the mountains,' would well apply to that 919. Bead with L pmbltamtuih for A 
place, Gurez lies in a valley whoso lovel prahhayato. 

ground is nowhere more than about ouo miln 922. Bead with L niil^ryihharceyajf.^ 

Broad; aU around riso high mountain ranges. 928, Ooiuparo regarding Madana, vii. 679 ; 

913. Tho title Said of tho Hard riilev is Jay&mnda, vh. 275, 384. 
indicated by L, whioli fills tho lacuna boro Can tho change of fashion here referred to 
shown in A. The title ^ah has boon home have had something to do with the spread of 
for centuries baok by the Hard rulers of customs from the Muhammadan West? 
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925. Wlieii some of his ministers had got thomsolTes up in brilliant finery, 
he, withoirt feeling jealous, got his own fenmlo attendants to swing' lights {ardtriha) 
around them. 

926. As he was fond in his amusements of the Ddh^indiija (Dekkan) fashion, 
he introduced a coin-type (iauha) copied from that of Kamdta. 

927. People appeared in his assembly hall with waving palm-leaves, adorned 
with big forehead-marks of sandal ointment, and wearing splendid long daggers, 

928-933. His ladies of restless brows wore long garlands formed by their 
hair-braids into which wore [woven] golden Ketaka-loaf [ornaments] ; the pendants 
which they wore over their forehead-marks made the latter unsteady ; they joined 
the eomora of their eyes with their ears by a line drawn with collyrium ; into the 
ends of their locks which ware not veiled, were twined goldon strings ; with the 
hanging-down train of their lower ganuonis they Idssod the ground ; their broasts 
waro dressed in jackets which covered [but] half tho length of thoir arms; their 
smiloa seomod to spread [tiro perfume of] camphor as they moved about ; when 
drossed in man’s attire they woro a delusive lilconoss to the god of love. 

932. By addressing their prayers to him, beggars became able te support 
others, just as the clouds tlu-ough the aid of tho ocean [become] capable of 
refreshing all beings. 

933. By the favours of this liberal Iring who showered gold about, all bands 
of singers came to vie with Idngs. 

934. The king, who was the crest-jewel of the learned, adorned men of 
learning with jewels, and bestowed upon them the privileges of [using] litters, 
horses, parasols, eto. 

930-937. Bilhay.a, who had left Kaimr in the reign of King Kalam, had 
been made by Parmdifi, the lord of Kar^iafu, his Chief Pandit (mdydpati), and 


836. Regarding tho drStrika oeramony, see 
note V. 483. 

936. CuNNiNOUAM, Coins of Med. India, 
p. 84 (plate v. 22, 23), has desoribedlho actual 
coins to which K. rafeis liare. They are of 
gold, and bear Haifa’s name. Their type is 
quite different from that maintadnod through 
the whole of the Hindu coinage of Ka4mir. 
According to OuNKiHaHAM, ‘ the fact of the 
coins being made in imitation of those of 
is fully oorrohorated by the ooins of 
that country.’ It may be noted that these 
ooins ate extremely rare, while tire ordinary 
copper (or brass) coins of Har^a are quite 
common to the present day. 

The word UMea means here, as well as 
viii. 162 sq., simply ‘coin-typo’ or ‘die,’ and 
does not, as assiuned by Cunningham (see 2.c, 


note 16), designate a coin of 'fine gold’; 
comp, aliso vi. 88. 

931. The smile is compared to the 
camphor on account of its brightness. 

986-9S7. The boariug of tliis interesting 
passage has been first recognized by Prof. 
BuHusu, who has translated and discussed it 
in the Introduction to his edition of Biihapa's 
yikrmmhhideoafianta, pp. 21 sq. Tho name 
of the poet hadprevionsly been hidden by the 
erroneous readi^ JRilhai}o for BilAa^o found 
in the Calcutta Bd. and Troyer’s translation. 
The avafiabie data regarding the life and 
works of BUhat^a have been set fortla exhaus- 
tively in Chapter i. of Prof. BuHLEa’s Intiv- 
ductionf comp. oIbo the notioo in Prof. 
Aotrboei’s Oat. Oatal., sv. 

JParmadi is the well-known surname or 
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when tvavelling oi\ olephants llivongh tlio hill-ootinti’y of Kavyala, his parasol was 
borne aloft before the Iriug. When he heard tliat the liberal Jffarjd was like a 
Idnsmon to true poets, he thought even so great a splendour a deception. 

938. The very numerous palaces of the long shone forth with wonderful 
splendour, having golden Amalaka ornaments and buildings which reached to the 
clouds. 

939. In his Nandana grove there were of all trees only the wishing ti-ees 
(halpadruma) absent, as he had put them to shame by his liberality. 

940. He made the lake called Pampa, which was full of water [and the 
resort] of vaidous kinds of birds and animals, extend its curved shores to the horizon. 

941. Surely, not even Bihaspati is able to name clearly all the sciences in 
which he was versed. 

942. Hvon to this day, if ono of the songs wliioh ho composed for the voice is 
heard, toara roll on the oyo-laslios oven of his onomios. 

943. Ever fond of amuHoiiiont, he slept for two watches of the day and kept 
awake at night, wlioii ho hold his nssomblios. 

944. Ho piiHsod his nights in tlio assembly-hall, which was illuminated by a 
thousand lamps, attonding mootings of learned man, musical performanoos and dances. 

945. Wlion the couvorsation ceased, there was hoard only the rustling sound 
h-om the ohowing of betel, and that which was caused by the movement of the 
ladies’ locks and tlio S'opliall flowers [bound up with them]. 

946-949. "What Brhaspati could fully describe the nightly court [held] by 
this king whoso splendour surpassed that of Indra? The canopies were like 
clouds, the lights like a wall of fire; the golden sticks resembled the lightning and 
the multitudes of swords were liko smoke; lovely ladies took the place of the 
Apsaras and ministers that of the stars; its scholain wore like an assembly of 


bin4a of the Oalukyn king Vikramaclitya- 
Tribhuvanoinalla wliosa family hialory and 
exploits form the subject of Billmna’s above 
mentioned poom. Ho reigned at KalySna 
in the years 1076-1127 (see Ic. p. 20). 

K.’s statement as to the honours paid to 
Bilhapa at Pamadi’s court, agrees closely 
with what the pool himself tolls us in Fih-am, 
xviii, lot (“There the lucky poet received 
from the Catakya king, the terror of the 
Colas, the dignity of Chiof Paijdit, distin- 
guished by the grant of a blue parasol and a 
mast elophanl.” BuHLun). Possibly K, knew 
this very passage ; comp, above note vii. 269. 

K’s notice that Bilhaiia left Kasmir during 
the reign of KaMa, is of importance for the 
poet’s biography, With referenqo to the 
weighty reasons shown by Prof. Buhlbh, we 


must assume that the period between 1063- 
1081 is meant here when Kalasa was 
nominally ruler, not the time of his actual 
rule after his father’s death. 

Tho reading of L vinii't/atam, verse 936, is 
preferable to A vmrymta'h ; Lhas also hak 
for rSjye, 

938. Regarding the term Smaliuara, comp, 
note vii. 626. 

939. Ncmdcma is the name of Indra’s 
grove. Harja might have given this appella- 
tion to a pleasure garden, 

940. The lake {saraa) here referred to is 
in all probability the lagoon oaUodnowPiimia 
8ar. This lies to the B. of Patan, and extends 
as far as Guni-lbrahm (74° 39' long. 34° 10' 
lat.), and lie stream marked on the map. 

948. Bead with L daUdsthdnasya, 


Hakaa 

L.1). 108 B- 1101 ), 
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HAHiA lisis and ife Hiiigers like (iaudhams ; it was Iho lixod mootiiig-plaeo of Kiibera 
(A.D. L089A 101). Yama and the one common pleasure-grove of liberality and terror. 

960. At that time the use of gold and silver money ((fjiiiwra) was plentiful 
in this land, but tJiat of copper money raro. 

951. At that time only the moan Suwia was close-fisted from avarice, 
though he had become the prefect of police {dandauayulm), and was exalted 
above all. 

052. His own Mathas at Jayamna, Sfirydmulalca and Vijayekara, which 
were [left] mthout endowments [for their maintenance], attest his avarice. 

06S. The royal fortune of ru({a found its proper object in the relief of the 
sniTerings of those who were hungry, sick, helpless, poor or otherwise [distressed]. 

954. Cft?ipo7ca spent every year seven days at Nuitdilixutra and turned them 
to pious use the wealth he had acquired during the whole time [intervening 
between bis visits]. 

955. The king, who oorapletoly relieved the distress of his supplicants, 
profusely provided Brahmans with skins of black airtelopea, cows with calves, and 
other presents. 

056. Vasantalekhd, the king’s wife, who holonged to the B'dhi family, 
founded Mashas and Agraharas in the Oity and at the holy TH^urmara. 

957. Thus it seemed as if in some degree the flame of S'aiva-devotion was 
rising [at his court], yet one cannot call his reign one of noble transactions. 

958. When the new ministers had gradually attained power, they caused 
delusions in the king's mind from spite against his former advisers. 

959. The peacock, whose feet are attacked by leprosy, nms and catches the 
many-footed snake ; the sun, which has a thousand feet (rays), is guided step by 


860. The fact underlying this poetically 862. Siiiyimalaka is only here mentioned, 
extravagant statement is that Har?n is tlio Regarding Jayavana, see .above, vii. 607. 
only later Kasiuir Icing of whom authentic 964. (Jarjpaka, repeatedly moutioned in 
gold and silver pieces have hitherto been the subseq^uent narrative (vii. 1117, 1177, 
found; comp, OuNNiNonAM, Coim of Med. 1686, 1628) as a ohiol official of Har§a, cannot 
Indict, pp. 86 aq. and plate v. 21-23, alw above be anyone else but Kalliaija’a father, who in 
note vn. 020. the colophons bears the title p'Mu, ‘ lord.’ 

Of copper and brass coins Ear^a appears Any doubt on this point is removed by the 
to have struck a very large quantity, these evident care shown by K. in his account of 
pieces being far more commonly met with in Haifa's end to justify Caj/pakde conduct in 
the Bazars nowadays than those of any other tliose critical circumstances ; comp. vii. 1586 
Kasmir ruler. His gold and silver coins sqq. Rrom viii. 2366 it might he concluded 
are, on the contrary, extremely rare. that Coppaka had ultimately retired to Nan- 

961. The term daviandyalta is found only diketra, i.e. tho Tirtha of SHiUdoara; comp, 
in the vii. Book as the official designation of regarding tlie latter, notes i. 36 and i. 107. 
Suma. Its literal meaning is ‘prefect of 866, The skin of the black antelope is 
panishments.’ The term, as well as earvadaij- required at reUgious ceremonies for the seat- 

(fmayaka., is found in Nepal tmd Oanarese ing of the Puremita. 

iasciiptions; aee Ind. Ant., vih. p. 19 sq, ; 856. Begardingthe Tirtha of Tnjm-elmra, 

ix. p. 167 ; r. p. 129. see note v. 46. 
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step by the Thiglilotirt (the Diwvn). Tt is tho amusement of fate that the strong 
are dooeiveil by tho weak, and that those who hold all affairs in their hands are 
confused by those without powor. 

060. {^Tlius it eanio to pass] that tlio lord of the people, who was emineiit by 
the knowledge of all soiencos, had his mind perverted, even by foolish ministei’s, 

961. In order to revenge the enmity shown by his deceased father, he 
plundered the Matha and other [enclowmonts of the latter] which boro the name of 
Bajadlmni. 

962. In his liberality ho squandered right and left the riches which his 
greedy [father] had aocnninlated, and called him by the name of ‘ Piipaspim ’ he 
whose army was one of villains’). 

963. Oonfiisud in liis kousos, verily the Iring placed three hundred and sixty 
women of donhtful chiiriioti'r in his seraglio. 

96t. lie took ihero ooidinunlly wlnitovcr women [he could get|; only 
women of the l)omhti mid Oaiydiila edass he oxulndod. 

96.t. Ill the luoaiiliine /l/ittriraeni/K, sccrotly iustigulud hy tho foot-sohliers 
garrisoning tho castle {hlapwldli), was again forming dusigna to seize Ijo/nini- 

906. When on roaohing lliuitibiimm lie heard tlmt Kmidarim,, the lord of 
the Qato; had jniu'chod out to fight him, he agiviu disappoarocl. 

907. About this tinm also King Wnwi/wimi^tTht, the proud lord of Jhi/n/imv', 
became, for soino roasou, disalTectod. 

968. While Kuiiilwjia was engaged in bringing the discontented soldiers 
garrisoning tho castle Qco((tbhrtyo) under control, the king in his migor sent the 
prefect of police ^Snlma) against Ildjapwl. 

969. Marching with groat forces hy tho route of Lohara, he unwisely delayed 
for one and a half months on the outskirts of the castle [of Lohara]. 

970. Soaring tho [heat of the] approaching Asndha month, as well ns the 
ardoui' of the enemy, ho did not show any determination [to start] on tho 
expedition. 


961. The Matlias niul utlior buildings 
wMcb KslsiSa begun to orout tit Jmjawna, vii. 
607 sq., might bo meant lioro. 

966. Tho coiitoxt clearly roquh’oa hoi'o tho 
emendation of toharfP for A laMm° and of 
prenjCiTmtfo tor pftri/amaifO ; comp, rogai'diug 
Bhuvanoi’ftja, vii. '252 sqq., C8I . Tho identical 
derioal error has oocurrod hi tho name Lolmm 
yiii, 914; comp, noto v. .jI. tBcferonce to L 
is impossible for our passage, as tho loaf of 
the MSi ooutoiuing vii. 903-078 has not como 
into my hands.] 

Tho_ ‘ soldiers garrisoning tho castle ’ l^kofa- 
padati or Jcotabliftya) aro repeatedly montioued 


in coimeoUon witli Lohara ; see viii. 10, 1796, 
2029. They correspond to the kiUahdar troops 
kept lip in small dotiichmonts until a few years 
ago for the garrisoning of the numerous small 
forts ill tho hill-regions around Kasmir ; soe 
Drew, Juwiioo, p. 96, These troops were 
poi'maucntiy settled in particular forts, and 
generally held land in their ueighbomhood. 

966, Tlie position of Darpitiqtiira is im- 
knowii; comp, noto iy. 183. 

970, The summer heat iu the valleys 
immediately to the S. of Lohara is oonsider- 
ablo, and bad fevers prevail j see viii. 1878, and 
Note E, iv. 177, § 10. 


runsA 

A.D. 1089-1101), 


llxperhlinn »)!iniisl 
liujnpw 5. 
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971. Thereupon the king in hie "want of diecrimination addressed his 
reproaches to Kandarpa, who was keeping inactive. 

978. Yexed by these reproaches, the latter took a vow that he would fast 
till he had oonquered Mjapuri, and then set out, though he had no supplies. 

973. On the sixth day which Zandurpa passed fasting in the depth of the 
mountains, Bdjapunyiaa at [a distance of] more than one Yojana. 

974. Not stopped by the enemy's forces, and shaking off the opponents’ 
weapons, he entered [Raj apurl], just as a lion [enters] the forest, treading down the 
plantain twigs. 

975. From the forces of the prefect of police only one leader followed him, 
Kulardja, a descendant of the family of Buddhnrdja. 

976. When ho fell in the outer court of [tho palace of] after 

having slain a host of opponents, the enemy thought from his whito parasol that 
Kandnrpa, was killed. 

977. But at midday the mighty Kandnrpa himsolf ponetratod into tho royal 
palace of Jidjiipwi with twenty or thirty soldiors. 

978. Throe hundred of his foot stopped boforo Udjapwl thirty thousand of 
the enemy’s soldiers who would not turn to flight. 

979. In that battle there fell two hundroil of the Ka^mirians, but of the 
Khaiaa, four hundred covered the ground, 

980. When the enemy had been routed, Death had his kitchen in the 
numberless pyres [extending] far away which were cremating the dead of the 
battle. 

881, Thus that brave man appeased his master’s reproach, which was 
[troubling him like] a Vetala, by the flesh and blood offered with violence on tho 
deadly field of battle. 

982. When only one watch of the day remained, the enemy rallied once 
more, and exasperated by their defeat came to attack Kanda/rpa. 

983. Thereupon he threw into the m^l^e burning arrows smeared over with 
vegetable oil, struck by which the enemies caught fire. 

984. Believing that he Imew [the use of] the weapon of fire {&gn&ya aatra), 
they became frightened and fled in bewilderment, cursing their return, 

9'!'1, Emend ‘‘patratwii mth. Oargape. for 970. Eead adk^aientta with L. 

A °mStratath. 980. The correct text ie restored by L 

073. The distance from Zohara (Loh'rin) hatan Said rafie, 
to Bdjapwi, i.e, the town of JRajemn, via 981. Bead with L rabhaadrpitaik, 

Suran and Thsaa, may be ostiraated at four 983. L correctly uUaptm, ofadAi°, prSj^ 

marches. Kandarpa took, perhaps, a more veUan, dvi^ad. 

difficult track across the mountains. 984. For the ^meySatra repeatedly referred 

076. For Buddkarqja, see vii, 263. to in the Epics, see Dowson. Mythology, p. 6. 
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VII. 996.] 

085. Mrcpidity, prosonoo of luiiiil, skilful uao of ooutrivaiu'os and 

oiJmneaa do not ovon in groal (langora iibamlon gi-oat inoii's luimbi, wiiieh iiro nriuod 
with iirinuoss. 

986. •» After ro-outoring tlio palace, when the Run was sinking, lie saw 
the outer court {huhijtill) again occupied by large, forces. 

987. As he was preparing to go out to fight, he heard that the prefect of 
police had arrived, whose soldiers had hidden tliomsolves from fright on seeing the 
terrible battlo-flold. 

088. Some by seeing thoir own men killed booomo luoro apiritoil in battlo, 
others tromblo on seeing killed oneiuios. Who knows the differenoo botwocn 
mortals ? 

989. Then lie (Ivanilnr[ia) went out and brought him in who had struyc'd 
into tho danger, jimt uh a crow when nnnilating llio wild guoso ilivos iiiLo the 
ocean. 

990. Who else with only his jiorsoiial forlilndo would iimiilo nn onomy’R 
country in whieli the wubjoctH are I'aitht'ul, which luis a largo army, is uiiiUul, and 
poasosHod of a full Iroasury ? 

D9L lOiiKlrtifa then look Iribiilo from tho hud of hV/jn/iur/, who paid lunmigc, 
androtiirued witliiii a Hinglo montli to lim own country. 

992. Tluit tlio king honoured him hy going to moot him, and hy other marks 
of reapool, oauHod violont hoad-aohoR to the prefoot of police and to others. 

993-99.’), Tho liard-lioartod who, when acting as administrator (?) at 

Parihusapurti, had made his namo in tlio priest corporation {[nirsad) called 
Tdtaijaijt^u, had licon j)nt liy the king, upon tho advico of councillors who were won 
over by largo bribes, in cliargo of tho Padugrn and other [offices] after ousting 
Vdmam. lie was at that timo aspiring to tlio office of lord of tho Gate, and 
was greatly supported by tho ministers who wore Kandaqfa’s oneinies. 


888. Read with L I/ecid, parah iijaii. 

990. Road with L njuilhasainymn, 

981. L rightly tvdtk bhumm. 

998-995. Jl IS lint cortaiii wliat is iiioaiit 
by tho expression pdripalyath kumm. li’rotn 
the roforonco made tn llin corporation of 
priests at Pariliasapurn, it might liuunnuluilnd 
that Ananda had soniothhiR to do with tho 
administration of tlio properly of Lliis corpo- 
ration, and of the shrine to wliich the liiLtor 
Was attached. In iinlu ii. 132 it has boon 
shown that ky pav^d is designated a corpora- 
tion of Pnrohitas which roceivos jointly tlie 
revenue of a temple or pilgriumgo-placo. 

In all modern oornoratious of this kind I have 
oonio across in Ka&iir and tlie Panjilb, there 
is a kind of manager usually called Ddydyha, 


who realises the iiioomo of tho corporation 
from grants, pilgriius’ donations, etc., and dis- 
tributes it among the individual Puroliila 
famiiios. This manager takes fur Iritnsulf a 
rospoctablo share of tho rovomio, and at the 
groatiT Tirlhns is a person of considumble 
iiiduunro and niuans. lie liolds liis odlcc 
generally by iuboritanoo, but care is taken 
tliat he should nut bo a Puroliita liimsolf or 
ooimoolod _wilh any of the local Puroliita 
fiiinilios. Ananda may hove boon an adminis- 
trator of this sort at oiio nf the toinplos at 
I'uriMmpura; comp. iv. lOt sqq. and Nuto F. 

Ananda Mrasolr is called rdlayauija in 
vii,]177. 

Regarding Hie term podagra, see note vii. 
671. 


(a.d. lObO-llOl). 
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ILuiu 

(A.®. 1089-1101). 


Kmdarpa Luham. 


[TO 996. 


996, At. Ms ijiatii^ation the Icing sent Kmdarpa to guard Lohai-a, where 
the euemies [ot' the king] were in rebellion, after bestowing on him the 
governorship. 

997. By this trick those widsed ministers, who desired their own risetremoved 
that man of resource and courage from the foolish king. 

998, A foolish and ignorant king devoid of judgment soon finds his end, 
when at the instigation of rogues he sends abroad the eloquent [adviser], 
because he might make a good envoy ; abandons the wise one, because his words 
might cause estrangement from relatives ; and forsakes the strong one, because 
he might usurp the throne. 

999. The attachment to Kandat'pa, though much ohorislied, disappeared 
gradually from the king’s heart when he did not see him, just as sand [passes] from 
one’s fist. 

lOOQ. “ Kmdarpa has taken to himself (ftkarm'a son, luul plans to make him 
lord oi' Lo/nira." Thus spoke the ministors to Ihu Icing. 

1001. The king agi’eod with this, and immudiutoly sunt l‘a((a and a Tnhhiy 
AsidMra by name, with a force to kill that relative. 

1002-1003. Kmdarpa, who had learned of that sohemo through a mis- 
delivery of lotters, felt after their arrival for a short timo disheartened and 
apprehensive. Then Audkam tried to Seize Mm, as he was amusing himself 
at dice, by [coming] before him as if he were his servant, and rubbing his 
hand. 

1004. Thereupon he (Kandarpa) di'ew out his hand and rubbed the hand of 
the other with the fore-joint of his thumb [so strongly] that he lost his skin just 
like a wetted bird. 

1005. In his indignation he reproached the king for his want of judgment, 
and himself for his attachment to the king, and thus addressed Patia : 

1006. “ The king, whose mind is ruled [by others], should send my family [to 
me]. Then I shall deliver the cMtle and go abroad.” 

1007. When he had been joined by his relatives, whom they brought and 
handed over to him, the minister left Ms post and proceeded to Vdrcl^asi. 

1008. By slaying one cMef and appointing another, he freed the Kasmirians 
from the tax on S'raddhas at flayd. 


896. The olEce of governor {mandaldram) 
is mentionscl hi conneotion with Lohnra, viii. 
1228, 1814, 2029. The title ie very froqnently 
given in the vii. Book to Ananda ; see vn. 1178, 
1227, 1231, etc. The latter, ae governor, seems 
to have held charge of Ka^niir proper. 

896. Bead iwwh with L. 


1000. Tho loading of h v,tkarfapu,trmn is 
preferable to that of A {°putrdv), hecanso tho 
following verso speaks only of one relative of 
llar^a. 

lOOS. Bead with L 'bhud yadd. 

1004. L mstmlitvaik as emended, 

1008. Compare note vi. 264. 



VII. 1023.'1 .sKViiiN'i'ii uoaiv, 3-17 

lOOfl, 11(1 iilsi), by killiin; a ni[il:iiii til' vuMiars tof^allicf willi hia moil an ii 
(Iftngeroiis I'lwl) llio I’lislcrii n>i',ioii from enomics lor triivollors. 

1010. llo ivmovi'il iiial di'.slniyml a, ti'mlilo lij'i'i- at Viinnia i, aiul ('mlicllwlmil 
the eastern region willi Maflam ilovoli'il to pious uses. 

1011. Tlic nvil (•(aiiR'illoi'S, who had ohtainod their aim by liis expatriation, 
then injured the underlakiug.s ol" llie king by tlieir luntuid jealousy. 

1012. Wliero had oouneillor.s, deeply intoxicated by over-imlnlgenee anil 
perverted in their minds by iiiirustruined jealousy, rush at each other like 
buolia which wish lo rolieio their ilehiag horns, in a few ilays the king; eomes 
totally to grief like a jmst lielweoii |lliem|. 

lOlli. As lime went on, 'ruiiriimtii'ii son, who was lusting for ilia 

throne, formed a Ireaelieroiis deid(;n lo kill the kinp,. 

10L4-I0l.‘i, llo iiislij’iiliMl Jiiiiiinijii lo kill llu' king, aflor Iniviug long roducitod 
in his crooked aiiiid ; •■The repi'oiieb of Irenson will fall upon him, while 1 shall 
auooood to tlio Ihroiio, as ho i.s iinlitled hy his deseeid fnau a rourlomin." 

1010. llo (.luyai'fija) iiiif'iiged for llie kiii,",’s aiiirdor soma dosjioradoos from tli(‘ 
village of /ti’/(fra, and drew two (n'lluve woitam from I Im | king’s | seraglio into the plot. 

1017. When this plan wan ap)a'(maliiug exeeution, the king hy elianeo 
despatohod D/oimaio/n as envoy to b'a,/i(piw(, with gi'eut lumouvs. 

1018. Wliilo he was stoiipiiig al llu' lionso ot HuhiiKiwuiiiiifiiht [to which 
he had gouo| for tln' sako of an unspieious day, Jaiinttijii, who apprcliundotl 
failure, caiuii to visit him. 

1019. While they wore in the hall sisurotly eonforring together about this 
matter, a servant of PniijdiiH was listening, hidden hehiinl the wall. 

1020. ITo gave inl'oraaition of Ihe. affair to /Vaj/m/a, upon whose report the 
king prohibited Dhammuiit from leaving. 

1021. Tho king, being afraid of de.stroying his own kin, was slow in taking 
countor-moasnres, and only ginirded his own person, daily living in torror. 

1022. Jai/ara/a, however, oil seeing that ho had failed [in his design], 
aummouod to lumsulf two hravo Ilnniaras from H'nvhlld, called Fihju and 

1029. Whon the king heard from [dayaraja’s] own servants, who hetruyod 


1009. Ruial willi L mmim/aiii aait mllim- 
tanamm, 

1014-1015. Ili'iul witli A, L riy/n"; eonip. 
Mgiwding Jiiyiini ill's iii.iUfer, vii. 72.1, 

8o7, 

1010. Uihm, only here mi'ntioai'tl, is jiro- 
hubly tlio pi'eseat. villiigii nf liUnu, sitoiiti'il in 
tho Chivfttli Pnrguija, cire. 7.1'' long. !i;j“ 11' 
lat.(‘Belloh’ on amp). 

1018. If tho anspieiouB limo tor the eom- 


nii'nrimioiil at ii joaruey iiHti'iihigically tails 
uio’lier tliiiii tho limo liy whiiili the jiorson 
nniceruuillindii it eonvoiiamt to sliu't, lie may 
jiiii foniul loiivit Ilia own ruBiilenuo and pro- 
ceed lo the lionao of a friend or ohlior eeu- 
venioiitly ailnatod Imildiug in tlie aiiiiio place, 
lie ran Uion begin his real jimniey whenever 
uoovouiuiiL TltLs iimoccut riiso is ntill uoiii- 
mniily pniutiaod liy ivn.amiri Bralimans. 
loss. L gives tho (irst name us Noj/u. 


llAnsa 

t.l.l). 1 ( 180 . 1101 ). 


Hhtim main'll runapi- 
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and deserted liim, tliat ho was preparing to leave, he placed by night guards in all 
direotions. 

1024i. In the morning Tanmiiga's son (Dhannnata), giving out as a pretext 
that he was ready lor his journey, foolishly took Jtujariija to the four-pillared 
pavilion (catu^lca) to [attend at the king's] worship. 

1025. Then, as the king kept himself looked up in his apartments, he 
(Jaysjaja) went with Bhammata and his nephew into the assembly hall. 

1026, Thereupon Praydga, by the king’s orders, placed guards outside, and 
told Bhammfa, in a low voice, to seize Jayardja. 

1027-1029. To the Idng, who, by tho favour of fate, showed a clear in- 
tellect on frequent occasions, this plan had appeared tho best. He thought; 
‘'Juj/amja, relying on Dhammafa, will cortainly give up his sword. Bhanmaia 
must conclude from that order that he has not boon fou,nd out, If tho two fight, 
and one or both fall, it is our advantage, or in case thoy should openly show their 
being in laaguo, even the people will approve of Iheii' oxocntion.” 

1030. Thereupon Tanmiiga's son, foolmg asaurod that tho king had certainly 
not found him out, want up to Jayardja and boldly spoke to him : 

1031, “ The king is dissatisfied with you. If you are indeed froo from guilt, 
at once give up your sword to show youi' innoconoo.” 

1082, He (Jayaiija), who was skillod with the sword and bow, gave up his 
sword as if [he had been] a common person, being deluded by fato or infatuated by 
his oonfidenoe in him (Dhammata). 

1033. Disgusted at the sight of his weaknoss, '^ulla, the son of Ajjaka and 
grandson of Tamaiiga, spoke to him these harsh words : 

1034-1035. “ 0 you wretch, not of Kayyd by King KalaSa were you begotten. 
Your father was surely some coward, whoever he [may have been].” When thus 
addressed by that [prince], who knew no yielding in resolute conduct, he became 
like ono over whom cold water had been poured in his sleep. 

1086. When he was asked to give an account of his treason, he showed fortitude, 
and, though subjected to tortures, named only himsolf as concerned in it, but not 
Dhnwmata. 

1037. As poisoned food failed [to kill him], owing to the strength of a spell 
against poison [which he possessed], he was put to death at night by a rope 
drawn round his neck. 

1038. After the chamberlain Jayyaka had cut off tho head, his body was 

10S4. For comp, note on eafu^'4;a, lOSO. Bead with L. 

vii. 1650. 1038. The name survives 

1026. L rightly sthitasyaetliSm^. The in that of the Brarimmhal, a lagoon fed hy 
nephew is fiilla (aoe vii. 1033), the son of the Mar (MahAsarit) and situated between 
Tanmitya’s second son the south-eastem quarters of S'rinagar in 
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tb'owii into tlio water of tlio liluifltlmnailvuhl, and boeamo food fur tbo Habsia 

(A.D. losa-uoi). 

fishes. 

1039. After Idlliiig biin in the month Bluidrapada of tho year [of the Liuildka 
era four thousand one huiidrod] sovonty-ono (A..D. 1095), the king, whose mind was 
deep, planned also tho murder of Dhnmmiltt. 

1040. In order to exoonle this, ho secretly gavo orders to a valiant 
Thakkurn from Lohnra, called Knlimruja, the best of his soldiers. 

1041. “When rriiyihja sends ii messonger to yon, yon carry this out.” This 
he said to liim, showing him niaiiy marks of kindness. 

104a. rrayitgal/a, from four ol' failnre, did not dospakdi that mossenger, hut 
spoko to tho angry king; “ l.ot this Im done after holding connuil." 

1043. Wlum tlieroupon llm king was holding a counfi!, nftov calling tho (ivu 
chief niiuislurs, I'lmiuni loi'kml tho door, and, barring it with his own body, 
said: 

104t. “If thal. ldonil| is accimipliHhoil, luTow Ibis resolution ami tho ministers 
hero go onl., Umn surcoss caiinol Ihil." 

UHf). 'L'bou /’)'(! i/(7j;((, hy the king's order, dospalclmd a mossengur, and tho 
innrdoror (/f/f.yi.io) Kitlam'iija oaum np along with his two sous. 

lO'lC. At tluvli time the sou of 'I'aiiM/iijii (Dhummala) was with two or 
three attendants inside tho palaco, sunning his falcon. 

1047. While ho was o.'tprossiag Ins ioav at snoing KiMarujii in front 
and his sons behind [himself], his own attendants doaorkid him. 

1048-1049. .Tust as ho was gotl iug up from his 8<'.at and putting his hand on his 
sword to Bkiko at Kahiimlju, who called onl; “0 JJliammala, can yon draw your 
sword?”— he voooivod strokes from him in front and from his sous behind, and was 
dead in a short time. 

1050. In his agony he atruok the older son of Kalahrdja, but strangely 
enough wounded him but slightly on account of his bad weapon. 

1061. By ill-luck tlio sword of this valiant [prinooj had got broken just in 
those days. IIouco jit came that] ho was badly armed. 

1052, After killing him they throw him on tho back, as hunters [throw 
down] a bird, and by tho king’s order the S'vapidtas loft him there as food for 
the dogs. 

1053. Tlio king liimsolf oanio into tlio oonrt-yard and protected Ralhma and 
8al]iay,ay the grandsons of farndHija, who liad laid down thoir swords. 

front of Dilitwor Khan’s Bagli. [ flruri is an olil. 104S. L oloars tho ioxt by reading 

MSB of bror, tho Kii. doriviitivo of b/mltdriiJia, dUam aprahinmn and Icupilam, 

KS. mmial < Skr, m<!i’ald is a term commonly 1048, Bead with L Saknofi dhammata and 
applied to lagoons and imu'shos.J tadi (for A fa). 
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Eas^a 

(A.B. 1089-1101). 


Exeoutloii oi 
2'amianj)a'i gmudsona. 


[Vn.l064. 

1054-105S. Tiilla and otliars vvlio woro propnring fov an attack and were 
eagerly wishing to fight, were artfully deceivorl by tlie cunning Pdai/mmh, who 
came and said : " You ai-e my sons.” Belying on him as a man of honour, and 
wishing [to save their] life, they laid down their arms. * 

1056. Accepting hia advice that they should clear themselves by going before 
the king, they took their way towards the royal palace. 

1057. Then Tulla’h parasol-bearer, who from his childhood had been brought up 
on the food-remnants from the house of Tc\nvin:gti’i> son, spoke to him with a laugh : 

1058. " 0 grandson of Timvaiga, you have forgotten what you said before 
to Jaynrdja ; ‘ 0 you wretch, not of Kiiyya, etc.’ ” 

1059. “ Just such a critical moment has presentod itsolf for yon. 0 fool, 
why do you oling to weakness when it is tho time for firm rosolution V " 

1000. “Surely, theroforo, you wore bogolton by my fathor who fed on 
food-remnants ; I, on the contrary, by yonr i'athor who onjoyod ronowu," 

1 001. After saying this he put himself fighting under tho splashing shower 
of the swords, and foil while uohly washing olf, as it wero, the impurity of his 
origin. 

10C2. While Tulla and the others were resolving to go before the king, they 
were [arrested and] thrown into prison by tho king’s men. 

1068. Intoxicated by the excess of youth, like trees in the spring, they 
appeared to the king deserving to he spared from compassion. 

1064. But a wicked faldta, Bimb'iya by name, prevailed upon the king to have 
them executed, and strangled them at night. 

1065. 'fulla, Vijayardja, Bvila. and Gulla, these font grandsons of Tanvaiiga, 
rolled in death at the place of execution. 

1066. The beauty which remained with them even in death is described to this 
day by those of great age, who let flow showers of tears while relating [their 
story], 

1067. Their young teeth, which, by the continued use of betel [had become 
red], fell out and made the place of execution appear for a long time as if a 
neoklaoe of rubies had been scattered. 

1068. The long, uprooting Ms own family, pul to death by secret execution also 
jponha, the elder of the two sons of Uthar^a, whom he had [himself] brought up. 

1064. A gives the name as UdayasiMa, L 1061. A °jalc^alam has probably to be 
as TJdayaHhai tbe first form is found in both emended with Durgapr. in °jalaJ}Mam; L 
MSS. vii. 681, the latter vii. 1299. ’’jalc^j/talam. 

1066, Bead with L stmakaryjya, for A 1064. For A aa'dtpreJe^a read with L 
acmSgatya. tainprerya. 

1058, Compare vii. 1034. 1068. In ^rnnha we have an example of 

1060. L ‘pustind gives a better sense than an opprobrious name given for the supersti- 
A tions reasons fully explained in Major 
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lOfl!). Ifo iU'slr(»j'(ul ihininintllit, (ho son of njiijinmallti, lot)khii>' upon 
the cliiW whit-'li litiil ilispliiyi'il liripjiliioss, its [if ii woroj it spark of lira. 

1070. TIio kinp,s wlimu fato ruins, cloar ilioir kingilom from rivals by killing 
their rolaf'ivps who would prt'St'vvo it, [with tho rosnll] that soine one [(dso] enjoys 
it alone. 

1071. The foolish Asvtitllui in order to make tlie well-grown comb of 
honey in the donso tliickel of its mimcrottH high hmiches easy to approach and 
seize by any lucky jiorson, by f.it('’s instigation take.s to shaking apontaneoualy, 
and puts tho bees wliiuli giuird that [lioney] well onl of tlio way by killing 
them with tho bloAvs of its [fulling j leaves. 

107'2. Thu king, whoso mind was perverted by llio most sinfiil poriidies 
against his volatives, enme thou to lio oxploiled hy rogues | to sneh an oxlont] as 
would ho incvodihlo oven of simplelons. 

107!t. Kifi'inii, llio son of I ■(rt/i(i/i«, knowing that ho haled his fnthur, urged 
him on to reinovo tlio gold on llie pni'iisol whieli was plmssl over the j'shrinu of 
S'iva] KnhMt(, 

107-1'. Tho i)ions /’nii/df/a/iv/ ouiiuitigly stopped this plan of his, just as a firiii 
malmut [stops] llm wish of tin' rnu-ivwiiy elophnut to throw hiinsolf ovora pruuipico. 

lO7.''i-107(i. Tlui wrotiih hoxtitilhni'it, llii/uilhiint'n graiulson, who was as clevo)* 
in insinuating luiuaulf always with kings of depraved conduct {na^fiieiK^imm) 
asaYetala in getting into [umtionlossl corpsi's, spoki' thus once in secret to tho 
king, in tho hope of gratifying him ; 

1077. “ Lot tho villages, tho gold, and other fproporty] bestowed upon the 
[temple of S'iva] /Cnhus'eiluani betaken away. With the stones of that temple 1 
shall build yon a bridge ovor tho FitaslH.’' 

107H. “ I paint a pictiiro on tho sky; with lotus-iltreads I weave a dress ; I 
procure the gold seen in droanis ; I build a wall with snow.” A king of obtuse 
mind takes verily ovon such and similar sayings for truths. That [Iring] who 
in bewilderment lias notliing to say to sncli tilings, has no maturity [of mind], and 
can only be deceived. 

1079. But Pmjfigu dissuadod his lord also from this intention, just as the 
careful attendant [dissuiidos] a sick person from doinamling unwholesomo food. 

Tbmfle’b Pi'rtgcr iimiM of PanjahU, p. 22 nro over dropping; uomp. Ametrakoh, ii, 
sqq,; comp, liolow iioto viii, 17. Such -1, 20. 

namas aio Htill uomimm throughout thu 1073. Bogartling tho gilt parasol oi tho 
whole of India, and iiro UNually givon to KalaMu tomplo, sod vii, 1128 sqq. 
children born nftor thu d<>nth of their nldor 1077-1078, Tho pasango aliowa that the 
predocoaaora. Imikiiiig of stonu bridges oyor neater rivers 

1071. Tlio Aivaftha (Ficus roligiosa was unknown in Kasmir during Hindu times ; 
L.), is called catadalo hueausu its loaves comp, note iii. tiol. 


IlAltSA 

(a.t). lOSO.nni) 
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1080. TIlsh Lostadliara, onco at a time of jogting, asked the king to set a 
god free from Ms captivity. 

1081. On the king asking what [he meant by] this, he thus spoke to him, with 
a sTYiil fl ! “ There was once at the town of 'Udahlian4a the S'dhi called Bhma‘' 

1082. " The Bhmahiam [temple], which he founded, was on account of a 
quari'el among the memhei's of the Purohita corporation {pdrisadya) locked up for 
a long lime in the reign of Kdaiadeva.” 

1083. “When, after settling the quan-el, they opened the door [of the 
temple] they noticed that the silver armour [of the god’s imago] had been 
stolen by tliieves.” 

1084. " From fear of such [theft], evidently, they have kept that [image] 
again locked up from that time to the present day, togothor with the treasures 
and [saotifieial] appai-atus belonging to it." 

108B, “Lot, therefore, the treasures of this [shrine], which cause the fear* of 
theft, he taken away. Lot that [imago], too, freed from its captivity, onjoy its 
treats of flowers, lights and other [offorings]." 

1086. Thus urged on by liim, the king acted in that way, and found thereupon 
a treasury full of jewels, gold aud other [valuablos]. 

1087. And ho reflected upon what riches there might bo in other wealthy 
temples, when there was such wealth in this deserted shrino. 

1088. The members of the local Purohita corporation then induced the king 
by a solemn fast (prdya) to grant [them] in componsation exemption from the 
forced carriage of loads [m4hd)haro4hi). 

1089. As he was addicted to extravagant expenditure upon various corps of 
his army, his thoughts in consequence of tlie above assumption became in time 
firmly fixed upon the spoliation of temples. 

1090. Then the greedy-minded [king] plundered from all temples the 
wonderful treasures which former kings had bestowed there. 

1091. In order to get hold of the statues of gods, too, when the treasures 
[of the temples] had been carried off, he appointed Udaymaja ‘prefect for the 
overthrow of divine images ’ {devoipdtmanayaJta), 


1081. Regarding BMma ^Shi, and the 
temple erected by him, compare note id. 178. 
For UdabMiidapura (Waihoud, TJnd), see 
NoteJiv. 162-166. 

li fills the lacuna in this verse by reading 
bhimSbAidha^ iSAir. 

1088. The emendation parifadyanSrii is 
confirmed by L. For the term pdri^adya, 
comp, note ii. 132. 

1087. Read with L vaau for A vastu. 


1088. The term HidhabhSrodhi, corre- 
sponding to the modern has been 

explained in note v. 174. 

The context requires the emendation kjiiti- 
prayedk for hrtaprayoA; comp, the expressions 
ketapraya and 1cxiapr^op(mHa in vi. 26 ; vii. 
177,1088; viii. 668, 811. 

1089. Read with L nSn&temhga’^. 

1081. Compare with the following aoconnt 
of Harsa's iconoclasm the reference made 
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lona. In oi'iliir to ili'lilc' tlio Htiiliuw of {rods liu hml oxm'iiiQiits iiiul iinno 
poured ovur thuir fiiooa by imlvod nuoiilicimis wlioso homos, fool and Lauds luid 
rotted o\v.ay. 

lOOli. Hi vino inmgOM nmdo of gold, silver, iiiul otliev [miiterials ] rolled about 
even on tlio roads, wluoli were ooverod witli niglit soil, as [if they were] logs of 
wood. 

]09‘i, Crippded naked uiendioant.'i and the like covered tlio images of tlie 
gods, wMcli were dragged along by rojius round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers. 

1095. Tlioro was not one temple in a village, town or in tlio Oily wliiidi was 
not despoiled of its imageM liy that Tiirufikd, King llursu. 

lOflO. Only two cliief diviiio images weia) respected by bini, llio illus- 
trious l{iuiaitr<hMit ill the Oily, and Miirlihii!ii (among the imiig'es| in town- 
skips. 

I0!)7-10!1H, Among I'ol.issiil inmgos, two sliilues of Huthllnt wore Hsveil 
llirougli reiiiiests mldref.,Mid hy elmiieii lo I In- King at a limo wlimi Im was five with 
his favours, tiiiimdy llio one at I'lii'iluimij'iuK by Iho singer Kuinihi, who was bom 
tlioro, and llio id.lioi' in the City by Iho H'ranmi.ui Kimltim'’!. 

1000, Those who are iiiuxioiis lo auiiuHS fortunes do not stop iVimi evil notions, 
though ill this world tlmy may linvo remdied riehos whieli nro a woinlov ('oral!. 
Thus the olopliani, though lie is the pleasure-seat of the [loUis-lmrn goddess ( 
Laksmi, yet souiuliow falls into the sin of destroying the lotus-tank [in his desire | 
to obtain the lotiis-llowors. 

1100-1101. 0 sliaiao! Tliougli lie possessed Ids griindlatlior’s and I'lithor’s 
treasures and those which iHknrsn at the eonimouceuieiit of his roigu liiwl hroiighl 
from Loluwn, and though ho had eon/isoated linin tlio tomples tho riches [ho- 
stowed] by former kings, yol he oiidoavonrod to socuro [more] wealth by oppressing 
the housoholdors. 

1102, Merely upon his order llio bad minislorR tlion appointed mmiorous 
officers, who took their desigmitioii from frequent now imposts. 


IIAU8A 

1V.U. lUflU-UUl). 


Pl'MM'Mtioil lit ilirilll' 

iuiagi",. 


Hum's oxn".!-"' 


vii. 134'1 to tho clustriicliou nf tliu Hilvorimngo 
of FaMatalcflinm. Ttiis, however, .inmimMl 
only in tho ynivrproeeding Iliii’iia’H deiilli, mid 
at a time whon hu must liiivo tiuen rudiiend lo 
great Snanoial straits by Ueimla’s rulx'lliim. 

lor a doulittul rofuioiieii to the ‘ dmitjm- 
tmanayaka,' boo uotu vii. 15.11, 

1093. Lf 01 ’ ffaifil all, soo nolo vii, Ood. 

1094. L nif/ifu niti/imttt°. 

1096, llai'do., nil i'wieouut ot his proeoduro 
gainst sacrod images, may well bo eiillod a 
Tarn^ka, i.e. a Muhammadan. But may not 
the use of this opithot, along with the fact of 


lii.s ieonoclosui, bo taken as an indication of 
Ilarsa’s InaniiigB tomuds Muhaminadanism .** 
(Jomparo vii. 022 sijq., 1 14!). 

1006. h’ltr tho tiimplus ot liinf'fwumiii uud 
Muftaifila, sou iintus iii. -ir)!!; iv. 1!!2, 

Kniiil with L jinffaneii'iipi, 

1007-1008. Tho groat IMdhn stabuo at 
PunhSsnimrn in eorlaiiily tho ono whioh ICiug 
Ijiilituditya eruoted in tlio Itajiivihava ; son 
iioto iv. liOfl. Tho statue lu tho Oily is 
iiridoully iduntical with tho lii’kidbittlilltn 
moutiouod as still standing in S'l'inagara in 
tho tiiuo of Hussaia; sou vlii. IIHI, 

A A 
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itABjA 1103-110-i. Slmmo, sliouio, wlioii royal Hurrmits know iidtliiii^ Imt timo-serving, 

A,B. 10B9-11 01). miaislcr UnnmlM, Ihougli a nispoolalolo man, 

old as lie was, accoplotl upon the king’s orclor tlio oMco oL’ ‘prerool of properly’ 
[tiHhanaijiilia) [and witli il] tlie function of plmuloving tlie property of all temples 
and villages. 

1105-1106. SalielaJia, of the Priroliita corporation (iHlr^iuhi) at the temple of 
Samarasmmin, who as the adviser of Vljiiytrnialla had boon hatoful to the king, 
obtained the position of ‘ prefect of property ’ by securing a doubled rovonuo, and 
having [once] obtained access to the king, bocamo in time hinhattaina. 

n07. What moro [iiood bo said]? As ho was seizing the property of all by 
all [sorts of] ‘ prefcctH ’ {mhjdka,), ho appointed also a ‘ profoot of night soil ’ to 
raise revoniio. 

1108. Owing to Ilia soiiKelossuesa (jilffya), wbinli was only hiddon by the 
appollatiuii [givan to him] ‘ho who is prugimiil willi riolios’ [^ntjnrlha),i\w 
ouiploy of thoso troaHiiros (Itoki) corrotqimidod to their inanuer of ao([iiiHitiou. 

[l IOil-1114 (lononil doscidiition of tlio frivolous jiastinios of kings, and how 
they fall nudor the power of Ilattoriug courliors.] 

1115. Whatever folly of kings has thus boon noticed m passing, all this 
beoomos insigniJloaiil by the side of IIar.pidom’s souHolosauoas. 

1116. To one named Bhhmnaynka, who could play ohavining music, he 
gavGj when pleased by his performauoo on a drum, an elephant together mth a 
female elephant. 

1117. On this account, Emaka, a younger brother of Canpaka, became 
[Harsa’s] own pupil in singing, and exerted himself with much trouble in practising 
songs. 

1118. To compensate him for his trouble he gave him a lakh of money 
(fKnnflra) in gold, without flinching. 


1106. Eegarcling the title mahattama, see 
note vii. 488. 

1107. _ The important part which Uie 
night soil of tho city plays in Knimir horti- 
emture, has been ret erred to in note vii. 88. 

1108. The meaning of tho first half of this 
verse is not quite certain. By tfimtilm an 
epithet of Harsa seems to be alraded to; 
comp. vii. 1424, and K^emngupta’s appellation 
£ahhwi}amr^a, vi, 80i. Perhaps a pnn is 
intended upon the word koh, which might 
also be taken in the sense of ' calyx of the 
lotus.’ Tlie words of the first half verso 
might be interpreted also as referring to the 
lotus. (Tlio lotus, on account of its growth 
in the water, jairt, is often credited wmb the 


quality of being ‘dull’ ; comp. e.g. iv. 110 ; 
vi. 817 i also vii. 1879 ; viii. 2479.) 

1116. Tlie recollection of Harja’a mad pro- 
ceedings still lives in tlie Kiifimiri phrase; Ti 
kyaho, Uar^div hyu, ‘ Wliy, he is like Sar^a- 
dmt ! ' It is appfietl to persona who commit 
foolish and exkaragant acts. 

1117. In tho absence of any oontraclictory 
evidence wo nuisL assume that this Eanaka, 
brother of Cappeka, whom Har?a rewarded 
so magnificently for taking singing lessons 
from him, was Kalhapa’s own imolo. The 
high position of tho family would explain in 
some way the extravagant present. 

Regarding tho pobable value of the sum 
indicated, compare Note li'(iv, 496). 
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111 !). Wilt'll lit' Mil"' II I'ii'tiirn i>r ('ftiuhtlri, llu' lii'antil’iil wife ol' himtliiill, Ihi' 
lortl of Kfiriiiitft, ho "'um Mli'iU'h hy iliu goil of low. 

1120, ]jOW-nnlnn'(l [iiiriisiloa iirf;i' on mousi'Ioss priiioos liy eonliiuiiil inoilo- 
ments to ridioiiloiw joaltm.My, its |if tluiy w(‘w| dopp. 

1121 , Hiiviii}* In's lu'iul turiiotl hy Urn {mr.isHos, ho shninulossly vowed bot'oro 
bis court to obhiin Onnthihl niid to ovorihrow Pui-iniiiitli 

1122, Aa lie liad tiikoii h vow not to mo unlioilod oiunplior [until IhoiiJ, 
wandering poets llius ridieuled wliilo prctt'ncling to prniao liiui ; 

1122 . “it'rom spt'i’ch and iln'sa you iivo roeoguijfivblu as a wiimli'riir from 
the Dekkiui. It'rom tlio Seoul, loo, wo know llialytiu liavi) a ball of oaiiiplior 
in your Imiul. If il is Imilod, (lion go and hand it as aii (iiroring; lo l\ing 
Uar^a; if not, keep il, lioeauso siioh is found at pri>.sonl. in yimdor ooooaiiut 
kco.” 

1121, " Tim kill;' oflii'illimil liisiro lum roinmnoed Uio olmwitigof I’oiosii. milil 
lieliiw aliiiii llio loi'il of /wu'm//o f niilil Im has oiohiiieod ('(uidiilii ; iiiilil ho lias 
effected his onlry iiilo Hit' hmn tif Kulijnmi ; uiili! ho has soon Urn I'hinnii/ii ; iiulil 
lie has Hatisdod hie curiosity almiittlm groal Iroasiiivs |lii(ldtiu| in tho gwiiiiil of 
tlio king’s park." 

U2li, 'I'lin wroloh il/oihno/,, Urn ooiummulm'-in-ehiol', plmisod llio king hy 
accepting tho post ofoliiimhorlMin lo Uitil |i|noon| »'// 

1126. To provide horwilh drosses anil ornaiuonts, and to appease her joaloiiay, 
he drew from tlui king rognlarly an apjiorliouato allovvanoo for hor. 

1127. In this s1ory Mtidumi’n roguery and Hhmnolossuoss and tho king’s 
foolishness and onprieo booiituo manifosl, like Ignldj on Iho lonoh-atojio. 

1128. OtlioL' iiarasitos plutnlorod him liy showing him an old woman and 
saying; “There, wo hiivi' hroiighl you your inothor /ht/ipi/m from honven.’’ 

11211. Others bvttughl slavt' girls hoforu him ami said they wore gotldossos. Ho 
worshipped thorn, and abaudouiiig his oxaltod position and weiiltli was laughed at, 
by the pooplo. 


1110, JAir himtnidi, i.(>. ViliriiniiKlilya ul 
Kalyilijft, «co note vii. ilSo hiii|. Ills wi'dtliiig 
wilh ('andralMdur ('inulaliidi iv.tlii' (linigIit,oi' 
of iJio S'iliiluii'ft ijpinod nf Kuniliiilii, is 
(lojboribod in ihu vii, iiiid viii, ('iiiiIum nf l,lio 
Vikmni(ifikiMWiM‘iu'ii,ii. UiUumii. mvi'S a 
lengthy iifoonut lit tliu (‘Iuii'iiin nf tku iiriui-oNH 
whom Uio king is sniil to Imvn inui in a 
Syayariivai'ft j wimp. I’l-or, HiiIiIoi'h Inlmiin'- 
tioH, pp. 38 aipp 

✓ 1128. Caiuplmr is propiiwd uRativystidliuo 
substanoOidtiiKmiteil im oooliin,, fruin ii dewn'- 
tion made fmn chipH of ourtaiii kiiids of 
wood; comp. Watt, lioimumio fVw/., ii, p. 84 


‘ llnlioiloilonmphor’ is, tlirrotore, anmiontity. 
Uavsn's vow is ns ladiuvous as liia Isiasi Co 
iiiv.’ulo Kiiriuita. 

1124. Kn/i/iiiia, tliii old rapltiil of tlio 
WoHlnrn tJiihikyas, is idoutioiil will) llio 
miMlorn town of that luuaa in tho liidar 
(Uslrtut of Ilaidaniliiul. 

Vmmifihl) umyliu a river, as 
wiggofiteil in NJ\ IV., a.v. Tho naiuo sooms 
otnurwiso unkmiwn, 

I’aluM is given hi the li(ljnm(//mriti/ as tho 
nnino of a Icind of eiiiuplior j .soo J'. JK, s.v. 

11S8, L gives the oovroot form of tlie 
name as oinondod iu Hd, ; see vii. 310, 


llABSA 

108114101). 


Icivn for till 
ilttlu. 
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1130. Those [slave gii'lsj, iiialruolod liy tlui piinisitos, wlio taught thorn [to 
give] counsels oto. [preionded to have boon obtniiii'd] from convoimtions with the 
gods, confused his mind. 

1131. Some among these [slave girls] showed themselves eager fpr amorous 
intercourse at those occasions, and the king forsook his good fortune by touching 
them with his own body. 

1132. As he was anxious to live for a very long time, they granted him, when 
in his foolisliuess he asked for a long life, hundreds of years to live. 

1183. When he desired to give magic perfection to his body 
some Domha made him swallow a drink which, ho pretended, was an elixir having 
that power. 

113(1., "What objoot is tlioro in rolatiug tho otlior IboliHh aci.s of this [king], 
who at the bidding of his pivrasitos gave away port ions of his life just as [if it 
wore] a procurable properly ? 

1135. What roHpootablo man ooirld rohito Urn othor oven moro shamoful 
practioes of his which ho followed to obtain alrongtli and buiuity ? 

1136. Being of anmll intolloct, he was Hum for iniiuy a yoar thrown into 
absolute blindness by his own souBoleHsiiesB and the wiekodnoss of evil 
adviseia. 

1137-1188. As there are at present persons of little faith wlioso minds are 
swayed by doubts in regal'd to the miraculous deeds of McijhavdJuiiui and other 
[ancient kings], so there will he surely m time pooplo who will not believe these 
astonishing misdeeds which I relate. 

1139. Afflicted with want of wisdom as he thus was, in a kingdom full of 
deceit, yet he was, while he lived, never at the mercy of enemies watching for weak 
points. 

1140-1141, That he was never shot at with an arrow and killed, or wounded 
by one or the other enemy when at night he was standing upright in the 
illuminated hall, and teaching in person the dancing-girls how to act, — ^that must 
be due to [there having been] a balance of the life-period [allotted to him], or to 
the sinfulness of his subjects. 

1142. Then there ooourred somehow serious misconduct among tho women of 
his seraglio, which foreboded the fall of the king, who himself was the embodiment 
of all that is immoral. 


1180. I translate according to L td 
vy<macaraaamlam° . 

118S. L reads ‘myriads of years' (“wjd- 
yutam/asmed), 

1133, The meaning of the term piii4a- 
sidMi is not certain. 


1137, Compare regarding Meghavahana 
the stories related iii. 16 sqq. 

1141. Bead with L tadSyuh°, 

114S. L smdiuddhi^ as emended. 
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IK'S. TliosQ youths iimil ■with lovu, and Ihoso womon oxciiod by youtli, wi're 
atthatiimo aimiiijf at Ilarsnth'iin'n dostraotion. 

11.14. Til hia fury ho had sumo women oxpcutod with their lovora, others he 
expelled from I'is sovaglio and exiled (hem along with their paramours. 

1145. All his sorvmita, feeling truuhlod hy the guilt they had themselves 
iucurrod in their wickedness, wished him evil and plotted for his death. 

1146 . Ho showed in nil reapoeta such weakness of moral sense as befitted a 
son of King Kahm. 

1147. TIis father’s wives, wJin had brought him up oii their arms, ho took in 
his anus, kissed them, and ooidinually disporled himself with them, 

1 148. ITo had carnal iuUu'course with his sisters, aud angered by a harsh word 
ho punished and violated Nm/i, the daughlor of his I'atlior’s sister. 

ll'll). While cmiliniially supporting Iho '/'‘Kivi.v/ivf eaplains of liiiudreds with 
money, tliis jinrverse miiuled lkiug| ate ilomoslicided pif^s luilil his death, 

IMD/iiV Thus hy his uiiscoudiicl he sullied to o.vcess the cempimy o( this 
[country’s 1 kings, just as iiu auiiiud (wmdil sully that [ of wise uum, 

1161'. Angered on oiui occusioii, Ihis imhdiml king iiiulerloek an expedition 
against liiijttjmn, with all his eollei'ted roreos, 

ll.'il, Wlien the [ether] kings saw the iueoiuparahlo ontlit of Ids army, they 
foarod that he would have strength to iiivadi' the tlinio werlds. 

11, la. He, however, <m seeing the fort of /V^/hv;///'/, dosirod to onpturo it, 
and placod his oaiuji at its foot withoiit entering tho capitiil [of Eiljapurl]. 

11,63. Whon he had sto[(])ed thuro for uioro than a month, the dofoiidors of 
the fort booamo dialrosaod owing to their food and other supifiios boing exhausted. 

1154. How largo wore not tho tribute aud the supplies which King 
Sangnlmapdla oflurod in order to save that [gaiTiaon] ? 

1155. When tho king showed firmness and did not accept those [effors], ho 
bribed tho prefect of poliou (Snuna). 

1160. Whon the king did not agree to luru buck, ho (kSuuna) soorutly 
instigated tho suldiurs to claim a large, niurcliing allowance, 

1147, Road witli L onkyjyrt for A rtcw/o/ff, of ‘Turuska’ olHoors, anothor nulication 

1148, It is doelitful rriiutlicv tliu .Niij/u of Ilur^a’s propensity tewai’cls Moliaimna- 

heru monliunod is idciitii'al vvitli iJiu priticuss danism P Ooni]>, aburo, luilo vii. 1005. 

of that namii rolorrod to in vii. yi),'). Kiillaua, 1140 bis. This vorso is imssing in A. Thu 
tho muthor uf tho hittur, is tliuru ilc'icnlmd as text is supplied by L: illham ^aratimuHhaih 

an aunt of Kalnmi, not as his sister, us our jiarfhimiamUrldkifnm \ pahkii// DanilfipM tm( 

pasaago would ropresent lior, timkem eiimmimii. 

1149, U oan soavooly be doubted that K, 1100. lUiutl with 1, sarwi/immia. 

is alluding lioro to Mtdiaminadaii troop- 1162, Ji rajadhuumi is proforablo to A vSjor 

leaders ill Hiirsa's sorvieu. Hy oatiiig pork, pimh. 

which tlio luttur would not touch, tho king I am miablu to trace tho jiositiou of tho 

puts himself lower ovoii than Uio Miocelias, Pfthmgiri fort, which is only bore mon- 

May we rocogniiso in tho iiiuntioii hoi-u iiiadu timiod. 


Qaiisa 

(a.d, lOSO-llOl). 


Uxpnillllon ngiilnsl 
JUipipwi. 


Siceo ol Prihitpiri, 
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fvn.1187. 

1157. Thpi’eupon tlieso [mon), who wove mostly of low charaetnv, liogiiu uuder 
iroiiicttl sayings ii solemn fast {jmhja), ami ns tlio king’s treasury was far away, Ins 
army fell into disorder. 

1158. Wliile the king was arranging to meet this [dillioiilty], tke .prefect of 
police started, as another means of intimidation, the [rumour of an] attack from the 
Tunt^has. 

1159. Thereupon the king, who had hut little firmness, raised his camp and 
marched off in fright, leaving Ms whole treasure and stores on the roads. 

1160. A servant who is trusted without having been tested, at a oritioal 
time brings tlisostcr upon his masters, like a had sword in a fight. 

1161. This fmiuis(or], being liimself unfit, did not wish otliors who possessed 
fitness [to ho ai'onud the king], and tliorohy spoilt the king’s fortune, just as a low- 
bred horse [spoils] a stable. 

1J62. From that time onwards the glory of ilw' king vaiiishoil, and his 
epithet of f’mirt/iftmki'ttom’/iji (‘the glorious rulor of the universe’) faded away 
altogether. 

lUiit. With a dejootod face ho praised lunidnrpa, who hail aueomplished 
[alone] that enterprise in wliich he with all his servants had failod. 

nii4‘. When ho wished to recall him, tho pvofoot of ]>olico prevented this 
intention of tho slow-witted king by an intriguo. 

1105, Having then loarnod his perfidy, tho king imprisoned the prefect of 
police, ysl puuislred liim only as the ease made it nooessary, not because he felt 
angry. 

1166. While he was [detained] in a stronghold and in doubt as to his life, he 
greedily collected tho betel, clothes and other [articles] sent [to him] by servants 
and relatives. 

1167. The king, however, misled by fate, ro-instated in his post this 
[minister], who was bom to bring about his total ruin and who deserved death. 

1168. Tho parasites, by dexterous praises, stirred the Icing up again, just as 
Karfia and the rest [stirred up] the descendant of Ktiru (Hui-yoiUiana), after he 
had been defeated on the expedition against the herdsmen [(jho^a). 

1169. The disputant who has been defeated in the discussion compensates 
himself for his late defeat by insulting his opponent with abuse ; the wife who has 
become unfaithful, hy worrying her husband with wretohod quarrels ; and the 
official who has lost all his wealth and greatness, by getting the long into 
trouble. 


1165. Head with 1168. Compare ni. coxlix. 1 sqq. 

1166. ITio conjectural emendation dur^e Duryodhana’s attempt to carry off Virataa 

is oonArmed by L. herds is meant ; see above, vii. ^6, 
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. ]i?0. tlui ftliiluitliuua, WHS ia ai'javlumsiona oiv aocomvl of luonoy iluo, IImisa 

TvHoii lie liiiil (muIk'ZkIoiI, 1111(1 lii'iii}' clovnr hi Inkhig oiu'o of Iiih own iidovosta lui 
entangled 11111' Icing in a aoriims iliHicnH j', 

1171. ^lliiving fiiinul out u vuliuinililt' jiuint of llio Jlrfmc/o, lie urgod on. tlio Sicgo of 
Mng lo seize the fort ciilh'il Duyillmjludu along with the Lavtmtjns of Lnhara, 


1170. Eugai'diiig iV«/(('f«r^OT], soo vii. 
1106. 

1171 . For A Ixotil/iiim rend witli L ivoi- 

Aw. 

DDQDnAcnrAT V. TIii' iiiniu' of tlio lull foi t 
hoto inutitioiu'il is wi'illcii in A liuid llii' 
iScliliou) ftH ihnviiiiliiilfi, lint win Im wiifi-ly 
teitoroil iia Jhii/il/imjlinlii wilili I'cfcvi'iiw- In I ho 
fonii 1(11111(1 hi olhi'i' imiisii'o"(. (inil In (ho 
roMliiig tinyillwtiliiilii fnnii'iliwl hy li. In 
viit Uliih, wii liiiil Hill niiiiio lull 1 1 in A (iiid li 
rightly Hiiiilt (iH i in viii. '‘71/1, iho 

aeron'd imi't of the iiioiin in j'iionii'i i//iiit(tt 
byA,iUiil i|iiitii nii'niioiiiii.ly loi nt(lii hy It. 

Jhilli ilidNo ]i(iH'iii",o!i ii}nnii uilli (ini' iiuii in 
plai'iiig liliiH I'lM't im llm luii'iloi' »t' llio Ihoii 
lui'i'iUiry to Hid N, nt Kii'unn'. Tlii'i liowloi*, 
asnlriinily iiidi('ii.li'>I in nnln i, !ih', niiiHt ho 
iiaaiuiidil In hiwn I'nllnivoil in K.'m liiiio, ini i(> 
dooa at lliii |iriMiiiil. diiy, ilio iiniiinliiin I'ltiifio 
iviiioh foviiiH lihii iv(iloi'«lii'(l hotwdiin I tin 
Vitiwia and Hind I'ivni'H mi Iho mui iiido iind 
tlioKpiigai'iau mi till! nllior. 
j A (ilimor indioiitinii ii.s In the iioHilinii nl' 
' Dundluu/MltiXH riii'iilKlind hy tlio iiiontiion of 
tlia rivov Miiilliinniiti in Iho NnliNiiiniont 
account dl the mogn, vii. 117(1, ll!ll. Tlili, 
Madhiuimti wm ho no idlioi' limn tliii ntroion 
of tho Uiiijij'ipui' Niilii (iiKirkod ‘ lliiillfnnl,' i.o. 
Ilu(]k61, im till) iiiiiid wliioh llnw.s iuLn (ho 
Volur lolcu trniii tho N. iionr Iho vilhigo of 
Enins, and is to tliia day kiiimn liy that 
namo lo tho Bvnhiutiii iinituhilinu of tho 
Valloy. Tho Novovid Kaiiigiiiim.H of (liU nti'eiim 
Me stil) visHod ; ; -"i ■ ' liy Iho 

Bralimaiifi of Iho ' ■■ ■ ■, Tlua 

accnnnts for tlio nunitimi niiido of lliia 
JlfedAwm/i im 11 Niuiri'd slroinn in tlio Mln- 
inafa, 12(11 hcjio, lUIlH, Tho nllioi' .stvoiiiu oC 
this namo wlnoli IIiiwh inln tlni K isiiiiguiign id. 
tlic ffSruda Tirtliii,, iinil Iiiik iilroady hoiiii 
mentionod in unto i. 117, wiiiiint Imi llimii'lit of 
in cnmioi'tiou with Diigilliiigliiitii mi iiooiiniit 
of its position outsido liioinni', 

Wliun visiting tlio />V((/f/";ii7)' A ii/n in Angiiat, 
18W, I asourlaiiiod Uiii,ii ii puss londiiig ovor 
the mountains in tlin N. in (.Ini diiiiol.iiiii uf 
Gurea (map ‘ (looi'iiis ’) lionvs tlio niviiin ol 
Tho elosii siniilai'ily of llm inunos, 
in combination willi tho Intingrapliiwil iidl,ailH 
given below, mahos it liigldy prolialdo tliat tho 
name of the old fort lias eurvivud in tlnit of 


tlio }ais.s. Km. ihid (milk) is the phonetic 
ropniMonf ntivo «f Sitv. (Itii/dki. In Iho second 
part of tlid modoru nanio, -Ichitt, wo liavc, 
[K'l'liiips, II pii[mlm' Ptyiimliigy, Tis. khuf, 
moiiiiiiig a dniliiiiii a imrrmv piissiigo. Or 
I'lw I'lW, K.’m -i/lii'tiir may lid tiiknii ns ii 
Mtinskriliiidd I'ondoriiii; of .'in diirlidi' ICawiiiri 
foi'iii of kliitl, 

Tlio pioi'i nt l)n(l''!thnl,wliii'li I siiliMdipunitly 
lOM'oiiilwI. lioM III Iho lioiid of llm siiln viilloy 
idiimii 101 mi tho iniip. Its ]inHiliiiM 

niiiy lio liswl ii|i|iin'ciiiiiili'ly III. 71" Id' Inlio. 
hi" .’ti' liil.,iilidil>ilioii>ld iltiihnnt 11,61111'. Ils 
iidiiioili,ilii ii|i|ii‘imoh ivmii IIiohuiiI.Ii or Kii'iinir 
i.ido is foi'iiii'd hy an unon viilloy wliirli rnr 
iihmil Ihi'oo iiiili'M iiscoinls v’ory grmhially with 
II jiiiiMsy shi|s«. This Viilloy lidiirs tlin ni’imo of 
I liji miif!/, iiiiil may pnssihly I'lini'simnil tn 
tlin /‘/■«/7»ifff/«y,ii_or lit lls:>,‘ 

Till' rmild loiiiliiii> np to tlio nml"kfiiil Push 
frmii llm villin'o of is all nlonn pnio- 

lioahlo fiiv liiilon aniiniilH, and was, until llm 
(■iiiistriiolioii of llm ‘Oilgil TraiiRiiort jioiul’ 
oviir llm ncigUlioining Tetvfhnt Vasa, oflon 
ukihI hv till' D.ivd ti'iiilorH of (Invvz. It was also, 
aocordiip' to (ho infoiniaiion Biiiijiluiil to mo, 
usdil I'ogiihirly hy tlui Kiklis tor militiiry tvans- 
|iorlH, until a ilihastov wliidh linfoll a ooiivoy 
llirougli an avuliiiu'ho Imvor down in Lliu 
vidlo.v, loll Iheiii to vliangd tho Toiito lo tho 
Tr.ig'liiil Piiss Homo sovon miles to tho 
H.I'l. 'llm latter ])asH Inis tiiiun adhoroil 
lo over .sinoo, tlmimli it In liigliur than 
Hid Diidokhiit Pass, imil owing to its exposod 
track Idas .niitahhi as a runtu of ouiuiniiuioa- 
tum. 

Tim walcrsluHl on tlm J)iid"Mut Pass is 
forimsl hy an almost loviil plain abiint a 
((Uarlor of a mild hvniul, To tliii R. of it 
risi-M iihrnplly iiu isnliitod rocky liillock ahunl 
161)' high, which HliowHpvi'ciiiitonswallHto tliii 
H, iiiid W., and is also ou Llm dtlicr sidiiH iicccs- 
sihlo only with dilllciilly. Tim toji of this 
hilliK'k foniis a miiall plateau iil mat 100 yards 
long, null half as hvoad, whic.h coinnuuwlB a 
cmnphilo vinwof tho a])i>riiimhus of tlin (lass 
holii from B. and N. Ou this platuau T was 
nhlo to tnido sviinty rcinains of walls which 
Hdomod to havo holongod to pi)lygoinil towors 
minli us am found to this day nnar the Pir 
Panta&l and Tos'inaidun PaesiiB. Tho military 
position offordod by this hillock is oxcollunt, 
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1172-1173, This [foii]— after tiho psiuaro fmhhinaenntlrii, who held it, 
had been preyionsly oxoonted on King Ananta’i^ order by Janaha, the lord 
of the Grate,— 'had been offered [to Kahisa] by tlie [Diiinara’s] wife, who wan 
fasting boforo tho [hing’a] door. King Kahm having rofusod it, tho hjng of the 
Da/rads took possession of it. 

1174, As owing to [the possession of] that [fort] the Bamds had occupied 
numerous villages in this territory [of Kasmir], the king was induced by the 
minister [Sahela] to take up this expedition. 

1175. The place had no tank, and the snow which was kepi [there] for the 
use of the garrison, had at that time become exhausted by a drought. 

1170. When tho Mahaltoina [Sahela] had aaccrtaiiiod hy spies this weak 
point, ho I'epeatedly pressed the king to seize this [fort], and tlic latter undertook 
the attempt. 


and it is possililo timl wo havo in tliosc tho ronto followed by Ibo IfiiHuiman lorco 
roinaina tho laaltvncosof tlio fort of Ihiffriha- im its disastvoim rotvoal frimi l)«{;(lliaj;luUa. 
yAdfrerotorrod to in tlio Olirnniolo. liAVAVVAH,- 'I'lio muntionod lioro 

Thu doUila fuvnialwxl by tho uawivtivo of for tho llrst thno, pliw a (rront part in the 
tho siogo ot DuffMat/lultti aocin to snppoTt intuvuidti'oiibloH rolntod in ihvoks vii. and viii. 
tliia iiRamiiption. Tlio oonfignraiiou of tho Thoy must liavo fonnod at that time an im- 
hillook and tho liordnoas of ita rook would portant tribal (.uoliuu of tlio rural population 
tnako the oonatruotion of a tank very difficult, of KtUimir, and thoir name, liko that of the 
Hones wo can understand tlio mu-ious expo- T'anU-hiH, survives in a moiloru ‘Krain’ name 
dient of storing snow instond of water for tlio of vory froqnont oeonn’onoo, viz, Ijiiti', Tlio 
garrison’s nao mi. 117(3). Of tho liigh deva- nnmorous piissagos in wbioh tho iavanyas as 
tion at which the fort Dngdhagliata must hove a body or mdividnals ars rofewod to, toll us 
been aitualsd, we liavo an umnistakable indi- notliing about their origin, but show Uiat 
cation in the heavy snowfall which put an end many of them must have hold a imsitiou 
to the siege, vii. 1180 sq. After what is stated of influence as land-owners or tribal liead- 
previously about the c&ought and the warm men. Tn vii. 1227 sqq., where we read of 
weather, which had reduced the fort’s snow a porsooulion of tlio Lavanyas in Maija- 
siipply,vii. 1175,1186, it ia clear that this snow- varojya, they are repeatedly designated as 
fall must have ooourrad at the close of the Damaras, 

summer or at least early in tho autumn. And The designation XSn’, as other ‘ KrOms ’ 
in this connection it may bo noted that heavy in 'KaSmir, is nowadays a mere name, there 
snow-storms have more than once been expe- being nothing to distinguish those who bear 
lienced in recent years on the neighbouring it from other Muhammadan agrioulturists 
Trag“bal Pass as early as September. in regard to customs, occupation, etc. ; 

Notwithstanding this elevation, and the comp, note v. 248. Lim's are found throngh- 
oonsequont severity of the olimafio conditions, out the Valley. According to a villager’s 
a fort erected at the Dud''khut Pass would statement, recorded by Lawbenob, Talley, 
have remained inhabitable for a small garrison p. 306, they are popularly supposed to have 
tlitoughout tlie year, This is proved by the come from Oilas. But I have not been able 
fact 1mat the block huts built cn the even myself to trace such a tradition. Up to 
more exposed Trag'bal Pass have been Jonoraja’s time the Lavanyas seem tc 
inhabited through recent winters by have retained a certain importance, ai; 
employes of the Dak and telegraph eervioe of their name is of frequent ocourrenoe in his 
the Gdmt Bead, Chronicle. By S'rivara they are mentionec 

Fnufly, we may point cut that the narrow only once, i. 282. 
gorges of the MadkmmU and its northern 117S. L gives the name as 27Mi/!:A(mo!cs>iifrs 

tributary, through which the route to the 1174, Head with L rcya sa. 

Dud’'khut Pass leads above and below the 1176. Tho emended text is supported bj 

village of Atavuth, correspond exactly to L niVArase, which is an easily explained clerioa 
the desoripiion givenj in vn. 1191 sqq. of error for mVAraife, 
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1177. Whou 0((>ii>iihv, wlio was in I'lmrge oJ" tlio ‘Gato,’ was about to itwav 

proceed on Ibis oxiiodiliun by the Idug’a order, tlio rtitagaiula (Ananda) 
endaavourad to get the botlt>r nl* liiiu. 

11785 This latter, siiioe tlio king luul withhold [from him] the charge of the 
‘Gate’ and had iippoiiiled him as govornor, was showing enmity to all who were 
[acting] as lords of the ‘ Gate.’ 

1179. Though he (Auauda) caused ooufuaiou in the army, the lord of the 
Gate (Canpaka) crossed the Mudhumutl river and invested the fort with his 
troops. 

11 H 0 . Tlio king, though despalehing all fmitlatorios from all sides to the fort, 
still kept himself at the ilistiineo of ono march jfrom lliu latter], 

1181. Tlu' Kiimh-tinin foiiglit with the /lon/d Holdievs, who throw down big 
bonldors and otlior [misHilos], and wlio woro dillicult to dofeat on aoeoiiul of the 
sheltor which tho fort giivo lliom. 

1189. Miillii, Itiu'iiid’n .soli, kc|iL uitli his .sons at tho idaeo of atiiuik, eallod 
I'riijmdljilhi, iiml eiiusod |lo tlio oiiomieH| nlariiis which they witliBtood with 
(liffiiiiilty. 

11811 - 1181 .. Ills two lii'iivci soils, llfi'itlii and iSW«/«, io whom an iistrologi'r 
had forotold the luniuisitioii id' tho royal power, woro taking earo of their liommr 
on account of lliut amhilion, Tho older of the two, who was most diflioult to 
control, had, though he halod tlio tliroiie, slailod on that oxpndition, from 
tho foi'co of tlio eoniing oveiits, 

118,7. Parched by the drought iiiiil tho king’s lusiru, tho Duml soldiers liehl 
the fort with dilficulty. 

LlH(i. Then tluiro cauio down heavy rain rvliicli turned the [whole] ground Kotreat froni 
into QUO [shout of | water, and a\ipuure.d like an tirilor of Fate effacing //ary(T*.s 
lustre. 

1187, Fate showod itself favoiirahlo and sun-ounded the hill [occupied] by the 
fort with impassalilo masses of snow which enveloped it entirely, like armour. 

1188. Fato lots Homo fall as tliny rise, and throws up others wliile they fall, 
and thus seoms to play with [mon as if they were] balls, 

1177. Kimd with Ij mVitytutijas and ww- indicsrlo tluvt tlioro woro^ sovoral ‘ lords of 

pUi. Kur tlio iiioiining of iiliMiiai)Mahm tiui daUi' at the sams time, but that tho 
comp. vii. Hl/jlj, 1/199. diHiipiioiutod Auauda intiigaod against all 

By is meant .\imMda, who had llioso who woro succossivoly holding tho 

himself aspirod to Llio oilioe of lord of tho oflico. 

Qato ; aoo vii. !)93-i)()fi. 1178. Bognrding tho Madhirmti river, 

1178. Tho projuir tuxt is rosti'rod by Ij, soo ahovo, note vii. 1171 on Dugdliaghata. 

vairmh for A dvdrmh. 1182. Rogarding IV^imathkS, see note vii. 

The expression UmrudhikdrilMlj, does not 1 171 on Duydhaghata. 
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1189. Tlieii tliose bad councillora, rmidovod miaornblo by tlio rain, ivniaiubered 
their houses, and caused confusion in the king’s cam]) just os bufere. 

llflO. Like a fish which swinaning against the stream has liit his face 
against a rock, the king turned hack from that place also, without coring for 
viotoiy. 

IISI. The whole army abandoned its stores, tlu’ew away the treasure, left its 
valuables and dropped its arms, thinkiiig of nothing but flight. 

1192. The stream, which was in flood, swollowad up tho Idug’s soldiers on 
the route, ns they were fleeing hy different paths lamoiitiug ami pursued by the 
enemy. 

1193-1104'. Ill the river Madlmmatl tho liuoii cloths abaiulonod by Uio men 
appeared liko rows of geese, their shields liko luuUitiulos of lotuses, tho hoapa of 
swords Idea water-plants, tboir horsas liko roclcs, tboir golilmi vusarls lilre ruddy 
gesso and those of silver liko foam. 

1105. The number of thoao who wore captured or slain by tho victovioua 
BarndH, or carried away by llio skoiim, could not bo uoiinUKl. 

llOU. Tho proud Uucala, Malta’s son, was tho only one who, togolher with his 
youngor brother, did not flee, hut eiidoavourod to savo the army which was thus 
loft without loaders, 

1197. The whole forco of tho Banuh, which was rushing forward like the 
ocean to flood everything, was stopped by tliose two, who roHoiubled two mighty 
rooks on the coast. 

1198. On these two when they returned after saving the army and seonring 
priceless renown, royal Fortune seemed to bestow perceptible lustre, as [if she 
were] a girl choosing for herself her husband. 

1190. From that time onwards all people thought that these two proud 
[princes] deserved the crown, but not the cowardly Idng. 

1200. The people formed this conviction, when [they saw that] these two, 
despising the gifts of favour, did not go to see tho king even after such deeds. 

1201. Then the king, freed from fear of his enemies, proceeded to the Oity, 
while the glory of the two sons of Mallary a spread in [all] directions. 

1202. All people, in anticipation of coming events, compared the two to 
Bdma and Lalc^mim, while the king was likened to Hdvaiia. 

1203. The senseless king, however, undismayed and unashamed, began again 
to oppress the land just as [if that had been] his fixed occupation. 

1204. A low-minded person strikes down him who is close by for a small 
fault, but not the enemy afar off who has committed an enormous offence. 


ISOO. Read with L rSJrto. 
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[Thus ton] <1'*' ’’’ whit’ll liitH, but mil llm pi’i-Hoii losrfuoi) 

Avlio Ims tliwwu it iVom u (listiiiu’i'. ‘ ' ‘ 

1205. AVhou 1ui hull vot iinu'il, ho lu’iiwl Ihiil Maihniu, wluiui, boing; plousoil Hxecution of 
mtbliis H^i’viooH, hi’ I'tul iiiiulf ouinimLiKlor-iu-cliiof, wus opouly tulkiug uf Ms clofuiit. * ‘ ‘ • 

1200. In bis iiugor I'or ibis lio wislictl to Idll biiUj unci iiceused biin 
af anotbov oilbm'o, uiuiioly, tbut bo bail uoglocted a written order sent by 
tlie quean. 

1207. When bo (Mudniiii) urriveil IVoiu Uadacantjjja and was not reecived by 
the king, bo boeiiiiii' IViglilonoil uml wuiil to iho buiuso of tbo eoimeillur TMltpnldhara, 
wbo was a fiilekn [hy bii'Hij. 

1208. Till* king, tbiiiigb itmillior minisbir Imil plmuloil I'or Iiiiii, biul liim 
GXflcutoil logollior will' 1'''' while the lroi»|ia loekeil i)u kugliiiig. 

I’JO!'. A king's ungO'y .smile, tin misoiiHonalile hloHSoiu on a Iri'o, luiil a Voliila’s 
langb do not puss away jnal. thus jwilhmil a vosult|. 

1210. Those who, I'oiiili'i'Oil soir.ooiilitlonl liy giiiat ravoni’s, servo their ninsiei' 
witbout t'lU’o, liml Iheir end like Ihose Isnuko-ohannei'sl who hooatiug of Ihoir 
fiuniliarity with a gi'eni simke |ilie| violeiilly owin|!; In their oharm (liiilio}'!. 

1211. The ouvse of .S'/iri/iiMin// asserleil itseli' iinimig Iho band id' intriguers 
until [it brought about also] the death of Madam, 

1212. The king, who trenildod at the sight of vnlonr, hud h'aMar/Tjnpkcoil 
in fetlors in the bouse of hah^nudhum, 

12111. Ill order to insult bini, the king soul to him bis enoiiiy W/ii/ct, nndor 
the pretext of making an imiuii'y. 

1214. Tbo pnnnl [IvabiMimja] on seeing tbcolber spnrkling in bis Inck, llameil 
up in anger, and soi’/hig a weapon from soiue one struck liim down in a moment. 

1215, Tlioreupou bis (IJdaya’s) servuiit.s throw bim down ancllcillod bini. Thus 
ended tlie servants of tlml ovil-miuile.d king. 

121(5. On tbis land wbieb Bnifered wounds, as it wore, of tlie king’s infliotion, 
there fell also anotliur aeries of ealamitioa wbieb were like eanstics thrown [on 
those wounds], 

1217. In broad daylight people were killod by robbers, wbo would take a 
golden bowl oven from the king’s aparlmonlH. 

1218, A plague was raging, anil day and night tbn Bound of Ibo funeral 
musio dill not oeiise, aecompanieil by loud lamoiiialioiiH. 

12li>. Til tbn year lof ibo lanikika era four tliouHanil ono bundruil] sovonty- 
five (A.D. lOflO-IlOO), the villagoa wove flooded by an inundatiou, and tbore 
awBo an extreme searoity of all wares. 


1300. Comiinre vii. 1 135. 


1811. Him vii. 47C. 
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1220. A Mari of rice was bought for flvs Imiidivil Dranfiraa, anil two Palas 
of gi’ape-juioo cost one Biiinni'a. 

1221. A Pala of wool was sold at six Dinufiraa. Of salt, peppou, Assafcetida 
{hhigu} and other [articles] it was difficult even to hoar the name. 

1222. The water of the streams was covoroil with the dead, whose corpses 
were swollen from being soaked with wator, — as if forests of out trees had come 
down from the mountains. 

1223. Thinking that the palace could not bo seen from afar owing to its being 
hidden by trees, tho king had them out down in all directions. 

1224. The trees, which with their blossoms and fruits appeared like 
householders, were struck down everywhere, and wore hiuieutud by tho baos which 
seemed [to form] ihoir familios. 

122B. While tho people wore thns distrossod, tho king throw upon them heavy 
fines which look away thoir broatli, just as if a bonldor [wove thrown] on an 
old bullook which has heoorao worn out by [dragging] tho plough. 

1226. Ho tormontod the iwople threngh tho ICayasthas, and did not oven let 
alone the earth in towns, villages or elsewhore, owing to llio heavy finos hoinfliutod. 

1227. Then furious, lilce another god of death, ho ordered the governor 
(Ananda) to slay all of the Paraarafl who had become over-poworful, 

1228. He first attacked numerous pSiuaras of IhliKja. in Mn(lavarajya, and 
killed them just like birds in their nest. 

1229. Wliila ha was Irilling the Lamnyav, ho left in Maclavamjya not even 
a Brahman alive if he wore his hair dressed high and was of prominent 
appearance. 

1230. Since he impaled even traveller's, taking them for Lavmyas, the 
country became terrible to look at, [just as if it had been] Bhairava’s Idtohen. 

1231. When he was impalii^ the ferocious wife of a oertaiu Lavaivya, the 
Lavmyas all became frightened at the governor and fled in all directions. 

1232. Some of them ate cow's meat in the lands of the Mleochas ; others 
lingered on by working water-wheels, hand-mills, and the like. 

1220. Regarding the meaeure and EloBnuri saying, tA(!v";tasna(' not even 

the varying prices in rice, see note v. 71. !For the earth has been left '), 

the approximate value of the prices staled 1228. Holaia is the modern Vular Par- 
here m Dinnacas, oomp. Note K, iv. 496. gaira; see note i. 306. Regarding Ma^ 
Regarding the see noto iv. 202. var^ya or Maraz, the designation of the 

1221. Salt IS not found in Kalmir, but is eastern portion of the Valley, oomp. note 
imported from the Panjab and Ladak ; see ii, IS. 

Lawrbnob, VaO^, pp. 63, 393. Nor is Asaa- 1232. Compare below, vii. 1292. The 
fosrida produced within the limits of Ka4mir; working of water-wheels and hand-mills still 
see t5. p. 68. olfors a means of subsistence for the poor in 

1226, With na mfd tgiyavasefitS, oomp, the towns of Northern India, 



Vn.l247.] SEVKNTri book. 

1211!!. Tho }j;ovm‘nuv Hi'Ut Ui llml. lUisvivava iif a wliolo strings mnl rows of 
Lavanytt lu'tuls, [just as if Uicy wi-ro] ii groat oft'oriug. 

12;M'. At tlu) gato of ilio liiiig’s jpalacu] ihoro worn soon (iV('vywliHro rows of 
triumpluil nrclms {ttirtnid) oovoroil with JDamura skulls, wliich appeai-od like cups 
(jkfi). 

123S. Iiidoeil, wlioovur brouglit tlio head of a Damara received bracelets, 
dresses and other [rewards] which wore lumging at tho gate of the royal palace. 

12oG. Vultures, herons and other [birds] freciuouted the king’s gateway ami 
occupied tho spruiulhig arches to feast eu the hoiuls of the llrunaras. 

1237. Whorevev tlio king took his abode, llioro tho peeplo forniotl wide- 
sproadiiig Irimiiphiil garlands with tlie liorriblc lienils of hamdiiinti. 

123H. lit this Iiiml wliicli was lilled with oor])se.s, just as [if itliadboon] a 
burning-gi'eniiil, tin' nose was lorinonled by iinpiiro siuells and tlio oar by the IiowJs 
of tlio jackals. 

I2!li). Ifvoiii lilt) outsliii'lH of liiilvmkiiinviiii, as far ns .//a/m/o/yt/rt, tho 
govornor formed one iiveiiiie tvilli Itaiiuiras ll.’coil mi pales. 

12'Ut. Wluni Iio liad thus e.\lei'miiia,Lotl tho Uaimiras in Mtu!(imrttjii<t, he 
hurviodto AVaawdvi/j/o to I'ollew up lint sauui proeoduwi. 

12‘H. Tlio Paiuiiras resident, in /vr(('mtiiv7j//if, knowing for cortniu that they 
woro iloomod, collcetoil a I'nrcn in l/inildliii. 

12‘l'2. They all joined in the lighting and coinmittoil groat alanghtor, so that 
tho govornor was cheelutd tlioro for a long time. 

12>I3. What oiso [could it Inivo lioenj ? In tlio form of Iluy/ta some doraon 
had descondod [to tho oartlij to dostroy this laud hallowed by gods, Tlrthas and 
Bsis, 

J2'M-I24r), Livoliiioas at night, b1oo[) in the day-tinio, cruelty, exeessivo 
conduct, moannosa, and pleasure in doings wlrioli befitted tlio god of doath, — those 
and sumo other hahits pee,uliar to liiin woro like those of a goblin, and were noted 
as such by intolligeiit num in his own tiino. 

1240. In tlic moantiiiio the yoiiugor son of llltilla (Sussala), intoxioatod by 
youth, was comforting the ln'iirt of Laksmidlnmi’it wife. 

1247. Hho was atl,raclcd by that priiico wlio was Iter noighbour, and felt no 
love for her husband, whoso look was liko that of ii nionkoy. 

1889. iduiitilioil with )inrooofthoprosont//o/«A BargnijatotlioN.W. 

loJcfbavm- . .■ . o oiir iinssiigo, of tho Volnr InJco. Tho prupur Ka. pronimcia- 

600 auto h ' (.■'■■■' .. i\ ■■ tliu drinking tiou of tho inudcrii naino is IMv. ^ Comp, for 

station of liainvhi ') ia not othurwiso known, a phenolic partdlol ICan/tVia > Karnav, viii, 

1840. ^'or Kmmartijtjtt or Kamruv,, boo keJJC. — Tho JjokaprakftBa, ii., baa motiimor- 

noto ii. 16. phoaod Lolm into fAilnvirka, and P. Bahibram 

1841, iMtiliiha i« in all probability tlio old m his Tivtlm. makes up the form Lalava (I). 


lUnsA 

U.D. lOSO-llOl). 
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iBigna Against Uccula 
(mi Samla. 


'light of Umila unii 
huniiu (A J). IKIU), 


laifi-l'Mi). “ Why (lid yini not, 0 ting, kill Urmia anil Himula, thoso two who 
havo qualities littiug tlmni lor lliu tlirono and who arc amhitiuUH, when you havo 
slain other relativos who wore iusignificimt ? •” Though Lalixmhlhum spoke thus 
ill liis raging jealousy, the king yol showod no anger [against Ihoin], os hp suffered 
the torments of regrot oil account of his former miinler of relativos. 

1250. Though he (Laksinidhora) said this lo him again and again in person 
as well as through others, he was afraid of killing [them], remembering their 
prowess. 

1251. Then [however] forgetting love for kinsmen, [thoir] attachment and 
the rest, ho took eotmwcl with liis miuislors and dooidod to kill thoiu. 

1252. This evil dosign of the Idng was then ropovLod to those two by 
a ooiirtozan, TIuM'iiiul by namo, who was conniictoil [with Ihoiii]. 

125:1. When Uaminnji/ila, thoir Mend, had wmovod thoir doubts about tliis 
matter, thoy loft at night aocoinpaniod by two oi' tlinin all,onilaul.H. 

1254. Thoy lofti tlio City iu Iho inoatli Margasirsa of tho yoav [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] sovonty-six (a.d. 1 IDD), ami vmiohcd tho 
seat of the Ihlnmra living at Vtrmt. 

1255. Tho troaohorons Iiavaiiffa I'l'migtimljn, aftur prevailing ovor his own 
younger brother Slllwdja, conducted them abroad. 

1256. Then the elder brother pxoouodoil to lUljaiml; tho yonngor betook 
himself to the court of Kallia., the ruler of KallUjan. 

1257. When the two had left the oonntry, no ooufidonco was folt by any one 
in [Harsa’s] reign, and tho Icing himself, who imderslood presagos, booame aloi'med 
at evil omens. 

1258. Then he asked Savigrunapdla, [king of Efijapnil,] tlirough Lalmni- 
dhara’s mouth, to kill Uocala, and offered him money [for this]. 


1350. Tha lacuna ol two ayUablos whiiih 
the text shows, may oouiocturidly be filled by 
reading tayor ghate. 

1364. iltma is undoubtedly, as tho gloss 
of A, has it, tho modern village Vntfrta ynap 
‘ Watoaesoo’), situated close to Sangeta in tho 
Xiii‘har Pargaija, 76° 23' long. 33° 43’ lat. 
P. Saliibrtm reproduces the namo as OUaiwa 
in his TirtTm. 

Regarding tlie term upaveeann, comp, note 
viii. 1070. 

1366, Pmsastareija, tho Lavauya, is tho 
Damara of the preceding verso This shows 
that at that period the term D&mara was not 
a tribal designation ; comp. Soto Q, iv. 348, 
and note vn, 1171, — ^For tho moaning of 
aihkwMMua see vii. 1177, 1622, 

J 1366, &li}yara, more correctly spelt 
EdKrijamiJi viii. 204, 618, 916, cannot be the 


same place as tho woll-known Mlanjara, | a 
city OI the Kalaohuri kings of Control India, 
now repi’BBMilecl by the Malmiar hill fort' in 
the Banda district ol the N.W. Provinces 
(comp, Jnd, Ant, xxii, p. 180). Tho context 
of viii. 916, and of thoso passages where Kalha 
and Padmaratlia, a later rulor of Kalinjara, 
are mentionod (viii. 619, 681, 1023, 1084, 
1974 80 .), shows Uiat some hill territory to Uie 
S. of KoSmir is mount. To this territory 
refers clearly also tho notice found in FeriMat 
History (traual. Briggs, vol. i. pp. 89, 99) of 
'a hiU fort called Ealwnguv on tha frontier 
of Kaahmeer.’ The fort is mentionod by 
Ferishta as tho place whore Mahmud of 
Shasna imprisonerV one of his high olllcialB. 
I am unable at present to trace any other 
noiloe of tho place or to attempt its idsnti- 
lication. , 
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VII. 1270.1 

12.W. IIo (v^iuiijji'rimmiiiilii) Imd [mill Imt lillhi iidonl.ioii to Hoii wluni 

lie liiid ('OHIO lo liini, Inil hIiowi'iI imirc rosiitrl | For liiin sulwotiuoutly] on acounnt of 

t]iatfoar[of ilnrstil. 

12(50. In lliiH wurlil jit ol’li'ii luijipiuiH tluit] by tdiowing foav ii lualigiuint 
person, acting uiidor Iho Impuloo of fate, rnisoa liLs enemy wlmso success is 
fipproaoliittg to [groatur| iuipovtanoo. 

1201. Those of liiljiijiurl iiro by naturo iio woll-wisliors of Kasmlr. What 
needthonbo said about the inlriguo.s [which arose] when a mighty opponent [of 
the Kas'miriim vulorj Imd arrived [among tlmiii|? 

121)2. Jfrenlii tliuu c.\(‘rlcd liimsclf liy currying on nogotialioim with tho 
prmuinis tluDUgh some pemous, moslly dishom>at, who had joined him. 

12i‘i!5, Tlio niimiiriix a;',ain, wliom Ihc kiiigliaii opjircssod, mado groat offorls 
to bring him [ lo Kii'timr) and si>iil many oiivoya with (dlcrs of prosniils. 

1201'. iltiiidh'ii, sou, mado additional o(l’ortn by 

ilnspal'cliing tii'll'nl mos.song'orH, 

12(1.''), iS'o(ii!/iw/»o/>ri/o, wlion he saw tlio nioHmnigcrH of tho Ihiimii’as, 
abiuidonod his lour of I lie hing, ami openly paid luiiiours lo Utrnlu. 

I2(lt)-1207. lie [Kniiigramiipulii), afler breaking cumphor ovorlllccula’s| hend to 
[assure his] Hiifcly, wished to lot him shirl, though [he liimsoif foltj doprossod by 
the woiglity nature of the nlliiir. Hid luilusiinljii, Uio chief 'rimkkui'ii of that 
territory, who liad lieen lii'iliod by Utir^mlrru, approached him whoa ho yvas 
alone, and said lo him : 

1268. “J$y iioglpcliug to propitiate King [llamj and supporting Uwahi, 
yon ubstin.atcly rojeot the wisliiiig-cow and take hold of the ho-goat’s nock.” 

1269. “la this |lTeeala| ono of tho princes of Knimlr? Wliat can this 
mendicant iln ? Tliorofore, ooueiliale King [llansa] and put yonrsclf out of fear.” 

1270. "Put this [llocala] in llm forlrcfw of /i’(7/«pm. Jlc [Ilarsa] will then 
from fear do whatever you dosiro, ami bo over youi' friend.” 


1866-1867. 'I'lio Itreakbi}. of ('iimplior in 
ovidently rofevi’t.il to iis a eiistom iiHnoring 
prolcictinn 1» a sti’ioigi'r. 

1870. Tlio foI•lrl>^h lit liiijiii/lri in imui- 
tionod muter llio iiiime of llujuijiri in au 
mtoi'oatinj' iiiiHsiim) of Ai.io honiV, Imliii, i. 

S '. 20R, wliii'li has lioeii ipiuli'd in Noto 
i on Ito/mm, § 12 (iv. 177). Albenmi jiliiees 
tliis fortruHH to Llio .S. of llio Nimw-ponlt 
‘KiilSrjfdt’ wliioh I liavo iileiililU'il in llio 
nolo ipioloA Avitli Miimit Tatiikilti, tho 
liigUont nnak of tho Pir I'antaill lluiigo, 7 1” !S2' 
long. 33“ 4 1' lal, I to (.peuks of ‘ Kiljugii'i ’ mid 
tliefortrosa Liihur (vuuiu Lmhur, onr luiliiiva) 
as thu two strimgeat pliiccH he liiul ovur Hcnn. 


Tho jmrition iudioatoil hy Alberuni for 
Itiijagin, and tho fact that ho saw tho 
fortttfls on Mabim'id's oxputlition against 
KaHinir, suggest tiiat this atronghnld was 
sitmiled in tbo viilloy of tho J’riiuta Tolii 
(I'miiii), wliirh forma tho npiirnacli lo thu 
Pir PimiHiil Puns. 

I hnvu hoard of tho oxiatonen of aovoval 
rained furls lielwopn Uahrilmgalla and Hiiran 
in limt valloy, Imt havo novor huou aliln to 
visit ilifl latlor inyault. A closo oxaioinatinn 
of Iho jooftl traditinuB and of tho topography 
of that hill rogiun will prohahly onaljlu na to 
fix tho poaition nf JiSJuffin with aa much 
iw’oiiraey aa that of LoJinm. 


IfAllHA 

..v.n. 10SS»‘U0\) 


Uwttla at JltiJ'ipiin. 
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Harra. 1271. On being thus addroBsoJ Iho woak KImm nilni’, who was ivfrahl ol'him 

(A.D. 1089-1 101), hiatiug [to inoreaao] Ms wealth, agrood to do au. 

^“**^^a?o*'”** ^272. And he replied; “I am not able to ciiptnvo that rosoluto [Uccala], 

Yon should yourself detain him, when ho is sent to yon, by a mso,’’ 

1273. After these -words he dismissed him to his own house, and lieu spoke 
to Uacala; “ In the morning yon ought to visit Ktilumriija” 

1274. "He is the chief miaistor here; through him you will avoid 
risks. Afterwards I shall let you start with your followers to destroy your 
opponent.” 

1275. When Uccuh then on Hie following day was going to the resideuco of 
that [minister], ho received a warning of what was going to happen, first by had 
omens and subseciuontly from his trusted frienda. 

127(5. Whon KaluArntju, hoard that ho (UociJa) had gone back into Ihn Kha'm 
king’s pirosence, the plan havuig been betrayed, bo oiimo up in a riigo, with the 
soldiers he had ready. 

1277. Hrrak know that liohadcomo to ul.taek [him], and being himself an 
oxcollont soldier, ho wialiod to proceed outside with his own followers to give 
battle. 

1278. Whon the fray had begun, tho lord of tho Klman triod to make poaoe, 
and staying with Knlaiamja askod Mm (Uccala) to come to his own ossemhly- 
hall. 

1279. That abode of strength (Uccala) shook ofil" tho attendanta who wished 
to keep him back, and readily stepped into tho Khasa assembly, while his under- 
lip shook with rage. 

1280. Nobody, neither Eahdm-aja nor the king, oonld face that embodiment 
of glory, who in his fury looked like the mighty sun which is [to destroy the world] 
at the end of the Kalpa. 

1281. When the haU had been cleared, he with great dignity spoke thus to 
the Khasa lord who tried to'conoiliato him, and to his minister, wHlo anger gave 
harshness to his words -. 

UanUa't gaueaiogy, 1282. " Long ago there lived as king of Ddrvdhhisdra Nara, a descendant of 
Bharadvdja ; his son was Naravdhana, who begot Phdla.” 

1283. "The latter [begot] Sdiavdhma; from him sprung Canda; Ms son 
was Gandavdja, who also had two sons called Oopdla and Smhardja." 

1S8S. For the pedigree of the Lohara rected here after vi, 367 in place of A L&'dt'f/jiz- 
fatnily detailed in tins and the following vahana. Tho name is found in the alternative 
verses, compare the genealogical table in form Sdlavahana also as that of a Baja of 
ACTendis. Campaj oomp. the Campa grant, edited by 

For DarvabMiara, seo note i. 180. Prof. Eielhom, Jnd.Ant., xvii, p. 8, and above 

1283. The name Satamkam has been cor- note vii. 218. 
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laSt-lSHf;. " flmhuriliii, who hiid loiiny hoiis, i^avo his ilaiighim’ Diiltlii io King iiaiwa 

whhonl a luisbaml oi malu eliihli'an, 
placed jSiwai/i'aaioi’fyo, iho sou of her linitlicr ('thtiiii,riiju, on Iho llu'onu, [AiioUior] 
trothoi' of lira, K'niiiriijn, hogo! Jimunljn" 

1286. " Saiiiiinlmnlnljit] waK thu father of Auunhi, Jitgm[r(lja] tluit of 
Tmaiga and Chihtja. I’roin Atianfa was bora lung Kuhim, and from Ouhi/a 
[was born] Malla." 

1287. “ From Kahiin wore horn Unnndmt and tlio real, and thus wo from 
Mallei. Then, whon this is llio pedigroo how can toolish porsons iisk ; ‘ Ts Ihia 
one [of the princoa of Kasniir ] ’ V ” 

1288. “What, however, is I lie use of a pedigree on this earth whioh falls to 

the lot of the si rong, iiial who else shoald ho the liidpor of tho strong niaa hut his 

0 }| 

arm f 

128!), “Tliiinlc heaven, llial I have not |hIIo\v('iI| thes(' olijecls of pity hero 
to touch [my] lioad with their hands, and that I have [tluisl not h(‘eomo a disgraeo 
to tho raue of Kiihn/i' liings.’' 

]2!i0. “Thereafter you will soo my power." TIiuk spoaklag ho loft Unit 
place ami went forlli to eomiuer, followod hy a liiindreil rmit-soldiers. 

1201. Somoluidy mot him carrying a slain haro. I’y this gooil omen Iio 
thought ho had [ali'oady| won liis eaemy’s royal foriune. 

1202. und other oxilud Ihuminm left oil’ turaiag wnlov-whoels, 
hanihnills and tho Hki', ami joined him on tho mavedi. 

1203. Whon ho came (list rossod into iW/n/.H/v, uftor leaving i^imgrtimapula, 
who was in oamp, tho (pu'eus of tho latter cheorod him niu 

1204 As ho was proeeoiliiig in tJio ovoning to Ids own rcsidonco from their 
apartments, after having talteii a meal, ho was attacked outside hy luikianlja’.'i 
soldiers, 

1295. While ho was pvoventiMl from leaving by tho queens blookiug tho 
door, Lofklmiltt and others of his armc'd followers were killed in the fight. 

1206. When tho e.hiof pnrsons | id’ Itajapurl] had intcrcedod and stopped tho 
fighting, ho whoso soldiei’s had boon few already [boforoj, found liimsolf surroundod 
by a still smaller iinmbor. 


1287, Kalaliiu'a, ill's woi'iIh, vii, I2(i(), are 
alliuM to. 

1288, Ueoiilii «f)ni|ilini,eutH himsnlf in 
those words at not Iiiwiag Imou imt uiidor 
obligations hy lliu linjiipun chiut. 'I’lieso 
would luwe pliiuod liim m the Iminiliiiting 
position of huing Uio client nf liia iiifiirior. 

1291. Tlio sight of a Jiaro at the start 


is conntiid iw a lucky oinon in the Jyo- 
llbMmlra; cmnp, o.g. lirlmlmMM, Ixxxvi, 
22 wpj. 

1203. Amiiiig tSathi/mmpiiln's wives tlioro 
might have huou rolativos of Ucouln. A 
liaughtur of Uccala is sulmiuontly moutiiniod, 
viii. I Hi I sq,, as inarriuil to SomapOla, .Saiii- 
graniapiila's son, 

JJB 
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Harsa 

(A,n. 1080-1101). 


Useiila invados 
Xaimir, 


i:vn.l297. 


12f)?. Though he had only ou the full-moon day of Caitrn boon exposed to 
daugors, yet ho started without fear ou his expedition ou the fifth day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha. 

1298. He despatched VMtadem and the others by their own respective routes 
to [raise] revolts, and himself formed the plan of invading [Ka.feiir] through 
Knmardjya. 

1299. Kapila, tho son of Xsemorayn, whom the king, after ITdayasiha’s death, 
had put over the Lolma territory, allowed him to pass. 

1300. IVTnrching at tho head of all, with sword and shield, he fiiut taught his 
(Kapila’s) soldiers to floe at Pariiotsa. 

1301. After capturing tho commandant of tho ‘ Gate ’ (dvurehi), S<iyjci,ha by 
name, who was sitting at ease, ho threw himself rapidly upon Kamlr, just like a 
falcon lusting after (losh. 

1302. As soon as ho had arrived, tlio onomios of Iho king, such as some 
prunaraa and Klulsilcas from tho monuiaius, juiiiod him from all sides. 

1 303. King Ear.;a trembled whou he hoard of his having avrivod suddonly, just 
as if ho had dropped from hoaven or boon thrown forth from tho womb of tho earth. 

130-1 ITo then heoaano porploxod at tho thought that ho might got a firm 
footing and slay tho govornor (Anonda) who stood in Kmmrdjya. 

1305. Since the prefect of polico (Sunua) dolayod in oollooting troops, he 
despatched in haste Paffa, giving him a largo number of officers. 

1308. Whether fate deprived him of courage or whether a treaoherous design 
took hold of him, he (Patta) delayed on the march and ueglootod the favourable 
opportunity for attacking the enemy. 

1301'. Whomever else the king despatched, such as Tihha/rdja and others, 
they all betook themeolves to Patfa and did not take the offensive. 

1308. As the prefect of police and other persons whom the Idng despatched 
became also confused, JJeeala obtained a firm footing. 

1309. As he was matching to Vardhamila, he captured a horse of auspicious 
marks which had come from the enemy’s force and which seemed to represent the 
royal Fortune. 


1S99. 17d(yasiha ia proliably tbe aame 

?eTaon who is named TJdayasmha, vii. 681, 
054. 

The route followed by Uocala, from 
pmi iM Lohara and the To^'mmdaii Pass 
into ICramoraiya, has been disoussed in Note 
E on Lohara (iv. 177 ; § 6). The early season 
at which Uooala forced tho pass accounts for 
the Biu^rise of the king's omceis as descrihed 
in tho following verses, 


1801. Probably the watch-station of Kdr- 
Jcofadrahffa on the Tos^maidan route is meant 
hero; see note vii. 140. 

130S. EMlilm, or JSJtaialea, viiL 398, 2766, 
3006, is another form of tlio ethnic name 
Kkaiat comp, for the latter note i. 817. 

130S. See regarding Suma, vii. 961. 

1309. Regarding l^ralum&la (Varahmul, 
R^amula) and its ancient shrine of Ywi 
AdimraM, see note vi. 186, 
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1310. Anil upon Iub Iwiacl foil a garland from iho head of [tlie imago of] 
MaMv(f!ralw, just as if llio oartli, wliieli rested mi tlio sLouldors of tlmt [god], luul 
bestowsd it upon [liim as tlio man of] lici' clioico. 

1311. As liis road was Mocked by fighting mon belonging to the Kt'd-a and 
other families of physicians (?) he abandoned Eysha^ura. and proceeded in tlie 
direction of Kramardjya. 

1312. In the meantime the Drimaras, on hearing of his approach, got 
emboldened and throw the governor nearly into a panic. 

1313. They had before abeady defeated him, killing many soldiers of 
note, such as YaHonlja and others, and liia authority had waned [in cou- 
soq[Uonoo]. 

1314. llo thormipou rolirod slowly and occupied Tmmiihka, wlioro his 
opponouts, joined l)y Ihrnhi, also followod him, 

inifi. Oollocling ihora a lai-go foils', ho supported for a long time the 
vchomont onslangld, which was like tliat of tho oast wind j and which pnuioodoil] 
fim Ueoalti, who rosomblod tho cloud [bringing doslruution over <.ho worltl| at tlio 
end of the Ktilpiv. 

DlKi, There tlio two armies maiutainod an oqnal strngglo fur victory, just as 
two jealous olophnnts for one fomalo. 

1317. 'ihon Jiiaitda, too, a maternal undo of Jhmht, eollootod tho Ihimarus 
and raised a robolliou in MadauardJua, 

1318. Ill llioHO tiiiuMos masses of Ihiraaras issued forth from all rogions, just 
as bees from the hoi os [in tho ground] when tho snow molts. 

1319. At that time tho Mahattoma jSV/te?rt,tho Kayastha, was couimander-iu- 
ohief of the unfortunate king’s army, as well on lord of the Gate, 

1320. It was thon a great thing Uial ho (Suliolaka) did not abandon 
Ma4(mmjya, though attacked by Amndu in Crcipuent fights. 

1321. Uccaln, displaying wonderful onorgy, thereupon drew uj) a largo army 
and surronndod the governor, together with his force, in battle. 


(A.D. i(i 80 -noi 


lUsiag of Painim 


1810. Tlie earth whioli Vi^mi in liis 
fom o£ Variiha, or ‘primeval lioar,’ had 
raised up from the ocuim, in eomparud to 
a girl who ohoosoa her huBlavuil at a yvajFMii- 
vara, 

1811, Tho ICSlca family is frequently 
moiitionod in Iho vii. and viii. Books. Tilafia, 
Bohlidka and others, who hold high po.sts 
under Ucoala and his sucuossors, belonged to 
it; see viii. 180, C.S1, fi7C anti., 1070. 1103, 
1202, etc. There is no mention made o1bo> 
whore of the Kalcas being physioious. For 
°mdj/a°, a later hand in A has corrected 


°wuii/a°, which would turn tho ftimilios horo 
montionod into Vaikyaa. 

1314. Though Ttivmniilal-a is ropoatodly mon- 
temodiu tlio auhsoquout narrative (vii. 1339, 
1300; yin.29;!8, 3908, 3007, 3124), lain nnahlo 
to indioato oyon approximately its position. 
Tho repeated inquiries I maefo in JCanuTii!, 
wlioro tlie pliico has to be lookod for ivith ro- 
foruiico to oiiv passage and vii, 1 339 ; viii. 2938, 
havo failed to bring to light any local name 
which ooukl bo ooiinoctcd with Taramulako. 

1318. Oumparo fur tho simile tho gloss of 
Aj, vii, 893, 
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Habba 

(A.B, 1089.1101J. 


Uscala o.t Pat ihlsB- 
punt. 


1322. "Wo do not lolow liow it ihuii cmuo .iboul. llial llio soldiava, wliile 
still in possession of swords, horses, mid iiriuour, siuv thomaulvos clearly 
captives. 

1323. That osecllent [governor], though captiirod in this fusliiou, thought 
[only] of what was of help to his lord. Dovotioii to tho master does uot change 
in self-respecting men, even at tho eloac [of thoir lifo] . 

1324. Ho urged, thereupon, Uceak to proceed qnieldy to the City, saying, in 
order to encourage him, that ha would not have another such opportunity. 

1325. As ho (Hcoala) marched on, ho (Anaiula) cansod towns, villages, etc., to 
be plundered by various [troops of Ueeak’s], thinking that such acts would bring 
clisvopulo upon him, 

1326. ITo {Anniida) then led him to occupy VnrIInmjmra, I'rom ivliieh [place] 
it is very difficult to got out, owing to tlie olisUrlcH |()Hm'i'(l| by tho stoop slopes 
and tho water [aroniid]. 

1327. There ho urgod his owupooplo to burn llmiln mul liimsolf at nigbt in 
tho quadrangle [which they both ooeupiod] ; 1ml., from regard for him, tboy did not 
carry this out. 

1328. What cannot bo aoonmplishod by (pio who disregards his own potaon, 
if his body as well ns his niindis capable of bold ontorpriso'/ 

1329. The cowardly toitoiso canios an imponotniblo skin, which prolocts 
its body; the lion, which displays groat conrago in doling deods of violenco, is 
always unprotootod. Shame upon fate which shows an cagor partiality for the 
mean, and which inflicts upon tho body of tho bravo the sting of weakness on 
all sides. 

1330. He thon sent words to the Idng: “I have dragged him along and 
thrown him befoi’e you like a jackal. Come quickly and oapturo him." 

1331. Thereupon the long, accompanied by tho wholo multitude of chiefs 
and soldiers, marched forth [Irom the City], resolved: “To-day, death or 
victory.” 

1382. As his life was at stake, he had a general amnesty proclaimed 
under tho sound of drums, and all the citizens followed him. 


1888. The desoription hero given of 
ParihStapura's situation is quite esact. The 
Udar or alluvial plateau of Pa)-"s 2 )Sr, on which 
the ruins of Panhempura are sitnatod (sob 
ITote F, iv. 194-204), rises on all sidos with vory 
stoop dopes. The marshes which surround it 
on all siclos except on the S., must in former 
times have been even more extensive (oomp. 
Note I, V. 97-100). They would even at present 
offer serious obstacles to military operations 
in tho spring and eaily sununcr. 


1387. Tho quadrangles {caiultMlaj which 
enclosed Lalitaditya’s tomplcs and Vihsra at 
Pm'i/mapiirn, axe specially montionod in iv. 
200, 204. The extant ruins of these courtyards 
have been described in Note F, iv. 194-204. 

1329. Correct with Durgapr. Mbaickanna°. 

1382. As neither A pdrak nor tho 
reading adopted in tho text, parair, gives a 
satisfactory sense, I have translated above 
according to tho conjectural omondation 
paurair. 
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Tlie Icing’s fbllowi'vs, on wolI-l)i’('d liovsos, eovovod tlio distimeu in ti 
momenli, and roiilod llio ontnuy’s Jiii-cu Avliioli luid (ivuvionsly roncliocl I'lianitaiivtii. 

13:11. Wliilo the king’s army omiK.' on like tko agitated oeoan, llio gnvomor 
destroyed tlio onomy’s fiirco tlirowing lumsolf into its midst. 

1335. When Vccalu'n foreo was tlras broken np, aeiiic Pfimaras who wore 
swift on their feet escaped by running, and othci-s who were tired throw 
themselves into the Bujavihura. 

133G. When a Pamara called Trillmena was seen entering by his opponents, 
they set fire to the Vilnn-a, thinking that it Wiis Umthi. 

1307-1338. The pruiid (hrala, who had long ibiiglit with SoiikiiuUk, the 
paternal niudo of nnrmnnjulln, in the midst nl' the enemy’s cavalry, was Avith 
difficuUy induced by JaiKilMndulru and others to Ic-ave. the battle, and eseapiid I'rom 
i’an7n7.w3JW)'(/ jitsl as |iJ' it had bocn| tlio face ol’dtmtli. 

lIlliD. . After crossing willi liis liorso the Vitnnlii (roia tlio villiigo of ti’n/n*/- 
Mhiilti, lie ]a'ooiicdod ap.aiu with I In' Uniiuiraslo 'I'timmilulm, 

llIJiO. Iiitoxiciilod liy siKili a limited victory, like |somo| small gambler [by 
a small winiiing|, llui king roturuod to his capital, bestowing praises npmi [tho 
guvonio]’] ImikIii. 

lltn. As ho did not I'olhnv in pursuit, though ho know that his oppouont Avas 
alive, tho pflinanis, uotwithH(.anding their defeat, took fresh courage. 

JScIfl. Umild, Avilli (Irni resolve, eiiileavourod again, in tho month of Jyaistha, 
to eollect those avIio liad dispersed iu flight on all sides. 

lohl. As tliis proud [princoj Avas belVicudod only hy liis own arm, and was 
clepondeiit on others, tin’s great ondoavour of his in the midst of a famine Avas 
alteudod by (lilflenlties, 

13-11. The king broke up and removed the glorious [image of Yisnu] 
Parihdmke'^tfvu Avhich [Uccala], tlnmgh quite destitute of means in tho midst of 
that .[famine], had prosurvod ayIiou ho had it in his power. 

1345. After tliis [imago] hod been broken up, heaven and earth became 


llABSA 

(A.e. lOHIl'-UOl). 


(fmUtt's clof«it. 


Qostrnotion of tbo 
ParihaKikmavu ima^o. 


1833. Blmminwtu is inoutimiod only 
lioro I its iswitien is nnkunwn. 

Eiuoiidwith IJur{(ri]ir. vimiliiiiiim. 

1336. Tho liiijndhara isniuiitioiuid, iv. HOd, 
amoiifj Liililifiililya’s stnictim’s iil I’lii'iliilHii- 
]inrft ; for its prulialilo position and voniivinH, 
BOO Noto R 

1389. Tho gloss of A, idonlirios (inurika- 
liiilii Avilh ‘ (litnluVjitln iioiiv I'lirilmmimm! 
This local naitto could uol bo tracod by uui in 
tlie vicinity of Par"spor. 

1344. K. rufors hero to Uio inia^o of 
FanliSiaJceaam plauod by Lalitfulitya at Pai'i- 
hasapura. Acooriliiij' to iv. SJ03, this imago 


conlainoil 81,000 Palaa of silver, which, 
accepting; tho calmilationf>ivou in tho noto on 
that ])a.s.saftc, would cmTosjamd to a woif;lit of 
.'l.‘!(i,(HX) TohiktU), or appruxiinatuly as many 
rupco.s. Tho curi'onoy valuo of this mass of 
silvoriu tho Kadiair of 1 1 area’s time cannot 
ho cslimatcil with oxaeliu'SH. Hut it must 
Iiavo boon far {p’oater than that of tbo 
Cfpnvahmt aiuoiinli of Itiipoo coliiago at tho 
prosoui thno; uomp. Noto FI, iv. 495. 

1346-47. In tins curious and aomowhal 
involTOil passaf'c, K. boi'iubIo mo toi'ofor to a 
natural plionomouou Avhiuh lasted for somo 
timo during tho last year of IJartia’s reign 
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Habsa covered -wilili dust, wMoh was grey like tlio plumage oi' pigeons, [imd wMdi 

[(a.p. 1080 3 101). yu jgatli of Eai'^a. 

13'ifi-1347. It was a stoiy ammig llio people Hint buJ’oru [tlio oroctioii of tkat 
image] there had been ia this land darkness, oven at day-time. Thisdind ceased 
after the erection of the image of Varihdsahiava, which spread daylight by its 
silver ; it happened again for a month and a half after the destniotion of that 
[image], 

1348. When the king was taking again a little breath, his opponent 
having become leas bold, there appeared Susmlii from the diroction of 8'maimm. 

1349. As he stopped at Ammlm, he was roused up from apathy by the 
reproachful message of his father, who eulogized the older [brother]. 

1350. When he hml rocoivod some horsos whiuh King Knllm prosoutod to him, 
he at last dropped his rogiu'd ibr tlio Hug (l[ar§a) ; on this account ho had tarried. 

1331. Tliotigh ougaged in a cruol struggle, yot from bogiuniiig to end this 
ciubodiineiit of artfuluoss showed a politoiiess wliieli doeoivod tho umnuy. 

I3&a. liy defeating in a fight tho connnandant MioiHqin, ho socurod from tho 
watoh-station [draihija) of 8'urapvm victory and amplo moans. 

1363. On acooTint of tho wealth thus obtained, this favourite of fortune 
displayed wonderful aJfluonce during tho whole time of his enterprise. 

1364. The king thereupon, disregarding Urcala, sent the governor, Paffa and 
others to fight 8v,ssala, whose movements were rapid, 

(a.d, 1100-1101), and which was attributed by It is oliaraotoristic that the story about the 
popular superstition to the destruction of ollegocl phonomonon which procoded tlie 

the FarihatakeSava image. This coincidence erection of Uio FarUiCisakdava statue, is not 

might have given rise to the legend that oven alluded to by K. in iv. 194-206, though 
■die great silver image had originally been ho gives there a lengthy account of all Ine 
erected for tho purpose of removing a similax images and temples ereotod by Lalitaditya at 
phenomenon. Farihasapura. The guarded language in 

As regards the phenomenon itself in which this part of the story is referred to in 
Haifa’s time, wo can gather two poinis from our own passage also deserves notice. 

K.’s account. Firstly, dust of pigeon-grey 1849. Avaadha is identified by tho gloss 
colour is said to have filled the atoospnere of A, with ' Femdupavagrarm,’ i.B. the hamlet 
from the time of the removal of tho image of Faiflpavan situated about five miles below 
(after Jyai 9 tha,ie. 27th April— 26th May. and Hiirtpor at tho point where the routes to 
before 9 sudi S'tava^a, i.o, IStli July of the tho latter place and to Sidau separate, 
year 4970, A.u, 1100; comp. viL 1342, 1360), 74° 62' 30" long. 38° 42’ 16" lat. Tho place 
to the death of Eor^a, 6 4udi Bhodrapada is coireotly markod as 'Pad Pawan' on 
4177, i.e. August Slst, a.d. 1101, Secondly, the larger Survey map. The connection in 
after the destruction of the image thero was which Avim&ha is mentioned again viii. 2023, 
darkness for one and a half months. makes, howovor, the proposed idontiiication 

Combining these two facts, the aesumption very doubtful, 
seems justinod that what really took place at 1362. Bogarding tlio Drahga of Surapm'o, 
the time indicated was a phenomenon of see note v. 39 and my Notes on the Fir 
atmospheric dust which manifested iteolf with Fmts&l Bmcte, J.A ,S,F,, 1896, p. 381 sqq. 
great intenmty for a month and a half at its Sussala seems to have secured for ms use 
commencement in the summer of a.d. 1100, the revenue of the customs station at S'uro- 
and which lasted until the summer of tho puta; comp. S'rlv. i. 408; iJiyaf. viii. 2010, 
next year. and Fourth Cbron, 268. 
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13 SI). This v.Tiliaiil [priiico] routed tlieir troops ut S'llrapura. Many wro 
tlioso wlio wore tli'owned, and found thuir ond in tho waters of tlio Vnilarnnl. 

1358. Tliero tlio goddess of victory, diauayed as it wero, ilid not toucli the 
body of the brave DarhmuiiHiUi, since ho was not true to his master, 

1357. On tho following day, the flying troops which .had escaped with their 
lives joined SaJieh, who was stopping at Lokapumja, 

1358. Bahelalta then, fearing Bmmla’s attack just as [if it were] the end of 
the world, proceeded with tho various routed troops to the City. 

1350. When tho approach of BuKualn, had thus discomfited the king, decaln, 
who stood at TtlraviSla, obtained again a firm position. 

1380. Tho I'uiiig thomsolveH mostly on fool were afraid of tlui 

[Icing’s] cavalry, brought him up once luoru hy tho diffienlt mounlaiu routes of 
Mhirn. 

null. Tlie king loo, afier apjioiuting (fdiiynr/ijti as lord of tho (late, sent 
again tho governor to hnliam lo light Ifiralti. 

1382. When Ihurouimu tlm luutonuil undo of tho sous of MtilUi (Auauda) had 
i-oochod hulvitijiurti, none of tho frightened miuistorH would accept from the king 
tlio chief command of tho army. 

1383. Wlion then the king asked indespair: “Have f still got any one?" 
Cmd/i'ardjn accepted from his hiiiul the gaidaud of olflco {ndhihlmsriij). 

1304, Hu, ilescondud from tho illustrious Jindumja and other [anocstors] who 
had not desired to die on a couch, displayed noble conduct, 

J385. ile, having boon raised to tho ooiuniand of the array at a desperate lime, 
like the son of Droiia, marched out and drove buck that hostile force from 
Fadmapiira. 

1368. lie gradually occupied the territory, and on the ninth day of tho bright 
half of S'ravaiia killed tho enomy’s geiioral {kampwida) inside Avanfi[iura. 


II.VIMit. 

(A.n. jofiii-noi 

Tirliii\v I 


^ 18B6. Vaitarmii is the name o£ the river 
which has to bo crossocl lo roadi tho world of 
tho god of doalli. Tlio iiaino sooms to Imvo 
boon iippliod to oiio of tho stroiuiiH which join 
tho Vitiiflta above Vijiiyo^vitra, But tho 
passages of bhe NUmmltt, 13111, and tho 
various MrihfitmyiiH (lam/mlr 

bhedamuk, Ked&mimh., etc.), in whioh this 
uaino_ occurs, do not permit of a oortaiu 
identilioatiou, Tho only river near B' fiiiipui'a 
is iliQ Rmlnjai'^ or Kimiiujyatuvi (i. 2(Vn, and 
it is ourious tlial tho triidiliou of the Vijayo- 
Svara Purohilas, as coininunicaled to mu by P. 
Vasil Bhoyn of that place, actually lakes tlio 
name Vailaraiji to bo tho appollaliou of tho 
Bemby Or^ra its conrsenoar and bolowS'upiyan, 


1367. For Loleapw/iya, soe note iv. lOS. 

1393. Ananda is meant; comp. vii. 1317. 
Previously Suhulakii had boon both D varapati 
and ICampanuHa; sou vii. 131!). 

1363. Tho oxpi’oHsiou aiUdliarm'(^ is fully 
oxpluiiiadhy Joiiaraja's ooinmonts im 
tlutf, iii. 50, whioh inform us that it was tho 
custom in ICasiuii' to pul a garland of ilowors 
on pursous newly apiKuiilud wlion rocaiving 
olwrgo of Ihoir ollico. Ooniparo bolowtho iisu 
of Iho lovm iroj, viii. 1021, and Mryamy, 
vni. 1082, 

1864. Bead with L p'aiijapadyata. 

1366. Asvallh,rmim, the son of Dropa, is 
moant, who commanded the surviving Kau- 
riivas after Uioii last great battlu. 
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iiARsA 1367-13C8. The laUei’ Bopavalctl from liis troops which woro fighting near 

(A.D, loso-i ioi). was with a fow nUmiiluiits liHiciiing to songs when the 

onoiny’s ciivahy hrohe in by the roail along tho banlc of the Viftwiii, and pnt him 
to a sadden death. Whence should Inch [come] to those who arn careless? 

1380. When the .king saw his head, whicli Cintdnmtjd had sent", he hoped 
afresh for victory, thinking that it tos [a sign of] fate’s favour. 

1370. Fate, while moving away in aversion, produces meanwhile by attentions 
tho illusion of its returning [in kindness], just as tho lion [while moving away] 
turns back his glances. 

1371. After- Gandra/rdQa, who showed energy in his efforts, had collected 
forces, he proceeded to Vijayal‘$etm, moving along an lu-my in its oighteenfold 
division. 

137'2, Tho Creator, rosemhliug a person holding a baliinoo, did not allow at 
that time tho oquilihrinm botwoon the two arinios to bo disiini'bod, just as [if they 
had boon] tho two scalos. 

1373. Thus [it happonod that] on tho third day tho fovco of tho govornor ran 
away in LuJiara, dumoralizod by an ruiHoasonablo fall of rain. 

1374. Tho soldiers, painod by tho oold wind and Hiulcing in tho slough of tho 
fields, at once abandoned Ihoir lioi-soH, swords, armour and other [equipment], as 
[if thoy had boon helpless] animals. 

1375. Then Janaltaeandm and others put the govonior to death, though 
Uceala from kindly feeling was protecting him. 

1376. This minister was the only one to purohaso glory at tlie expense of his 
body among Eng Ear^a’s servants, who were charaotorized by ti-eachery and 
timidity. 

1377. Surely EevaSamm and others must have been the models with which 
he vied,— though somebody might form a reproach [against mo] for having 
inverted [the order]. 

1378. Who would not, remembering that the result depends on fate, praise 
him for the destruction of the Lavanyas, for the confusion [carried] into the 
enemy’s battle ai-ray, and his oilier deeds ? 

1867-68. Tho position of Oovardhamdliara A, i. SC. Tlio dislanoo botwoon this locality 
is unoortain. The shrine of tliat name at and Avantipura is, howovor, eonsidorablo. 
Pariliiisapiira cannot ho meant here. P. 1371. Tho muuhoi-s hero given refer Uii 
Sabibram refers in his Tirthat, to a Ntga conventional division of an army, as indicated 
ctdlad Qom'dhma sitnatocl in the vicinity of e.g. Amarakoia, ii. 8, 70, 81 ; comp, below 
Anantanuga (Anatnag). Tliismay possibly bo vii. ICIS. 

meant here. 1377. K, wishes to say tliat Ananda, tin 

In the 80 sq., reference is governor, might fitly bo placed, oven hefow 

made to a (JoDsi-dftsjmittacflViTOU, apparently Devatarman and other models of faithfu 
worshipped in close proximity to the Tirtba of servants i comp, iv, 561 sqq. 

Bh^SdetA, i.o, Biupbror in S'nkru ; comp, note 1378. Compare vii. 1334. 
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1370. Wli}', in IliPi'o not tin* moon to dcfoat tlio [oconn’fi] Imll-flarlcnoaH ? Is 
thoi '0 not till' poihou [ol' Kfilalcutd | to lW«liiou that [oeoan], wliicli swallows up llio 
waters? [stliere not Uliaiivautari to cle-stvoy tlie [siiLmarinoJ fire in its intoviov ? 
Tlioiigli all thes!' | properties of llio oeoan] togetlier liavo proved without avail, yet 
the ocean should not he called a fool. Tlioso who considor that success is 
depeudent on fato, will show their perception of [the truth of] things just by 
praising him. 

1D80. Oajjii, his mother, ascended tho pyre and [thereby] paid homage to her 
own noble character [as one] of Ihosc virlmms women who have homo sons worthy 
of praiso for devotion to their lord's serviee. 

1381. Wh(>n Iho king was ever sonditig lior sou into risky eutorprisos, sho 
boinji; overuomi' Iiy mntovniil alfeeliiui, had thus hj)okeu to tho nili'r ol' tho earth : 

IIIHA “ 0 Idl'd, do not omploy this only mm of ]a inolher] who has no othor 
ohildron, on overy task wliieli iiiiporils lifo." 

lie hud replied (o her: “ t) amlliur, as he is the only support for 
you who have no other ehildvon, so |he m) also for mo, who has no othor 
servants.” 

UIHI. fu (his (i|ipi'('eialioii liy ilio king of her son’s failhfnlnoss, that 
proud and virtuous woimiu had reeoguiwd tho high position ( which hor] son had 
attained. 


IIUtBA 

(A.D. losn-iioi) 


llfi.’i. Whou Urmid, at that tiino, arrivod at Illruipjtqmra, the Bimlunaus of t/ccofav AbiifBoto. 
that place ussenilih’d and conseorutud him as king. 

I!i8()-11!H7. While tlieso events were happening, tho ministers [thus advised] the 

kingwlio was greatly dispirited : “[Your enemies] are too many. Go, 

therefore, with these to tho mountains of Loham. Tho people therasolves will soon 
recall you from thoro when thoir oagoriioss for a new ruler has passed away, or you 
wiU yourself roturu in [a few] days." 

1H88. Ko replied ; “I am not able to start at once, leaving behind the ladies 
of my seraglio, ])iy troasuros, tho throne and other precious things." 

1381). Thoy aiisworcd : “ Trusted servants inoiuited on horses will place 
behind thoir baclcs tho treasnros and tho ladies of tho seraglio, and bring thorn 
on.” 


lliim. “What loss of dignity is thoro if that ilirune on which a lover of a 
S'vapilka wojiian was [seated j, is occupied by another?” 


'^1886, Jlii'm/j/npiii'a Ims Ihihu 'Ktoiiliiliuil in Ki-oin voiso 13!i1 it may bo oonohutocl that 
note i. 287 with the ])re«uut viilafio ol iimiijU Uu>miB#iugwoi'ilBomitamc<l_also.vi’ 0 (iuueit lor 
on tho way Creiii Liir (Ij.ih.iia) to iS'i'in.igai'. ' ailviw mluroasud to the minislora h;f tlio king, 
1386-87. llio text nIiowh luiio a liiciiiiii 1390. Oakravivrmati’s ouncluot is allurtocl 
which prohahly oxtoiuls ovor rmir imdas. to ; ouinp, v. 383 sepp 
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1391. Wheii tlio king tlicn presaod tlioui ; " Let Uus bo, give me other 
advice ! ” they spoke to him in haste a great deal moro. 

[1S92-1404. Provorbial sayings pnt into the mouth of the miniatorfl about the 
value of courage, firmness, .etc., in dangerous situations. Praise of those who 
bravely seek the and of their troubles in battle. No roforenoe is mode to Harsa’s 
specific situation.] 

1405. When he rejected also this advice and pressed for fresh counsel, they 
felt in despair, aud spoke to him thus roughly and as the occasion required, 

1406. " You may also in your difficulty give up yonr life like Vtltar^a, Other- 
wise you might suffer something disgraceful uitendod [for you] by your enemios.” 

1407. llo repL'ed to them: “I am unable to Idil mysolf. Thoreforo you 
should slay mo whou misfortnno has anived.” 

1408. The ministers felt painod by those words of tho king who had 
succumbed to cowardice just as [if ho woro] a man of low Htatiou, and uddrossod 
hun again with tears in their eyes. 

I-IOS. “If wo, deprived of strength by I'ato, aro unable to romovo [this 
dangor], how could our arms proeood to such a dood ? ” 

1410. Biiroly those [councillois] whom tlie Mug had chorishod, must have boon 
boasts in human form that they did not remove his misfortuno when ho had roaohod 
such a pitiable state. 

1411. Pie over the wealeness [displayed] by servants on an occasion when 
suooess can be achieved by the mere sacrifice of that body which is bound to decay, 
though it may have lived to the ond of Yugas ! 

1412. Who is meaner than he who, though being a man, forgets that attach- 
ment to the master, the recoUootion of which makes women enter the pyi'e ? 

1413. Those who look upon their master’s sorrow, fear, misery, and other 
afflictions as if they were an actor’s [exhibitions], make this earth unholy, though 
it is [hallowed] by sacred places. 

1414. If a man has seen his son dying of hunger, his wife under the necessity 
of being sent to another person’s house, his best friend in distress, his milk-cow 
pained by want of food aud the rest and lowing plaintively, his parents ill and on 
the point of death, and his lord overcome by the enemy,— thou hell has for him 
no greater torment in store. 

1415. Tho king who had done high acts though ho had fallen into errors as it 
possessed by demons, addi'essed once more those beasts of men. 

1416. “Nobody else, I Imow, will reign with such wide aims os 1 havo 
reigned in this late period,” 


1410. Emend with Dnrgapr. datJ^Hham, 
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VII. 1428.] 


1417. '“Dea.nifl.iulKu'borii ail upon tlio lips of Idnga,’ this saying was truo 
of mo tilouo ill this Kali Yiiga,” 

1418. “ When fato arrivos whoso way has to ho Ibllowod by Eudra, Upoiidi'a 
(Yisnn), pd the groat Iiidra, what griof is that for a mortal ? ” 

1419. “Whattoriuouts me, is that this laud, after having boon like a virtuous 
woman, should havo fallen lUie a prostitute into the onus of the insolent.” 

1420. “ Henceforth whoever knows how to sneoeed by mere intngue will aspire 
to this kingdom whoso power is gone.” 

1421. “Tho cowai'ds, whoso day of suoeo.sa has uomo, will surely laugh 
haughtily seeing that whatever [was done by mo] with suporhumaii effort has 
boon in vain.” 

14.22. " reoplo goiierally do not blame an onh'ipiisn if thoy soo its suecess, 
siuoo they <lii net eeusi<lei’ whetluu- it was justiliod [ liy the attending oireunmtaiiU'es j.” 

11211. “Kineo llie ehiiriiiiig {of the eeoan| has Hucoeoduil, does anyone 
blame the (ilniriiiiig-iiioiiiitaiii (Maiidiimdri) for the niil'avinirablo cii'eiiiustaiioos 
[altoudiug the etiterpriHu), iiutuely that the doslroyer (d‘ tho wings [of the 
inonutaius, i.o. Iiulra], an enemy, was the helper, and that he whoso juice causes 
death (Vusuki), was Ihe ehuvniug-ooi'd.’’ 

1424. “Tluit lor tlie sake ul' luainlaiuing tho \)oi»plo 1, though vorsod in a 
combination of soioneos, uffectod to be [solely] a pmlnccr of riches {mgarblia), this 
has boon the oauso uf my coufnsiou." 

1425. " Vcrnln toe, whoso intolloot might bo galliornd on tho tip of a fiiigor, 
will mock ray actions, showing hi,s black tooth [in a laugh].” 

1426. “ On account of this disgrace then, [hut] not from Ibar, I desiro, now 
that I have fallen into a helpless state, such a death, wishiug [thereby] also to 
vindicate niysolf.” 

1427. “ Thoroby I wish to prcsoiwo tho renown which falls [to me] owing 
to [the people’s saying] : ‘ Who could have taken away from him the land, if he 
had not boon killed by bis own pooplo ? ' ” 

1428. “ Once, King Muldiljn(la, who had boon shining at the head of kings, 
was oangkt by liis ouomios in a diflionlt situation, aud reduced to groat straits.” 

14133. When the goils clmruwl tliu Ouoiiu 1436, Tlio Icing rolurs to tliu doiilb at liio 
to I'ucovuv tins Iirartuuii ‘ Haliiiis,’ tho groat Rurvaiitii’ hauil lor whioli las lias askoil iu 
surpont rUsn/d was twistud round llio vii. 1407. 

mouutaiii wliiuli aoi'vod as tlio cliuruiug stiok, 14S8. 'I'lio story told as an opisodo in 
and liidrii diruotud tliu oporatioii. vorsos 1428-1449 rupruBonis oiio of tlio 

1434. Compare for tho lorm kii/nrl/ia and vorsioiiB in wliioli tlio loffuiuls of King 
its possiblo Bignilicanco, note vii. 1 108. doatli livotHii pijpa- 

1436. Tho roading of JJurj'fipr., imikflye, lar tradition ; ^ comp. iv. S37-370. Tho 
is an aocoptahlo omoudatioii tor A satkt'lye, pavtioular vorsiou hero rolatod has. alroacly 
justifiod by the close rosomblanco of K and K boon briefly rofoiTod to by tho author in 
m S'aradft writing. iy. 868. 


Uarsa 

(A.J1, lose'-uoii, 



880 
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[Vir.1429. 

Hassa 1429. “When he wiis maTching in the noHhovn i’Of,'inn ivitli a few 

(A.D. loso-i ioi). liidilen hie ti-oops on iliffovoni. ronloa, liu was hloekoJ hy the 

Taio of King enomy on a difficult path.” 

MuktajA^sisfiXTi. •' 

1430. “As he was rondored helpless by the searcity oi stores, the 
[hostile] King S'alya by name, who had eight lakhs of horses, vowed to capture 
him.” 

1431. “ Dispiiitod in his mind hy the thought that negotiations and the like 
expedients wore of no avail, he asked his chief minister called Bhavasmmin what 
to do.” 

1432. “ The latter, too, felt convinoed that tho ealiimity conld not bo averted, 
and recognizing tlio necessity of taldng a ]n‘Dpor oourso, replied to him,” 

[1433-1141. General oxhortations to prosorvo honour aud renown. Tho latter 
alone can escape decay and must bo protected iigniust lido, wliich is bout on 
humiliating those of exalted position.] 

Iit2. “ ‘ Kecogiiizhig, 0 long, that tho ploaKiiros wliioli you have 
ohorishod aud enjoyed, have [now] wholly Viuiishod, tho tinio luw coiuo to exort 
yourself for keeping your honour intact,’ ” 

1443. “ ‘ Proiond to-day, 0 king, to bo suddenly attackod hy that rapidly 
acting disease called dan4(ihdl(isttka .' " 

1444'. “ ‘ To-morrow, then, I shall toll you what has to ho done to avert the 
calamity.' With these words the chief minister left andproeeodod to his own 
abode.” 

1445. “The Icing thereupon protended to have tho ihmlahlUiualm illness, and 
rolling about with motionloss eyes shouted like ouo out of senses.” 

1446. “As his sufferings were [apparently] not reduced hy sweating, massage, 
vomiting and other remedies, the people said tiiat ho was going to die." 

1447. “ The minister then declared that his master was doomed to die, and in 
order to show his gratitude burned himself.” 

1448. “The lung praised him for having thns aptly indicated the hard 
course of action which from delicacy ho had not mentioned before as the only 
one left.” 

1449. “ The proud king, too, then burned himself, after declaring that ha was 
unable to support tho excessive paons.” 

1460. “ This wise [king] by thus giving up hia life, prepared tho stops for the 
rise of his own glory, but not for that of the fame of others.” 

1451, “Thus strong-minded [kings] sueoecd, by their own resolution 

1483. Emand witli Durgapr. nymm. 1443. According to a passage from the 

1440. The laovuia of A is fiUod by Oarakasaihliita qiiotod in tlio illnoss 

Ij J!». hero namod is a kind of dysontery. 
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01 ' a eounoillovV advice, in avavliug llio disgraoa wliicli fate wrought [for 
them].” 

1412. WUoii ho (HiU'Sii] atoppod iiflor saying those words, the ruiuiKtors 
advised him to sond Ilhnju, his son, to the caslio [of Loharo] to proaorvo his lineage. 

Ilifili. When tlio prince had start od after tho eoroincny for an auspicious 
departure [had been performed] he, deluded by the prefect of police, recalled him. 

1451. ITi,s wisdom, hold resolution and decision vanishod all at oneo in his 
misfortune, when tho time of his ruin had approached. 

1455. Tho lightning of fortune, the crano of ghuy, the thunder of courage 
and tho Jiiiuhow of i'lime, Ihuy sill follow tho cloud of fahs. 

1456. Tho siinni king of whom in tho timo of his good forlnuo it is hold on 
aoooujit of his wisdom, courago, and other (pialitios that lie might atlaolc Tiidra, — 
he, at lliu rise of misCortuiio boemiies ineujinlde, just as |i(' ho wero] lame, llsdisli 
iiiid blind, anil poojilo ask t.homHolves how, iiidood, ho oonld Imvo pul down his 
foot on tho ground. 

1457. Tho 'I'aiiti'iii troops, when sent to oppose tho enemy, ehiiwod raarohing 
allowaneeH, though they nmiaiiied in tho town. 

thW. Ail the servants of the king too liotook thomwdvos to his [rival] 
Idusmoii ; and Ihoso fow who rumaiuod at homo, [stayed Ihoro] only in body [but 
not in mind]. 

1.159. Thoro were t,wo or throo who had not oven tho dosiro to join the enemy. 
Yet why should tlioy bo praised when thuy soon gave up their lives iu tho fashion 
of women ? 


KAnflA 

(A.D. 1080-1101) 


nimvIVwlion of Ilaif 
wirviiutB, 


1-1'00-C2. A dancing girl of tho family of tho fomalo danoo]' Kdnairdvail, had 
adopted a girl of unknown oi'igin cullod Jaymmti. The latter after losing her 
virginity was as a young woman Ua'iddn mistrass, luid beoaino snhsoquontly from 
grood of money tho concubiuo of Iho governor Jvmda. When tho lattor died 
she, devoid of sluimo, wont to Umdti. This very person through the will of fate 
was destinod to beoumo tho chiof-ipioon [of Uccala], 

1403. Tho royal servants collected in bauds aud talked without fear of Uccah, 
even when ohsorvod by tho king. 

1404-1400. Jilveiy single soldier whom tho mass of tlio raereonarios would 
employ as thoir month-pioco ; who would lako away tho mou’s courage in battle by 
talking loudly about tho groi'd and disgrace [of the loadors] ; who, when he [him- 
self] proved iuofllciont, would mako jokes wliioh cut to tho quick ; who would ctuiss 
affrays at the timo of taking rations, olc., by claiming a iirivilogo, and who would 


146S. 'J'lio lonu ko(a or hi(ta is used fHniilystroiiBlioMoflTiu’saamlliissuccoBsorSiis 
very froqnoutly in tlio Olu'oiiido as on tibla'O- ‘tUo Castle,’ Aur ef.j comp. vii. 00!), 100(1, 1(1], 3; 
viotiou lor lalmmkoHn, The lattor, as tho viii. 1031, 1034, 190(5 stp]., oto., and Note li 
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be an export in clisctiBsing the greatness of tlioir inastov’s libevality, oto.,— oaob 
one of these caused (.lomoralizatiou in tlio ranks. 

1467. The king in Ms hatred of the family of Media had Vyai}(}imafigala, the 
son of 8'nkhMs nephow, attacked and Icillod. 

1468. Eis -wife, who was a daughter of the maternal imcle of MdlWs sons 
(Ananda), and her mothor-in-Iaw set their house on hre and burned themselves. 

1469-1470. At that time the 8*dlu princesses apoko thus to tho Idng ; “ Malla 
is on accomplished hypocrite who makes [your] court disaffected, wliile hiding 
his ferocious nature, like another Yama, under the observance of the vow of 
silence and other [austerities]. Therefore, lot him, as an ouomy and anxious 
to see his sons on the throno, be Icillod without fear," 

1471. Ila (Harsa) himself proceeded to the attack, and as lus stood at the 
gate lusting for his life, Malta went boforo him to fulfil his dosiru. 

1472. Ho led tho life of a Muni, and had in hooping ^Yith his honourable 
oliai-acter refused to lonvo tho long, though his sous had asked him [to do so]) 
whon about to start their rebellion. 

1476. rio, however, had remained in his house, and had given 8alhann and 
[two] other half-brothers of the two Mui’O kings [Uccala and Snssala] as hostagos, 
in order to assure the king. 

1474. Against him then, who had lived tho life of a Muni, and had obsoxvod 
from his earliest time the cult of a [sacred] fire, the doomed king turn oil his rage. 

1475. He was at worship when he was called by tho onemies, and when he 
went forth to the fight, he shone forth in that some dross. 

1476-1478, Wearing the sacred cord, holding in his hands tho rosary, with his 
fingers rendered brilliant by the saorifioiol grass, with his forehead smiling, as it 
were, with its mark of ashes, he [appeared] like another Jamadagnya (Parafeama). 
At the time of death he seemed to carry on his head the water of Prayuga under 
the guise of his moving locks which were wet from the bath, and partly white, 
partly black. His hero’s baud (wapaffa) seemed lilce an [ordinary] headdress, his 
shield like a parasol ; carrying his sword-blado {osidMrd) he soomod as if on the 
way to the Dhdrdtwiha, and his sword appeared as if it were his staff. 


1467. Regarding jS'WfeiAn, tho queen oi 
Saihgrsmaraja, see vii. 123. 

1468. For Anemda, aes vii, 1317. 

1489-70. Eai’ia's wives from the S'flhi 

rooa ate mentioned again, vii. ISM), 1671; 
oomp. also Note J, v. 162-136, and vii. 960. 

1473. Salhttjja, Zothaaa and Hallta were 
born from B'veia (see viii. 373 sq., also vii, 
1487), Uccala and Snasala from Nandtl, 
vii, 1401. 


1476-78. Tho various comparisons and 
puns, whioh can in part only bo paraphvasod, 
account fur tho remark made in tho pro- 
oeding verso, viz. that Malla, when going out 
to fight, seemed yet to retain tho £;e&B of a 
Muni. 

Tho waters of the Gofiga and Tamunl meet- 
ing at Prayftga aro supposed to bo white and 
black respectively ; comp, note iii. 327. For tho 
saorod bathing-place DItSra, compare P. W-) a.v. 
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VII. 1494.] 


l-iyp, Sonio sovvanlH of liis avIio wont before liim, were first to receive tlio 
erabraoo of Ibo cclesti iil maids, as tboy had hold also Iho foremost rank in his employ. 

J-tSO. Two Bralunaiw, JRtiyiidtm{{a and Vijmja., also the superiutemlent of the 
Idtolieu Kosfhahd and the soldier SnJjttM ilistinguishod themselves by falling in 
that fight’ 

1481. The doorkeeper Udmjari^ja, though wounded, and the agent Ajjaha, 
escaped with their lives, as their time had not yet come. 

1482, Seeing the gate closely besot on all sides by the hostile soldiers, ho 
(Malla) threw himself fuarlossly at tlieif head. 

1 18!). ITo whoso piair] was bleaohod by old ago, appoarod, as ho was nishing 
about among the swords and Hliiolds, like a flamingo among S'ovula phiuts 
(Blyxa ootandra) mnl lotuses. 

MB't. And in a short limo ho was soon )noi'codhy hnmlrods of shai‘i.)-])rantod 
arrows, and asloop on his tionoh of a hero liko nnotlior Ilhisma. 

I Wi, How doplovnlilo was not such a king who, jhiiusolf] being uoar bis end, 
cut <)/l’[Mana’sj houd and in niToginmo rode his horso over his haek? 

1-18(1, Unlhi's pi'iiiooly consoi’t KutimdabliM luul bis wilb’s sislor VnlhMi'i, 
iiniuolatod thoinsolvoa in a fire kindled in lludr viwidmico. 

1-187. Immfl and BahO'jd, MalWa danghtors-in-law, who wore tlio wives of 
SnllMifa and liolha, and tho daughters o!Mdju mi Jvahnlijn, [rospeotivoly], also 
bnniod tliomsolvos, 

1488. Also six female attendants of tho ladies of his housohold, who had 
boon in tho onjoymeul of all comforts, died on tho same pyi’e. 

1489. This happened on the left bank of the Vitaakl, the water of which 
become worm by the conflagration of the great house and by tho tears hot with grief. 

14.90-149-I'. Nandii, tho mother of future kings, who was of noble birth, was 
in her own seraglio on tho other side [of the river] and was eagerly looking 
from a hi gh terrace towards tho camps of her sons, distinguishable in the north and 
south by the smoko of their kitohen-firos. This viiiuons lady burned liomelf in her 
house together with her iiurso Ccindri, who felt unable to soe tho water which was 
to he offered at tho funoral libations of her whom slio had brought up as a child 
with her own milk. She (Nanda) had nob yol seated herself in tho flaming fire, 
hut was [already] surrounded by tho flames which wore playing around, as [if 
they wore her] foinalo companions, whonslio uttered the following curse against the 
king : “ May yon, 0 sons, before many days do to the family of your fathoi’'s enemy 
what tho son of Jamadagni (Paramrama) did.” 


1484, Bhlpm, tho Kaurova, waa wounded liia fafiior hy oxtorrainating tho whole K?at- 
to death hy nnmborless arrows. triya race. 

1498. Farakirwim rovongodlho murder of 


Harsa 

(A.i). 1089-11011. 


imiUi of Milk. 
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Aisso/a attaoka Fi- 
ja^imra. 


JaptuTB otFi/ajetfrarn. 


[VII. 1495. 


14913. Dai-Smapdla, tliougli tlio Mng wan preparing to, kill ■V 7 as 
saved from moment to moment by wondei'M inoidents, as bo was yet destined 
to live. 

U9G. Or it may be that ho wa.s spared by malice for only one other year tc 
suffer humiliation and to rot away by disease. 

1497. When Malla’s sons heard of their father’s murder on the ninth of the 
dark half of Bhadrapada, their grief beoame absorbed in rage. 

1498. Burning then, with the fire of his fury, the villages as far as Vahiii- 
2 iuraha, Siisaala marched hastily on the following day towards Vijaijiilc^etm. 

1499. When thereupon Oandmviija marched out to moot his attack Palia, 
Parianapdla and others deserted him together with their troops, 

1500. Though abandoned by those on his own side and having only a very 
small force, he maintained for a long time tho combat with tlio onomy’s strong 
forces, 

ICOl. In that battle tho two Efyagrhyas Alt^oltmalh and Hidla, a doscondaut 
of Oacara, were rccoivod in tho embraces of tho oolostial Jimids. 

1502, While tho darkness [oroated] by tho dn.Ht was lit up by his luoou-likc 
parasol, Cnndmi'aja fell and was recoivod in tho iirms of tho diviuo maids as well 
as his follower Indurdja. 

1503. By [causing] the death of this boro, too, fate tore np, as it wore to thoii 

very fibres, tho roots of the lotus-plantation of King hopes. 

1604. When Smuala then entered tliat place (Vij ayes vara), Paija and the res1 
fled in fear into the courtyard of the temple of Vijayeh and closed the gate. 

1506. Only the oounoillor (Mhdmya) Padma fell outside fighting. Lakpni- 
dkam, who sought death, was led away as a captive by tho Paniaras. 

1506. Svssah then ascended to the terraced roof of tho treasury (gaTija) of the 
Tijayesmra [temple] and saw them all below [assembled] like frightened animals. 

1607. The cunning [Sussala] after giving sureties had, with a laugh, firsi 
among them the two, Paf^a and Darimnpdla, brought into his presence, 

1608. As they could not get up to him for wont of a ladder, Bussala's 
followers dragged them up by a rope, to which they clung, half dead, with their 
hands. 


1406. Panampala, though keeping by 
Hatpa’s side, was a secret supporter of the 
pretenders ; eeo vh, 1253, 1366. 

1498. Valmijmra is nowhere else men- 
tioned. Durgapr. has proposed to emend. 
Sva]mpui'aka° into avanUpnraka° , referring 
the passage to tho villages about Avantipuiv. 
But the expression krodham/mim oontains 
clearly an aUusion to the name Vahnipura. 


The place meant might bo tho present 
villa^ of Vampor, situated about two miles 
to s!w. of Vij'‘brur ; VijayufivaTa. , 

1608. Tho orimnl reading in A, subse- 
quently corrected by A,, makes Inclurftja tho 
son of Gaudraraja. 

1606. Comp, rogardingthe tormaatAanfya, 
note vii. 86. 
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I.IOP. Wlion iiRliiiinod tlioy askod pranission to go idtroad, llio llioiiglitful 
^Husaht projiiified lliis iiiid Lliiis ulloviiitc'd tlioir disgi’.aet'. 

l.'ilO. lioiiig trout c'd by him to iriod meat and ‘other [deliciioioH] .oiid 
'eiug gently talked to, that same day they forgot their anxious desire to go 
broad. 

1511. The I’ooollootion of that what Snsmla, under some [strange] hiipnlse, 
id on the following day, must verily thrill oven the body of tho creator of tho 
.•livcrse. 

1.512-1.5M., lie opened the door and stopped qnilo alonu, carrying his sword 
d using liarsh iuKuliiug words, into t lie midst of those assemhled in tho c.ourt- 
>'d of tho tmuiilo of rZ/oi/ejicum, where thoro were King Jmtlii, the son of King 
Hmt’n inatorinil iinelo, innl tlin'o other chiefs, IfiiuhUnim, oh*., mul wlu'ro tho 
lUitiido of ll,ojiipii1.raH, horsonum, Taiilrins and feudatories |heloiiging] to tho 
ghteon [divisions of tlioj army could not ho eoiintod. 

Itil.t. lie inoreifully ])romisod safoty totheiu who pinstraled llieiiisi'lvi's, and 
ft nrior liiikhig tlio | image of H'ivaj /'(/((//evortru tluiro as witness. 

ISlli. Ho thou aseeudod again to tho tevvaeo, ha<l them all disarmed, ami lad 
I by his servants, with thoiv arms bound by ropoa. 

15)17. Tho plaon where hold his aasombly, being oovorod with heaps 

of gold and silver sword-hilts and deelcod with arms, uppoai'od as if decorated with 
ati'owii tlowors. 

1518. lie handod them over to the prunaras to guard as [one hands | cattle 
to hordsnieu, and stopped there for three days. 

1519. 'Whun he had reached tho village of Suvarimunmi, he thou discharged 
Patfa and Dumma/pUla, who wished to go abroad. 

1520. Tlio weak Palla on reaching S'llraimra, was joined hy his wife who 
had come from her homo, and forgot to go abroad 

1621. The little doconoy which tho treacherous DurSampdIa had shown by 
' liis desire of going abroad, was counteracted by ids friendship for Pof/a. 


TlAIt.lA 

(A.I). losn'-noi). 


1611. Correct with C and Diirgitpr. ’pi/aii- 
gmh, 

161S-13. Our pasnagn shows that Jiapi»kS, 
Har^a’a inothor, -was a priuuoas ot Caiii])fi- 
Rogarding tho nJatioiis hotwnon the royal 
hoiiROB of iCiitmur and Citnipu, soo note vii. 21R 

Jnmla is muutiouud again viii, CBS, 547 sqq., 
as lord of Oaiiipa, 

^ Rogordiug tho oightoon divisions oonvon- 
, tionally uountud in an army, soo note vii. 
1371. 

1619. Suvarifosamm is pruhahly idontioul 
with tlioprusoiit village 8un“aamil, situatod in 
thoS'nkruPargoT,ia,74“ 66' lf)"long. BS^rity 40" 


lat. (markod on largor Survey _ map). This 
idoutifiuatiou is supported hy viii. 1 13 1, 1 13(i, 
wlioro the place is mentioned in oonnoction 
with Kalyaijapiira (ICahimpcr, soo uotu iv. 
483) and S'urapnra. Skr, mvarifa appears in 
as nm", 

1620-81. Tho text of tho first vorso as 
foraiil in A, gives no proper sense. &n)iii's(a- 
miino is an inipussihlo fonn, and has prnhahly 
to Iw coiToetod with Bnrgupr. into mmmu- 
mano. Tlio following verso also shows tliat 
’pi/aejaw'^id eairaot ho con’oet. I have traiis- 
latuil above aooording to tho conjootnral 
omondation vytumrpid, 

0 0 



llAB^A 

(a.b. 1080-1101), 


Snnlu attncks 
S'nnagar. 
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1522. Simah, tlion oagof to seize the throno for liiinsolf, wished lo provon 
his elder hrother from ooeupying the City. 

1523. [This was] hecauBo the relation between the elder and younger hrotlie 
did not imply any preeedauoa, as they were almost of the same age and at all timoi 
[equally] arrogant. 

1524. In the oourse of two or throe days the energetic Snsmla oconpioc 
various places, and appeared in the neighhourhood of the royal palace itself. 

1625. Whan ha was about to set Are to .... . Tihojadevn, the king’s sou 
whose other name was Bii(ppa, went forth to fight him. 

1526-1527. His father fearing from his own example the wickedness of prineoij 
hod, by the wiU of fate, always kept him powerless. But now ho was sot free [i 
act] as there remained no othor rasoiu’oo, and in how many oouibats was ho 
the foremost of the flghtora ! g 

1528. If he had before been brought up to ho tho equal of Ids grom j 
grandfather (Ananta), would not this rosolnto [prince] have (deavod all regions (.j,* 
rivals ? 

1529. There is, indeed, nobody who has not a good plan, hat its oxoonlion i^ 
nogloctod. Everybody knows how to uso a dart, but ho is a niro porson wli^'. 
knows the aim [for it], 

1530. This prince was bom to surpass his adversary whoso valonr was oxcossivo, 
just as tho Timimgala (‘swaBoworof tlieTimi’) [BixrpasBOs] tho large sea-fish 
{timi). 

1531. Beoauso the father displays ingratitude, his progeny docs not 
deserve to he reproached. Because the sesamnm-soed is turned into a pasty 
refuse, does the oil [pressed from it] lose tho perfume of blossoms which it has 
imparled? 

1532. Pitilin, the wioked sou of Devesvara, though raised by tho Iring to a 

high position, had yet joined the enemy’s party. ' 

1533-1534. When tho fight with Sussala had commenced, the king asked hia 
(Pittha’s) son MiUa for his horse. Pained by tho pang’s] conteraptnons look, ho 
exclaimed; “To-day you will recognize, 0 king, my tree character.” Then 
going out, he proudly in battle washed off the insult with the streams [of blood] 
that flowed from the sword-hlades. 

1535. The min of everything did not cause such great pain to the king’s 
heart, as his failure to recognize the true oharaolor of that grateful man. 

1C26. The text has here a lacuna whioh, word kalaia It might hivve been the 

though only of one syllablo, renders it impos- name of a building (temple of ZahMa f) or 
sihlo to ascertain tlie meaning of the preceding the designation of a portion of tho palace. 
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VII. 1546.] 


LWG. Kings, however, lioiiig eontinnally deceived by their exulted position, 
realize the tnio ehnraoter [of their somnts] only at the time when they can 
hononr it solely by words, 

1537., iSuranio, whose force was defeated by Bhojn, left tho battle 
precipitately and fled to [imanotsd, having twice come and' gone. 

1538. When Blioja rctuimod exhausted by the fierce hoal, he streiehed 
himself out repeatedly on a couch by his fathei-’s side in the garden. 

1539. Then there arose a shout in tho north from the bank opposite 
to the royal palace; “Tho older son of Malh has arrived. Kroalc off tho 
bridge ! ’’ 

IGlt). Tho wicked profoet. of polieo (Hnnua) had sent him (Ucealu) woril : 
“ Tho throne is in powor, if yon do not vouch to-day." 

l.'i-U. 'riioreupou ho niarahod on in htiKto, and first slow in liatLlu Ikimiiunttlm, 
who stood hoforo tho [templo of tho] god Narmilnimm. 

Ifi'liS. Thou Nihja, tho lowu-proibot, who was oiioampod {nlhimuxtlMi) and who 
disposed of inimorons troops, niiivoliod forth with a Ibino of liorsoinmi l.o moot liim, 

1543. As ho (Nfiga) was aoeompaniod by ohoaon troops, tho king roliuil upon 
him, and having [suoeosBfully] omorgod from the fight with iS'umlu, felt no foar of 
Ueeala. 

154t. While MaUa’n sou (Ueeala) whose force was small, feared [an attack] 
from him, ho (Naga) took off his helmet and olTorod him greeting. 

1646, Ho (Ueeala) suspected that he (Nuga) might like the govemor (An,anda) 
be attached to tho opponent, and therefore ho told him to go to Lis own liouse. 
This the wretch did. 


llnwA 

(A.1), 1089-110)). 


lAm/lii putors 


1687. Regarding Lamiyitm, boo note i. SS9, 

1639. This passage provos conclusively 
tluit the palace, as os^ained in note rii, 
186-187, stood on tho lolt or southern hank ot 
tho river. 

1641. The shrine of Narendrwvara is 
nowhere else mentioned. It might have been 
orootod by, or named in honour of. King 
Nweniruditya-Lahliharia ; see iii. 383. 

It is doubtful wTiotlior tho word devaniit/aka 
is really a proper naroo, or only an ironical 
designation of Udayarqia whom Ilai'sa in vii. 
1001 is said to have appointed as ‘profoet for 
tlio ovortlirow of divine images' [dmfpafn- 
nmSyaka), No mention is made subsequently 
of Udayorilija. 

1649. Hero the rendering of athmmUha is 
conjootural. Tho word, wluoh clearly has a 
military significance, recurs viil. OCS sq., 762. 
Some indication as to its moaning is fur- 
nished by certain passages of S'rivara's 
Chroniolo, where the simple ithamn seems to 


designate tho ‘camp’ or ‘cantonment,’ and 
Hhiimmtha or ithCmunthita the troops occupy- 
ing it In iv. 226 sqq. we rood of a dislocation 
of troops aooordiug to which ono division is to 
form the contro by occupying tho city and two 
other divisions to form me wmgs hy going into 
‘ethiman’ iv. 249 montioiis a distribution of 
tho forces hy tliree routes ‘ aoording to their 
sojiarato Htmmani' In iv. 208 a loader is 
spoken of as ‘ sthmmsthita! i.e. onoampod at 
tho outsldrts of tho oity ; and in iv. 446 it is said 
of another that ho used pari of^iis tcoeps for 
guarding the routes and dismissed another 
‘tthamiiHhmn,’ i.6., as I understand it, to thoir 
standing quarters. 

Tho meaning hero conjooturally proposed 
for the word sthatmn, agrees with its ety- 
mology and tho interpretation given for it 
in vedio passages, via. ‘station,’ ‘place’; 
oomp, F.W., s.v. 

1646. The stratagem of Ananda, related 
vii, 1S23 sqq., is alluded to, 
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HABifA If) 16 , Tho 1 'Hwai‘il wlui’li Hiw raiiii I’m’ liin ti'miclu'ry wns spun in his 

(A.11. ]089-n 01). i„ l,,,g j„ ^ 1 , 1,4 \ 1,,„,|_ 

FigiitutHiDoity -[i-i.iy, WIk'ii tlio kinff tliou ciimo in llu‘ livcr-lwiik Iw saw at tlm hi'iilffo-hoiid 

biidgo, ^ o 

the psniaraa, whoso [appoarauooj was chaui'i'il aiid iLu'k Hkt> lluil oC tiw,s biivneil 
by a forest firo, 

LWa. Ill thoii- midst only Iho body of JuntikKrtnulni, who wore white 
armour, shone forth Hire tliat of the planet Vonus in tlie darkness. 

ISIP. Tho king had eonstrncted the jOn'at llridge’ [mihilurhi) with hnata 
for his onm honofit, but by tho will of fail* it served in tho end tho onemy’s 
advantage. 

ibSO. Tlion tho H’filil prineossi's and the other iinei'iis I'agor in din, aseondocl 
Avith firo-hrands to tho ronv-pillaml pavilion {l•^^|lls|{lkll) of llie ‘ I’alaee of hundred 
gates' [iafwhvni), 

kVil. The pooplo looked on with iiuli ll'ereuee as llu'ir lord I'onghtwiLh his 
livals at tho liridgi'-head, witluait I'ooliug iilfeeled, jitsl as |ir il wore movul 
lioMi-phiy on the Asvayuji day. 

LWa. Q’lio king to(d{ up the light at Iho briilgediend, and agtiiii and again 
hold hack his wivus from Hotting liro flo Iho palnee, in llio hope] lliat vielory was 
yot in Btoro, 

1653. Thon Jamlmranih'a and olhora shol. arrows at llui Idng's lighting 
elephant, which stood in front of the hridgo and had thrown oil’ its armour. 

1554 Ifit in tho joints by anwvH, the olophnnt raised a Irumpoling roar, and 
turning backtrampdod dowir with Ms loet his own forco. 

1555. Attacked by tho elephant which had turned hostile, as fate jhnd done], 
the foot and horse of the army wore routed. 

1556. The king retiring before the enomy’s soldiers thou crossed tho bridge, 
and together with tho horsemen entered in a panic tho courtyard ui' the ‘ Palace 
of hundred gates.’ 

1557-1564. He Avho was never seen even in private without magnificent apparel, 
and the hollow of whose month could not be soen oven while eating,— his body 

1549. Comp, regardii^ the use of tot- readme with Ti for ^yt^Vut/m o£ 

bridges in KoSsiir, note iii. 864. A, wMdi gives no seiisu. ' Tlio old ousloiu msu- 

1660, Judging from vii. 1658, lyafodoom tioiiud hi tho JVitoa/a of indulging in mutual 
seems to have been the dosignalion of a jokes and playful ahnmi mi tliu bisL day ot tlio 
separate building in the ptdaco, Pi^mbly a Afivayuja month, lias huon fully oxplainod in 
largo nuadrangle is meant from whioh a him- note iv.'710. AVitli tho QV\mmiuiiumytciigSli 
dred cfoors opened. By calu^h&S is meant in. our passtigo arc to bo oomparod, tlio words 
probably an open pavilion attached to the of tlie Nllamnla, 3‘.H sijtj. : karilmmmmliy- 
palace, and having four pillars; comp, vii, tiihyai^ kriijitcifyam tnthii wrtmiVi j SiiZ/fto 
1670 sq: viii. 28, 28, 1375, 2327, also oatufha, Jeardamenup l<y)aijuMiu' tins loin}! II • ■ ' 
vh, 1024. aililatii mdamdnais oa liycilo'oittdbltis tatlid 

1681. The text of this passage is restored by ivtja. 
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wiiH [now Kocu] peisspiniijv in Llvn swciit canned bytlie siinvayH whose [fovoe | waa 
doubled by tliu IVight, ; Ida iittendiuits had to repliujo iigaiu and aguiii the armtuu’ 
which nlippod from ]d,s ahouldova ; repeatedly ha (h*ew biick the arm which had lost 
its hold ou the reins, in oivler to keop back tho horse wluch was urged on by the 
touch of his unsteady hools ; with his hand from which the sward had gh’dud, ho 
was aiTunging behind his ears the loolcs of hair, which were hanging from tho side 
of his bald head ; on his withored neck hung down his lung dangling oarhip which 
had 110 oniamont, and which appeared like tho voiy snake of doalh ; ho tlirow up 
again and .again his lips, dry from tlio want of hotel and yellow like hat, 
and with dilHeully moisicnod them in his oxlmustion; raising his ciiiacialed 
wmi face, in whirii tlio pupils ol’ the eyos were covered with dust, ho looked with 
despair in bis Iicavt at liis wives, wlio sloml on the roof; by signs of his hand 
ho was holding llieiii ba<’l<, an.Kious as tlicy were in set lire [lo llie building [. 
Tims 111!' people saw liim in his fear nioving about within llio eoiirlyavd. 

/l/o//((/vr/«’.v v(!si(l<\ms' wluVli was <*toKO lo the royal palaco, wtis sed on 
firo by ,l(tii(ilivcitmlr(( alh'f crossing tho river. 

When lilitiju saw llie llnming lire appwachiug lowiu’da the palaco, lio 
took to llighl, knowing lliat the kingdom was lost. 

irsi?. Iii’(iaking open tho galu whioli was covered will) the ononiics’ darts just 
as if with roods, he rushed out on horseback from Ihc courtyard into tho opou. 

b'iilH. Aeeompaniod by live or six linrHcmou lio set out with the iutculioii of 
reaching Lithiim, after crossing the bridge in li’ont of the Bimhartljama{lia. 

IM). Tlie king vudu about with some hoiumen outside tho buildings and 
with tears [in his oyos] looked in tho dirociitm whore his son liatl disappearocl from 
sight. 

1C70. lu the meantime tho sorvants of Rome of the Idng’s wives were battering 
the four-pillarod pavilion {caiudikii] in order to save [their mistresses] who were 
seeking death. 

1571. Tho prinoessos did not know tins, and thinking that tho enemy 
had broken in, set lire ihoronpou to the roof of tho Ibar-pillared pavilion. 

1572. Thou (dtisons and Damarus strildng at each othor with upraised weapons 
plundered the treasures and other [valuables] in the burning palace. 

157;i. yonio found their death there; others got rid of thoir povoriy; some 

1566. Ti is iioi pi'iibiiWu Uiiil Hhoia in tliat » Iniilgo over the K^iplitnl [Kiif-'kul) nv 
onlur in precciid lo Lohiu'ii in tho H.W. Hhoiihl Diti/dhai/aiij/n ((’Mjpkiil) i"! inoant how. 
have oi'OBsoil from Llui paliioo, wliioh was on thu 1670'. Thu qiiouns on cmloniig tho 

loft bank (hoo note vii. Irt((-IH7), to tlio other ‘Cutnsldku’ had bloekod its door, and tho 
sido of tiio Vitasta. In vii. ioilii, liowovur, wo sevvauts who wish to provont thuiu from 
are told that Oiujpaka, wliun starting afiw Imrning UiiMasolvus, liavo lirst to fovoo an 
tho prinou, did tho sainu tiling. It is possiblo outriuieo. 


llAHS.l 

i,p. lOSn-UOl). 


'iililimMS'iiiiIiii'n. 

/llinjil'll lllglll, 
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Habm 

(a.d. 100.1101). 
SdcUng of fhe pal&oe. 


became ridiculous by obtaining Ibings which they had nover sot their eyes upon 
before. 

1574. One put camphor into his mouth thinldng it was white sugar. Then 

as it burned his mouth, he threw the pot into the river. , 

1575. Some low-caste people eager to get gold bumed clothes which were 
painted with gold, and then anxiously searched the ashes. 

1676. In one place low-caste women were grinding in hand-mills a mass of 
unpieroed pearls, tailing them Tor white rioeiCornB. 

1577. The goddess of wealth (Laksmi) which resided in this .... land, after 
having been mocked by snob ill-treatment, did not show horself aiiywhore again. 

1578. Wild Pumai’as could be aeon at oveiy stop carrying ladies of the king’s 
seraglio who woro magnificent dressos, and resembled fairies. 

1579. Sovontoon queens with Vasaniali'kliii at their hoad, inoludiug daughters- 
ia-law [of the king], hurnodthomsolves tlioro while tho rost loft. 

1680. Such was the crackling hoard from tho burning buildings tliat it made 
one behove that it was tho bubbling of the aorial stimin boiliug nujor intonso boat. 

1581. Tile Idng, as he viewed this [spoctaclo] standing close to tho drinking, 
fountain (prapa) of the illustrious Padma^ri, recited again and. again iliis ancient 
verse which he romembored in lus anguish : 

1582. “ The fire which has risen fi'om the burning pains of tho subjects, does 
not go out, until it has consumed the Icing’s race, fortune and life.” 

1583. Uccedn, when ho saw that his opponent had yet an amed force, crossed 
hack to the other bank [of the Yitosta.] together with the Damaras, after burning 
tho palace. 

1584. The king, who wished to find his death fighting, was tlirown into 
fresh confusion at every moment by the numerous conflicting opinions [prevailing] 
among his foot-troops, 

1585. Every time he was going into combat by the advice of AnmLapdla and 
other Rajaputras, he was turned book by tho words of the prefect of police. 

1686. Ganpalca advised him either to fight or to go to Lolma. Praijdga 
was for the second course, but not the first. 


1577. I am unable to make any proper 
Bense with A °tyadr%e or L °tyadjie, A pos- 
sible conjecture would bo °tgad/tme, 

1680. The Gaiiga in its flow through the 
air [AkSsagaiigel) is alluded to. 

_ 1681. The Padmaij'iprapd, only here men- 
tioned, might have been a drinking-fountain 
or well oonstruoted by FadmaSri, the queen 
of Kala^a ; oomp. vii. 731, 

1688. This verso is found, aooording to 
BCHMiiuaK, Jnd. 4206, with sight 


textual variations in the Yajnavalkyasmrti, 
the Paficatantra, and in numerous didactic 
texts and anthologies. 

1686. The mention which K. mokes hero 
of his father Oanpaka, and of a servant of the 
latter, vii. 1623, is of interest, as it indicates 
tho probable source from wbieh K. gathered 
bis detailed account of the lost days of 
Hares. 

For Traydga, Harja’s trusted servant, sec 
vii, 682. 
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vn. 1600.] 

1587. Tliu king had rocoivud no nows ol Iiis son, and in his iinxioty loltl 
Gaiipu/M to iollow 11 ]) his Irncb. 

1588. With a sigh tho lattov spolto to Mm ; “ 0 king, in a short time yon will 
havo uo^ono else to follow yon but Pmtjdga. Hence you ought not to send mo 
away also.” 

1580. With tears tho king replied to him ; “ People say that yon are honoat. 
Then Vi^hy do yon also disregard my order at this moment?” 

1590. “Without my son T cannot recognize the quarters, though it may he 
diiy-timo and tlio sun [visible]. You ought not to feel anger against him who has 
grownup on your arms.” 

151)1. hot' till) luiuistor had had in those vory days a quarrol with tho 
proud priiioo on nnoonut of a imiro. 

I.tiia. Touched hy Ihoso words of Ida uiaiftor whicii ooutainod a vo])ro«.c,h, 
ho bi'iit his head downwards in ouihimmsimiut and sturled to follow up I, he 
priuoc). 

)5i))). Though he |lmfl sl,iir(ed| with fifty horHOiuoUjinolnding liis bi'otliors, 
servants, and othui’s, ho fonnd liimself only with four [lo follow hini] when ho 
I’oaohod tho other side of tho river. 

l.t!)!, Wlioii his two brotliors and S't'xtmlja'ii son, Die horsonian, had fallen 
on the road after bivviug tlioir horses killed, ho roamed about followed only 
by Dhimnin. 

1595. After ho had wandorod by the river-way though without obtaining 
nows of tho jirinco, he omue at the oloao of the day to the confluence of tho 
VitddS and Sliullm. 

1598. In tlio same fashion tlic king despatched othei’ timsted persons to 
search for his son, and others again used this pretext to leave his side. 

1597-159!). Tho profoct of police, who had taken bribes and shown himself 
disaffected in tlie war against l/djnjmri and elsewhera; who, unable to tolerate 
ollioiont officers [by his side], had rendered the anny worthloss ; who had made the 
Idng object to his sou’s departure to Loliara ; who hod brought tho enemy into 
the City whilo tho king was taken up hy another fight, — ho who had brought 
about the ruin of everything, also prevented the Iring at that time from taking the 
proper oourso of notion. 

1000. Tho woak-mindofl Iting listened in ooraplete dejection to the manifold 
advice, and could not decide himself upon any single action. 

1694. The text is here corrupt. Ikiuislalo BurgSpr.’s emondabion viinaHmann tor tho 
attor tho omondatiou proposod in tho 15d. moaningioas vS varlmana o£ tho text. 

Ono of Oanpaka’a hrotliors, JEctmlM, is mon- 1697-99, Compare for Sunna’s various 
tionod, vii. 1117. troaaonabla acts, vii. 1165 aqq., LlOl, 1463, 

1696. I liovc odoptocl in translating 1640. 


Uausa 

(a.d. lOBfi'-noi). 


Ca^faka sent utter 
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ITakRiV 

(a.o. lOSO-llOl), 


Uiwitiim nr llafnh 
UW1)!I. 


1601, Aa incleetl a finite does not givo a aimnd, it till blow at its (liffmeut 
boles, thus too, oimnael, if swayed in many dilTofunt ilivoctiona by thu [opinions 
of J vai'ions people, does not aerive at a roaolntiun. 

1602. It is verily a sign of tbo [nnponcliiig] catastrophe, when even ti mean 
person, without having been asked, can boldly give the advice which "snits his 
mental oharaoter. 

1603. When the king was proceeding to fight, an eq^uery {siita), 'Imihlnja by 
name, laid hold of his reins and oxtolling the prefect of police, again addressed him 
thus : 

1604, “Your grandfather once won a victory with tho Ekafigas tmd the 
luonutud men. Therefore, let ns go to tho Aksapalida [offioo], in order to collect 
them.” 

lOOS, “Joined by Lhom wefall from heliiiid upon the oiioniios, whoso force 
oonsists eliielly of foot soldimw, mid doslroy them as faleoiiH [dostroy] iJie hirds." 

UiOii. Thereupon when Uio Idagwas abonl to laovo [in that direction [, his 
force ilispoi'sed in all diinctions, just like people caught by a down-pour while 
wiitchiiig a theatvioal perfomanoo. 

1607. To tho sons of S'i’ijm'dja, who had como frojii (?) Pilrcvilantiii ho gave 
his jowollod neoklaoo and other [oruamoutsj to provide for liis son on tho jonruoy. 

1608. As soon as this regal ornament was in the hands of those luai'ket 
gardeners, tho king who had been distinguished by liigh lustre, appeared to the 
people deprived of his royal dignity. 

1609. Whilo his soldiers deserted at every step, he moved about between the 
Ak§apatala and other ofiioes, but no one joined him. 

1610. Then in the evening he wandered about looking for a refuge among the 
houses of his ministers, but not one let him in when he stood at the door. 

1611. Those [Brahmans] who are clever in solemn fasts (itrdyopavdu), aro 
thoroughly useless in the end. Yaiu is the reliance which kings put on wretched 
Brahmans. 

1612. As he was anxiously wandering about among the houses of all those 
who were [of note] in this land, hoping to be received, he came to the house of the 
minister Kajnla. 

1604. Begarding tlio MMitgas and tlieir 869, that the locality called Paiwitasta must 
share in tho victory of Anauta, ase vii. have been situated a considerable distance 
155 aq^, ; for the oitjapatato and its connec- above S'rinajmr. As neither Bhoja nor the 
tiun -with the Ekaiigas, comp, note v. 301, king proceed up Uie river, tlie acousativo 
1607. ®ie form Pdrevitastdm of A L can- ending of PdfemtoHdm would bo inexplicable, 
not be correct. Local names, formed by pra- I accordingly propose to emend Furevitastat 
Iking pdre to a river name, are treatwl as The person referred to here as is 

maso, or neuter (oomp. PareDthka, iv. 6; possibly identical with the He^dr&ja of vii. 
vi, lao). It appears further from /war. C5J, 1694. 



VII. 1624,] sBVifflTn hook. 

Kill). Tlio was away at tliu castle of hohnra; his wil'u astcd llio Idiip; 
to stop ami [llion] to procood iii boats towards tho castle, but deceived by late ho 
did not autor. 

I(il4. Tho [minister’s] sons, whose imrfdy was like that of their fatlior, hid 
themselves from the unfortrmate [Idng], just like poor debtors from thoir 
creditors. 

]()15. While evil councillors had before kept from his view all the 
[wrong] ho had done, he now heard reproaches aard recognized that ho was 
guilty. 

1010. ^Hiolly ovorcomo by despair and distrusting even those at his side, 
he was completely dosorl,ed by his ibllowoi's when he had passed the [hill ef| 
rndyumiia. 

1017 - 1018 . Mvoii those Itaj.ijnitras, Ainnihtjinlii and the rest, who claim 
descent hum ilie tliiri.y-si.'c I'amilies and who in tliciv jiride would not eoiuicdo a 
Idglini' posilioii lo tho sun luiuseir, tluiy too left him step by step, and llioiv hoj’sos 
disnppeavi'd in Ibe dense darkness. 

1010. Wlieu Im luul (lusceudod IVom his hei’sa after approaching the 
JohilaiiKillKt, tlie i]rofeci ol' [lolico wHli liis younger bwither also descjtod him. 

lO'lO. “ Here is my father-in-law’s Imnse,” he said; “ al'Uir looking for a place 
there for yon to puss tho night, I shall rotiuii.” Under this pretext lie departed. 

1021. As he was going, rnujfKjaka asked his younger hrotlior fur his braoolot 
in order to pvoouro provisions ; iustoml of this ho gave liim barley, 

1022. Then tho king was loft with his property oousistiug of a single 
garment, with liis bare life and with tho single Praijdya as follower. 

1020. At that hour Uakta, tho eoek of CftHpn./ca’>. atteudaut Jdaka, juiued 
tho king and became liis trnstod companion. 

1021.. As they woru wandering about, a woman from a den called out to 
thorn that the ground in front was difficult to get over on account of breaches 
made by tho flood. 


1614 , Ocuqiai'o rogiu'cling Kapila'n oou- 
ctvtet vii. 12 !)(l, 

16 l'' 8 ,__ii'"<iyant«ff is pi’ulmlily an alilivuvisv- 
tion of ov I’mdptvir 

naiikharn fiivon t(( Llio ‘lull of iSMci/.d ’ ov 
in H'viuagiu. ; couiii. note iii, tfiO, 
Ail tkc ftvuatvHt )MVvt of oUl >S'viuftj;.i,v lay on 
till) I’iglit blink of the vivoi’ and ni'mmd th.it 
hill, Hiu'tia’s visits to tho houses of tho various 
minislors, oto,, may have takon him hoyond 
tho B'arikfi hill. 

1617 - 18 , 1 am unahlo to oxiiliiin what 
Boloct group) of uohlo familios is alludud to 


horo. Tho dosignation of certain oxolusivo 
f.imily grouch by a term indicating tho 
oxighiiil nnuilicr of houses com itod within tho 
group), is still oubtomuiy among tho lliigra 
lliijpifitB, Tliim a Boctioii of tho Miuiis is 
known ns the JTJvm/i O'/mv, ‘ olcvoii housoa,’ 

1610 , Till) .Mi 7 nma(/i(t is nowhere else 
nuiutiouod. 

16 S 4 , Tho rivov banks tor Homo niilos bolow 
tho city now also show mimurons bruachos 
throngh wbidi Urn wator in llood-limo piassos 
into tho low-lying nnirshy tracks on liotli 
sidos. 


lUUSA 

(A.1). lOSfl'-noi), 


Hnrsii’s infill liom 
S'nmiiitr. 
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1101 ) Vi f fluff!, imd rrayiigalm 

'* ’ called some boatmen to proceed to the caatle of /ni/ftpifn. 

1626. He had previously an-nngod with the eoldievs stationed there to 

conduct the Idng to the residence of JMmdiova 

1627. Blnmadeva, though an adherent of Ucaula, had told him that* ho would 
attach himself to the Idng if he wore to come to his seat. 

1628. When the boatmen brought a boat, the king did not get into it, 
doomed as he was and confused by the dangers which had come oloso undor 
his eyes. 

1629. When tho end [comes] for embodied beings, the lamp of their intellect 
draws (juicldy to the point of extinction, as if it noticed the snake in the hand 
of approaching death. 

1630-1631. Tho king, ovoa at tlm time when ho was aooldng for shollor, did 
not remember Bi'miff, the Pttni.m of Ai<i«i5OT, who had not joined bis onomios. 
"Whilo treason was ripo, this honourable man bad alone kojit laithfiil, like a true 
wife never turning his eyes towards oaiyono else [but bis hwd]. 

1832. Then the clouds began to lot flow thuir waters, as if to doanse tho 
aai'th defiled by the touch of treachery. 

1833. A lonely plaoe, pouring roan, darkness, bad company, foar of onomios,— 
what evil did not befall him? 

1634. 0 shame! Tho name of tho evil-doers, though unworthy of 
remembrance, has yet now openly to be nieutioned in tho sequonoe of the 
narrative. 

SaMa’BitBtrofnge. 1635. At tt hul'ning-ground there is [a sanctuary of] certain divinities known 
by the name of Bommara, which had been worshipped [there] by a magician 
called Bomdnanda. 

1636. These were in the oourlyard of a hut which was [tho abode] of a low-class 
mendicant called Qu^^a, and was [surrounded] by a garden shaded by high trees. 

1836. Jityamra koffa, founded by JayC- menoomont of the iv. Prakafia. The passages 
pi(Ja, oooupied the place of the present viii. 424, 2778, 3114 sq., 3131, mention pSr 
Ajid'rftofJ; see note iv. 606-611. inaraB of NUcsva, witliout giving any oluoas 

1680. I am not able to explain satisfao- to the position of tho tract. S'rivara, iv. 110, 
torily prei/aamj/aih, apparently an attribute to speaks of an ossombly of people from NilaSva 
marmram, Neither a person nor a looaliiy at Dvf/dhairama, i.o. Dud^rhm, at the lower 
of the name preya is known. As a oonjoetural mouth of the Sind Valley. Verse 287 of tlio 
emendation mi^t be suggested prayoSiwymb Fourth Cbroniolo scorns to place Nilillvaina 
totprej/airm/oAi, westerly direction, as a force is ooUootod there 

See regarding J5Aima<feiia, viii. 21, 28, 46, etc. to oppose an enemy encamped about Prato- 
1631. MlUm must be the name of a papura, i.o. Tipar (comp, note iv. 10). Abu-1- 
territorial division in Ka^mir proper, vAich, Fazl's list of Pargaijos contains no name 
however, cannot be identified now. I’he bearing the slightest resomblanoo to NiMoa. 
Lokaprakasa shows tho name as Mlah in ihe 1636. L gives the name of this mendicant 
list of Kalnur Pargapas given at tho com- as Ghkr\a. 
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1637. This man lived as a pvoenrer in the oompany of a prostitute ^ ^^ 9 * 1101 ). 

whose [real] name was BhUed, but who was gonerally known as Vimha,- 

hhijamgi. 

1638. , To the hut of this [mendioant] who lived -in the neighbourhood of the 
shrine of Pratd}iagam'Ua, Muhta took the king to pass the night. 

1639. The king held on to Mukta and Prayugaha to him. Thus 

tliey proceeded, seeing the ground [only] from time to time by the flashes of 
lightning. ^ 

1640. To this hut PmydgaJta imd Mulda brought with difficulty the 
stumbling king, who had no headdress, and to whose body tho soaked clothos were 
clinging. 

tOl'l. Then ho romomborod with griof Kmilm'jiii wliom wickod councillors 
htul ousted, and who would have boon ablo to ward ofi'his ruin, just as Utinda [liad 
rotnombovod] the donum Ihdm. 

164a. Al’tor Muldti had got over the wall and hiul withdrawn tho bolt [of tho 
gato], tho king ontorod tlio courtyard of tho Jiut, from which tliu moudioant was 
absout. 

1643. As ho ontorod his right foot struolc ngauisl a stono and hlod; by tliis 
evil omon bo know tbnt his death was nigh. 

1644. As the lint was looked, he sat down in the courtyord and in fear passed 
the night, wliioh the terrible masses of clouds made fearful. 

161'5. Smoarod over with mud he stood on the muddy bai'e ground and passed 
that night of terrible rain, his body being covered with the woollen cloak of 
a slavo. 

1646. By sitting down and getting up again at intervals he forgot his 
misfortune, but [though] awako he felt frightened like one [who dreams that he is] 
falling down a precipice. 

1647. “ What am 1 7 Who has overcome me ? Where am I to-day 7 Who 
attends mo? What have I now to do?” Such thoughts mode him shudder 
again and again. 

1648-1049. “My kingdom is lost; my wives are burned; my son has 
disappeared ; I am alone, without friends and provisions, rolling about in tho 
courtyard of a boggar.” When ho thought of each one ol those misfortunes he 


1637. Firahaikijmhffl is a nioknomo— 
' a snake, wlion wiUioul a lover.’ 

1638. The position of this toraple cannot 
ho Iraoud, and honoo the locality whore 
Hax^a found his death, is also imcertain. 
Brom Uio preceding account of Harm’s hight, 
It must ho conoluded that it was some distance 


helow S'riuagar noar tlie right hank of the 
river. 

1641. I have not been able to traoo the 
legend to which allusion is made in tho 
simile. 

1646. Bead with L ^rantard du^kham; 
comp. i. 369. 
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IUbba 

1089-1101). 

Uiudei ol Bliojii. 


M 


[VII. 1650. 


could uoi even in atoi'ioa find any one elria who Inid aiink [so] low and was afflicted 
with grief equal to his own. 

1650. Moja, again, after loading the City was roaming about witli tho two or 

three horsemen left, and reoehod llaBtihanm. 

' • « 

1651. He thought as he want : “ Surely, in live or six days I must win back 
the throne, even if fndra were my enemy.” 

1652. A man of valour, restless, like the embryo [moving] iu the womb, what 
great deeds does he not wish to accomplish ? Hut fate obstinately deludes him, 
as [if it were] the breath of [former] actions touching [tho child as it leaves 
the womh]. 

1656. JSxpoeting his servant Rilgehinra with wluit his niolliors had sent for 
his journey, lie stopped inside tho llfuhjavrlla [gvovoj. 

1051. lie was staying thoro inaido an empty tomphi-hiiihHiig whoii ho hoard 
tliat that [servant] had arrivoJ. As he wont out tho hitluv slviiclc at him 
without move ado. 

1655. Who could not adiuiro what that princu', tvuu id a Kaalti'iya’s duties, 
did, when this treachery had roveidod itsolf ? 

1656. Like a lion he doslroyed his nssnilauts iu conihat, aiiil [when 
he fell] covered with blood instead of unguents, ho adornoil the conch of a 
hero. 

165?. There fell also his matemal eousiu Vndmalfn and his favourite Kkeln, 
who showed uumeasui’ed strength in fighting. 

1658. Uccdla proceeded for the night to the Matha of Quoeu Sunjamidl, and 
his brother too returned from Lavaifoina, worn out by fighting. 

1659. When the two [brothers] heard that Bhya was killed, and that only 
flar^a remained, the thorn, as it were, was removed from thoir mind, and only one 
edge of it remained. 

1660. let even thus when theii’ exile was forgotten and the royal fortune 
so far won, the gained throne appeared to them as if not gained. 


1660. Regarding the SasWearifa here 
mentioned, see note v. 33. 

165S. The unhom cdiihl is supposed to 
remember the actions done in its former 
existences, and to form plans nocoidingly for 
the new life. As it leaves the womb toesu 
reminiscenoas mid plans are forgotten, and 
the newly-bom individna] becomes snbjoct to 
tho consequences of its preceding oxistonco 
(kamm), 

1663. I take Eahgavata for the name of a 
sacred eiiclosui’e ipafa) or grove at' Hosti- 
karija. The satue name (ifl Smg’'vor) is 


given to this day to an old grove of walnut 
tioes at Ovi {Uttavafffi^fh see note vi, 381), 
which contains aomo Lifigas aiid_ images, and 
is visited as a Tirtlia j it is meiitioued hi tho 
Saraddmah. 36 sqq. 

1667. I omoncl Idliiakas aaiva, mih. ra- 
foi’onco to L liliiMOttiixti in place of A 
laliinvnc eaim; ^ and ^ can scarcely bo 
distingnished iu S'inada characters. I’or 
the term liilitakcii see v. 239 j vi. 152, 166, 
etc. 

1666. Oomp. regauling Uio Maflia of 
S&ryamnU, note vii. 180. 
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VII. 1676.] 


16(31. In 11:0 morning tlio mondioaul -vyhoin Itfnltla hail fioavulieil onl 
aoinowlicre and bronglrl np, nnlookod tlio [door of Mb] lint after prosti'iiting hinwcll' 
before the Icing. 

166'2. ^ Into this bnt, which was full of mospitos, and where the seat was a 
place strewn with grass, the Icing stepped, after Uuliki, had sprinlcled water in it. 

1603. The king, to hear whose word was a great honour even for kings, wont 
in his fright so fai’ ns even to flatter a beggar. 

1664 He suffered on noticing in his speech .and way of eating the hoorish, 
shocking coarseness wliich befitted a beggar. 

166S. Vmydga gave to the beggar Ms own nnder-garmont to sell, and sent 
him away to a sliop to obtain food. 

1060. The wrotuhud mondioaul, who openly used coarse language and shaip 
words, and who inwardly cansod fear of betrayal, trouhhal tlio king as imieli as uii 
enemy. 

10(17. Then, in iho aflornoon, llio vile inendiciuit lironght also his I'eiimlo 
companion, wlio cavvied on her head a haskol with pots | fiill] of vietinils. 

KiOfl. "Wlioii the king saw hiiusolf ri'cegnized first hy llio sorviint (Mnkiii) and 
the beggar, and now also hy tlio woman, ho uhandoiiod tin* hope oi' life. 

1009, With his mind full of liis tovrihle misfortmu', lie merely touched the 
food which iVai/ai/a hronghl, from regard for tho latter, hut did not eat it. 

1670. Then Fiwjiiya, stauding in the courtyard, askod the fomalo meiulicaiil, 
what the news wore, and she in her ooai'souoss told him openly ol' Bhoja's death. 

1671. The king, though told by Brnydija that tMs was a false [report], 
yot recognized the tnith of the rumour from an ominous sign ho noticed in 
Ms body. 


llAHJ.l 

(a.I).1OS!)-]10]). 


Ilai'Ba honrB ol lihoja'. 

■ (Ii'iidi, 


1672. Submerged in iU-luck as ho then was, a misfortune fell upon him such 
ns would not como upon the tongue even of nn enemy wishing evil. 

1673. In his grief over his son he felt that by tho restraint he had from policy 
put upon him in his youth, he had lumseK brought misfortuno over him from his 
very birth. 

1674. Prom excessive tenderness he felt as if that [son] who had fallen in 
combat in a manner worthy of greial heroes’ envy, had been nnu'dered as a liaho on 
the am. 


167.5. In his misery lie fancied that lie saw Ms sou [as a chil d], witli his limbs 
[adorned] hy strings of poarls [and resting] on his own breast swelled hy youth, 
and [in tlus delusion] he uttered henodictions. 

1676. He felt humiliated hy the thought : “ Tho youth who ought to have 


1667. Emoncl with Durgapr. tapami^apij°. 


1673. Compare vii, ] 520. 
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HAuai beon spared, is killed, I, kowever, who am old, prolong my lifo by such unsoomlv 
(A.D. 1080.1101). ,, r o J J j 

' ' means." 

1677. Lamenting thus his son, and rolling about in uuspeakablo pain, he 

passed a second night in the mendicant’s dwelling, , 

1678. Praydga asked him to proceed to the Bhagamnmafha, but deprived of 
thought by his grief he showed at night not even a wish [to do this], 

1679. The night which then come, seemed to express its grief by the heavy 
dew-drops which rained like tears from the, down-turned face of the moon, and by 
the wailing cries of the ruddy geese. 

1680. Praydga on seeing his lord exhausted by hunger and thirst, in the 
morning askod the mandioant to obtain food. 

1681. The mendicant left and aftor ho had entered on his return 

pul before them two pots which contained food cookod in a sauce. 

1682. When the mendicant said that he brought thorn from tlio siusviiioial 
feast of a houaoholder, Praydga sighed and spoke : 

1683. “Look, 0 king, how happy Iho pooplo are whon tlioy have lost 
their lord." He replied with a smilo ; “Why do you talk as if you wore simplo- 
miuded? ’’ 

1681 “ He who is gone is just gone ; by his affiiction no one else is alTlicted ; 
everybody looks only after his own welfare ; nobody grieves for any [misfortune but 
his own]." 

1686. “ When the sun, the sole eye of the world, has gone to the transcen- 
dental world, the whole world Bleeps comfoi-tably in its dwellings. Who else then 
would think : ‘How could all this exist when deprived of me ? ’ ” 

1686. “So solely was before my loving reliance on my son that no other 
such love could arise [in me] for a living being, now that I have heard of his end.” 

1687. “HI myself after hearing that my son, the life of my life, is dead, yet 
remain here as if all were right, how can any one else be blamed [for showing 
indifference] ?" 

1688. When after this the king ceased spealdng, Praydga gave back those 
two pots and again secretly urged the mendicant to obtain [proper] food. 

1689. The latter said : “ The amount left mo after yesterday’s expenses is not 
sufSoient, Yet I will try,” and then loft as if he felt sorrow. 

BetTAyaioiEarsa. Ifigo, jg not secret information which has to bo guarded, [as hard to koop] for 
small-mindod people, os the imperishable quick-silver is hard to digest for persons 
of small strength? 

1678, The Bhagavamatha is only here 1681. The text has a lacuna of two 
referred to. syUahles. 
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VII. 1704.] 


KiOl. Maitnmtha, tlio rolativo of a Brahman osoeiic, honnl the talo from tliat 
nioiulioant who waa liis friond. 

l()i)2. Ho apoko to the wrotehocl mondieniit : “ Wo ahall obtain wealth from 
King [Ucoala] by delivering hia kinsman,” and thns led him to become a traitor. 

1693. He must bo believed to have been bom from some despicable vile 
servant, since good aaid bad actions are indicated by a corresponding birth. 

1694. Prom those two Tlldnlja leamod the fact and reported it to Uccala,'wh.o 
ordered him to act himself in this matter. 

1696. Others, however, say that it w.as the Kayastha BMiablmea who got 
the mentUoant and tho Brahman to approach lllrm'ija. 

1696. If this account bo a oaluumy [made] at a time which was filled to 
excess with rumours, [it was slartod locauso that] rogue of a servant (lllmtabhisca) 
was distingnishod for his troaoliory. 

1697. ft was [a pnnisliiuont] lit for snoli an aolion that h(i died in prison 
aflor having boon caniod on tiio linek of a H'vapiika and luiving suffered various 
linmiliations. 

1698. IIar^(ul(m under tho pangs of hunger, and at tho repeated instancos 
of Praiiaija made up his mind to tako footl, though hia grief over his sou 
was frosh. 

1699. Thiiildng each timo that the meudioanl had arrived bringing food, 
lie looked out tbrougli a window, as a young bird [looks out] from its 
nest. 

17U0. Ho saw the but entirely surrounded by soldiers who had come 
up, and ho heard tho noise of the bolt being withdrawn from the gate of the 
courtyard. 

1701, Ho then Imew that he had been betrayed, and noticed that villain of a 
mendicant in the company of the soldiers, as ho was calling from the courtyard to 
Muletn to come out. 

1702. He made Mulcta leave him, opened tho folds of tho door, and vrithout 
fear grasped tho small knife he had by his side. 

1703. One ferocious soldier, spurred on by bold assurance, then stepped up to 
him with drawn sword and wearing .irraouit 

1704, The king, who was skilled in athletic exercises, throw this man down 


HARflA. 

(A.n. 1080-1101> 


1696. The moaning of this voiso is doubt- 
ful, and the text, perhaps, corrupt. 

1697. Comparo regarding BMtalhisca’s 
end, viii. 9.3 sqq. 

1702. Tho mention here mtide of Mukta's 
oscapo is of intorost. It pormits us to assume 


that K. bad his aooount of Har^a’s flight and 
death dirootly or indirootly from this surviv- 
ing witnoBS, who waa oonneoled with his own 
family (vii. 1623). Perhaps this explains also 
the favourable colour put upon Mukta’s 
departure at the catastrophe. 
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to the ground, Ihongh hindered in his inovemontH by tho imri'ow spnee of tlio hut, 
but from mercy did not kill him. 

1705. Kllod with false pride even at that moment, he said ; “ To Idh thw 
wretch who is ou tho ground does not help mo.” 

1706. One soldier who was getting down after removing the roof, and another 
who was getting up, fell to the ground from fear when they saw hhn with upraised 
weapon. 

1707. ror a moment ho wn»s seen standing in a defying posture and [straight] 
like a staff, on tho back of the soldier who had first entered, just as Odmuijdd 
[stood] over Hum. 

1708. Tho fight at tho king’s last hour was not rendorod glorious by lion- 
like roars [of hravo mon], nor hy the sound of koUlo-dnuus, nor the ['uvious noise of 
[clashing] arms. 

1709. On tho contrary, the armed llamaras got without uoisti into his hnt, 
as eats [got round] a mouse which is inside a pot. 

1710. Then another who had entered through the roof, atiiuskod the king 
alter striking Pmjrujaica on the sheuldor and hoail. 

1711. This soldier, after parrying tho king’s weapon, struck him vapidly twice 
with a dagger iu tho breast. 

1712. After uttering twice tho word : “ 0 Mahchmi,” ho foil domi to tho 
ground, stnrok down like a tree which has been cut at the root. 

1713. Sovereign as he was, he found a death which was fit for a thief who iu 
his flight had entered a house. 

1714. No other king has been seen in this epoch as powerful as he was, nor 
of any other [king] so shameful a ftmoial. 

1715. It was his aversion to battle alone whioh destroyed tho grandeur of 
this high-minded [king] with all its attending happiness, 

1716. Or, his fault may have been only his want of independout judgment, 
and all errors which brought about Ms oomploto imiu [may have been] those of his 
ministers. 

1717. His age was forty-two years and eight months, when he was 
slain on the fifth day of the bright half of Bluidrapada in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand one hundred] sevouty-sevon (a,.d. 1101). 

1718. Tlie force of the king’s nativity whioh intended tho extinotion of liis 
race, made him destroy his own family hke [another] Dw'yodlmM. 


1707. Tho story of tho fi^ht in whioh Daitya Mttru, is told e.g. in tlio Fadvw, Pwr., 
Canmi4^, a form of Durga, with her atton- v. xxvi. 60-95. 

dants, the S'aMs, defeated and Irilled the 1717. Compare for the date note viii, 35. 
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VII. 1738,]. 


171P. Hu waa Iturn imdev tlio zoditwal sign of Ctuicciu [tuul. at liis bii'tli tlio 
planets stood in the fulloning astrological houses] : Mars and Saturn in the fifth, 
Jupiter and Mercury in the sixth, Yenus and the sun in the soventh, and tlio Moon 
in the tenth. 

1720. [The result was-as above] because the great author of ihe Samliitd 
has declared that Kum deseeudauts and others [who wore born] when the Moon, 
Yenus and the malignant planets stood in the tenth, seventh and fifth astrological 
houses [respectively], ivould be destroyers of their mra families. 

1721. Impious weru all the people in this laud who cut off their lord’s lieiid 
and carried it, just as [if it wuro] that of a robber, before his ejiponont. 

1722. ‘'Ylion the head of tlio king was cut off, the earth logother with the 
oceans shook, and ilie sky, though olouilhw, sent down heavy rain. 

]72!t. h’or the iiiinuilios which the poojilc jiorpct rated against his hcml, wlioii , 
it was raisi'il on a stuff, they were to suJfi'i' Ihcvcaflcr lasting calainith's as iVoni 
a curse, 

172'l. Tin'll l•onmu'nel'd. in tliis land the new [fashion of] eutiting-oil' the 
king’s liciid, just U.H the dostruolioii of the divine images [luul begun in llursa’s 
reign], 

I72.''i. lung Ikntld, from a proper leeliug ilid nut leek at the head when it 
was brought [to him], but after vomaiiiiiig for a long time in tears, iiiul it burnod. , 

172C. 0 the luiaory ! The body of so groat a sovereign would not have 
received a funeral ivithout Ucralu’s ordoi-s, as [if it had been] tlnit of a robber. 

1727. Deserted by Ms servants and without a family, he was thou burned 
naked like a pauper by a certain wood-dealer called Gmiraka.^ 

1728. This story of llarm is, imleod, long and somewhat astonishing like 
u kind of Bdmdijaim or Bhamta. 


1710-SO. 'Hio iisti'olugioiiJ liousos. in 
Har. 5 a's liorosoopo are to bo counted from 
Gaiioer, and tlma eoiToapond to the Zodiacal 
siftiis, Scorpion, Sagittarius, Capricorn and 
Aries, Tho positioua of the planets are 
correctly indicated in the diaariim of the 
horoscope drawn by A, and roproducwl in the 
Ed, Kogarding the tonus by which tho 
astrological houses are roten-ud to in the 
text, comp. o.g, Yarrikimihira's lui/Mijuialca, 
i, 15 sqq. 

The quotation, from thu ‘Saiiihita’ refurs 
prohahly to Varfdiamihira's Jii'Jif/UniiiMlii 
(comp, ahove, i, 55), hot I have not hcou able 
to traco it. 

Tho ‘ malignant planets ’ {}>n}M(i) me the 
Sun, Moon, Saturn, and Mars; comp. u.g. 
Laghvjuinl-tt, ii. 4. 

R’ofossor J.vconr has at my i-oquesl boon 


kind enough to ealoulato tho actual position 
of tho planets for tho date of Haifa's birUi as 
iiiclicalocl above in vii. 1717, aud to conunu- 
nicalo tho result in tho following note : - 

“Tho horoscope of Har^a, us given in tho 
text imd coiTootly explaiiiod by tlio drawing 
in Uio gloss, does not suit tho king’s (jiro- 
stunahlo) birth dale Lokakilla 4 l.'ij (ICali -115!), 
A.i>. 10.W) nmoiitliM. For at that time Saturn 
was ill TauniH, not in Scorpion, and Vuuns in 
^coipioii, mft in. Capricorn, Tho placos of 
tho tlii-oo rmnaiuiug planuts (Mercury, Mars, 
and Jiqiiter) square with our text. T'ho urror 
in Saturn's position is such as to oxuludo tho 
po.s8ihility of any conjectural corroolioii.” 

R^artung tho question thus raised as to 
tlio oliaracterof thu information hove rooordod 
by K, romparo tho Introduction. 

1724. Comp. vii. lODl sqq. 
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|Vn. 1729-32. 


17‘2f), Porttmea are the paaamg flaslios ol lightning Iroiu Ihe. elunil of fate, 
anti exceptional greatiicas fiutla a cliaguating end. Notwithstaiuliug Ihis, tlic pride 
of imaginary greiituoss does not cease in those whoso souls aro struck by doluaiou. 

1730. Though ho had such a multitude of woinon in liis soraglio, not oncjof 
them bewailed him. Among so many followers not one followed him into death 
or settled at a sacred place [as an ascetic]. After seeing such want of affection 
on the part of the people whose mind is absorbed by tlioir own comfort, the 
heart [of men], 0 shame, still does not reuounca the world and seek its [solo] 
pleasiu’e hi [a residence in] the forest. 

1731. An individual who assnrodlyis nothing in tlie hogiiming and nothing 
in tliG end, suddenly gooa fur a moment, in the interval, through tho condition of 
happiness and again of misfortune, }'('somhling an actor witlioul luaub or foot. 

, Whom ho goos, when hidden bohiml tlio cnrtiiin of nminlaiio cxistoiioo (Kaihsarii), 
wo do not know. 

1732. Tho royal fortune iibandmiad its soat in ilio family of IfdmjmlJa, and 

prot’ordotl to that of [whilo k(H'|uiigl wilbiii ilm nice id' Sdlmlliunn, 

as the daylight, after leaving the Illmdliriiu summit wlmn it is di'scrtod by the 
gods, Qirocctids] to tho eolcstial slopes of tho Mount jl/i'cn. 


Thus ends tho Soventli Tiirtvhga in tho Bnjatariiihjif, composed by Kiulia^ii, Ihu son 
of the groat Kasmlrian ininislor, the illustrious Lord Cnminhu 


1781. Bead with L ijai ea for A yae ca. 

1732. Oomparo vii. 1283 sqq., and tho 
goiioaloftioal table in Appendix. 

Colophm. A L have after this Uiu following 
verse : 

“ Thera liave been here narrated [the reigiia 
of] six kings from the family of mayaraja 


[p'ho rilled) for uiiiety-oighl years less three 
clays.” 

The total leiigtli of tho reigns for those six 
kuigs is correctly given, the dates for the 
doalka of Didclu and ETtu'^a hoiiig Lokakiila 
4079 Bluulmpada smli H and 417^7 lihcdra-' 
2 m( 1 a iidi o, respectively. 
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